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PEEFAOE. 


One  hundred'  years  of  discussion,  and  a  like  period  of  experience, 
places  the  United  States  in  the  advance  in  teaching  and  legislating  on 
ihcal  and  economic  questions. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1789,  Congress  has 
heen  in  session  112  times  and  occupied  13,627  days.  During  this  period 
125  bills  for  raising  revenue  upon  imposts  have  be'come  laws.  The 
best  thought  expressed  in  all  this  debate  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
discussion  on  the  Mills  bill.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  large  quarto  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  contain  this  debate  in 
about  200  set  speeches,  running  through  sixty-six  days.  In  editing  Pro- 
tection Echoes  from  the  Capitol,  we  made  1,254  clippings  from  this  great 
volume  of  tariflf  history,  and  have  in  this  handy  volume  the  gems  of  that 
controversy,  giving  prominence  to  Labor  and  Wages,  Farming,  Manu- 
facturing, and  Home  Industry.  We  send  it  on  it&  mission  to  sixty  mill- 
ions of  thoughtful  people,  hoping  it  may  somewhere  meet,  in  this  polit- 
ical canvass,  "  Febb  Trade  Echoes,"  and  favorably  represent  the  cause 
of  American  homes,  Protection. 

T.  H.  McKEE. 
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Ili^TRODUCTIOK. 


MADISON  S   RESOLUTION. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  fiist  session  of  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constittition  of  the  United  States  Madison  oflfere^  a  reso- 
lution affirming  that  specific  duties  should  be  levied  on  spirituous  liquors, 
molasses,  wines,  teas,  sugars,  pepper,  cocoa,  arid  spices,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  other  articles ;  also  a  tonnage  duty  on  American  vessels  in 
which  merchandise  was  imported,  and  a  higher  rate  on  foreign  vessels. 

OTTE  FIEST  TARIFF. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  a  hill  was  prepared,  the  specific  list 
largely  increased,  and  passed  the  House  May  14, 1789;  and  the  Senate 
June  12,  with  some  amendments.  A  conference  was  had  and  the  bill 
finally  passed  in  both  Houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  July  4. 
It  was  to  continue  until  June  1, 1796.  It  is  this  act  which  has  the  oft- 
quoted  preamble : 

"  Whereas  itis  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,"  &c. 

The  ad  valorem  rates  of  this  act  ranged  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The 
specific  rates  were  such  as  would  now  be  considered  enormous,  as  boots  . 
50  cents  per  pair,  tallow  candles  2  cents  per  pound,  coal  2  cents  per 
bushel,  cordage  75  and  90  cents  per  hundred  weight  (112  pounds),  salt 
6  cents  per  bushel,  steel  56  cents  per  hundred  weight,  manufactured  to- 
bacco 6  cents  per  pound,  &c. 

Hamilton's  bepoets. 

Under  the  act  of  September  2,1789,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  January  14, 1 790,  he  submitted  his  first  finan- 
cial report,  statinjg  the  public  debt  to  be :  Foreign,  $11,710,378,  and  do- 
mestic, $42,414,086 ;  total,  $54,124,464;  and  the  annual  interest  charges, 
$2,239,163 ;  and  recommending  some  increase  of  duties.  This  was  made 
to  the  extent  of  about  2J  per  cent.,  by  the  act  of  August  10,  on  wines, 
spirits,  tea,  and  coffee.  .  ' 

December  5,  1791,  Mr.  Hainilton  made  his  famous  report  on  manufact- 
ures, in  which  he  says :  "  The  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long  since  deemed  very  questionable, 
appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted,"  and  taking  high 
ground  for  protection.  Seven  tariff  acts  were  passed  before  1800  and  five 
more  before  1812,  and  from  thence  on  tariff  legislation  has  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
TARIFF  THE  SOWEOE  OF  BBVENUB. 

From  the  first  tariff  act  to  the  present  time  the  Government  has  col- 
lected the  principal  part  of  its  revenues  from  duties  on  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  in  every  tariff  act  the  principle  of  protection  has  been  recog- 
nized. Internal  taxes  have  only  been  resorted  to  as  an  emergency,  and 
those  Of  the  Eevolutionary  and  war  of  1812  periods  were  repealed  as  soott 
as  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  permitted,  and  the  propriety  of  repealing: 
the  present  internal-revenue  laws  as  soon  as  practicable  has  been  taken, 
for  granted. 

CONTBOVBRSY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

The  controversy  between  the  principles  of  protection  and  of  free  trad^ 
began  with  the  First  Congress,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Mr.  Madi- 
son laid  down  the  maxim  that  "  commerce  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the- 
policy  of  nations  will  admit."  But  this  sort  of  "  freedom  "  allows  so  much, 
to  "the  policy  of  nations  "that  both  sides  readily  accept  it.  Certainly 
Mr.  Madison  advocated  protection  before,  during,  and  after  his  Presi- 
dency. No  free-trader  in  this  country  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  custom- 
house ;  and  no  protectionist  proposes  tariff  duties  beyond  the  policy  of 
the  nation.  The  practical  result  has  been  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  dis- 
criminations for  protection. 

TARIFFS   ARE    COMPROMISES. 

Our  own  tariffs  have  never  at  any  time  been  in  exact  accord  with 
either  theory.  Being  passed  by  a  legislative  body  derived  from  a  wide- 
constituency,  representing  very  diverse  opinions  and  interests,  there, 
have  been  mixed  elements  in  them  all.  Conflicts  of  individual  opinion, 
of  sectional  prejudices,  and  of  diverse  occupations  have  led  to  compro- 
mises and  crudities  as  an  inevitable  result.  Tendencies  in  particular 
acts  have  been  towards  one  or  the  other  theory,  as  one  or  the  other  has. 
'  predominated  amongst  the  members  of  Congress. 

THE   PARTY   DIFFBEENCB. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  difference  between  the  parties  as  protection- 
ists and  free  traders  ?  It  seems  to  be  this :  Protectionists  say  that  tariff 
duties  in  such  amounts  as  will  provide  necessary  revenues  shall  be  levied 
on  foreign  products,  whether  of  field,  mine,  or  manufactory,  entering 
into  competition  with  like  products  of  our  own  country.  They  would 
admit  without  duty  all  foreign  products  which  do  not  compete  with  home 
products,  unless  the  demands  of  revenue  require  otherwise.  Not  prohi-' 
bition  but  revenue  is  the  purpose ;  but  revenue  derived  from  competing, 
not  from  non-competing  foreign  products.  Free  traders  say  that  the  tariff 
should  be  laid  with  sole  reference  to  revenue,  and  that  any  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  any  product  is  to  be  avoided.  Whether  the  tariff  shall 
be  laid  at  an  equal  rate  on  all  importations,  or  solely  on  such  as  do  not 
compete  with  American  products,  or  on  a  few  specified  articles  of-general 
consumption  and  easily  accessible,  is  not  determined.  England,  th& 
practical  exemplar  of  the  free-trade  theory,  adopts  the  last  method. 


INTRODUCTION. 
PAKTY   PBINCIPLES    UNDEE^YINQ   THE  TAEIPP. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  parties  on  the  tariflf  issue  is  not  accidental  nos- 
arbitrary,  but  grows  out  of  a  fundamental  difference  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Eepublicans  hold  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  deriving  its  sovereignty  from  the  people,  and 
hence  that  its  Constitution  and  laws  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
They  therefore  believe  in  the  constitutional  right  to  make  necessary  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  provide  a  national  currency,  and  to  develop- 
and  protect  the  industries  of  the  country.  Democrats  believe  the  United 
States  to  be  a  confederacy,  that  the  States  are  the  sovereign  political 
powers,  and  hence  that  systems  of  internal  improvements,  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  of  protective  tariffs  are  alike  unconstitutional.  A  tariff  .for 
revenue  only  is  the  limit  of  right  in  a  confederacy.  A  tariff  for  protec- 
tion also  is  the  right  of  a  nation.  Out  of  this  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty came  nullification,  secession,  and  the  Confederate  constitution. 
This  constitution  was  the  full  flower  of  Democratic  doctrine,  and  elim- 
inated all  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  whicb. 
were  interpreted  to  constitute  a  nation.  A  Confederate  Dsmocrat  is  a, 
free-trader-because  he  denies  the  constitutional  right  to  protect.  A  Na- 
tional Eepublican  affirms  the  constitutional  right  of  protection.  The- 
final  political  issue  is,  therefore :  Is  the  United  States  a  Nation  or  a  Con- 
federacy ?  Is  the  Union  or  the  State  the  sovereign  ? 

THE  MILLS  BILL. 

As  to  the  Mills  bill  and  the  present  tariff  controversj',  the  debates  an(S 
the  actions  of  parties  clearly  indicate  a  line  of  demarkation  not  to  be  mis- 
taken by  any  intelligent  and  candid  person.  The  bill  is  not  a  clean  free- 
trade  measure,  because  no  such  measure  could  have  a  hope  of  success. 
But  all  the  tendencies  of  the  bill  are  dominated  by  free-trade  and  sec- 
tional influences.  All  free-trade  theorists,  at  home  and  abroad,  accept 
it  as  a  long  stride  in  their  direction ;  all  arguments  in  its  favor  are  per- 
meated with  free-trade  maxims,  and  the  heaviest  concessions  to  protec- 
tion are  to  consolidate  in  its  favor  a  sectional  and  party  vote.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  therefore,  has  planted  itself  on  distinctly  free-trade  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eepublican  party  plants  itself  as  distinctly  on 
protection  grounds  ;  opposes  the  bill  because  of  its  free- trade,  sectional, 
and  party  principles,  and  declares  that  any  revision  of  the  present  pro- 
tective tariff,  required  by  the  public  interests  shall  be  made  by  its  friends 
and  not  its  enemies. 


TARIFF  DISCUSSIOIsr. 


1,254  SELECTIONS. 


ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
ORDER. 


Note. — Each  selection  has  a  number. 


Adams,  J.  Q.  (PresOj  for  protection. 

Wo-  1. — As  yet  no  symptoms  of  diminution  are  perceptible  in  tne  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  As  yet  little  addition  of  cost  has  even  been  ex- 
perienced upon  the  article  burdened  with  heavier  duties '  by  the  last 
tariff.  The  domestic  manufacturer  supplies  the  same  or  a  kindred  article 
at  a  diminished  price,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  same  tribute  to  the 
labor  of  his  own  countryman  which  he  must  have  otherwise  paid  to 
foreign  industry  and  toil.  ' 

Ad  valorem  frauds.       ' 

STo.  2. — I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  the  extract  from  Secretary  Manning's 
report  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

"  Whatever  successful  contrivances  are  in  operation  to-day  to  evade 
the  revenue  by  false  invoices,  or  by  undervaluations,  or  by  any  other 
means,  under  an  ad  valorem  system,  will  not  cease  even  if  the  ad  valorem 
rates  shall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  incontestably,  they  are 
even  notoriously  inherent  in  that  system. 

"One  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  a  specific  over  an 
ad  valorem  system,  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former,  duties  are  levied 
by  a  positive  test,  which  can  be  applied  by  our  officers  while  the  mer- 
chandise is  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and  according  to  a  standard 
which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic;  That  would  be  partially  true 
of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  '  home  value ; '  but  there  are  'con- 
stitutional impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a  system  which  appear  to  be 
insuperable.  But  under  an  ad  valorem  system  the  facts  to  which  the  ad 
valorem  rate  is  to  be  applied  must  be  gathered  in  places  many  thousand 
miles  away,  and  under  circumstances  most  unfavorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  One  hears  it  often  said  that  if  our  ad  valorem  rates 
did  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent,  undervaluation  and  temptation  to 
undervaluation  would  disapnear ;  but  the  records  of  this  Department  for 
the  years  1817, 1810,  and  1357  do  not  uphold  that  conclusion." 

— DiKGLEY,  Record,  6420. 
I'l 
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Agricnitiii-e. 

(See  also  Faem,  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Vegetablbs,  Wheat.) 

Agricultare. 

Xo.  3.— Agriculture  is  the  oldest  [How  about  Hunting  and  Fishing, 
savage  life? — Ed.]  and  the  moat  honorable  occupation  of  man.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  earliest  civilization,  and  its  development  marks  the  pe- 
riods of  the  passage  in  the  histor;^  of  the  world  "  from  savagery  to  bar- 
barism and  from  barbarism  to  civilization."  It  is  to-day  the  foundation 
of  all  commercial  and  material  progress  in  this  country.  It  marks  in 
every  age  of  the  world  the  steps  of  civilization  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
as  the  posts  mark  the  miles  on  the  road.  The  history  of  the  world  teaches 
us  that  in  all  ages,  in  everj'  country,  agriculture  has  borne  more  than  its 
fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government. 

Whettser  taxation  has  been  exacted  from  it  in  kind,  or  under  whatever 
system  taxes  have  been  levied,  agriculture  has  always  borne  more  than 
ita  just  proportion,  and  too  often,  as  in  our  own  country,  has  been  the 
prey  of  skillfully  devised  systems  of  taxation  for  the  bene  It  and  enrich- 
ment of  some  favored  class.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  particularly  true  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  under  our  republican  form  of  government 
in  the  year  1888.    [Will  Mills  bill  chaiige  it  ?— Ed.] 

— Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4572. 

Agi-iciiltnre— ElfiTects  of  free  trade. 

TJ©.  4. — When  once  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  of  the  entire  harmony  of  all  the  real  interests  of 
the  country,  they  will  disregard  the  specious  but  false  cry  of  "  free  trade," 
which  has  fastened  upon  the  people  and  the  country  that  British  policy, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  : 

That  our  soil  year  by  year  produces  less  and  less  per  acre  of  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 

That  through  the  ruin  of  the  miner,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  engineer,  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farm  declines,  while  the 
number  of  farmers  increases. 

That  by  the  separation  of  the  consumers  from  the  farmer  the  latter  is 
limited  to  the  small  profits  jjaid  by  that  produce  which  will  bear  trans- 
portation to  a  distance,  and  is  subjected  to  the  grinding  tax  of  transpor- 
tation in  reaching  that  market. 

That  owing  to  the  poor  remuneration  and  the  distance  to  market  it  is 
impossible  to  return  to  the  soil  the  constituents  removed,  and  agriculture 
does  not  become  a  science  in  the  United  States. 

— H.  Cabey  Baikd. 
AgricMltiire— ExtoaaistiOH  of  soil. 

3fo.  5.— To  prevent  exhaustion,  as  well  as  to  remedy  it  after  it  has 
taken  place,  it  is  requisite  that  those  elements  which  have  bSen  drawn 
from  the  soil  should  be  restored  to  it.  JSTo  escape  from .  this  necessity  is 
possible  under  any  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  people,  or  country. 

"  The  life  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  plants,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  co  anected 
m  the  closest  manner  with  the  return  of  all  the  conditions  which  pr  >- 
mote  the  vital  process.  The  soil,  by  it3  constituents,  contributes  the  lift 
Df  plants.  Its  'continuous  fertility  is  inconceivable  and  impossible  with- 
3ut  the  return  of  those  conditions  which  have  rendered  it  productive  ' 

Any  country  which  exports  raw  agricultural  produce  in  so  doing  i-> 
really  sendmg  from  her  shores,  never  to  be  returned,  the  elements  which 
;onstitute  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  must  yearly  become  poorer  and 
Breaker,  if  these  exports  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
ler  production.    That  cduntry,  too,  which  imports  agricultural  produce 
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from  the  lands  of  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  "  is 
actually  enriching  herself  at  the  expense  and  from  the  life's  blood  of 
those  poor  people,  who  are  thus  entailing  upon  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children  poverty  g,nd  exhaustion. 

That  go  vernment,  ho  wever,  which  pursues  a  policy  which  reEults  in  bring- 
ing the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  forge  to  the  side  of  the  farm  thereby  en- 
ables its  farmers  virtually  to  export  their  raw  materials,  without  agricultural 
exhaustion,  in  every  article  of  manufactured  goods  exported.  "A  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  for  example,"  in  the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  "  which  weighs 
only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not  only  of  the  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the 
maintenance  of  the  different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers."  "  The  corn,"  adds  this  great  man,  "  is  in  this  manner  virt- 
ually exported  in  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 

— H.  Cakby  Baied. 

Agriciiltare— Farm  products— To  free  list. 

JTo.  6. — More  than  one-third  of  the  free  list  is  made  up  from  the 
products  of  the  fann,  the  forest,  and  the  mine.  From  products  which 
are  now  dutiable  at  the  minimum  rates,  ranging  from  7  to  25  per  cent., 
and  even  this  slight  protection,  so  essential,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  farm- 
ers, the  lumbermen,  and  the  quarrymen. 

The  following  are  among  the  agricultural  products  put  on  the  free-list 
by  the  bill: 

All  wools,  -     Beans  and  pease.  Vegetables  (fresh), 

Linseed,  Milk  (fresh).  Barks,  beans,  etc., 

Garden-seed,  Figs,  Hemp, 

Hempseed,  Plums  and  prunes.  Beeswax, 

IBalbs  and  roots.  Dates,  Flax, 

JSplit  pease,  Currants,  zante,  Manila. 

Bape  and  other  oil  seed,  Meats,  game,  and  poultry,   ' 

Other  vegetable  substances. 

The  American  farmer  will  appreciate  the  vicious  character  of  the  bill 
8s  applied  to  him  when  he  is  apprised  of  the  fact  that  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  land  and  labor  are  shut  out  from  Canada  by  a  protective  tariff 
imposed  by  the  Canadian  government,  the  Canadian  farmer  can  send 
many  of  his  products  here  without  the  payment  of  duty  under  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

■:-Minority  H.  Kept.,  1496.    1-50 ;  p.  18. 

Agriculture— Farm  products— Free-list. 

JTo.  7. — The  Eastern  farmer,  driven  from  the  raising  of  corn  and 
wheat  by  the  lower  priced  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and  low  rates  of 
transportation,  and  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  products  which  will  not  bear  long  transpor- 
talion,  is  dealt  a  blow  that  must  seriously  cripple  him.  I  find  on  this 
proposed  free-list  the  following  (I  take  them  in  the  order  given): 

Flax  straw;  flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed;  flax,  hackled,  known  as 
^iressed  lint ;  tow  of  flax  or  hemp ;  hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substi- 
tutes for  hemp;  jute  butts,  jute;  sunn,  sisal-graes,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers ;  beeswax ;  glue ;  gelatine ;  soap  stocks ;  soap,  hard  and  soft ;  hemp- 
seed  and  rape-seed  oil;  cotton-seed  oil;  wood  tar;  vegetables,  in  their 
natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for ; 
dates,  plums,  and  prunes ;  currants ;  figs ;  meats,  game,  and  poultry ;  milk, 
fresh ;  egg-yelka ;  beans,  pease,  and  split  pease ;  bristles,  bulbs,  and  bulb- 
ous rooti;  feathers  of  all  kinds;  grease;  hemp  and  rape  seed;  garden 
seeds;  flaxseed;  broom-corn;  tallow,  and  wool. 
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As  the  consideration  of  this  bill  has  pro^jressed  all  effort  to  amend  in 
the  interest  of  the  agricultural  classes  has  been  defeated.  It  this  be 
friendship  for  the  farmer  he  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his 

—Buchanan,  Record,  6211. 

AgricEltrare— Farm    products    in   Worth,    East,   West,   mot 
South.  slaHglitercd  by  MilSs  bill. 

1^0.  s.—Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  farmer  has  for  years  heard  the 
Democratic  leaders  denounce  the  tariff  as  the  bulwark  of  monopoly,  the 
enricher  of  a  favored  few  whose  products  ought  to  be  on  the  free-list. 
He  will  react  the  Mills  bill  to  find  that  the  farmeris  the  Robber  Baron 
whose  products  now  go  to  the  free-list.  The  raiser  of  sheep  and  the 
grower  of  wool  is  now  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  wool  must  be  made  free. 
Cultivators  of  hemp,  flax,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,_seeds,  and  vege- 
tables are  monopolists ;  so  these  go, to  the  free-list. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  free-list  in  the  Mills  bill  is  composed  of 
the  yield  of  the  field,  forest,  and  mine  to  the  damage  of  the  lumberman, 
quarryman,  farmer,  and  miner. 

With  demagogic  zeal  salt  which  costs  us  6  cents  per  capita  is  hurried  to 
the  free-list,  while  suear  which  costs  us  ^2.57  per  capita  escapes  lightly. 

But  I  will  not  vex  the  House  with  figures.  Figures  are  good  servants 
but  bad  masters.  This  bill  and  the  tables  in  the  majority  report  suggest 
that  either  ad  valorem  or  percentage  is  the  prince  of  liars. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

AgricnltHre— Farm  products— Wipe  out  all  protection, 

STo.  9. — This  bill  proposes  tq  wipe  out  all  protection  whatever  to  the 
farmer  in  his  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  sheep  industry  and  place  him  and 
the  American  people  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competition.  It 
places  wool  upon  the  free-list,  and,  according  to  the' President's  rule,  re- 
duces its  price  10  and  12  cents  per  pound.  This  result  inflicts  a  severe  blow 
upon  our  farmers  without  reason  or  justification,  as  wool  is  now  as  cheap 
as  any  one  could  possibly  wish.  It  would  wipe  out  and  destroy  more 
than  $200,000,000  in  value  now  employed  in  the  raising  of  sheep. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in 
1883,  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  have  decreased  6,000,000  head.  Take 
from  the  present  low  price  of  wool  10  and  12  cents  per  pound,  or  even 
one-half  that  sum,  and  it  will  destroy  every  flock  of  sheep  in  the  country. 
Australia,  with  her  75,000,000  sheep,  of  excellent  grade,  a  nominal  price, 
and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  will  place  her  product  in  our  mills. 
The  duty,  and  that  alone,  keeps  it  in  check.  South  America,  too,  will  be 
here  with  her  wools,  and  our  free-traders  bid  them  welcome.  If  we  are 
to  give  up  these  industries,  one  after  another,  why  not  place  wheat  upon 
the  free-list  ?  It  can  be  purchased  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  Canada  side, 
for  8  and  10  cents  less  than  upon  our  side.  Let  Minneapolis  obtain  a  sup- 
ply for  her  great  mills  from  the  region  of  Manitoba,  growh  by  Canadian 
farmers.  India,  too,  is  at  the  port  of  New  York,  with  her  wheat  at  70 
cents  per  bushel,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty  of  20  cents  the  great 
cities  of  the  coast  would  buy  their  bread  of  India.  Why  not  take  away, 
this  duty  as  well  as  that  upon  wool  ? 

— Caswell,  Wisconsin,  Record,  3891. 

Agriculture— Farmers  will  sufTer  from  Mills  bill. 

Wo.  10 — Of  all  classes  few  will  suffer  like  the  American  farmer.  To- 
day there  are  about  9,000,000  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  a  class 
they  outnumber  all.  They  know  that  farming  is  profitable  in  proportion 
as  consumers  are  greater  than  producers.    Manufactures  invite  consum- 
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ers.  These  build  up  the  home  market.  Four  million  people  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  will  consume,  it  is  said,  the  surpluB  production  of 
6,000,000  farmers.  This  market  is  always  sure,  but  a  foreign  market  is 
often  uncertain.    We  seek  the  nearest  markets  first. 

'  — Heemann,  Eecord,  4765. 

Agricultnre — Hostility  of  Democratic  party  toward. 

Wo-  11 — I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  still  further  in  detail  the  hostil- , 
ity  of  this  bill  to  the  great  industry  of  agriculture.  How  it  not  only  takes 
away  present  protection,  but  fails  to  make  any  provision  in  cases  where 
increased  protection  ought  to  be  given.  Take  barley,  for  instance.  Last 
year  there  were  imported  into  this  country  10,000,000  bushels,  which 
Americans  ought  themselves  to  have  produced.  But  this  bill  does  not 
raise  the  duty  on  barley  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  as  it  ought.  In  four  days 
in  January  last,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  149;000  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  landed  from  foreign  countries.  But  this  bill,  instead  of  raising  the 
duty  from  15  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  under  the  head  'of  vegetables,  puts 
potatoes  on  the  free-list.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  about  1,000,000 
bushels  of  beans  and  peas  and  18,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  were  imported. 
On  all  these  articles  and  many  others  the  duties  ought  to  be  increased, 
and  thus  give  protection  to  the  very  best  representative  of  American 
labor,  the  farmer. 

But  instead  of  this  the  bill  opens  our  markets  to  foreign  agricultural 
products,  on  which  as  entered  from  Canada  alone  $1,800,193  duties  were 
paid  last  year,  thereby  compelling  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in 
his  own  markets  with  the  products  of  Canadian  labor,  which  is  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  less  than  in  the  United  States.  And  this  is  the  way 
the  Democratic  party  is  taking  care  of  the  American  farmer ! 

— Gkout,  Eecord,  4409. 

Agriculture — Importing    goods    is    importing    tlie     food 
which  prodraces  them. 

IVo.  13. — The  foregoing  proposition  bein^true,  it  follows  of  a.  logical 
necessity  that  the  import  of  any  manufactured  article  of  foreign  produc- 
tion is  virtually  an  import  of  the  agricultural  produce  consumed  by 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  engaged  in  its  production.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  following : 

In  the  year  1855,  the  imports  of  iron  into  the  United  States,  in  itsj 
various  forms,  were  the  result  of  the  labor  of  60,600  men.  With  the 
usual  average  per  family,  the  emplojjment  thus  furnished  yielded  a  sup- 
port to  302,590  men,  women,  and  children,  who  required  for  their  suste- 
nance breadstuff's  and  provisions  during  the  year  to  the  value  of  ^5,- 
129,500— just  about  the  amount  of  our  total  exports  of  those  prod.uGts 
to  Great  Britain  during  that  year.  Had  this  iron  been  produced  at 
home,  it  would  have  furnished  to  the  American  farmer,  near  to  his  own 
door,  an  increased  market  for  his  products  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  relieved  him  from  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  placed  it  in  his  power  to  restore  to  his  suffering  soil  all  the  con- 
stituents of  wealth  extracted. 

— H.  Caeey  Baibd. 

Agricultural  interests. 

BCo  13. — But  special  effort  has  been  made  and  is  being  persisted  in  to 
induce  the  American  farmer  to  believe  that  a  protective  tariff  is  hostile 
to  his  best  interest  and  his  prosperity  would  be  promoted  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  that  policy.  How  far  this  effort  may  be  successful  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast;  but  this  much  may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty, 
unless  the  results  of  established  law  are  uncertain  and  experience  is  no 
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longer  a  safe  guide,  that  any  course  which  cripples  or  destroys  our  manu- 
facturing interests  and  deprives  labor  of  its  employment  therein  will, 
seriously  disturb  and  impair  the  prosperity  of  our  agricultural  interests. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  iiflt  mistaken  when  he  said : 

"Upon  the  success  of  our  manufactures,  as  the  handmaid'of  agricult- 
ure and  commerce,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  independence  of 
•our  country."  ,     ,  ,  ^    t- 

Among  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  our  protective 
tariff  is  tbat  derived  from  a  direct  protection  to  the  products  of  his  farm 
and  the  industries  incident  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  following : 

"  Wool  at  30  cents  a  pound  or  less,  10  cents ;  at  over  30  cents  a  pound, 
12  cents.  Beef  and  pork,  1  cent  a  pound.  Hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  a 
pound.  Butter,  4  cents  a  pound.  Lard,  2  cents  a  pound.  Cheese,  4 
cents  a  pound.  Grapes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wheat,  20  cents  a 
bushel.  Oats,  10  cents  a  bushel.  Corn,  10  cents  a  bushel.  Eye,  15  cents 
a  bushel.  Barley,  15  cents  a  bushel.  Potatoes,  15  cents  a  bushel.  Hay, 
^2  a  ton.  Live  animals,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Beeswax,  20  per  cent, 
^d  valorem.  Vinegar,  10  cents  a  gallon.  Honey,  20  cents  a  gallon. 
Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  vegetables,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Eice,  cleaned,  2J  cents  per  pound.  Wheat  flour,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Tobacco  (unmanufactured),  35  cents  per  pound.  Sugar,  IJ  to  3 J  cents  per 
pound.  Rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Extract  of 
meat,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Barley,  pearled  or  hulled,  i  cent  per 
pound.  Barley  malt,  20  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  meal,  10  cents  per 
bushel.  Oat  meal,  J  cent  per  pound.  Rye  flour,  J  cent  per  pound. 
Potato  and  corn  starch,  2  cents  pe*  pound.  Pickles  and  sauces,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Garden  seeds,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Hemp  seed,  Jxent  per  pound.  Currants,  1  cent  per 
pound.  Apples,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hops,  8  cents  per  pound. 
Milk,  preserved' or  condensed,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Flax  straw,  $5 
a  ton.  Flax,  not  dressed,  |20  a  ton.  Flax,  dressed,  140  a  ton.  Tow  of 
flax  or  hemp,  |10  a  ton.  Bristles,  15  cents  a  pound.  Tallow,  1  cent  a 
pound.    Flax-seed  or  linseed,  20  cents  per  bushel." 

That  the  farmer  should  still  further  be  protected  in  some  of  these 
products  there  can  be  no  question,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  strikes  down  with  merciless  hand  many  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  by  placing  them 
on  the  free  list.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  brought  into 
this  country  last  year,  exclusive  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  157,000,000  of 
agricultural  products  in  competition  with  our  home  interests,  the  policy 
proposed  by  this  bill  which  would  still  further  expose  the  farmer  to 
foreign  competition  will  not  be  apt  to  receive  the  approval  of  our  agricult- 
ural interests.  But  while  this  direct  protection  is  of  importance  to  the 
farmer,  the  indirect  benefits  accruing  to  him  from  the  diversification  of 
our  industries  are  much  greater  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  calcula- 
tion. In  this  lies  the  chief  advantage.  Every  farmer  tills  the  soil  for  a 
double  purpose,  first,  to  supply  the  necessities  for  himself  and  his  house- 
hold ;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  a  surplus  with  which  he  may  obtain  those 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  which  cannot  be  produced  from  the  soil. 

— BuEEows,  Record,  3452. 

Agricultural  I.ands— Vralne  of,  how  increased. 

Bfo.  14.— Where,  then,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  the  American 
farmer  market  his  surplus?  At  home  or  nowhere.  This  home  market, 
therefore,  should  be  to  him  the  object  of  his  deepest  solicitude  and  pro- 
tecting care,  for  upon  it  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country  depends. 
-But  with  a  steady  market  at  home,  created  and  sustained  by  our  diversi- 
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fied  industries,  the  demand  is  steady,  and  .every  farmer  knows  that  when 
he  sows  he  can  reap  with  profit.  Another  advantage  to  the  American 
farmer  from  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  the  enhanced  value  of  his  acres.  You  cannot  build  up  anywhere 
«,  prosperous  manufacturing  industry  without  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
farm  lands  adjacent  thereto.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  map  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  indicate  the  localities  where  industries  are  the  most  diversified 
and  the  fewest  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  highest-priced  farm  lands.  Mark  the  localities  where  farming  is  the 
chief  eccupation  of  the  people  and  other  industries  are  the  least  devel- 
oped-; there  you  will  find  farm  lands  of  the  least  value.  To  demonstrate 
4he  truth  of  this  assertion  I  will  insert  a  table  in  which  the  States  and 
Territories  are  divided  into  four  groups,  in  the  first  of  which  is  embraced 
that  portion  of  the  country  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  people 
■engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  second,  over  30  and  less  than  50 ;  the  third, 
•over  50  and  less  than  70,  and  the  fourth  having  70  per  cent,  and  over 
engaged  in  agriculture : 


Glasses. 

Acres. 

Value  of 
larms. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

Per 
cent,  in 
agricult- 

uie. 

77,260,742 
112,321,257 
237,873,040 
108,636,796 

$2,986,641,197 

3,430,915,767 

3,218,108,970 

562,430,842 

$38.65 

30.65 

13.63 

5.18 

18 

Second ■ 

42 

Taitrd 

68 

fourth _ 

77 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  discerned  that  where  77  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple are  eneaged  in  agriculture  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  is  only  a 
trifle  over  |5  an  acre,,  while  where  only  18  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture farm  lands  average  over  $38  per  acre.  What  is  true  in  the 
country  at  large  is  equally  true  in  counties  and  States.  The  principal 
snanufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  in  thirteen  counties,  and 
the  average  value  of  farm  land  within  these  counties  is  |86.73  per  acre, 
while  in  the  remaining  counties  it  is  only  $42.02.  The  farm  lands  in  the 
twelve  chief  npanufacturing  counties  of  Ohio  average  $67.85  per  acre, 
while  in  the  balance  of  the  State  they  are  worth  only  $42.46.  The  farm 
Sands  of  Ohio,  with  only  40  per  cent,  of  her  people  engaged  in  agriculture, 
.are  worth  $46  per  acre,  while  in  Kentuclsy,  separated  only  by  the  Ohio, 
but  with  62  per  cent,  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  are  worth  only  $14 
per  acre.  The  rugged  land  of  Pennsylvania,  with  21  per  cent,  of  her 
people  engaged  in  agriculture,  is  worth  $50  per  acre,  while  in  "Virginia, 
where  51  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  are  valued  at  only 
^11  an  acre.  By  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  six  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  77  per 
cent,  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  only  5  per  cent,  in 
manufactures,  and  the  average  value  of  the  farm  lands  in  these  sis  States 
was  only  $5.18  per  acre. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  derived  from  the  same  census  that  the  value 
of  the  200,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the  eleven  States  composing  the 
late  Confederacy  are  not  equal  to  the  26,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the 
sStates  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I  beg  to  assure  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South  that  I  have  drawn  this  contrast  in  no  invidious  spirit,  but  only 
In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  manufactures  tends 
to'  enhance  the  value  of  agricultural  lands.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 
The  South  needs  this  development.  Protection  has  brought  it  to  the 
North— it  will  bring  it  to  you.  lApplause.]  You  have  but  to  accept  it 
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and  it  will  bring  to  you  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity.  It  is  open  tp 
develop  your  mines,  explore  your  forests,  light  the  fires  of  your  furnaces, 
build  your  factories,  construct  your  railways,  invite  capital  to  investment, 
give  employment  to  your  labor,  plant  cities  in  your  waste  places,  and 
lead  your  people  into  the  highway  of  industrial  progress.  [ApplaupeJ 
You  have  already  entered  thereon.  During  the  last  ninety  days  $36,000,- 
000  of  capital  have  gone  into  your  manufacturing  industries.  In  this  I 
rejoice.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  South  the  development  of  which 
would  redound  to  her  glory  that  I  would  not  as  jealously  guard  as  though 
it  were  the  industry  of  Michigan.  I  believe  in  protection  not  for  my 
State  alone,  but  for  my  country.  [Applause]  I  believe  in  American 
industries,  American  capital,  American  labor  against  the  whole  world. 

— B0KKOWS,  Eecord,  3453. 

Agriculture  and  I^abor— President  kostiie  to. 

Wo.  15. — We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  oppression  of  the  farmer 
by  the  existing  tariff.  What  relief  is  proposed  by  the  President  or  by  the- 
revenue  bill  under  consideration  to  th  e  farmer  ?  His  prejudice  is  appealed 
to.  The  President  says  that  if  the  manufacturers  get  raw  material  frefr 
of  duty  they  can  stand  a  reduction  of  import  duties,  and  still  they  would 
maintain  their  profits.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  President  does 
not  want  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  His  object- 
is  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

It  is  plain  this  cannot  be  done  without  casting  the  burden  on  some 
other  industry  and  injuring  the  persons  engaged  therein.  Where  doe» 
he  place  the  burden  ?  He  places  it  on  the  producers  of  raw  material. 
Every  article  produced  on  the  farm  is  raw  material.  Labor  represents  a 
large  percentage  of  the  gross  cost  in  raw  material.  The  policy  proposed 
by  the  President  is  hostile  to  agriculture  and  labor,  for  he  proposes  to- 
unload  the  burdens  from  the  manufacturing  industries  and  place  them, 
on  the  farmer  and  on  the  labor  of  the  country.  In  order  that  the 
farmer  may  purchase  woolen  goods  at  cheaper  prices  he  must  con- 
sent to  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool.  This  will  preserve  the  profit  to- 
the  manufacturer,  and  thien  he  can  reduce  the  price  of  the  goods.  Who 
is  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  transaction  ?  The  farmer  by  selling  his  wool  at 
a  lower  price  pays  the  cost. 

— Thomas,  of  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 

Agricnltnre  and  Slannfactnre — Profits  arising  from. 

STo.  16. — Our  protective  policy  has,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  has  en- 
countered, most  suggestive  results  in  this  regard,  and  these  results  have, 
not  all  been  absorbed  by  the  manufacturing  industries.  Agriculture  ha& 
gathered  a  part  of  the  harvest  to  itself. 

In  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  one  effect  is  made> 
apparent  by  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880,  which  should  be  studied 
by  all,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  all  of  thos& 
States  there  are  counties  in  which  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
established,  and  others  in  which  this  result  had  not  been  realized. 
Taking  the  ten  States  together  the  average  value  per  acre  of  land  in  the 
counties  in  which  manufactures  had  been  planted  was  $35.86.  In  the> 
other  counties  the  average  value  per  acre  was  $22.41.  This  shows  an 
average  value  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  counties  in  which  manufacturing 
industries  were  present  of  113.45.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  counties- 
embraced  in  the  ten  States  named  manufacturing  industries  did  not  exist. 
This  suggests  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  is  to  multiply  manufacturing  plants,  and  to  induce 
a  distribution  of  them  amongst  localities  where  they  are  not  now  present. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  applying  the  methods  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  message.  If  we  follow  his  suggestions  and  give  effect  to 
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» 
them  we  will  not  multiply  manufacturing  plants  and  distribute  them  to 
regions  where  they  do  not  now  exist.    On  the  contrary,  we  will  embar- 
rass those  now  in  operation  and  repress  the  tendency  to  invest  capital  in 
others. 

— Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Eecord,  2867. 

Agricnltiire — Marlcet  at  Iiome  lielps  farmers. 

'No.  17. — Not  only  that  but  the  price  of  land  is  greatly  increased  by 
their  proximity  to  and'  (diminished  by  their  remoteness  from  manufact- 
uring centers.  You  may  find  land  selling  at  $50  an  acre  within  a  few 
miles  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  you  may  buy  the  same  quality  of 
land  at  $5  an  acre  50  or  100  miles  from  manufacturing  centers.  And  why 
so?  Because  not  only  the  good  housewife  has  a  market  for  her  butter 
and  chickens  and  eggs  and  cheese,  and  everything  of  that  character 
that  is  produced  upon  the  tArm,  but  the  farmer  himself  has  a  market 
for  every  bushel  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  for  every  apple,  peach, 
pear,  melon,  and  everything  of  that  character  that  he  makes  upon  the 
farxn  when  located  near  a  manufacturing  center  ;  and  he  gets  the  best 
price  for  his  corn,  flour,  meat,  and  other  necessary  articles  produced 
upon  the  farm.  So,  in  every  view  of  it  no  class  of  people  in  this  country 
are  more  benefited  by  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  the  diversity  of 
labor,  thus  putting  down  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  and  putting 
up  tde  price  of  labor  and  the  price  of  farm  products,  than  the  farmers 
themselves. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Eecord,  2152. 

Agrlcnltare — Market  for  farm  produce — Wlience  comes  it  ? 

•  ]Vo.  18. — That  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  the  blacksmith  find 
respectively  a  market  for  their  various  wares  among  those  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits  with  themselves  is  a  truth  which  probably 
few  will  be  found  to  question.  With  the  farmer  it  is  much  the  same.  He 
has  little  or  no'occasion  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  his  fellow-farmer,  and 
must  therefore  look  for  a  market  to  those  persons  who,  not  being  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  ijroducts,  have  need  to  purchase  them. 

This  being  the  case  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact  so  clear  and  unques- 
tionable as  to  need  no  proof  that  the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  •  to  be  pro- 
moted by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  people  engaged  in  other  than 
agricultural  pursuits.  Every  infiuence  exerted  to  draw  men  from  agri- 
culture into  other  employments  not  only  tends  to  increase  the  market 
for  farm  produce,  but  becomes  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  by  reducing 
the  number'of  those  competing  for  the  existing  market  for  that  produce. 
As,  however,  the  people  of  a  country  live  substantially  off  the  products 
of  that  country,  it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  those  not  engaged  in  agriculture  should  be  occupied 
m  productive  pursuits — the  entire  body  of  non-producera  drawing  their 
sustenance  from  the  producers. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  things,  then,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
farmer  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  productive  pursuits— that  with 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  miners,  operators,  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  engineers,  there  should  be  a  large  and  ever-growing  market  for  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

— H.  Cakby  Baihd. 

Agriculture— Xear  and  distant  markets. 

]Vo.  19. — The  farmer  who  has  a  market  close  at  hand  carries  the 
produce  there  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  selling  directly  to  the  consumer, 
he  receives  jfrom  him  the  full  amount  paid  by  that  consumer. 

He  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  dependent  upon  a  distant  market,  is  either 
obliged  to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  transportation  to  that  market,  or  to 
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sell  his  produce  to  ilie  middle-man  or  trader,  and  receive  therefor  the 
eimonntpaidhy  the  consumer  lessthe  transportation,storage,  andproftts  of  the 
various  parties  who  stand  between  producer  and  consumer.  Hence  is  it  that 
while  the  farmer  near  New  York  or  Philadelphia  sells  his  corn  at  70  cents 
per  bushel,  he  in  the  interior  oi  Iowa  receives  for  hia  but  25  cents  per 
bushel. 

These  statements  being  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets  almost  any  day  m  any 
vear,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have 
the  consumer  brought  to  the  side  of  the  farm.  When,  then,  he  sees  a 
mine  opened,  a  furnace  put  in  blast,  the  fires  of  &  rolling-mill  lighted,  a 
foundry,  or  even  a  shop  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  trifling  mechan- 
ical trade  started  in  his  neighborhood,  it  should  be  to  him  a  cause  for 
congratulation. 

— H.  Cabby  Baied. 

Agriculture— Martet  for  small  products- 

Sfo.  30- — You  go  back  into  the  portions  of  the  country  far  distant 
from  manufacturing  establishments  and  you  will  find  chickens  selling  at  10 
to  12  cents  apiece,  butter  at  10  to  15  cents,  eggs  at  10  cents  a  dozen,  and 
everything  produced  on  the  farm  or  in  the  dairy  at  a  price  that  is  scarcely 
remunerative. 

Now  change  your  location  and  go  into  the  neighborhood  of  one  or  more 
large  factories  where  there  is  a  Targe  number  of  officers,  employes,  and 
operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  produce  none  of  these  things. 
They  want  to  buy  everything  of  the  character  mentioned  that  is  made 
upon  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  the  dairy,  and  instead  of  chickens  being 
10  to  12  cents  apiece  fehey  are  from  20  to  30  cents ;  instead  of  eggs  being 
worth  10  cents  a  dozen  they  are  worth  20  to  25  cents ;  instead  of  butter 
being  10  or  15  cents  a  pound  it  is  worth  40  cents  a  pound,  and  so  with 
everything  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  wives  make  for  sale  which  is 
needed  by  the  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  who 
do  not  make  these  necessary  articles. 

—Senator  Beown  (Dam.),  Record,  2151. 

Agriculture— Products.  ' 

'So.  31. — Wheat  now  bears  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  India  and 
Russia  have  become  recently  large  producers  of  wheat,  and  from  their 
competition  in  the  London  market  wheat  has  fallen  greatly  in  price. 
England,  with  her  usual  care  for  her  own  interests,  has,  at  her  own  cost, 
constructed  a  vast  mileage  of  railroads  in  India.  The  Indian  farmer  pays 
his  ryots,  or  laborers,  from  8  to  12  cents  per  day,  and  he  can  put  liis  wheat 
in  London  at  a  profit  of  70  cents  per  bushel.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1887,  the  United  States  exported  to  all  countries  101,971,949  bushels 
of  wheat.  For  the  year  ending  March  31, 1887,  India  exported  41,558,250 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  increase  of  this  Indian  competition  and  the  competition  from 
Russia  must  continue,  as  there  remain  in  those  countries  yet  rich  tracts 
TO  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Our  Eastern  farmers,  foreseeing  this, 
have  given  attention  to  the  production  of  other  articles.  But  here,  too, 
they  find  that  the  present  protection  is  inadequate.  I  have  here  the 
"Summary  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United,  States 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  21, 1888."  From  this  official  docu- 
ment I  compile  the  following  statement  of  imports  of  farm  products  for 
that  period : 

(Inimals,  free 13,162,613 

Animals,  dutiable 4,401,145 

Eggs -2,061,641 
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rarihaceous  substances 852,286 

Skins  other  than  far 21,489,912 

Barley ■. 8,059,087 

Corn : 19.928 

Oats 21,802 

Oatmeal 30,146 

Eye .20 

Wheat 314,979  • 

Wheat  flour 12,738 

Another 113623 

Bristles * 1,138,299 

Flax W. 1,599  256 

Hemp 6  195,657 

Figs 496,740 

Oranges 2,134,292 

Plums  and  prunes 2  057,418 

Hay 850,226 

Hops 1,C04  5U 

Barley  malt 137,077 

Prepared  meats 300,632 

All  other  meat  products 148,409 

Butter 24,549 

Cheese 1,101,184 

Milk,  condensed 335,110 

Flaxseed _ 1,386,535 

Leaf  tobacco 10,218,665 

Beans  and  peas .-..    2,128,110 

Potatoes 3,550,572 

All  other  vegetables 1,013,077 

Wool ; 14,540,663 

By  this  bill  nearly  all  the  above  have  already  been  put  on  the  free- 
list,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  do  the  same  vrith  wool.  This  line  of  policy 
is  against  the  agriculturist  of  the  East,  and  I  must  vote  against  it. 

-^Buchanan,  Record,  6931. 

Agriculture— Protection  of. 

Wo.  33. — PETITION  F©E  MOBE  EFFECTUAL  PROTECTION  OF  AQKIOCLTUKE. 

"  To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"The  undersigned  respectfully  pray  that  agriculture  may  be  more  ef- 
fectually protected,  by  preventing  fraudulent  importations  of  cattle  on 
pretense  that  they  are  for  breeding  only ; 

"By  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  barley,  with  proportionate  in- 
crease of  duty  on  malt ; 

"  By  duties  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  and  onions,  $2  per  100 
on  cabbages,  $3  per  ton  on  hay,  10  cents  per  pound  on  hops,  20  per  cent, 
on  beans  and  pease,  5  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  30  psr  cent,  on  fowls  and 
poultry,  and  on  '  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,'  with  no  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  mar- 
ket garden  products  now  dutiable ; 

"  By  such  increased  duties  on  flax  and  on  linen  goods  as  will  efiectually 
encourage  the  preparation  of  fiber  and  manufacture  of  goods ; 

"  By  abolishing  all  duties  on  sugar,  with  a  bounty  to  home  producers  ; 

"  By  preventing  imports  of  leaf-tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  at  the 
duty  imposed  on  other  leaf-tobacco,  and  repealing  all  internal  taxes  on 
tobacco ; 

"  By  restoring  to  wool-growing  the  substantial  protection  enjoyed  un- 
der the  tarifl"  of  1867,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  later  forms  of  foreign 
competition  and  of  evasion. 
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"The  undersigned  further  represent,  respectfully,  that  they  are  prac- 
tical farmers  of  this  locality." 

Eather,  then,  than  repeal  these  duties  and  these  direful  consequences 
follow,  let  us  grant  these  petitions  and  at  the  same  time  ful  fill  the  pledges 
made  to  the  people  in  1884  and  reiterated  in  1888  by  both  political  par- 
ties. 

— Bbownb,  T.  H.  B.,  Record,  7219. 

Agriculture — Protection  of— Democratic  Testimony. 

No.  33.— Between  1850  and  1860  the  farmers  of  the  country  more 
than  doubled  their  wealth,  and  between  1870  andlSSO  they  accumulated 
but  9  per  cent,  increase.  % 

I  append  an  exact  and  verified  table  of  the  figures. 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1830. 

$3,271,675,426 
644,180,616 
161,587,638 

$6,645,045,007 

1,089,329,915 

246,118,141 

$9,262,803,861 

1,625,276,457 

336,878,429 

$10,197,096,776 

Farm  animals 

1,500,384,707 

406,520.065 

Total 

3,967,343,680 

7,980,493,063 

11,124.958,747 

12,104,001,538 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  the  high  tariff  since  1861  is  the  sole  cause 
of  this  decay  in  the  industry  of  more  than  half  our  people,  I  do  most 
earnestly  contend  that  in  that  fact  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  one  of  the 
most  potential  causes  of  the  terrible  blight  and  depreciation  of  values 
which  has  befallen  American  agriculture. 

If  this  is  not  true,  why  is  it  that  during  the  same  decades,  and  fostered 
and  protected  by  this  system,  the  manufacturing  districts  have  so  enor- 
mously increased  in  wealth  7  There  is  but  one  answer.  Protection  ben- 
efits the  manufacturer  alone,  while  it  oppresses  and  levies  tribute  upon 
all  other  classes.     [Why  not  multiply  manufacturing  districts  ? — Ed.  ] 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4572. 

Note — PaiOES  OF  Agbioultubal  Pjsoduots.  Bead  carefully  the  following  Nos.  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  by  Ford,  Burrows  of  MloWgau,  and  Senator  Brown  of  Georgia.— Ed. 

Agricultural  Products— Surplus  fixes  prices. 

Jfo.  24.- No  tariff  can  help  the  farmer  on  his  surplus  production,  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  fixed  by  competition  with  all  the 
producers  of  the  world.  We  now  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent, 
of  our  agricultural  productions  and  export  about  30  per  cent,  of  them. 
Now,  mark  this :  Whenever  any  country  produces  more  than  it  con- 
sumes and  has  a  surplus,  the  price  of  that  surplus  will  fix  the  price  of 
the  whole  product.  Therefore,  so  long  as  our  farmers  produce  a  surplus 
(and  this  they  will  always  do)  the  price  of  the  agricultural  productions 
m  the  United  States  will  be  the  same  as  the  world's  price.  There  is  no 
escaping  this  conclusion.  You  may  pile  tariffs  on  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork 
and  cotton  mountains  high'  and  it  will  not  increase  the  price  of' those' 
products  in  this  country  a  penny — not  a  farthing. 

— FoKD  (Dem.),  Record,  3609. 
Agriculture— Surplus  products,  sale  of. 

No.  25.— For  the  disposition  of  this  surplus  he  requires  a  market 
and  that  market  which  yields  the  best  returns  will  be  to  him  the  most 
advantageous.  There  are  but  two  markets  open  to  him,  the  home  mar- 
ket and  the  foreign.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  farmer  can  be  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  a  policy  which  destroys  his  home  market  and  forces 
him  into  the  distant  markets  of  the  world  with  his  surplus  products,  with 
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all  the  attending  and  enormous  cost  of  transportation,  will  redound  to 
his  advantage  ?  Every  firmer  understands  that  the  nearer  his  market 
to  his  farm  the  more  abundant  his  profits.  Therefore,  any  policy  which 
"tends  to  diversify  our  industries  and  give  employment  to  a  large"  class  of 
■our  people  outside  of  agriculture,  and  who  thus  become  consumers  of  the 
fiurplua  products  of  the  farm  at  home,  must  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer ;  and  any  policy  which  tends  to  diminish  these  indus- 
tries and  force  the,  capital  and  labor  employed  therein  onto  the  farm,  to 
become  producer  rather  than  consumer,  must  from  necessity  increase  the 
agricultural  product,  while  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  demand  there- 
for. I  can  conceive  of  no  calamity  more  appalling  than  that  which 
would  overtake  our  vast  agricultural  interests  by  the  destruction  of  our 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  our  home 
market.  The  importance  to  agriculture  of  a  diversification  of  our  indus- 
tries and  consequent  creation  of  a  home  demand  for  the  surplus  product 
of  the  farm  was  strikingly  set  forth  by  Alexander  Hamilton  nearly  a 
■century  ago : 

"  This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
"the  soil  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is  of  all  things  that  which  must 
«fiiectually  conduce  to  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  To  secure  such 
a.  market  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  to  promote  manufaeturing 
^establishments.  Manufacturers,  who  constitute  the  most  numerous  class 
after  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  are  for  that  reason  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  the  surplus  of  their  labor." 

But  the  advantage  of  such  a  policy  does  not  rest  for  its  support  upon  a 
theory.  It  is  affirmed  by  experience,  and  it  may  be  well  to  again  remind 
the  President  that  "  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  not  a  theory."  It 
is  estimated  that  to-day  our  population  is  not  less  than  60,000,000,  of  which 
"Only  20,000,000  are  actually  engaged  in  any  gainful  occupation,  9,000,000 
-of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  11,000,000  employed  in 
other  pursuits.  Nine  million  farmers  are  feeding  a  nation"  of  60,000,000 
of  people.  How  does  this  advantage  the  farmers  ?  The  estimated  value 
of  the  products  of  our  farms,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  13,000,- 
<000,000  annually,  and  yet  94  per  cent,  of  this  enormous  product  is  taken 
in  our  own  market  and  consumed  by  our  own  people.  The  farmers  are 
compelled  to  export  only  6  per  cent,  of  their  products.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  value  of  our  manufactures  reaches 
the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  $7,000,000,000  annually,  yet  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  this  is  consumed  within  our  borders.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  our  industrial  products  of  farm  and  factory  will  aggregate  an- 
nually $11,000,000,000,  and  yet  nearly  $10,000,000,000  of  this  is  disposed  of 
in  our  market  and  consumed  by  our  own  people.  And  yet,  with  a  home 
market  of  such  absorbing  capacity,  built  up  ia,nd  sustained  by  a  diversifi- 
cation of  our  industries,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  are  constantly  hold- 
ing up  the  phantom  of  the  markets  of  the  world  as  the  one  thing  chiefly 
to  be  desired. 

— B0BEOWS,  Eecord,  3452. 

Agriculture— Tariff  raises  prices. 

BTo.  S6. — But  there  is  another  view  of  the  farmer's  interest  that  it 
would  be  well  in  this  connection  to  present.  The  advocates  of  the 
"whisky  ring,  in  their  zeal  for  reducing  the  tariff  and  retaining  internal- 
revenue  taxes,  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  tariff'  laws  raise  the  price  to 
consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  the  sum  paid'  for 
«uch  duties,  and  that  this  is  not  only  true  as  to  the  imported  article,  but 
that  it  raises  in  the  market  the  price  of  every  article  of  like  kind  produced 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  people  pay  not  only  the  tariff'  on  the  im- 
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ported  article,  but  aa  additional  sum  as  large  as  the  tariff  on  the  price  of 
every  article  produced  in  this  country  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  a& 
the  imported  article. 

—Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151, 

Agriculture— Protection  applied  to  tlie  Tarmer. 

If  o.  37.— The  rule  must  work  both  ways  or  it  is  not  a  good  rule.  ,  To- 
illustrate  the  manufacturers'  side  of  it :  We  will  say  that  the  tariff  on  cal- 
ico is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  owner  of  a  factory  in  Canada  im- 
ports one  thousand  bolts  of  calico  and  pays  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  on 
it.  He  adds  the  tariff  to  the  price,  and  it  ia  paid  by  the  consumer.  This„ 
according  to  the  rule,  adds  20  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  all  the  calico  man- 
ufactured in  this  country,  and  all  purchasers  of  calico  pay  20  per  cent^ 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  but  for  the  tariff  on  every  yard  of  cal- 
ico manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Now  we  will  test  the  rule  by  an  illustration  on  the  farmer's  side.  Sup- 
pose the  tariff  on  wheat  to  be  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  farmer  in. 
Canada  imports  into  the  United  States  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  pays, 
a  tariff  of  20  per  cent.  He  adds  the  tariff  to  the  price  of  the  wheat,  and 
it  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  follows,  under  the  rule,  that  this  at  oncfr 
raises  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  made  in  the  Uiiited  States,  an<6 
all  purchasers  of  American  wheat  must  pay  20  per  cent,  more  for  it,  and 
the  farmers,  as  a  protection  under  the  tariff,  get  20  per  cent  increase  oa 
the  price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  by  them.  If  the  rule  is  correct, 
when  appUed  to  the  manufacturer,  it  must  be  correct  when  applied  to  th& 
farmer. 

If  it  is  a  correct  rule  then  no  class  of  our  citizens  have  anything  lik» 
the  amount  of  protection  under  our  tariff  laws  that  is  given  to  the  plant- 
ers and  farmers  of  this  country. 

'  — Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151. 

Agriculture— Tariff  added  to  price. 

A  PHODIGIOUS  SHOWING  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

Jfo.  38. — For  instance  there  is  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  corn,, 
and  the  official  statistical  report  puts  down  the  whole  quantity  of  com 
produced  in  this  country  last  year  at  1,936,136,000  bushels.  There  were 
imported  last  year  30,536  bushels,  which  paid  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per 
bushel.  In  other  words  the  tariff  was  added  to  the  original  price  of  the 
corn,  and  that  raised  the  price  of  all  corn  produced  in  this  country  10 
cents  a  bushel.  Now,  what  was  the  result  ?  Ten  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
quantity  of  corn  above  mentioned  amounted  to  a  net  income  to  thfr 
farmers,  if  the  rule  be  correct,  of  $193,617,600  on  account  of  corn  alone- 
for  one  year. 

I  have  a  table  here  showing  how  much  under  that  rule  the  farmers 
made  net  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  other  articles,  showing  the  aggregate  of  net  profit 
to  the  planters,  farmers,  and  stock-raisers  of  this  country  under  the  rule 
above  mentioned'of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  round  num- 
bers in  a  single  year.  Now,  who  will  say  in  the  face  of  these  figures, 
taken  from  the  official  reports,  that  the  farmers  are  not  well  protected 
by  the  tariff?  If  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  tariff-reformers  is  correct,, 
then  there  is  no  escape  from  the  official  figures,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion tha*  the  farmers  made  last  year  by  the  tariff  over  a  billion  of  dollars- 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151. 

Agriculture  and  Tariff. 

Wo.  39— Oae  fact  will  show  how  wasteful  American  agriculture  might 
have  been.    In  1770  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  our  exports  con- 
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sisted  of  tobacco.'  And,  had  free  trade  continued,  we  would  now  b( 
striving  to  monopolize  the  European  markets,  diverting  all  our  land  t( 
the  production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  We  would  never  have  de 
veloped  those  fourteen  "  principal  vegetable  productions "  and  thos< 
"  orchard  products  "  that  we  have  to-day.*  These  advantages  to  agricult 
ure  could  only  proceed  from  the  creation  of  a  home  market.'  On  accoun 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  there  is  still  another  reason  why  th( 
home  market  is  more  advantageous  than  the  foreign.  When  agricultura 
products  are  consumed  near  the  farm  nitrogenous  refuse  may  be  returne< 
to  the  soil.  But  when  those  products  are  shipped  to  foreign  markets 
there  can  be  no  such  return.  The  soil  is  practically  transported,  anc 
lands  lose  their  fertility.  The  tariff  has  prevented  this  "ea>th-butchery ' 
in  the  United  States.  The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  a  market  for  thi 
surplus  is  strongly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mill.  "A  country,"  he  says,  "will  sel 
dom  have  a  productive  agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  population 
or  the  only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce." It  has,  I  believe,  been  thoroughly  established  that  such  a  markei 
never  has  existed,  and  does  not  now  exist  abroad.  By  a  protective  tarif 
we  have  created  such  a  market  at  home.  "The  arrival  of  manufacturers,' 
to  use  Mill's  expression,  has  enriched  the  farmers  by  the  value  of  the  fooc 
that  would  not  have  been  produced  had  those  manufacturers  not  beer 
here  to  consume  it,  or  which  would  have  been  produced  only  to  rot  ir 
granaries.  Nay,  more,  the  factory  has  stimulated  the  farm  to  still  greatei 
efforts  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  food.  An  incal 
culable  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  agriculture  has  resulted  from  the  estab 
lishment  in  this  country  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  methods  of  agri 
culture  have  been  vastly  improved  since  the  days  when  farmers  plowed 
their  lands  with  wooden  "bull-plows,"  sowed  their  grain  broadcast,  cut  i: 
with  a  scythe,  and  thrashed  it  with  a  flail.*  Had  we  not  fostered  th( 
mechanical  arts  by  a  protective  tariff,  would  the  agricultural  implements 
of  Auburn  and  Chicago  be  now  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the  world  ?' 
Would  American  agriculture  have  undergone  that  great  revolution  pro 
duced  by  American  steam-plows  and  stone-cutters,  and  reapers  anc 
binders  ?  In  less  than  a  century  would  the  product  per  man  have  in 
creased  five-fold  7°  The  history  of  American  agriculture  negatives  sue! 
conclusions.  Colonial  agriculture  was  rude  and  exhausting ;  for  the  fer 
■tilization  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  the  crops  were  never  practiced.' 
A  period  of  awakening  followed  the  revolution,  and  as  agriculture  undei 
the  tariffs  became  more  profitable,  it  gradually  came  to  be  studied  as  a 
science. '  With  the  invention  of  McCormick  that  science  began  its  extraor 
dinary  development,  continually  furthered  by  agricultural  chemistrj 
and  agricultural  machinery.  The  advantages  of  the  tariff  to  the  agricult 
ural  industries  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in  the  two  wordg  of  Mr 
Mill — a  "market"  and  "tools."  The  tariff  has,  therefore,  stimulated  tho3« 
industries,  and  enabled  them  to  yield  a  greater  product  of  wealth. 

— Hbnning's  Pkize  Essay,  1887. 

Agricnltnire  and  Tarilf. 

Jfo.  30. — Supposing  that  our  Democratic  free-trade,  tariff-for-revenue 
only  friends  shall  succeed  in  passing  this  bill,  every  industry  it  strikes 
must  either  reduce  the  wages  of  the  people  employed  therein  or  else  close 

'Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.,  p.  672. 

''Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  vol.  i.,  p.  738. 

"Political  Economy,  book  i ,  chap.  viii. 

*McMaster'B  History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

°Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  41. 

Tenth  Census,  Agriculture :  History  of  Am^ican  Agriculture. 

Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  14. 
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the  shops,  furnaces,  and  factories  which  give  them  employment.  In 
either  event  we  will  witness  increased  "strikes,"  "lock-outs,"  and  a  mill- 
ion of  wage-earners  that  are  now  finding  work  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
Sloyment  and  of  necessity  be  driven  to  tilling  the  soil.  These  men,  who 
ave  been  cousumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  will  become  producers. 
The  farmer  needs  no  more  competition  in  his  chosen  pursuit.  That 
which  he  produces  to-day  scarcely  compensates  him  for  his  labor.  If 
these  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits  are  to  become  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  where  are  the  agri- 
culturists to  find  a  market  for  that  which  they  produce?  We  shall  not 
find  it  in  our  own  country,  because  by  our  over-production  we  have  ruined 
our  home  mAket.  We  have  increased  producers  and  decreased  con- 
sumers, and  increased  our  productions  beyond  any  foreign  demand.  We 
shall  in  fact  become  a  nation  of  agriculturists,  and  no  nation  ever  has 
been  or  ever  will  be  prosperous  wjiere  its  people  are  wholly  or  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

— Bebwbe,  Record,  3605. 

Agricultnirists   Tote  taxes  upon  tlneiusclves  for  railroads 
and  factories. 

No.  31. — It  is  our  protective  tariff  which  has  largely  built  up  our  va- 
ried industries,  and  which  has  tended  to  make  us  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world.  A  protective  tariff  tends  to  aid  and  build  up  all  our 
industries,  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together,  and 
thereby  largely  save  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  has  made  more 
valuable  the  farm  and  given  a  better  market  for  its  products.  This  is 
what  has  made  lands  near  our  large  cities  more  valuable  than  those  more 
distant.  This  is  why  the  lands  in  rough  and  rocky  'New  England  and  in 
sterile  New  Jersey  are  more  valuable  than  our  fertile  lands  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota.  Every  farmer  knows  well  that  he  cannot  send  to  for- 
eign lands  his  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  -many  other  things  which  he 
grows  upon  the  farm,  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  the  home  market  for 
the  same.  Hence  it  is  all  important  that  he  should  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  building  up  of  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  near  his  home, 
where  he  can  market  his  surplus  productions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  see  them  often  voting  a  tax  upon  themselves,  or  aiding  by  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  assist  in  building  railroads  and  in  the  erection  of 
factories.  They  understand  perfectly  well  that  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  build  up  these  towns  and  bring  the  consumer  of  their  products  near 
to  them,  and  to  make  distant  markets  more  accessible.  Every  farmer 
who  produces  Vool  understands  full  well  that  he  can  not  raise  wool  in 
competition  with  that  which  is  produced  in  Australia  or  South  America. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  free-trade  Congressmen  may 
try  to  convince  them  that  free  imported  wool  will  be  to  their  advantage, 
but  their  own  practical  experience  tells  them  otherwise. 

— Beewee,  Record,  3605. 
Alum. 

(See  also  Soda.) 

Alum — Soda. 

Bfo.  S3. — There  are  about  twenty-five  firms  and  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  alum  and  soda  of  various  kinds.  They  con- 
sume a  vast  amount  of  material  which  is  the  product  of  labor.  They 
consume  salt  to  the  extent  of  500,000  tons,  sulphuric  acid  513,000  tons, 
lime  and  limestone  700,000  tons,  coal  800,000  tons,  nitrate  soda  17,000 
tons,  alum  clay  50,000  tons,  sulphate  of  ammonia  25,000  tons,  pyrites 
500,000  tons,  and  packages  2,610,000  barrels. 

Thpre  is  no  industry  in  the  whole  country  producing  a  manufactured 
article  in  which  labor  is  more  immediately  concerned  than  it  is  in  these 
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industries.  The  establishments  are  scattered  over  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  United  States  consume  37  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
production,  and  in  the  United  States  at  present  we  produce  about  18  per 
«ent.  of  the  total  consumption.  We  import,  therefore,  about  as  much  as 
we  produce.  In  my  district  there  is  one  of  these  establishments.  It 
employs  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  men.  It  has  strug- 
gled for  a  great  many  years  to  build  up  the  industry,  and  it  has  finally 
succeeded,  and  there  are  other  establishments  in  different  States  of  the 
Union  which  have  undergone  the  same  struggle  and  have  also  succeeded. 
The  accomplishments  brought  about  by  American  production  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  this  commodity  to  the  American  consumer  away  below 
what  it  was  before  our  home  industry  was  established. 

— Burrows,  of  Michigan,  Kecord,  6336. 

Alum  and.  Soda. 

IVo.  33. — The  alum  and  sulphate  of  soda  manufacture  would  cease 
entirely  if  those  articles  are  placed  on  the  free-list.  The  revenue  from 
the  other  forms  of  soda  would  be  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of 
reducing  the  duty  one-half,  as  England  is  forwarding  half  our  supply 
under  the  present  duty. 

Ten  million  dollars  are  invested  in  the  alum  and  soda  works  and  half 
as  much  additional  in  contingent  and  allied  industries.  Fifty  thousand 
people  are  dependent  upon  them  for  support.  The  manufacturer,  the 
laborer,  the  consumer,  the  mine  owner,  and  the  carrier  would  see  their 
money  drained  out  of  the  country,  and  their  requisites  would  be  vastly 
diminished. 

The  alum  clay  deposits  of  Indiana,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  now  being  developed,  and  this  would  cease  with  alum  on  the 
free-list. 

The  British  manufacturers  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  threatening 
evils  to  their  alum,  alkali,  and  soda  industries  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
development  of  those  industries  in  this  country.  Mr.  Weldon ,  in  a  paper 
read  in  London  in  1883,  gave  the  soda  production  of  the  world  at  710,000 
tons,  of  which  432,000  tons  were  made  in  England.  The  United  States, 
by  long  odds,  is'  the  heaviest  consumer. 

— Fakquhae,  Record,  5735. 

America^— Her  bulwarks  protection. 

Jfo.  34. — Sir,  the  higher  and  stronger  you  build  the  bulwarks  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry  the  more  efficient  and  potential  you  make 
the  American  man  and  the  more  firmly  you  establish  American  liberty 
and  equality ;  for  by  protection  only  can  you  secure  stability  of  prices  at 
fairly  remunerative  wages  to  labor  when  subject  only  to  the  fluctuations 
incident  to  American  competition  uninterfered  by  cneap  labor,  the  prod- 
ucts of  pheap  labor,  cheap  money,  and  the  surplus  dump  of  despotic 
and  barbarous  nations.  Therefore,  my  cry  is  still  for  the  American  idea 
of  protection  for  American  labor,  and  against  class  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  cotton,  whisky,  and  Great  Britain. 

— Brumm,  of  Pennsylvania,  Eecord,  5218. 

America  no  dumping  ground  for  England. 

Xo.  35. — Why,  sir,  the  question  is  not  one  even  of  what  it  costs.  I 
wish  to  show  from  what  I  said  before  that  the  protectionists  as  a  rule  do 
not  go  half  far  enough  when  they  say  all  we  require  is  protection  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  difference  in  wages,  as  English  products  are  sent  to  this 
country  and  sold  for  less  than  they  cost  in  England.  They  do  this  to 
keep  their  surplus  product  from  lowering  their  home  market.  Therefore 
it  is  not  forced  apon  their  market,  but  is  dumped  down  upon  our  market. 
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America,  with  its  enormous  resourceB,  with  its  industries  of  every 'de- 
scription, is  the  country  which  England  wishes  to  preserve  as  a  dumping- 
ground  fjr  its  surplus  products,  regardless  of  the  price.  ,  ^„,„ 
^                                                                          — Brumm,  Record,  5219. 

Asjierica  not  England  nor  Ciiina. 

No.  36.— Lst  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  as  our  Republic  is  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  politically  and  generically  as  well  aa  geographically, 
we  can  progrsss  in  the  solution  of  this  economic  problem  only  m  propor- 
tion as  we  are  socially  and  commercially  isolated  and  free  from  foreign 
alliances  and  entanglements.  In  other  words,  to  be  eminently  successful 
we  must  become  as  distinctively  American  in  our  commercial  independ- 
ence as  we  are  in  our  political  systems  and  geographical  position. 

Sir,  when  our  fathers  created  this  Government  they  made  such  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  old-established  systems  that  even  precedents  and  ex- 
amples of  other  nations  became  of  but  little  value  to  us. 

— Brtjmm,  Record,  5218, 

American  Iiabor. 

(Sae  also  Labor,  Wages,  Working  People.) 
American  lalbor  and  Constitution. 

No.  37.— Daniel  Webster  says :  "  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  con- 
versant with  the  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  annals  of 
this  country  from  1787  to  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to 
say  that  protection  of  American  labor  and  industry  was  not  a  leading,  I 
might  almost  say  the  leading,  motive,  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  tbr- 
mition  of  the  new  Government.  Without  that  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution, it  never  could  have  been  adopted." 

—Speech  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  27, 1844. 

American  labor  and  Oemocratic  platform,  18S4.    (See  1S6.> 
American  labor,  conditions  of. 

No.  38. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  declare  that  protection  does  not  protect  the  laborer  here 
in  America.  I  am  not  a  theorist,  and  yet  if  the  great  industrial  system 
of  protectionto  American  labor  does  not  protect  it  I  have  wondered  why 
it  was  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  left  their  homes 
in  Europe  every  year  and  emigrated  to  America  to  become  citizens  of 
the  Republic  and  co-workers  in  its  manifest  destiny.  Sir,  do  you  believe 
that  all  these  thousands  come  here  to  be  made  slaves  ?  Would  they  flee 
from  the  oppressions  of  Europe  to  become  still  more  oppressed  here  by 
an  industrial  system  that  is  talked  about,  studied,  and  prayed  for  in  every 
humble  cottage  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Ireland,  wherever  there  is  a  reso- 
lute heart  that  yearns  for  larger  liberty,  better  wages,  and  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  profit  from  daily  toil  ? 

— Cheadlb,  Record,  4601. 
Araierican  labor  insulted  by  comparison. 

No.  39. — It  placed  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  upon  a  plane 
60  elevated  that  it  is  an  insult  to  common  intelligence  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  their  condition  with  the  white  slaves  of  Europe. 

It  has  made  America  the  workingman's  paradise.  Here  he  drinks  in  • 
knowledge  gratis  from  the  sparkling  fountains  of  education.  To  him  lies 
open  every  avenue  that  leads  to  wealth  and  political  station.  He  feels  be 
is  a  man,  a  sovereign,  an  integral  part  of  this  Republic,  one  of  the  pillars 
on  which  it  rests.  He  is  so  different  in  manner  and  dress  from  foreign 
workingmen  that  the  myriads  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position looked  in  vain  for  the  laborers  of  America. 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4003. 
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Asuericau  manufactni'es. 

(See  also  Majjufactuees,  Mechanics,  anb  Factoeiks.) 

American  inasiui'actni-ers— €an    tliey  compete  witli  Oveat 
Britain  ? 

Ho.  4© — England,  fifty  years  ago,  with  her  advantage  in  machinery  and 
skilled  labc,  had  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  any  country,  however 
much  cheaper  its  labor  might  be,  while  to  day  she  admits  that  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  and  France  are  sorely  pressing  her.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
confronted  with  the  living  facts  of  to-day,  laying  aside  all  fanciful  theories, 
generally  founded  on  error,  can  this  Republic,  with  all  her  admitted  ad- 
vantages, compete  with  Great  Britain  and  the  nations  of  the-  Continent, 
even  in  her  own  markets,  with  labor  abroad  from  one  to  two  hundred 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  here  ?    It  can  in  only  two  ways : 

First.  By  enacting  into  law  the  policy  of  protection ;  that  is,  nearly 
equalizing  labor  by  a  duty. 

Second,  By  reducing  the  wages  paid  our  laborers  nearly  to  the  level  of 
European  wages. 

The  first  method,  fortunately,  is  now  no  experiment.  It  has  been  on 
-trial  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  its  fruits  are  known.  During  that 
time,  though  for  four  years  millions  of  men  were  converted  from  pro- 
ducers to  destroyers,  though  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  though  treasure  was  expended  and  property  destroyed  by  the 
billions,  yet  we  increased  in  population  a  million  a  year — more  than  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Austria  combined  in  the  same  time.  We 
increased  in  wealth  from  $17,000,000,000  to  $43,000,000,000— a  billion  a 
year.  Mulball,  the  English  statistician,  no  enthusiast  in  our  favor,  says 
that  this  Eepublic  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  laid  up  every  year 
$885,000,000 — almost  half  as  much  as  the  saving  of  the  whole  world. 
■Gladstone  says :  "  England's  daughter  beyond  the  seas  is  passing  by  the 
mother  at  a  canter,"  and  she  passed  by  her  long  ago — almost. distanced 
her  in  the  race.  Mulhall  gives  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  manufactories,  mines,  and  forestry,  $4,500,000,000,  an  increase 
since  1850  of  30  per  cent.  The  same  product  in  the  United  States,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  census  of  1880,  was  valued  at  $5,500,000,000,  an  increase 
since  1860  of  160  per  cent. 

Since  1860  our  farms  have  doubled  in  number,  increased  in  value  from 
$6,000,000,000  to  over  $10,000,000,000,  while  their  product  has  increased 
from  II  800,000,000  in  1860  to  $3,600,000,000  in  1880. 

Mulhall  gives  the  entire  product  of  Great  Britain,  farms  and  all,  in  1880, 
as  worth  $6,200,000,000,  $172  to  an  inhabitant ;  her  exportations  same  year 
$1,300,000,000,  leaving  consumed  at  home  $136  worth  to  an  inhabitant. 
The  entire  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was  valued  at 
$10,000,000,000,  $200  to  an  inhabitant,  and,  more  significant  of  prosperity 
than  any  other  statement,  $9,176,000,000  of  it  were  consumed  at  home. 
Our  home  narket  consumed  more  than  Great  Britain's  home  consump- 
tion and  exportations  combined.  Our  home  market  disposed  of  double 
in  value  the  combined  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Hussia,  Holland  and  Austria.  » 

Great  Britain  has  20,000  miles  of  railroad,  while  we  have  130,000,  reach- 
ing 2,300  counties  of  our  44  States  and  Territories.  We  have  grown  weak 
in  but  one  direction,  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  which,  during  this  period, 
has  been  absolutely  without  protection ;  but  our  coastwise  fleet  has  grown 
to  magnificent  proportions,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain's,  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  This  has  been  protected 
by  our  navigation  laws,  and  yet  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
<;an  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  repealed.  These  results,  Mr. 
President,  are  terrible  blows  to  theoretical  free  trade,  and  yet,  sir,  we 
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have  not  accomplished  all  that  we  ought  the  past  year.  The  com- 
pleted returns  show  that  we  imported  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
"  vicious  "  tariff; 

Ironand  steel  and  their  manufactures 154,618,986 

Wool  and  its  manufactures 60,586,614 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 33,807,288 

Silk  manufactures : 31,264,277 

Cotton  manufactures 29,500,000 

Total 209,777,160 

The  same  returns  show  that  the  increased  importations  of  these  manu- 
factures over  that  of  1886  amounted  to  nearly  $25,000,000 ;  that  the  in- 
crease came  when  the  duties  had  been  slightly  reduced.  Now  nearly  all 
of  these  manufactures  might  just  as  well  have  been  produced  at  home, 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  more  of  our  people  employed,  a  million 
more  supported,  a  larger  market  insured.  The  most  of  these  goods  were 
those  in  tbe  manufacturing  of  which  labor  was  the  most  important  element, 
its  cheapness  abroad  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  pay  the  duty 
and  sell  the  goods  in  our  market  to  the  exclusion  of  ours. 

— Senator  Feye,  Record,  654. 

American  system— Development. 

Wo.  41. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
other  side,  who  forget  that  for  eleven  years  they  have  controlled 
this  House,  and  for  three  years  past  ruled  this  country.  If  the  plain 
people,  the  working  people  of  my  country,  can  be  diverted,  by  these 
querulous  complaints,  from  the  greatness  of  the  American  protective 
system  and  the  splendor  of  its  development  as  fashioned  by  the  national 
Eepublican  party  during  the  recent  twenty-five  years,  they  indeed  are 
our  people — 

"  Like  the  people,"  to  borrow  from  an  old  philosopher, "  who,  when  they 
went  to  Olympia,  could  only  perceive  that  they  were  scorched  by  the- 
sun,  and  pressed  by  the  crowd,  and  wetted  by  the  rain,  and  that  life  was 
full  of  disagreeable  and  troublesome  things,  and  so  they  almost  forgot 
the  great  colossus  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  Phidias's  statue  of  Zeus,  which  they 
had  come  to  see,  and  which  stood  in  all  its  glory  and  power  before  their 
perturbed  and  foolish  vision." 

I  believe  rather  |that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  will,  with  our 
foremost  statesman,  again  declare  for  "  that  policy  which  inspires  labor 
with  hope  and  crowns  it  with  dignity,  which  gives  safety  to  capital  and 
protects  its  increase,  which  secures  political  power  to  every  citizen, 
culture  and  comfort  to  every  home.    [Great  applause.] 

— MoCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 
American  Workingmen. 

(See  also  American  Laboe,  Foebign  Laboe,  Labor,  Wages,  and- 

WOEKINGMEN.) 

American  worlcingmen,  pictures  for. 

Wo.  43.— Such  are  the  utterances  of  British  statesmen,  and  that  is  the 
feast  to  which  the  Democratic  party  invites  the  people  of  this  country 
But  before  accepting  the  invitation  let  us  ask  some  of  these  same  British 
statesmen  what  free  trade  has  done  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
Thomas  Carlyle  declared  only  a  few  years  ago  that— 
"  British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison 
swamp  of  reckless  postilence— physical  and  moral— a  hideous  living 
Golgotha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive.   Thirty  thousand  outcast  needle 
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women  working  themselves  swiftly  to  death.  Three  million  paupers 
rotting  in  forced  idleness ;  and  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger  of 
'despair," 

What  a  picture  that  is  for  American  working  men  and  women  to  con- 
template, and  what  a  feast  is  that  to  which  free  trade  invites  them  ? 

— Gallingek,  Eecord,  3688. 

American  irorbingmea  petition  in  Tain. 

BTo.  43. — But,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening  I  received  such  a  petition 
from  many  hundreds  of  people  in  my  district  protesting  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  most  unjust,  unwise,  and  uncalled-for  measure  that  I  am  im- 
pelled to  say  a  word  in  presenting  it  to  the  American  Congress.  This 
petition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  signed  by  many  hundreds  of  people  in  my 
little  city  who  know  what  labor  is.  They  live  by  the  toil  of  their  own 
hands.  Glad  am  I  to  say  that  they  are  intelligent  people.  They  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  protection.  They  know  what  the  passage  of  the 
Mills  bill  means  to  them,  they  know  what  it  means  to  all  American 
workingmen,  and  thejr  raise  their  voices  by  this  petition  in  solemn  pro- 
testation against  its  passage. 

Thousands  of  laboring  men  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent are  begging  Congress  to  defeat  this  bill.  They  are  workers  of  wool 
and  of  cotton,  of  iron  and  of  glass,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  they  stand  alone  in  making  this  request?  Need  I  make 
answer?  Why,  sir,  the  term  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  count  the  number  of  names  of  those 
throughout  this  prosperous  land  who  have  invoked  Congress  by  petition 
not  to  disturb  our  industries,  not  to  cripple  our  manufactures,  not  to 
place  our  happy  and  contented  and  prosperous  working  people  on  a  level 
with  those  less  favored  in  other  lands  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill. 

These  petitioners  are  not  confined  to  any  district  or  any  State.  Why, 
sir,  I  have  received  remonstrances  even  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

— Sherman,  New  York,  Eecord,  4321. 

American   Trorbmen — Wlien  more   degraded    and   poorer 
paid  tlian  now? 

Wo.  44. — I  heard  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  I 
heard  that  great  Democratic  Senator  from  Indiana — that  is,  what  is  left 
of  him  [laughter] — I  heard  them  ask,  "  When  was  the  American  work- 
man more  degraded  and  poorer  paid  than  now?"  That  is  what  we 
have  heard.  I  will  tell  you  when;  why,  every  day  the  Democratic  party 
was  in  power  in  this  country.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  remember  in  1857,  when  my  own  father,  who  was  a  skilled  mechanic 
and  a  builder  of  wagons,  worked  for  seventy -five  cents  a  day. 

You  remember  the  carpenter  who  went  South  and  applied  for  a  situa- 
tion as  a  carpenter,  about  that  time,  of  a  planter,  and  the  planter  said, 
''  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  employment ;  just  bought  two  carpenters 
yesterday.    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

— Mason,  Record,  4831. 

American  Sbipping. 

STo.  45.— A  recommendation  for  the  revival  of  American  shipping 
would  also  have  been  appreciated  by  the  people.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Mansur]  said  that  "the  tariff  has  destroyed  our  shipping, 
our  merchant  marine."  It  surely  did  not  destroy  the  vessels  captured 
and  burned  during  the  war.  The  truth  is,  our  shipping  has  not  since 
revived  because  it  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  ships  of  nations  which 
have  by  subsidies  encouraged  their  merchants  to  extend  the  maritime 
influence  of  their  governments  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.    I  am 
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•earnestly  in  favor  of  restoring  our  flag  to  the  ocean,  so  that  our  people 
may  enjoy  their  fair  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  Navy  : 

"  Our  shipping  cannot  be  revived  without  the  same  assistance  that  was 
given  the  ocean  steam  lines  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and,  latterly,  Spain.  Heretofore,  when  it  has  been  proposed  in  Congress 
to  grant  Government  aid  to  assist  in  putting  afloat  lines  of  ocean  steam- 
ers, questions  of  free  trade '  and  tarifi'  have  been  introduced  to  kill  the 
measure. 

*  *  »  *  *  '  *  « 

"  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the  nesrlect 
which  has  been  manifested  in  building  up  our  ocean  mercantile  marine, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feeling  will  spread  until  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  workmen  have  a  chance  to  earn  good  wages  and  the  Ameri- 
can ocean  steamers  have  a  fair  share  of  the  $150,000,000  annually  paid  to 
foreigners  for  carrying  our  goods. 

"  By  the  course^  we  have  pursued  in  this  country  we  have  actually  given 
protection  to  foreign  steam-ships  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  The  wharves 
of  New  York  are  decorated  with  foreign  flags,  while  hardly  an  American 
ensign  can  be  seen  floating  above  a  steamer  suitable  for  conversion  into 
a  vessel  of  war.  This  is  free  trade  with  a  vengeance,  all  on  one  side  and 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  We  ship  our  goods  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  foreigners  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  No  American  steam- 
ships are  employed  in  foreign  trade  because  subsidized  ships  can  drive 
them  off  and  carry  freight  cheaper." 


—Post,  Record,  4345. 


Antirpanper  bills.    (See  No.  SOI.) 
Army  blankets.    (See  Bfo.  54.) 
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Bagging  for  coTering  cotton. 

No.  46.— Missouri  manufactures  more  "  bagging  for  covering  cotton  " 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  this  class  of  goods  is  put  on  the 
free-list  the  industry  in  this  State  would  be  destroyed.  The  "  bagging 
for  covermg  cotton  "  is  made  especially  for  that  purpose  and  is  a  much 
coarser  grade  of  goods  than  "burlaps  "  bagging  and  hence  can  be  made  in 
this  country,  as  it  does  not  require  such  skilled  labor  as  "  burlaps"  bag- 
ging. At  present  not  a  yard  of  this  class  of  goods  is  imported :  it  is  all 
made  inthis  country ;  hence  placing  "bagging  for  covering  cotton"  on  the 
iree-hst  would  not  help  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  all  as 
thereis  no  revenue  derived  from  it.  At  present  the  bagging  made  in  this 
country  for  covering  cotton  is  being  sold  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost,  all  over 
the  country,  the  competition  among  the  American  mills  having  brought 
the  market  to  this  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  on  imported  goods. 

If  "burlaps  bagging  "and  "bagging  for  covering  cotton  "are  placed 
■on  the  free-list,  the  entire  industry  in  America  will  be  transferred  to 
England,  and  every  bagging  mill  in  America  will  be  compelled  to  close 
down,  and  will  only  be  worth  what  they  can  be  Eold  for  a!s  scrap-iron,  as 
the  machinery  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  IS  proposed  by  Mr.  Mills's  bill  to  place  jute  butts  (the  raw  material 
for  making  this  bagging  on  the  free-list  also.  As  the  'duty  on  jute  butts 
IS  very  trivial,  being  only  $5  per  ton,  it  would  not  enable  the  American 
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•ffliills  to  continue  to  make  bagging.  If  tte  jute  butts  are  placed  on  the 
^ree-list  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bagging  in  this  country 
12J  percent.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  "  burlaps  bagging," and 
"*■  bagging  for  covering  cotton"  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  or  to 
IJ  cents  per  pound. 

— Waenee,  Eecord,  5671. 

.lagging— Bfo  revenue  reform  in  this. 

Wo.  47. — Of  the  50,000,(  00  yards  of  cotton  bagging  manufactured  in 
Ihe  United  States  nearly  one-half  is  made  in  the  mills  in  the  city  of  St. 
Sliouis.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  of  the  many  industries  of  that  great 
manufacturing  center.  Its  existence  is  tlireatened  by  the  provision 
under  consideration,  reducing  the  duty  from  3  cents  to  three-quarters  of 
a,  cent  per  yard.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  operatives  are  employed  in 
the  mills  of  St.  Louis  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  bagging  for  cotton. 

Messrs.  Warner,  Jones  &  Gratz,  the  agents  of  these  mills  in  St.  Louis, 
write  me: 

"  Missouri  manufactures  more  '  bagging  for  covering  cotton '  than  any 
■other  State  in  the  Union.    The  '  bagging  for  covering  cotton'  is  made  es- 

Eeeially  for  that  purpose,  and  is  a  much  coarser  grade  of  goods  than '  bur- 
ips'  bagging,  and  hence  can  be  made  in  this  country,  as  it  does  not  re- 
■quire  such  skilled  labor  as  '  burlaps '  bagging.  At  present  not  a  yard  of 
this  class  of  goods  is  imported ;  it  is  all  made  in  this  country  ;  hence 
placing '  bagging  for  covering  cotton '  on  the  free-list  would  not  help  to 
Tedace  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  all,  as  there  is  no  revenue  derived 
■from  it.  At  present  the  bagging  made  in  this  country  for  covering  cotton 
is  being  sold  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost,  all  over  the  country,  the  -competi- 
tion among  the  American  mills  having  brought  the  market  to  this  con- 
^dition,  in  spite  of  the  feet  that  the  industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  on  im- 
ported goods." 

— Waknke,  Eecord,  6694. 

^Bagging— Petition  disregarded— Totes  will  speak. 

Bfo.  48.,--Sir,  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  evidence  piled  mountain 
high  will  not  change  the  vote  of  a  single  member  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Chamber.  You  will  vote  on  this  amendment,  as  on  all  others,  in  ac- 
cordance with  caucus  instructions.  Yet,  sir,  I  shall  submit  an  extract 
•from  a  petition  to  the  American  Congress  signed  by  161  workingmen 
rand  women : 

"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  25,  1888. 
"  Memorial  of  operatives  of  the  Standard  Mills  Bagging  Company  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
"  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

•'  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  operatives 
and  employes  of  the  Standard  Mills  Bagging  Company  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  reported  from  the 
•Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  reducing  the  tariff  on  jute  bagging  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  placing  burlaps  on  the  free-list,  will  compel  all  the  manufacturers  of 
ihese  fabrics  in  the  United  States  to  permanently  shut  down  their  fac- 
tories, or  will  compel  us,  your  petitioners,  to  work  for  the  low  wages  paid 
to  the  operatives  of  Dundee,  and  after  a  short  time  the  still  lower  wages 
paid  to  the  pauper  labor  of  Calcutta — in  the  former  case  less  than  one- 
fialf  and  in  the  latter  case  less  than  one-fifth  the  wages  we  receive. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  the  ofiicial 

report  of  Consul  Wells  to  the  State  Department  on  the  condition  of  jute 

laborers  of  Dundee  (Consular  Reports  on  Foreign  Labor,  volume  1,  page 

S6,  and  volume  2,  page  954)  wherein  it  appears  that  the  average  weekly 
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wages  of  females  are  bat  f2.50;  that  23,670  persons  live  in  8,630  single- 
rooms— '  hovels  '—with  nothing  to  lie  on  but' the  bare  floor,  and  no  cover- 
ing but  coarse  burlap  cloth,  and  that  only  occasionally ;  that  74,374  men, 
women,  and  children  occupy  16,187  two-room  houses,  and  that  thus  from 
extreme  poverty,  overcrowding  in  '  these  vile  dens,'  filth  and  neglect,, 
they  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  wretchedness,  infectious  diseases,  and 
immorality,  with  hardly  a  chance  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  a 
decent  manhood  and  womanhood. 

"  Your  petitioners  respectfully  suggest  that  provisions  of  law  which 
subject  us  as  wage-workers  to  the  alternative  of  such  unhappy  conditions 
as  are  shown  in  these  official  reports  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  of  your  honorable  body,  and  humbly  pray  relief  therefrom." 

Gentlemen,  you  may,  nay,  will, turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  the  pleadings  of 
these  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  laborers  of  the  country,  but  beware 
of  the  ides  of  November ;  they  will  obtain  a  hearing  then. 

— Waknbe,  Record,  6695. 

Bagging— Price  reduced  by  protection. 

jVo.  49. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  planter  who  uses' the  product  of 
our  American  mills  is  not  being  oppressed  by  a  high  or  unreasonable 
price  for  the  bagging  he  purchases.  Before  these  mills  were  established 
in  the  United  States  he  paid  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  18  to  24  cer^ts 
for  every  yard  of  bagging  he'  purchased.  Now  he  gets  American-made 
bagging  for  7  cents  a  yard.  Close  these  mills  by  unfriendly  legislation^ 
and  in  the  near  future  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  syndicate 
that  controls  the  entire  product  of  the  mills  at  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and 
we  will  be  sending  to  England  14,000,000  a  year  for  foreign-made  bag- 
ging that  should  be  expended  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-workers- 
of  America. 

— "Warner,  Record,  6695. 

Barley  not  a  I'arin  prodnct.    (See  Xo.  S46). 

Beans— Free  list. 

Wo.  50. — The  district  which  I  represent  is  very  largely  interested  im 
the  growth  of  beans,  some  of  our  farmers  raising  as  much  as  2,000  bush- 
els of  this  one  article.  In  reading  this  bill,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand upon  what  principle  this  product  is  selected  for  a  place  on  th& 
free-list.  I  asked  this  question  of  one  member  of  the  committee,  and  h& 
could  give  me  no  reason.  I  really  wish  I  could  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
reason  why  this  particular  agricultural  product  should  have  been  selected 
for  a  place  on  the  free-list. 

If  the  answer  be  made  that  the  intention  is  to  make  food  cheap  for 
the  laboring  people,  why  is  not  every  agricultural  product  suitable  for 
food  placed  on  the  free-list?  "Why  not  flour,  or  meal,  or  rice,  or  wheaV 
or  cheese,  or  butter?  I  cannot  imagine  or  conceive  of  any  good  reason. 
None  has  been  given. 

This  bill  should  be  based  upon  some  consistent  principle.  No  oue^ 
article  should  be  taken  oflT  or  put  on  the  free-list  unless  there  be  some 
good  reason  for  it.  Bice  is  necessary  for  the  poor  man  and  the  invalid  ;. 
beans  are  also  necessary  for  the  poor  man ;  why  should  not  these  two 
articles  be  placed  upon  an  equality  ? 

—Sawyer,  New  York,  Record,  6206. 

Belginm.    (See  Mo.  206). 

Bismarck  on  tlie  tariff. 

Wo.  51.— The  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck  regardinst  the  tariff  question 
is  interesting.    In  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  he  said :  "  The  success  of 
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the  United  States  in  material  development  is  the  most  illustrious  of  modern 
time.  The  American  nation  has  not  only  successfally  borne  and  sup- 
pressed the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war  of  all  history,  but  immedi- 
ately afterward  disbanded  its  army,  found  work  for  all  its  soldiers  and 
marines,  paid  oflF  most  of  its  debt,  given  labor  and  homes  to  all  the  un- 
employed of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within  the  territory,  and 
still  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  less 
felt.  Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ica is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany 
has  now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States." 

—Selected — Ed. 
Blaine,  James  O.,  defeat  of,  in  1SS4. 

■  BTo.  53. — Now,  my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Townshend]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat  seemed  to  be  greatly  troubled  about  a  leader  whom  he 
said  had  been  repudiated  by  the  people.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  a 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  land,  troubling  nobody,  pursuing  his  own  busi- 
ness, taking  no  part  in  American  politics  except  to  be  interested,  as  every 
patriotic  American  should  be,  in  the  magnificent  progress  of  our  country, 
should  be  such  a  source  of  anxiety  as  he  seems  to  be  to  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  , 

He  says  he  was  repudiated  by  the  people,  but  the  statement  is  not  true. 
He  was  repudiated  by  certain  Democratic  methods  which  prevented,  in 
certain  sections  of  this  country,  the  people  from  speaking  their  voice 
through  their  ballots  and  having  those  ballots  returned  truly  and  counted 
in  the  election.  And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  to-day  neither  he  nor  his 
party  dare  to  accept  the  honest  verdict  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
,  Ay,  it  he  knew  that  the  honest  verdict  throughout  the  land  was  to  be 
accepted  he  would  have  no  more  hope  of  the  election  of  his  candidate 
than  he  would  hope  to  climb  to  the  heavens  on  a  rainbow,  or  to  go  to 
heaven  himself,  holding  the  political  tenets  he  holds  to-day.  Intimidat- 
ing voters,  committing  frauds  at  the  ballot-boxes,  making  false  counts 
and  false  returns,  and  resorting  to  every  kind  of  iniquity  to  put  their 
candidates  intd  office  has  beeome  as  much  a  part  of  the  methods  of  the 
Democracy  as  holding  conventions  and  voting  at  the  polls.  Many  of 
their  brightest  lights  and  most  effective  workers  are  in  penitentiaries  for 
their  assaults  upon  the  franchise,  but  altogether  too  many  of  them  are 
still  running  at  large. 

— MiLMKEN,  Record,  4250. 

Blaine,  James  O. — Opinion  of  the  issue,  18SS. 

Wo-  53. — "  The  issue  (protection  or  free  trade)  which  the  Bepublicans 
maintained  and  the  Democrats  avoided  in  1884,  has  been  prominently 
and  specifically  brought  forward  by  the  Democratic  President  and  cannot 
be  hidden  out  of  sight  in  1888,  The  country  is  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  industrial  system  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  assured  a 
larger  nationaLgrowth,  a  more  rapid  accumulation  and  a  broader  distri- 
bution of  wealth  than  ever  before  known  to  history.  The  American  people 
will  now  be  openly  and  formally  asked  to  decide  whether  this  system 
■  shall  be  recklessly  abandoned  and  anew  trial  made  of  an  old  experiment 
■which  has  uniformly  led  to  national  embarrassment  and  widespread  in- 
dividual distress.  On  the  results  of  such  an  issue  fairly  presented  to  the 
popiUar  judgment,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  (Letter  from  Florence,  Jan- 
uary 25, 1888. 

Blanket— A  disgracetnl  Oovernment  contract. 

STo.  54.— On  the  25th  of  March,  1887,  the  United  States  Government, 
advertised  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  blankets  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Army. 
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There  were  foreign  bids  and  there  were  American  bids.  Now,  if  the 
President  is  right  in  saying  that  the  daty  is  added  to  the  cost,  then  the 
foreign  cost,  duty  added,  ought  to  be  just  equal  to  the  American  price. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  transaction  ?  The  foreign  bid  was  for  a 
four-pound  blanket  for  medical  purposes,  the  American  bid  was  $2.56, 
there  being  a  difference  of  30i^  cents. 

Who  do  you  suppose  got  the  contract?  There  was  a  foreign  bid  and 
an  American  bid,  and  the  difference  between  the  bids  was  30  cents  on 
each  blanket.  Now  iell  me  which  manufacturer,  which  country,  got  the 
contract? 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  would  not  have  given  it  to  the  American 
there  being  a  difference  of  only  30  cents  between  the  bids? 

Is  there  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  would  send  abroad  to  get  a 
pair  of  blankets  merely  to  save  30  cents  on  them,  thus  taking  away  from 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
laborer  that  much  business?  However  that  may  be,  that  contract  did  go 
abroad.  English  labor  made  those  2,000  blankets  for  the  use  of  our  army. 
American  labor  was  boycotted  and  they  came  in  without  paying  any 
duty.  The  Government  took  advantage  of  a  law  that  stands  on  the 
statute-book  and  admitted  them  in  free  of  duty.  There  being  so  little 
revenue  in  the  Treasury,  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  save  every  penny, 
so  they  took  advantage  of  that  law  which  permits  the  United  States  to 
bring  in  goods  free  of  duty. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  The  duty  on  blankets  of  that  quality 
is  18  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Eighteen  cents  a 
pound  upon  2,000  blankets,  4  pounds  each,  is  $1,440;  35  per  centi  ad 
valorem  is  $1,576.40,  making  a  total  duty  upon  those  2,000  blankets,  which 
were  bought  from  a  foreign  blanket  maker,  of  $3,016.40.  The  cost  of  those 
blankets,  therefore,  with  the  duty  added,  would  be  $7,520.40. 

Now,  if  the  President  is  right  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  pn 
Ways  and  Means  is  right  in  saying  that  this  duty  is  added  to  the  price 
to  the  American  consumer,  then  $7,520.40  is  exactly  what  the  American 
price  would  be. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  American  price?  The  American 
price  was  $5,120.  That  is,  it  was  $2,400  less  than  the  foreign  cost,  duty 
added.  Without  any  duty,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  Amer- 
can  and  the  cost  of  the  foreign  blankets,  the  whole  2,000,  was  about  $600. 
Now  you  see  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  get  the  duty,  and  that,  I 
submit,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  does  not  give  it  to  his  workmen.  I 
am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  know  of  this  transaction,  which  had  occurred  under  his  own 
administration,  so  that  he  might  have  avoided  making  the  blunder  which 
he  made  in  his  message  when  he  said  that  the  duty  was  added  to  the 
cost.  And  I  do  not  know  what  those  about  me  may  think  about  it,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  that  our  Government  went  abroad  and  bought  those 
blankets  just  to  save  30  cents  apiece  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  this  Government  of  ours,  which  is  supported 
by  its  own  people,  would  patronize  its  own  people.  I  think  that  is  an 
example  of  patriotism  which  it  should  set  for  its  people.  I  wish  the  men 
who  pay  the  taxes  to  support  this  Government,  to  pay  the  President's 
salary  and  other  expenses  of  the  Government,  would  be  patronized  when 
the  Government  has  anything  to  buy,  don't  you?  And  are  you  not  a 
'.ittle  ashamed  of  this  transaction,  all  of  you?  I  do  not  know  whether 
thelike  was  ever  done  under  any  former  administration  or  not;  but  it 
never  ought  to  be  done,  except  in  time  of  war  or  great  public  necessity, 
by  any  future  administration  of  any  party. 

— McKiNLKY,  Record,  4756. 
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Blankets— Poor  mau's. 

No.  55. — The  cost  of  a  pair  of  fiVe-pound  woolen  blankets  in  England 
is  $4  45.  American  blankets  of  precisely  the  same  weight  and  quality 
cost  $5.20.  The  duty  ia  $4.25  and  custom-house  fees  65  cents.  If  the 
free-trade  argument,  that  the  cost  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
were  true,  the  poor  man's  blanket  should  cost  $9.35  instead  of  $5.20,  and 
that  without  allowing  anything  for  transportation  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  exchange. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Macdonald],  whom  I  do  not 
see  in  the  House,  whose  figures  submitted  here  a  few  days  ago  I  have 
examined,  would  go  at  it  in  this  way : 

Price  of  one  pair  poor  man's  blankets... $5  20 

Bobber  tariff  i i  95 

Price  ol  one  pair  poor  man's  blankets  wltb  robber  tariff  repealed 25 

Gain  to  poor  man 4  95 

— Congressional  Record,  3947. 

He  would  have  you  believe  that  under  free  trade  a  pair  of  blankets 
could  be  bought  here  for  25  cents.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of  his 
deductions  in  figuring  up  the  "gain"  on  necessaries  under  this  bill.  The 
proposition  is  too  absurd  for  farther  comment. 

.  — Haugen,  Becord,  4231. 

Blankets,  Poor  man's. 

Wo.  56. — Now,  the  gentleman  had  a  lot  of  blankets  here  the  other 
day.  The  very  climax  of  the  gentleman's  speech  was  reached  when  he 
came  to  a  description  of  the  American  blankets,  and  the  enormous  bur- 
dens that  the  tariff  laid  upon  the  poor  man's  bed  and  covering.  Why, 
you  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  enunciating  the  national  issue  for 
1888,  and  I  think  really  that  is  about  aU  they  have  left  now  that  civil- 
aei-vice  reform  is  gone. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  He  told  you  that  for  one  pair  of  5pomid 
blankets,  which  he  exhibited,  the  price  was  $2.51,  the  labor  cost  35  cents, 
the  tariff  $1.90,  and  the  difference  between  the  labor  and  the  duty  $1.55. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Texas  turned  to  this  House  and  to  his  admir- 
ing associates  and  listening  audience  and  said :  "  Why  does  not  the  man- 
ufacturer give  the  laborer  that  $1.55,  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost 
and  the  duty?"  which  was  followed  by  deafening  applause. 

Did  he  not  leave  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  that  the 
manufectnrer  got  the  duty  ?  He  asked  why  he  did  not  give  it  to  the 
laborer?  and  turning  he  said :  "  Of  course  he  would  not  do  that ;  he  put 
it  into  his  pocket."  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  manufacturer  did  not  give  it  to  the  laborer.  It  was  because  he 
did  not  get  it  himself. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  got  his  figures,  but  I  have  a  care- 
ful statement  from  one  of  the  leading  blanket  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  I  intend  to  give  the  facts  fully.  ■ . 

Blankets  are  numbered  according  to  grade  and  according  to  weight. 
There  are  several  grades  of  five-pound  blankets  numbered  1, 2, 3,4,  and  5. 
A  No.  1  five-pound  blanket  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sells  for 
$1.72.  The  labor  represented  in  the  blanket  is  87J  cents ;  the  duty  is 
$1 02.  Of  a  scarlet  blanket,  five  pounds,  the  price  is  $2.27 ;  the  labor  is 
87J  cents ;  the  duty  is  $3.17.  Of  the  white  all-wool  Falls  of  Schuylkill 
blanket  the  price  is  $3.62;  the  labor  $1.05 ;  the  duty  $2.60.  Of  the  Gold- 
Medal  blanket  the  price  is  $4.53 ;  the  labor  $1.05 ;  the  duty  $3.50. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  duty  was  added  to  the  cost,  what  would  the 
American  manufacturers  get  for  these  blankets  ?  They  should  get  for 
the  first  blanket  $2.74.  How  much  do  they  get?  They  get  only  $1.72. 
They  should  get  for  the  second  blanket,  duty  added,  $3.77.    How  mujh 
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do  they  get?  They  get  12.27.  They  should  get  for  the  third  15.12.  How- 
much  do  they  get  ?  They  get  13.17.  They  should  get,  duty  added,  for 
the  fourth  class  16.22.  How  much  do  they  get?  They  get  $4.35.  They 
should  get,  duty  added,  for  the  highest  grade,  $8.03.  How  much  do  they 
get?    They  get  $4.05.  .    ,„^„       , 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  these  same  blankets  cost  in  1860  under 
a  revenue  tariflC,  under  a  free-trade  domination  of  this  country  by  the 
Democratic  party  ?  What  did  we  pay  for  the  same  blankets  that  year  as 
contrasted  with  what  we  pay  now  ?  The  blanket  that  sells  to-day  for 
$1 02  sold  in  1860  for  $2.  The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.45  sold  m 
1860  for  $2.50.  The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.31  sold  in  1860  for  $2.25. 
The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.90  sold  in  1860  for  $3.50.  The  blanket 
that  sells  now  for  $2.58  sold  for  $3.75  in  1860.  The  blanket  that  sells  now 
for  $4  35  sold  for  $7.50  in  1860.  The  blanket  that  sells  for  $5.85  now  sold 
for  $10  in  1860.    The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $6.80  sold  for  $13  in  1860. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  wages  are,  for  that  is  an  essential  element  in 
this  question.  In  1860  a  spinner  got  $6  a  week  in  this  same  establish- 
ment, and  I  am  speaking  from  the  books  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  bo 
idle  and  hearsay,  second-hand  statement  that  I  am  making,  nor  does  it 
come  from  any  foreign  source,  nor  is  it  based  on  any  information  from 
abroad.  It  is  taken  from  the  actual  books  of  a  manufacturer  of  blankets 
in  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  manufacturing  for  a  great  many  years.  A 
spinner  got  for  a  week's  work  in  1860,  $6.  What  does  he  get  now  ?  Fif- 
teen dollars.  Six  dollars  a  week  in  1860,  and  $15  a  week  in  1888!  A 
piecer  boy  got  $1.15  a  week  in  1860,  and  he  gets  $3.50  now.  A  weaver 
got  $4  in  1860,  and  $10  in  1888.  A  finisher,  unskilled,  got  $4.15  in  1860, 
and  he  gets  $9  in  1888.  A  skilled  finisher  got  $6  in  1860,  and  $16  in  1888. 
A  dye-house  hand,  unskilled,  got  $4.25  in  1860,  and  he  gets  $9  in  1888. 
A  common  laborer  $4  in  1860,  and  gets  $7.50  in- 1888.  A  skilled  laborer 
got  $4.50  in  1860,  and  he  gets  $9  in  1888.  An  engineer  got  $6.50  in  1860, 
and  he  gets  $16  in  1888. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  the  spinner  in  1860  could  buy  three  pairs  of 
cheap  blankets  for  one  week's  work.  The  spinner  under  American  pro- 
tection in  1888,  for  the  price  of  one  week's  work,  can  buy  fifteen  pairs  of 
blankets.  Talk  about  productive  capacity !  Think  about  buying  capac- 
ity !  The  spinner  buys  his  blankets  for  one-half  what  they  cost  him  in 
1860 ;  and  he  gets  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  his  labor  in  1888  as 
he  gpt  in  1860.  Do  you  wonder  these  men  do  not  like  your  bill?  [Ap- 
plause.] Do  you  wonder  these  men  condemn  the  action  of  your  com- 
mittee for  not  listening  to  their  story  ? 

— McKiNLEY,  Eecord,  4755. 
Blankets,  Woolen. 

Bfo.  57. — I  was  very  much  interested  the  other  day  when  I  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr.  Mills] 
speaking  in  regard  to  the  great  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  which  was 
placed  on  "  the  poor  man's  blanket."  He  talked  so  pathetically  in  regard 
to  this  subject  that  I  wondered  whether  what  he  said  could  be  true.  I 
recollected  that  we  had  out  in  my  State  a  woolen  mill  or  two,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  send  out  to  that  State  for  a  pair  of  blankets.  I  have  those 
blankets  here,  and  I  ask  that  two  of  these  page-boys  take  those  blan- 
kets out  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  that  members  may  see 
them.  [The  blankets  were  exhibited  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gear's  re- 
quest.] Sir,  there  is  a  pair  of  blankets  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  Eng- 
land or  anywhere  in  America.  They  weigh  5  pounds  and  2  ounces,  and  it 
required  for  their  manufacture  II  pounds  of  wool.  They  are  made  of 
Iowa  wool  in  an  Iowa  mill  by  Iowa  employes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  spoke  of  $2.50  as  the  cost  in  one  case  and 
$2.70  as  the  cost  in  another  case  of  a  pair  of  five-pound  blankets ;  and  re- 
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Tmember  each  of  these  blankets  is  just  5  pounds.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  that  the  duty  on  those  blankets  would  be  $1.90  per  pair,  and 
"that  this  was  the  amount  which  the  manufacturer  put  in  his  pocket. 
l^'ow.sir,  to  manufacture  this  pair  of  blankets  which  the  House  has  bo- 
fore  it  took  11  pounds  of  wool,  at  27  cents  a  pound.  Now,  11  pounds  of 
wool  at  27  cents  per  pound  would  be  $2.97  ;  to  that  add  61  cents,  which  the 
-gentleman  from  Texas  says  is  the  costof  making,  and  the  amount  will  be 
^3.58;  add  to  that  the  duty  on  blankets,  $1.90,  and  the  amount  is  $5.48. 
Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  amount  ,of  the  tariff  duty  is  added  directly  to 
the  cost  of  the  American  blanket,  the  cost  of  these  blankets  should  be 
^5.48 ;  and  allowing  the  retailer  a  fair  profit,  they  should  sell  at  $6  per  pair. 
But,  sir,  I  have  a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer  certifying  as  to  the 
■quality  and  price.  The  wholesale  price  is  $4.50,  and  the'  retail  price  at 
any  store  in  Iowa  is  $5  per  pair. 

i  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  friend  from  Texas  in  his 
illustration  does  not  give  the  price  at  which  the  American  blankets  he 
-talked  about  are  sold — not  at  all ;  and  I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  they 
Tevise  the  tarifli  and,  as  they  say,  take  the  tax  off  "  the  poor  man's  blan- 
ket," do  not  take  off  one  penny  in  favor  of  the  poor  man. 

— Gear,  Becord,  5548. 

3Soots  and  Sboes. 

(See  also  Lbathbk.) 

3{oots  and  Slioes — Bfeir  England.  • 

Wo.  58. — In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  the  entire  country 
-eipploys  forty-three  ipillion  dollars  in  capital ;  over  one  hundred  and 
two  millioii  dollars  are  expended  for  material,  and  from  it  products  are 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty -six  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  industry,  felt  and  known  in  every  home  of  the  nation, 
^nd  marked  in  the  foot-prints  of  the  legislators  from  the  Southern  States, 
the  six  New  England  States  employ  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  capi- 
tal, considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all;  they  pay  seventy  millions 
-of  dollars  for  material,  about  three-fourths  of  all,  and  yield  a  product  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars,  slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  is  the  best  customer  for  hides  that  the  South  has  or  will  have 
in  all  time  to  come. 

— Gallingek,  Record,  3689. 

Soots  TS.  Corn,  under  a  Democratic  TariflT,  1846. 

No.  59.— I  was  making  a  speech  soon  after  that  time  in  another  part 
of  the  country  to  an  immense  crowd  of  farmers.  I  was  making  about  the 
same  sort  of  a  speech  that  I  am  making  to-day.  I  happened  to  refer,  as 
I  well  remember,  to  the  time  when  corn  sold  at  10  cents  a  bushel.  At 
that  point  a  prominent  old  farmer  in  the  crowd  whom  I  had  known  all 
my  life — he  was  much  older  than  myself,  but  we  had  been  in  the  army 
together  and  I  knew  him  very  well — called  out,  "Hold  on  a  moment! 
IJnder  the  Democratic  tariff  of  1846  I  hauled  50  bushels  of  corn  right 
across  the  river  there  and  put  it  in  Emmet  Munday's  corn-crib  for  one 
pair  of  boots,  the  price  being  $5  for  the  boots  and  10  cents  a  bushel  for 
the  corn."  I  then  said,  "  Jake" — for  down  in  my  country  I  call  people 
hy  their  first  names — "  how  many  people  will  50  bushels  of  corn  shoe  now 
under  this  rascally  Republican  policy  of  protection?"  "By  George  1  it 
would  shoe  a  family  of  a  dozen  for  at  least  two  years."  [Laughter  and 
a.pplause.]    That  is  a  fair  illustration. 

— HouK,  Record,  4103. 
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No.  60.— Placing  borax  on  the  free  list  will  destroy  an  important  in- 
dustry on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  increase* 
tarifi'  given  it  by  the  law  of  1883,  since  which  the  production  has  in- 
creased from  5,600,000  pounds  in  1883  to  10,182,000  pounds  m  1887,  and> 
during  that  period  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
at  any  other  period  of  production.  In  1873  the  price  was  33  cents.  It  is>. 
now  6}  cents :  all  due  to  American  production  under  the  encouragement 
of  a  protective  tariff.  This  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  our  markets  agai» 
placed  in  the  control  of  the  foreigner. 

The  bill  will  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  chemical  industry,, 
an  industry  which  employs  from  35,000  to  40,000  people,  and  with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  not  less  than  $140,000,000.  The  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States  informs  us^ 
under  date  of  March  31, 1888,  that  the  free  list  and  the  reduced  rates 
of  duty  fixed,  applicable  to  the  chemical  schedule,  will  greatly  injure  if 
not  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  their  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

—House  Eept.  1-50  (Tariff),  No.  149&,  p.  23. 

Borax— A  foreign  xiionopoly. 

aro.  61.— For  the  forty  years  prior  to  1872,  when  the  borax  market 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  the  American  consumers' 
were  never  able  to  buy  a  pound  of  borax  for  less  than  28  cents.  The' 
Duke  de  Lardrell,  controlling  the  great  Tuscany  product,  was  able  to  fix: 
the  price  to  suit  himself.  Boracic  acid  is  nowhere  found  in  a  pure  state- 
in  any  quantity  except  at  the  boracic  springs  in  Tuscany,  owned  by  the 
titled  gentleman  just  named. 

The  discovery  of  borax  was  first  made  in  California  in  the  year  1856i 
There  was  no  production,  however,  of  any  consequence  until  the  year 
1865,  when  a  few  hundred  tons  were  placed  on  the  market  at  about  25!» 
cents  per  pound  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  and  for  forty  years  pre- 
vious an  importing  firm  in  New  York,  representing  a  prominent  English, 
house,  controlled  the  market  of  this  country,  receiving  the  supply  'either 
as  refined  borax  or  boracic  acid,  the  latter  being  the  essential  ingredient, 
in  the  borax  of  commerce. 

— MoKEOw,  Record,  5736. 

Borax— Bad  faitb  of  remoTing  tlie  duty. 

Wo.  63. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  feature  to  which  I  wish  to.- 
call  a,ttention.  The  borax  iields  are  located  on  lands  designated  in  our 
land  laws  as  "mineral  lands,"  and  the  people  who  have  taken  up  these- 
fields  have  done  so  in  good  faith,  supposing  that  the  industry  had  the 
friendship  of  the  Government.  They  have  gone  on  and  expanded  their 
money, paying  $2  50  an  acre  for  the  land;  and  the  borax  being  a  scattered 
product,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  land  otherwise  worthless,  for  which  they  paid  the  price  for  mineral 
land.  Now,  having  made  these  purchases,  I  submit  they  had  the  right- 
to  suppose  that  the  law  would  not  be  changed  so  as  to  destroy  the  value? 
of  their  lands. 

— MoERow,  Record,  5737. 

Borax— How  tlie  monopoly  acted. 

Wo.  63. — In  1872  some  important  borax  fields  were  discovered  in  the? 
desert  regions  of  California  and  Nevada  from  which  borax  was  taken  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  result  was,  as  I  have  just  stated,  that  a  large 
amount  was  pJaced  on  the  market  in  1873.  This  domestic  product  iiQ- 
duced  the  foreign  importer  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  reduction  of  the^ 
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tariff,  in  which  he  was  successful ;  and  in  1874  borate  of  lime,  crude  borax, 
and  boracic  acid  were  placed  on  the  free-list.  The  efifect  of  the  removal 
of  the  duty  was  to  diecourage  the  producers,  and  the  industry  was  accord- 
ingly restricted. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the  tarifi  of  188a 
went  into  effect  the  importer  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  product 
imported  an  immense  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  I  believe  the  amount  was 
4,178,737  pounds,  as  I  find  it  reported.  This  large  importa,tion  was  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  action  of  Congress  in  placing  borax  on  the  dutiable  list, 
and  the  effect  has  been  such  that  the  market  has  been  carrying  a  large 
surplus  ever  since,  or  until  quite  recently.  The  domestic  producer  has 
been  suffering  from  this  unfortunate  competition,  designed  as  a  means  tO' 
secure  his  utter  destruction. 

— MoEEOw,  Record,  5737. 

Boxes— Orange  or  lemon. 

No.  64, — The  exporting  agent  of  the  manufacturers  writes  me  that  he 
has  paid  as  high  as  $5,000  for  freight  on  these  boxes  in  a  single  month, 
and  that  he  has  collected  more  than  $1,750,000  for  the  shooks  thus  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  all  of  which  came  from  the  foreign  purchaser 
and  was  distributed  among  the  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  formers  of 
my  section. 

I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  remission  of  duty  will  not  stimu- 
late competition  with  California  or  Florida  oranges,  as  the  boxes  are  used 
for  Mediterranean  fruit  that  comes  here  at  a  season  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  product,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Jamaica  or 
Porto  Rico  oranges  that  are  imported  in  barrels. 

Now,  what  is  pri^posed  by  this  amendment  is  not  an  increase  of  the 
revenue,  but  a  decrease.  It  provides  simply  that  when  a  cargo  of  oranges 
shall  come  from  Sicily  or  Messina  or  other  ports,  bearing  with  it  the  veri- 
fication of  the  American  consul  that  those  oranges  are  in  boxes  manufact- 
ured in  the  United  States — and  I  will  say  that  all  the  regulations  have 
been  carefully  made  by  the  Department,  under  the  old  law,  and  carried 
out  for  years  to  prevent  any  difficulties  in  this  regard — thereupon  there 
shall  be  a  remission  of  dutjr  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  for  each  full  box  and 
3  cents  for  each  half  box,  giving  to  that  extent  an  advantage  to  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  American  boxes  and  thereby  inciting  the  foreign  fruit- 
grower to  use  the  American  shooks  instead  of  the  foreign  shocks,  thus; 
giving  to  labor  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  that 
industry.  I  say  this  was  the  law  from  1875  to  1883.  It  was  intended  to 
be  reincorporated  in  the  law  of  1883  ;  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  by  the  "Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House,  but 
was  omitted  by  inadvertence. 

As  no  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  either  House  during  the  previous  two- 
Congresses,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883,  it  has  been  impossible 
until  now  to  remedy  the  omission.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  valid 
objection  by  anybody  to  the  amendment  and  I  therefore  hope  it  will  be 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BouTELLB  demanded  a  division. 

The  committee  divided ;  and  there  were — ayes  54,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

— BouTBLLB,  Record,  6948. 

Brick. 

Wo.  65.— There  are  made  annually  in  the  United  States  over  3,822,- 
300,000  common  brick,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  over  576,000,000  of 
such  brick. 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in  the  brick  and  tile  manu- 
.fecture  (exclusive  of  sewer  and  drain  tile)  is  over  $27,500,000,  the  number 
of  employes  is  over  66,000  (of  whom  over  59,000  are  males  above  sixteen 
years  of  age),  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  per  year  is  over  $13,- 
400,COO.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  same  manufacture  employs  nearly 
$4,000,000  of  capital,  and  over  7,000  hands,  of  whom  over  6,700  are  males 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  wages  paid  them  amount  to  over  $]„600,- 
OOO  per  year,  and  the  product  amounts  to  over  $4,000,COO. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  value  of  the  importation  last  year  (otherthan  fire-brick)  amouvted 
to  over  $31,000,  paying  a  duty  of  over  $6,000.  What  the  importation  would 
tave  been  with  the  duty  removed  no  man  can  tell. 

— Paekee,  Eecord,  6150. 

Note.— Democbatio  Methods  of  Aeguihent.    See  Nos.  66,  67, 68,69,  on  Wealth.— ED. 

Britisli  gol«l— Wliere  is  it  ?— Democratic  metliods  of  argu- 
ment exposed. 

BTo.  66. — Since  the  protective  element  entered  into  tariff  legislation 
in  1861  the  American  farmers  have  sold  in  the  European  market  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  and  cotton  to  the  amount  of  over  $10,500,000,000.  Since 
1861  this  enormous  sum  in  gold  has  been  brought  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  as  the  sum  of  the  foreign  marketings  of  our  agriculturists, 
and  for  which  there  were  no  home  markets  for  them. 

Where  is  the  money  now?  Where  is  this  British  gold?  Let  us  see. 
Massachusetts  has  now  in  her  savings-banks  $317,097,499.  What  has 
Illinois  to  show  for  her  part  ?  Mortgages  on  her  farms  t»  the  amount  of 
$410,000,000,  mostly  held  in  the  manufacturintr  States.  Massachusetts 
does  not  raise  enough  oil  her  farms  to  feed  her  people.  Behold  the  con- 
trast !  Maine  has  in  her  savings-banks  $38,319,643,  while  Kansas  has  on 
her  farms  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $125,000,000,  mostly  held  by  people 
in  the  nine  manufacturing  States.  Connecticut  has  over  $102,000,000  in 
her  savings-banks,  while  Indiana  farms  are  mortgaged  for  $286,.500,000, 
mostly  to  people  in  New  England.  The  manufacturing  State  of  New 
York  has  in  her  savings-banks  $482,500,000,  while  the  farms  of  the 
agricultural  State  of  Iowa  are  mortgaged  for  $225,5C0,000.  The  manu- 
facturing State  of  Rhode  Island  has  in  her  savings-banks  $53,285,000;  the 
■farms  of  Missouri  are  mortgaged  for  1168,590,000.  The  manufacturing 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  her  savings-banks  $42,220,000,  while  Min- 
nesota is  mortgaged  for  $122,500,000.  The  manufacturing  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  in  her  savings-banks  $50,822,000,  and  the  agricultural 
State  of  Michigan  has  farm  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $129,229,553.  The 
manufacturing  State  of  New  Jersey  has  savings-banks  deposits  in  the 
sum  of  $27,500,000,  while  the  agricultural  State  of  Wisconsin  has  farm 
mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $175  000,000.  Vermont,  a  manufacturing 
State,  has  in  her  savings-banks  $15,587,000,  while  Ohio  has  farm  mort- 
gages to  the  amount  of  $350,000,000. 

— Wilson,  Minnesota,  Record,  3619. 

Where  is  tite  money?— Answered. 

No.  67. — Sir,  we  have  a  system  of  banking  in  this  country  which  we 
call  the  national-bank  system.  Its  capital  is  $578,462,765;  its  surplus 
fund  $173,913,440 ;  its  undivided  profits  are  $71,450,167  ;  making  a  total 
of  $823,826,372.  The  general  impression  is  that  these  banks  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  rich  men.  That  is  not  a  fact.  In  all  the  country 
banks  laboring  men  have  more  or  less  part.  I  have  a  statement  here 
from  the  Comptroller's  report  showing  the  number  of  persons  who  own 
stock  in  these  banks  and  who,  of  course,  own  the  surplus  fund  and  the 
undivided  profits.  Outside  of  corporations  there  are  233,680;  of  corpo- 
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ratiohp,  7,492 ;  total.  241,172.  Of  this  number  139,843  own  $1,000  or  less 
t&an  $1,000  each.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  where  the  wealth  of  the  couiitry 
has  gone.  Seventy-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  own  over 
$1,000  and  less  than  $5,000,  and  then  the  balance  is  divided  between 
$5,000  and  $30,000. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

IrVIiere  istlie  money?— Answered. 

BTo.  68.— Our  government  receipts  in  1860  were  $56,054,599.  In  1887 
they  were  "$371,403,277.  Since  I  made  these  figures  I  cut  from  a  paper — 
the  Boston  Advertiser — this  statement,  which!  desire  to  read : 

"  The  condition  of  the  savings-banks  of  New  York  is  a  standing  refu- 
tation to  the  cry  that  the  country  ia  becoming  impoverished  and  the 
working  people  growing  poorer  under  tariff  burdens.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  amounts  on  deposit  with  the  savings-banks  of  New  York 
Oity  are  largely  made  up  from  the  savings  of  the  working-classes  of 
people. 

"  Reports  of  the  eleven  banks  of  the  city  for  January  1  show  an  in- 
crease of  $12,000,000  in  deposit  over  the  amount  of  last  year,  while  the 
whole  number  of  banks  in  the  State  show  an  increase  of  $26,000,000. 
These  banks  are  said  to  be  in  an  unusually  safe  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  stringent  laws  regulating  their 
business." 

That  is  in  one  State  alone  where  the  laboring  people  of  this  country 
have  added  to  their  wealth  $26,000,000  deposited  in  savings-banks  alone, 
and  nobody  can  tell  how  many  milliohs  they  have  added  in  other  ways. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  me  that  the  savings-banks  of  Massa- 
■chusetts  hold  over  $300,000,000.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  the  other 
day  declared  that  in  his  State  the  savings -banks  held  more  money  owned 
by  the  laboring  people  than  all  the  savings-banks  outside  of  the  United 
States — in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  told  the  truth,  and  that 
he  was  informed  whereof  he  spoke. 

— Senator  Tellek,  Record,  2203. 
i 
tVIiere  is  tlie  money  ?— Answered. 

No.  69. — Our  industries  are  organized  under  the  corporations  laws  of 
the  State,  by  which  the  moderate  subscriptions  of  individual  stockholders 
are  aggregated  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations,  many  of  which 
have  hundreds  of  stockholders. 

But  we  are  a  fairly  prosperous  community,  and  the  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  deposits  in  our  savings-banks  prove  that  our  workingmen 
have  their  full  share  in  our  prosperity.  Sir,  I  have  listened  with  some 
impatience  to  the  attacks  which  have  repeatedly  been  made  upon  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  here,  but  I  knOw  that 
she  needs  no  defense  from  me  or  any  one. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  her  career  has  been  luminous  in  the 
pathway  of  history,  and  would  grace  and  illustrate  a  distinct  nationality 
■of  a  thousand  years.  Within  her  limits  are  the  historic  spots  which  the 
stranger  visits  to  renew  his  love  of  liberty,  and  to  awaken  inspiring  recol- 
lections of  an  heroic  epoch.  The  simple  shaft  which  rises  from  Bunker's 
Height  tells  its  mute  but  glorious  story  of  courage,  devotion,  and  patriot- 
ism to  every  coming  generation.  The  world  knows  by  heart  the  names 
of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  which  Massachusetts  has  given  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  and  hvimanity. 

Her  orators  and  men  of  letters  grace  the  literature  of  our  age,  and  her 
system  of  education,  her  institutions  of  learning  and  charity,  and  her 
wise  and  liberal  legislation  are  the  pride  of  her  children  and  the  ex- 
ample of  her  sister  States.    And,  sir,  all  that  she  is  or  has  been  is  not 
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liers  alone,  and  she  does  not  seek  to  appropriate  it.  It  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  common  heritage  and  the  common  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
as  such  should  be  valfted  and  cherished  by  every  American.  But,  sir, 
this  theme  is  too  lofty  to  treat  here  and  now,  and  I  would  not  have  vent- 
ured to  utter  a  word  relating  to  it  were  I  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts, 
but  I  owe  something  to  the  noble  Commonwealth  which  has  sheltered 
me  from  infancy  and  granted  me  favors  and  honors  far  beyond  my 
deserts.    [Applause.] 

— Davis,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3853. 

British  policy  in  free-trade. 

BTo.  70. — The  nature  of  the  competition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
against  which  our  home  productions  and  home  labor  have  to  contend,* 
is  0j!^aaK2/ stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  '  Act|5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  99,* 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  that  act,  and  into  the  state  of  thepopula- 
in  the  Mining  Districts  1854.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,"  p.  20. 

"I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally  in  the  manufacturing- 
districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  district,  are 
very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to, which  they  are  often  indebted  for  their 
being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which  their  employers  vol- 
untarily incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy  foreign  competition,  and 
to  eain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets.  Authentic  instances  are- 
well  known  of  employers  ha-ving  in  such  times  carried  on  their  works  at 
a  loss  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  as  many  years.  If  the  elTorts  of  those  who  en- 
courage the  combinations  to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  produce 
strikes  were  to  be  successful  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  accumula- 
tions of  capital  could  no  longer  be  made  which  enable  a  few  of  the  most 
wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  competition  in  times  of 
great  depression  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in 
when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry  on  a  great  business  before  foreign  capita? 
can  again  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a  com- 
petition in  prices  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  large  capitals  of  this 
country  are  the  great  instruments  of  warfare  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  against  the  competing  capital  of  foreign  countries  and  are  the 
most  essential  instruments  npw  remaining  by  which  our  manufacturings 
supremacy  can  be  maintained;  the  other  elements — cheap  labor,  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and  skilled  labor — being 
rapidly  in  process  of  being  equalized." 

(The  Italics  are  in  the  original.) 

— H.  Cabby  Baird. 

British  poiicy— Xiiou  skin  pieced  with  the  fox. 

Bfo.  71. — Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her 
American  Colonies  and  their  remunerative  trade.  She  struck  us,  as  she 
thought,  a  deadly  blow  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  our  late  civil  war 
she  did  her  best  to  sunder  the  two  sections  and  to  cripple  us.  Since 
then  she  has  changed  her  policy,  and  instead  of  force  she  resorts  to  per- 
suasion and  advice.  Her  agents  everywhere  recommended  free-trade  to 
us.  She  ekes  out  the  lion's  skin  with  that  of  the  fox.  It  does  not  escape 
us,  however;  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  the  two  governments  are  diametrically,  opposed.  A  sea-girt  island,  she 
has  sought  to  absorb  the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world,  and  she 
has  not  been  scrupulous  how  she  did  it.  Wherever  she  could  she  has 
seized  the  controlling  points  of  the  great  water  ways  of  trade.  She  holds 
with  the  grip  of  death  Gibl'altar  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean,  and  she 
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«ontrols  the  Red  Sea  by  occuping  Bab-el  Mandeb.  So  it  is  and  always 
has  been  with  her.  With  all  her  pretense  of  morality,  she  has  compeMed 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  poison  themselves  with  her  opium. 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Stichanaii  (President)  statement  of  suspended  Tactories. 
(See  60S.) 

Bntter  and  Cheese— New  England  vs.  Sontlh. 

No.  73. — Again,  of  the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million 
pounds  of  butter  produced  in  the  nation  the  Southern  States  furnished 
about  one  hundred  and  four  million  pounds  from  over  three  million  cows, 
or  about  one-third  of  a  pound  to  a  cow,  while  the  New  England  States . 
furnished  sixty-six  million  pounds  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cows,  or  eighty-eight  pounds  per  cow. 

The  same  discrepancy  exists  in  regard  to  cheese,  statistics  showing  Chat 
of  the  twenty- seven  million  pounds  made  in  the  country  the  Southern 
■States  furnished  only  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
while  the  output  of  the  Kew  England  States  was  about4ve  and  a  quarter 
million  pounds,  or  about  seven  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  cow,  in  addition. 
'to  the  butter  product. 

Gallingbe,  Record,  3691. 

Sny  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest. 

HSo.  73. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  have  been  in  favor  of  sending  a  man 
to  the  penitentiary  for  preaching  free  trade.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
■cause,  but  when  a  man  like  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  stands  up  here  and  talks  by  the  hour  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  then  tells  us  that  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  men  in 
this  country,  it  makes  me  tired.    [  Laughter  ~on  the  Republican  side  ] 

Here  comes  an  American  shoemaker,  who  says  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and^Means :  "  Mr.  Mills,  I  understand  you  are  in 
favor  of  buying  your  shoes  where  you  can  buy  them  cheapest  ?  "  "  Oh, 
yes."  "  Why  do  you  want  to  buy  them  where  you  can  buy  them  cheap- 
est ?  "  "  Why,  just  to  help  you  poor  American  shoemakers."  [Laughter.] 
The  next  man  is  a  spinner  of  yarn  or  a  weaver  of  cloth,  and  he  says  : 
"  Mr.  Mills,  you  say  we  ought  to  have  free  trade ;  that  we  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  buy  our  clothes  wherever  we  want  to  and  wherever  we  can 
get  them  cheapest.  You  can  buy  your  clothing  cheaper  in  England,  I  be- 
lieve." "  Oh,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Mill".  "  Won't  you  tell  me,"  says  the 
American  clothman,  "  why  you  want  to  buy  your  clothing  in  England  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes;  it  is  to  help  you  poor  American  clothiers,"  says  Mr.  Mills. 
^Renewed  laughter.]  And  here  comes  a  man  with  swarthy  brow  and 
nomy  hand,  an  iron-worker,  who  says :  "  I  understand,  Mr.  Mills,  you 
want  to  buy  your  shovels  and  your  hoes  and  all  your  ironware  in 
England,  where  you  can  get  them  cheap."  "  Oh,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Mills, 
"  but  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  you  poor  American  iron-workers." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  while  I  do  not  believe  in  sending 
a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  preaching  free  trade,  jet  when  a  man  stands 
up  here  and  talks  free  trade,  and  says  that  he  does  it  all  for  the  benefit  of 
American  workingmen,  I  do  think  he  ought  to  be  sent  down  for  six 
months  twice  a  year  for  flftyyears  for  hypocrisy.  [Laughter  on  the  Re- 
publican side.]    [See  also  No.  93-93.] 

—Mason,  Record,  4830. 

0. 

Calhoun  and  Protection. 

BTo.  74. — It  was  then  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  representative  of  South 
■Carolina,  appeared  upon  this  floor  as  the  earnest  and  able  champion  of 
the  protective  system.    He  found  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  own 
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S'ate  suffering  in  competition  with  India,  and  the  fact  was  cited  by  a. 
gantleman  speaking  of  that  competition,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  our 
country  to  succassfally  grow  cotton  and  weave  cotton  fabrics  in  competi- 
tion with  India,  where  the  raw  material  was  4  pence  a  pound  and  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  weaving  4  pence  a  day.  j,-     -.r    r,  ■, 

Against  the  destructive  influence  of  competition  with  India,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, standing  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  advocated 
the  imposition  of  a  protective  tariff;  and  a  protective  tariff  was  levied 
upon  goods  imported  from  the  other  side. 

One  item  in  that  schedule  levied  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  cotton, 
which  was  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  its  production  by  their  Indian 
competitor.  ,  ^         ,   ^„„„ 

— BuTTBKwoRTH,  Eecord,  5392. 

Canada's  bad  faith  in  Iteeping  treaty  obligations. 

No.  75. — ''Some  of  the  specific  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
Canada  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  By  an  order  of  council  a  rebate  of 
18  cents  per  ton  has  been  allowed  on  the  tolls  on  grain  passing  through 
the  "Wellandand  St.  Lawrence  canals,  if  shipment  be  made  to  MontreaL 
This  is  a  premium  offered  for  the  diversion  of  American  commerce  from 
American  seaports  and  transportation  lines.  This  is  an  open  infraction 
of  article  27  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  should  be  met  by  the  im- 
mediate imposition  of  a  tonnage  tax  on  all  Canadian  vessels  passing 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  In  like  manner  the  international 
arrangements  relating  to  the  transit  trade,  which  is  of  immense  value  to- 
Canadian  corporations,  are  violated  in  Manitoba,  where  the  Dominion 
Government  refuses  to  allow  grain  to  be  shipped  in  bond  over  American 
railroads  to  Montreal.  For  five  years  Canada  has  failed  to  place  on  the 
free-list  various  articles  from  which  duty  was  entirely  taken  off  in  the 
United  States  when  the  tariff  was  revised ;  and  this  neglect  is  in  direct 
violation  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1879  providing 
for  reciprocity  in  this  respect  whenever  the  same  articles  should  be  ad- 
mitted from  Canada  without,  payment  of  duty.  Other  instances  of  bad 
faith  are  given  in  connection  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  denial  of  com- 
mercial privileges  to  American  fishermen  in  Canadian  harbors. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  Canada  has  been  allowed 
to  impose  upon  the  forbearance  and  good  nature  of  the  United  States, 
The  restraints  of  international  law  and  the  engagements  of  reciprocal  com- 
pacts do  not  interfere  with  sharp  practice  by  which  temporary  advan- 
tages may  be  secured  for  the  commerce  of  the  Dominion.  The  ambitious 
designs  of  Canada  have  been  pursued  in  a  particularly  aggressive  spirit 
since  the  present  Administration  has  been  in  power  in  Washington. 

— Bakek,  New  York,  Eecord,  4480. 

Canada^Farm  imports,  lSS0-'87. 

HSo.  76, — The  cheaper  farm  labor  of  Canada  is  even  now  largely  able 
to  overcome  our  tariff  duties,  which  the  Canadians  pay  on  many  products 
and  then  compete  with  us.  For  instance,  the  following  imports  for  1880 
and  1887  will  show  the  quantity  and  also  the  increase : 


Imports. 


Cattle head 

Horses do.. 

Stieep do 

Barley bushels.. 

Eggs dozens- 
Hay T..tona.. 

Potatoes , bushels... 

Wool pounds.. 

_ 


1887. 

.69,653 

$1,086,645 

26,525 

3  430,694 

450,176 

1,219',437 

10,351,895 

6,170,660 

13,682,914 

1,930,844 

78,256 

789,129 

1,228,406 

339,163 

1,610,123 

357,142 

1880. 


7,126,436 
'l,662.068. 


660,056 
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In  1880  Canada  sold  into  the  United  States  nearly  $14,000,000  in  agri- 
cultural products,  and  in  1887  they  had  increased  to  $18,000,000.  When 
the  duty  is  removed  let  our  farmers  answer  how  much  more  these  im- 
portations will  cut  the  farmers'  home  market. 

— Hermann,  Record,  4765. 

Canada,  imports  f^om.    (See  'Ho.  S35.) 

Canada — Imports  to  United.  States — Farmer's  protection. 

Bfo.  77. — Some  sneeringly  tell  us  that  the  farmer  needs  no  protection, 
as  his  competitors  are  too  far  away  to  become  successful  rivals.  The  follow- 
ing table  disproves  this  assumption.  In  1880  Canada  alone,  after  pay- 
ing the  tariff  duties,  sent  into  the  United  States  agricultural  products 
amounting  to  nearly  114,000,000,  and  in  1887  it  was  increased  to  nearly 
$18,000,000.  Take  off  the  duty  which  holds  them  in  check  and  the  prices 
for  products  of  the  farm  would  soon  be  forced  down,  running  the  loss  to 
our  farmers  up  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Statement  showing  the  gvantities  and  values  of  agricultural  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  eachof  the  years 
ending  June  30, 1880  and  1887. 


Agrlcoltural  products. 


Aulmala : 

Cattle number.. 

Horses do 

Sheep- do 

Another 


Total  animals. 


1887. 


Quantity.        Value, 


59,C63 
25,526 
450,176 


Breadstuffs : 

Barley bushels.. 

Oats do 

Eye do 

Wheat do 

All  other  breadstuffs 


Total  breadstuffs... 


dozen.. 

Flas,  raw. tons., 

Fruits 

Hay tons.. 

Malt,  barley bushels.. 

Total  eggs,  etc 


Provisions : 

Meats 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese.. do.. 

Milk 


10,351,895 

86,290 

18,468 

277,610 


13,682,914 
1,682 


Total  provisions.. 


Elce pounds- 
Seeds 

Spices pounds.. 

Sugar,  Brown do.... 

Molasses gallons.. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds.. 

Total  rice,  etc 


78,266 
206,203 


234,766 
2,336 


1,298,230 


11,473 
326,838 

92,283 
419,460 


$1,086,646 

3,430,694 

1,216,437 

114,837 


5,847,513 


6,170,660 

27,715 

10,718 

218,651 

103,864 


6,631,608 


1,930,844 
298,079 
337,838 
789,129 
149,444 


3,605,234 


123,788 

37,864 

424 

1,039 


163,116 


24,913 

9,793 

2,773 

20,798 

20,129 

222,346 


300,474 


1880. 


Quantity.        Value, 


(*) 
(*, 

(*) 
(*) 


7,126,436 
489,364 
532,386 
451,712 


7.662,068 
1,022 


(t) 
1,023,411 


562,170 


31,600 

7,201,807 

367,843 

69,010 


(*) 
<*) 
(*) 
(*) 


$3,628,300 


4.627,382 

152,495 

373.13& 

615,82* 

65,294r 


5,634,134 


894,349- 
165,999- 
113,462 
(t) 
829,467 


666,193 


15,146 

*)976 

7,239 

384,784 

93,603 

24,184 
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•  Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  agricultural  products,  etc- 

Continued. 


ucts. 

1887. 

1880. 

Agiiculftjiral    prod 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

ValH«. 

Vegetables : 

...bushels... 

597,741 
1,228,403 

556,430 
839,163 
91,639 

327,271 
660,056 

272,084 

do 

177,756 

987,232 

449  839 

pounds... 

Wool,  raw 

1,B10,123 

357,142 

4,075,665 

1,051,389 

357,142 

Total 

17,692,586 

13,838,968 

•  Not  stated  separatelj 

r. 

t  Not  stated. 

WM.  r.  SWITZLEB, 

Chief  of  Bureau* 
Tbeasuet  depabtmbst,  BuBEA.tr  OF  Statistics,  Mardh  l,  1888. 

— Hbndeeson,  Iowa,  Kecord,  3681. 

Canada  lifted  by  protective  duties. 

Wo.  78. — We  may  learn  from  our  adversary  a  lesson — England 
preaches  to  ua  free  trade ;  but  just  across  our  border  we  have  the  Cana- 
cian  provinces,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  But  a  short  tifne  since 
they  were  neither  prosperous  nor  independent." 

They  demanded  of  the  home  government  parliamentary  powers  and 
independence,  and  secured  them ;  and  then,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Americans,  adopted  their  protective  system,  and  put  up  the  barriers 
against  British  free  trade.  They  copied  almost  entire  the  protective 
schedule  of  the  Americans.  Now  a  British  vessel  coming  into  Canadian 
waters  is  met  at  the  wharf  by  an  officer  of  customs  and  pays  the  same 
duty  substantially  as  if  she  came  into  American  waters  and  to  an  Ameri- 
■can  wharf.  As  a  consequence,  Canada  is  growing  great  and  strong, 
manufacturing  establishments  are  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  no 
longer  rotting  wharves,  no  longer  dying  cities  and  villages,  but  thrift  and 
independence,  and  strength,  and  the  promise  of  future  great  advance- 
ment. 

Australia  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  protective  syetem,  and  another 
English  province  has  closed  its  doors  and  guarded  its  wharves  against 
English  free  trade. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4358. 

Canada,   Mills  bOl  favorable   to— Report  of  Sir   Cliarles 
Tnpper. 

Wo.  79.— I  say  that  under  this  bill  which  has  been  introduced,  and 
which,  I  believe,  will  pass,  for  it  does  not  require  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
where  the  Republican  majority  is  only  one  in  the  whole  House  to  pass 
this  bill,  it  requires  a  majority  of  one  only,  and  I  am  very  sanguine  that 
this  bill  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  amendments  will  be  still  more  in  the  interests  of 
Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day. 

If  this  is  the  case  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  securing 
the  free  admission  of  our  lumber,  upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last 
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year  no  less  than  $1,315,450.  On  copper  ore.  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill, 
•we  paid,  or  there  was  paid — to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  more  correctly — $96,945. 

On  salt  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered  ftee  by  the  Mills  bill. 
I  am  aorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case  from  the  first  copy  of 
the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  included  in  vegetables. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  term  "vegeta- 
bles" not  specially  enumerated  will  not  exclude  potatoes.  In  grappling 
with  this  policy  of  making  the  natural  products  of  the  two  countries  free, 
you  do  not  expect  any  person  who  wants  to  carry  a  bill  to  put  a  heavier 
load  upon  his  shoulders  than  he  is  able  to  carry,  lest  he  may  break  down 
and  do  nothing.  You  expect  hipa  to  take  it  in  detail,  and,  as  I  believe, 
you  will  find  the  policy  contained  in  this  bill  of  making  those  natural 
products  of  Canada  free  carried  out  until  you  have  perfect  freedom  of 
•mtercouree  between  the  natural  products  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Of  wool  we  sent  last  year  1,319,309  pounds  of  one  kind  and  a 
variety  of  other  kinds,  upon  which  a  duty  was  paid  to  the  extent  of 
$183,852.  Now,  as  I  say,  on  articles  of  prime  importance  and  interest  to 
<3anada  the  removal  of  duty  by  the  Mills  bill  amounts  to  no  less  than 
$1,800,103. 

In  the  measure  I  submit  I  believe  will  be  found  a  bill  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Canada  to  pass. 

— Jackson,  Record,  6205. 

■Canada— Mills  bill  favorable  to. 

Wo.  80. — Every  one  of  our  farm  products  is  fenced  out  of  Canada  by 
.tier  protective  laws,  but  this  bill  proposes  to  let  all  of  her  goods  enter  our 
gjorts  free.  I  enumerate  a  number  of  the  farm  products  with  the  Cana- 
•dian  tariff,  the  United  States  tariff,  and  the  proposed  rating  by  the  Mills 


Articles. 


^Potatoes I 

Beans 

^Pease - 

Tomatoes 

Ml  other  vegefables,  In- 
cluding sweet  potatoes- 
Mums 

Ourrants 

Teppermlnt  and  otber  es- 
sential oils. 

Blacking 

Bricks 

JBrooms 

Broslies , 

Flax  (raw) 

Flax  (hackled) 

Tow 


Canadian  rate. 

United  States  rate. 

Mills  rate. 

10  cents  per  Dushel 

1^  cents  per  bushel 

10  cents  per  bushel 

30  cents  pec  bushel 

15  cents  per  bushel 

10  per  cent. 

Free. 
Free. 

10  percent 

Free. 

10  per  cent - 

1  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

Free. 
Free. 

25  percent       

20  per  cent, 

25  percent 

25  per  cent        

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 

$20  per  ton 

$20  per  ton 

SlOperton 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 
Canada  repudiates  English  free  trade. 

Wo.  81. — ^Why,  even  Canada,  a  dependency  of  free-trade  England,  is 
too  wise  to  favor  the  false  doctrines  of  her  motherland  has  rejected  her 
"teachings,  and  to-day  is  prosperous  under  a  protective  system  which  she 
in  the  main  borrowed  from  us.  I  wish  every  citizen  might  read  the 
budget  speech  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  Canada,  and  contrast  it  with 
that  of  my  honored  but  misguided  friend  from  Texas.  On  tlie  12th  of 
May,  1887,  in  the  Commons,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  speaking  of  a  pre- 
i?ious  period  in  the  histoly  of  Canada  under  free  trade,  said : 
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"  When  the  languishing  industries  of  Canada  emban'assed  the  flnanc* 
minister  of  that  day,  when  instead  of  large  surplus  large,  deficits  suc- 
ceeded year  after  year,  the  opposition  urged  upon  that  honorable  gentle- 
man that  he  should  endeavor  to  give  increased  protection  to  the  industries 
of  Canada,  which  would  prevent  tnem  from  thus  languishing  and  being- 
destroyed.  We  were  not  successful— I  will  not  say  in  leading  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  be  a  sound 
policy,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  many  a  misgiving 
on  that  question— but  at  all  events  we  were  not  able  to  change  the  policy  ' 
of  the  gentleman  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Canada.  As  is  well 
known,  that  became  the  great  issue  at  the  subsequent  geiieral  election  of 
1878,  and  the  Conservative  party  being  returned  to  power,  pledged  to 
promote  and  foster  the  industries  of  Canada  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
brought  down  a  policy  through  the  hands  of  my  honored  predecessor. 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  *  *  *  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  success  of  that  policy  thus  propounded  and  matured  from  time  to- 
time  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  down  to  the  present  day." 

Under  this  system  he  proceeds  to  show  that  Canada  has  enjoyed  a. 
prosperity  the  like  of  which  she  never  pnjoyed  before,  and  then,  instead 
of  recommending  a  reduction  of  duties,  proposes  the  increase  of  duties- 
upon  certain  foreign  merchan'dise,  to  the  end  that  Canadian  industries^ 
may  be  fostered  thereby. 

— McKiNLEY,  Eecord,  4757. 

Canada  Tariff  liaws. 

Ho.  83. — Canada  now  collects  duties  upon  a  number  of  Americanp 
products,  while  our  tariff  laws  admit  Canadian  products  of  like  kind 
free  of  duty.  This  she  has  been  doing  for  many  years,  although  by  her 
tariff  of  1878,  chapter  S3,  section  9,  it  is  provided : 

"  That  any  or  all  of  the  following  things — that  is  to  say,  animals  of  all 
kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  bran,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  including  po- 
tatoes or  other  roots,  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops, 
wheat,  peas,  and  beans,  barley,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat  and  all 
other  grain,  flour  of  wheat  and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  and 
flour,  or  meal  of  any  other  kind,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  salt  or  smoked ;  lard^ 
tallow,  meats,  either  salted  or  smoked,  aiid  lumber — may  be  imported 
into  Canada  free  of  duty.  Or  at  a  .less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  by 
this  act  by  proclamation  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  which  may- 
issue  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  similar  articles  from 
Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  ratfr 
of  duty  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  the  same  under  such'proclamation 
when  imported  into  Canada." 

Some  of  the  articles  above  named  are  already  on  our  free-list,  and  yet 
they  are  dutiable  under  Canadian  laws,  and  no  proclamation  of  reci- 
procity has  yet  been  made  by  the  governor-general ;  and  it  is  proposed 
under  this  bill  to  increase  the  free-list  with  farm  products,  upon  which  a^ 
high  tariff  is  now  levied  by  the  Canadian  law. 

How  long  will  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  be  continued  in  tne 
United  States  under  such  legislation  ?  What  sort  of  recip;rocity  is  this  T 
This  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  farmer  and  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  American.  The  whole  bill  has  that  tendency,  and  seems  to 
be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  was  framed  to  benefit  other  countries 
rather  than  our  own. 

—House  Eep.  1496, 1-50  (Tarifl),  p.  19. 
Canada  vegetables  and  grain: 

Hio.  83.— Canada  sells  3,000,000  bushels  of  rye  into  our  country  every  ■ 
year.    In  1887  we  imported  18,000,000  dozen  eggs  and  4,000,000  bushel* 
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of  potatoes.  In  si)ite  of  the  farmers'  tariff  we  last  year  imported  |57,- 
000,000  worth  of  his  products.  The  present  bill  proposes  to  strike  down 
his  protection  and  leave  him  defenseless  before  competition. 

— OwBN,  Eecord,  5551. 
Canada  wfuits  Cleveland  elected: 

No.  84. — No  wonder  the  Montreal  Gazette,  in  discussing  our  coming 
elections,  recently  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  President  Cleveland 
might  be  re-elected,  with  a  Democratic  Congress,  giving  these  reasons 
for  its  choice : 

"  Canadian  people  have  a  special  and  deep  interest  in  the  Presidential 
contest  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  fishery  treaty  might  possibly 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  is  approved 
by  the  people.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chances  of  its 
ultimate  acceptance  will  be  greatly  increased  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration is  indorsed. 

"  There  is,  however,  an  even  more  important  reason  why  Canadians 
should  wish  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  great  issue  of  the  day 
among  our  neighbors  is  tariff  reform.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cleveland's  success 
meaning  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill 
meaning  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  our  lumber,  wool,  iron 
ore,  salt,  and  some  other  products,  Canadians  will  watch  with  deep  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  campaign  and  the  final  outcome." 

What  makes  this  treatment  of  Northern  farmers  more  unjust  is  the 
fact  that'the  Mills  bill  imposes  68  per  cent,  on  sugar  to  protect  Louisiana 
and  100  per  cent,  on  rice  to  protect  South  Carolina  rice. 

— DiNGLKY,  Eecord,  6757. 
Canadian  reciprocity  with  United  States. 

Wo.  85. — ^Mr.  President,  must  it  not  seem  strange  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country  that  we  should  be  importing  every  year  large  quantities  of 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  cabbage,  eggs,  hay,  and  other' articles  of  food  for 
man  and  beast?  But  this  we  do  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  possess  a  surplus 
of  these  articles  after  supplying  all  demands  for  home  consumption. 
The  present  tariff  allows  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  vines  of  all  kinds,  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  and  eggs  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Cannot  our  farmers, 
nursery-men,  and  seedsmen  supply  all  of  these  articles  that  we  need  ? 
Of  course  they  can.  But  do  they  do  it?  Why,  from  Canada  alone  there 
was  sent  into  the  United  States  of  these  articles  in  the  year  1885  $1,831,- 
000  worth;  in  1886 $1,728,000 :  in  1887  $1,827,000;  making  an  aggregate 
for  the  three  years  of  $5,386000. 

And  this  was  done  while  Canada  was  collecting  customs  duties  on  like 
articles  sent  into  that  country  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
she  had  agreed  by  the  statute  of  May  15, 1879,  that  she  would  admit  such 
products  imported  from  this  country  on  the  same  terms  that  we  should 
admit  those  sent  by  her  to  us.  And  thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  only  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen  that  Canada  has  been  disregarding,  but 
also  those  of  our  farmers,  nursery-men,  and  seedsmen.  And  now  the 
President  and  his  supporters  propose  to  enlarge  our  agricultural  free-list, 
and  thus  allow  Canada,  as  well  as  all  other  countries,  to  reap  stiU  greater 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  our  farmers. 

—Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Eecord,  2871. 

Capital  and  labor.    (See  'So.  491.) 
Carlisle  answered.    (See  Hio.  557.) 

Car  wheels,  cost  of. 

]Vo.  ^6. — But  I  have  another  statement  here.  He  gives  an  instance 
of  the  cost  of  a  car- wheel,  and  uses  the  following  language  r 
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"Here  is  a  car-wheel  weighing  500  pounds ;  cost,  $13;  labor  cost,  m 
cents ;  tariff  rate,  2J  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  |12.50,  to  cover  a 
labor  cost  of  85  cents !    Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  laborers  of  ours  ought,, 
to  get  immensely  rich  if  they  could  get  all  that  Congress  votes  to  them, 
if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen." 

Now,  here  is  not  only  an  implication  from  him,  but  a  direct  statement 
that  the  balance  of  the  cost  over  and  above  85  cents  for  the  labor  goes 
into  the  manufacturers'  pockets. 

I  have  three  statements  here  made  by  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  car- 
wheels  in  America,  and  I  find  here  that  the  cost,  instead  of  being  $13,  ae 
Mr.  Mills  says,  ranges  from  |7.50  to  18.25.    One  manufacturer  says: 

"The  Jackson  &  Woodin  Manufactttking  Company,  - 

"  Berwick,  Columbia,  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  4, 1888.     ' 

"  Dbae  SrR :  Yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  received.  We  regret  the  delay 
in  answering.  We  notice  Mr.  Mill's  extravagant  statement  and  are  glad 
to  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

"  The  cost  of  car-wheels  is  nearly  all  made  up  of  lElbor,  as  follows? 
Cutting  wood,  burning  charcoal,  and  furnace  labor  on  iron  sufficient  to 
make  one  wheel,  $6.25 ;  digging  coal  to  melt  iron  in  cupola,  10  cents; 
labor  getting  sand  for  molding,  10  cents ;  molding  and  handling  the 
wheel  in  foundry,  95  cents ;  total,  $7.40.  This,  of  course,  allows  nothini 
for  the  interest,  inEurance,  and  ofiice  labor,  which  would  be  fully  <^ 
cents,  or  a  total  of  $7.80.  The  only  item  in  the  wheel  cost  that  is  not 
labor  would  be  the  royalty  on  the  ore  of  25  cents  on  a  wheel.  A  500- 
pound  wheel  to-day  is  fieely  ofiered  for  from  $7.50  to  $8.25,  according  to 
quality.  We  should  like  to  have  an  order  for  a  very  large  number  of 
wheels  at  the  latter  price,  and  will  agree  to  make  as  good  a  wheel  as  can 
be  made  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  we  think  our  reputation  in 
this  line  is  equal  to  the  best.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  suggest  to 
friend  Mills  that  we  ^ould  like  to  have  some  of  his  orders  at  $13.50 
apiece,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  commission.  He  could  prob- 
ably make  more  money  this  way  than  he  could  in  the  House.  Shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  you  want. 

"  Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  Zbhndbe,  Secretary." 

— Kennedy,  Eecord,  4359t 

Carpets. 

JCo.  87. — ^The  manufacture  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  developed  during  the  period  of  the  high  tariff.  We  now  succesB- 
fully  compete  with  the  best  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  Brussels,  ingrain, 
Wilton,  Axminster,  Venetian,  tapestry,  velvet,  cottage,  and  Dutch  car- 
pets, as  well  as  rugs,  druggets,  lastings,  and  serges.  The  country  has  in- 
vested a  capital  of  twenty- two  millions  of  dollars  in  these  manufactures 
of  wool,  which  give  employment  to  twenty-one  thousand  people,  whose 
wages  are  upward  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  materials  used  include  thirty-flve  million  pounds  of  foreign  wcjol, 
two  million  })ounds  of  domestic  wool,  twenty-five  million  pounds^of 
scoured  wool,  inclusive  of  waste  and  shoddy,  besides  about  fifty  million 
pounds  of  mohair  and  camel's  hair.  These  materials,  together  with 
chemicals,  dye-stuffs,  etc.,  cost  the  manufacturers  about  twenty  millions 
a  year,  and  the  finished  product  sells  for  about  thirty-three  millions, of 
dollars. 

In  this  industry  the  New  England  States  have  invested  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  they  give  employment  '■ 
to  five  thousand  people,  paying  them  over  three  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually.   They  use  nearly  one-half  of  the  foreign  wool,  thus  being  the  i 
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heaviest  tariff  payers,  and  also  use  almost  one-half  of  the  scoured  'wool. 
Their  annual  production  is  worth,  at  wholesale  pricep,  over  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 

— Gallingbk,  Record,  3690. 

Carpets— Reduction  in  price  of. 

Wo.  88. — Particularly  is  this  so  with  reference  to  any  commodity  the 
n^anufacture  ,of  which  was  not  attempted  in  this  country  prior  to  1861, 
and  which  was  really  created  by  the  tariff  of  1861.  1  have  at  this  mo- 
ment in  mind  the  carpet  industry  in  its  finer  grades,  almost  entirely 
developed  in  this  country  within  twenty-five  years.  Body  Brussels  sold 
within  the  recollection  of  all  before  me  but  a  few  years  ago  in  crude 
colors  and  wretched  designs  for  $2.75  to  $3. 50  per  yard,  while  to-day  you 
can  buy  the  best  Brussels  from  the  finest  looms,  with  the  most  delicate 
colors,  the  most  original  and  charming  designs,  for  $1.25  per  yard ;  while 
for  those  who  do  not  buy  Brussels,  but  prefer  the  tasty  ingrains,  there 
has  been  the  same  advantage,  and  they  buy  to-day  at  75  cents  per  yard 
what  they  paid  f  1.35  to  $1.50  for  but  a  few  years  ago. 

— ^Allbn,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

Centent— Bednction  in  price. 

Wo.  89. — The  reduction  in  the  price  of  foreign  cement  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  which  fell  from  $4  in  1876,  when  American  Portland  began 
to  be  manufactured,  to  $1.85  and  $2  in  1887,  when  American  competition 
became  stronger,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  foreign  makers  with  cheap 
labor  are  selling  their  goods  here  lower  than  at  home  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  driven  even  to  undervaluation  to  maintaru  their  hold  in  face 
of  the  American  competition  which,  though  but  a  small  industry,  is 
slowly  becoming  established.  No  reduction  of  the  duty  can  safely  be 
made  in  this  case  without  doing  a  great  injury  to  a  native  industry,  rep- 
resenting, in  all  its  branches,  many  millions  of  dollars  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  laborers. 

— SowDBN,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  6323. 

Cereals,  1860-'S0. 

Wo.  90. — In  1860  the  total  production  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  was  1,230,000,000  bushels  ;  in  1880,  2,700,000,000  bushels. 
The  Agricultural  Report  shows  that  the  production  in  1887  amounted  to 
3,000,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  various  kinds. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204. 
f 
Cheap  buying  not  always  best.    (See  Ko.  73.) 

Cheap,  cheaper,  ts.  Better  prices. 

Wo.  91. — The  Mills  bill  makes  its  chief  assaults  upon  the  farmer,  and 
curiously  enough  scarcely  one  of  its  advocates  has  failed  to  pose  as  the 
champion  of  agriculture. 

It  takes  protection  from  his  wools,  his  flax,  and  other  products  he  has 
to  sell,  puts  them  on  the  free-list,  and  makes  dutiable  all  he  has  to  buy. 
It  cheapens  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  but  not  what  he  has  to  buy. 

As  in  all  history  it  is  difficult  to  find  tyranny,  however  brutal;  slavery, 
however  wicked ;  crimes,  however  revolting ;  oppression,  however  hide- 
ous, that  did  not  exist  and  were  not  maintained  in  the  name  of  liberty ; 
so  now  agriculture  is  to  be  destroyed,  manufactures  repressed,  labor 
pauperized  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare.    [Applause.] 

Manufacturers  are  told  that  the  absence  of  protection  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  cheap  labor  and  cheap  raw  material.  Labor  is  told  there 
wUl  be  an  increased  demand  for  it,  cheaper  food,  cheaper  clothing,  and 
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cheaper  shelter  for  it,  and  therefore  marvelous  advantages  to  it,  even  if 
subjected  to  free  and  unrestricted  competition  with  the  ill-paid  and  de- 
graded labor  of  the  Old  World.  ,    .    V      J 

The  farmers  are  told  that  they  will  get  more  for  their  breadstuflfs  be- 
cause the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  opened  to  them. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4826. 

Cbeap  buying  not  our  mission. 

Wo.  93.— I  should  like  to  know  why,  if  the  rule  is  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  statesmanship  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  where  you  can  sell 
dearest  and  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  I  would  like  to  know  at 
what  point  of  time  legislation  has  the  right  to  interfere  and  say  that  the 
producer  shall  not  hire  his  labor  at  as  low  a  price  as  others  are  hiring  it. 
I  condemn  without  qualification  the  doctrine  which  the  gentleman  has 
announced.  It  is  heterodox  in  the  political  church  I  belong  to.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  true  mission  of  statesmanship  in  America  to  buy 
where  we  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  where  we  can  sell  dearest.  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  doctrine,  because  conditions  that  surround  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  country  are  widely  different  from  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  laboring  men  of  other  nations;  and  we  should  be  false  to  the 
position  we  have  taken  if  we  did  not  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  men  of  other  countries  and  the  men  of  this  country.  The  laboriBg 
men  of  America,  whether  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  or  operators,  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  any  standard  of  comparison  brought  across  the  water. 

(See  also  No.  73.) 

— Gbosvbnoe,  Record,  4650. 

Cbeap  coifee  for  fire  years  under  tariff.    (See  Bfo.  13S.) 
Cbeap  goods  don't  make  people  bappy. 

Wo.  93. — The  greatest  advantage  of  protection,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  condition  of  labor  under  its  mantle.  Wages  are  npt  only  higher 
than  in  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  other  free-trade  or 
semi-free-trade  countries,  but  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  infinitely 
more  bearable  and  hopeful.  He  may  live  comfortably  and  respected, 
and  he  may  educate  his  children  and  expect  them  to  become  worthy, 
useful,  and  leading  citizens.  They  are  eligible  to  all  places  under  the 
Government,  capable  of  any  business  enterprise,  and  may  hold  any  social 
position.  This  state  of  things  exists  only  where  protection  is  general, 
and  it  is  that  only  in  the  United  States.  Goods  are  cheap  in  Italy,  in! 
Hungary,  and  in  Poland,  but  labor  is  cheaper,  and  the  laborer  cannot 
buy.  The  laboring  man  emigrates  from  free-trade  countries  to  protective 
ones,  not  from  protective  countries  to  free-trade  ones. 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  6931. 
Cbeap  goods— Free  wool. 

Wo.  94.— If  tjiis  bill  (the  Mills  bill)  becomes  a  law,  and  such  protectibidi 
to  wool  as  now  exists  is  lost,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  fine  and  medium 
wool-raising  will  continue  in  this  country.  It  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
vast  capital  employed  in  that  business  will  be  mostly  lost.  Foreign  wool 
will  come  in  at  prices  so  low  as  to  drive  the  sheep  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  any  price  of  mutton.  But,  says  the  free-trader,  "  the  consumer  of 
woolen  goods  will  buy  cheaper."  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  Will  he  ?  When 
the  wool  syndicate  of  London,  which  controls  all  the  wools  of  the  world 
save  that  produced  in  the  United  States,  finds  the  markets  of  America  in 
its  hands,  without  competition,  why  should  it  sell  at  low  prices  ?  It  will 
not,  and  wools  and  woolens  will  range  higher  than  now,  and  the 
"  science "  of  political  economy  will  invent  some  new  lie  to  cover  tbe 
failure  of  its  prophecy. 

— E.  B.  Taylok,  Record,  6920. 
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'Cbeap  labor. 

JTo.  95. — Cheap  labor  is  a  national  curse.  Nay,  more,  it  is  barbarism, 
itself.  Ill-paid  labor  means  a  degraded  standard  of  life.  Therefore,  well- 
paid  labor  and  its  attendant  consequences  are  to  be  desired  and  are  not 
to  be  feared.    (See  also  No.  132.) 

—From  Wages  Tract,  TariflF,  11. 

Cheap  labor  not  our  wisb. 

Wo.  96. — The  nation,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  American  labor, 
repudiating  the  principle  that  you  should  buy  or  procure  where  you 
can  buy  or  procure  the  cheapest,  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
cheap  Chinese  labor  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  our  ciTilizatlon.  The 
-OMnese  must  go ;  "  cheap  labor  is  not  our  shibboleth  or  belief " 
was  the  sentiment  which  crystallized  into  a  statute,  and  has  be- 
come a  settled  principle  in  our  laws.  Humanity  has  heart  and  soul  in 
its  movements,  and  the  decree  went  forth  that  the  cold  and  unfeeling 
rule  of  trade,  buy  labor  or  goods  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest,  should 
be  moderated  by  that  more  humane  and  Christian  rule,  "  live  and  let 
live."  Wealth  under  any  conditions  of  government  will  not  come  to  all, 
but  comfortable  living  should  be  within  the  reach  of  each  and  the  reward 
of  reasonable  and  continued  toil. 

— Seymour,  Eecord,  4413. 

Cbeap  lands  mabe  bigb  Tvages. 

JTo.  97. — But,  Mr.  Chairman,  brother  Nelson  says  that  the  tariff  has 
nothing  to  do  with  high  wages,  but  that  cheap  lands  make  high,  wages. 
How  about  Africa,  South  America,  Texas,  Canada,  etc.?  He  wants  wages 
dear  and  everything  else  cheap,  including  farm  products  or  food,  but  how 
he  is  going  to  bring  it  about  he  does  not  explain. 

— Beumm,  Record,  5220. 

Cbeap  liiTing. 

No.  98. — The  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  a  common  factor.  The  price 
fixes  the  condition.    Barbarism  is  the  condition. — Ed. 

Cbeap  IiTing  in  £nglan«t  compensates  for  low  ivages. 

IVo.  99. — The  reckless  assertion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the 
cheaper  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  fully  compensates  for  the  lower 
rate  of  free-  trade  wages.  In  the  thirty-five  years  ending  in  1887, 4,222,000 
immigrants  from  the  British  Kingdom  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
their  action  brands  the  assertion  as  a  colossal  inveracity.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
torn  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census  was  less  than 
i;he  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  British  low-grade  wages 
^nd  living  breed  discontent  at  home,  and  attract  no  Americans,  but  ex- 
pelled last  year  281,487  of  their  own  subjects,  of  whom  72  per  cent  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  all  are  swift  witnesses  against  free-trade  fabrica- 
tions. 

The  wages  of  laboring  men,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  cost  of 
subsistence  here  is  only  increased  by  its  higher  grade  and  more  generous 
amount.  Undoubtedly  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  sixty-two  million  of 
people  to  find  profitable  employment  in  1888  than  it  was  for  thirty-flve 
•or  thirty-six  million  in  1861,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented should  free  trade  or  the  policy  of  non-protection  ever  become 
<lominant  in  tariff  legislation. 

— Senator  Moekill,  Eecord,  3020. 
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Cheapening  labor  enhances  capital. 

IVo.  100.— What  is  the  object  of  placing  wool  on  the  free-liat?  Whafc 
is  the  object  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  itself?  My  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  claim,  and  I  will  not  impugn  their  motives,  that  it  m- 
to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  and  products  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  whenever  you  cheapen  the  products  of  labor  you  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  itself,  and  you  cannot  avoid  it.  And  whenever  you  cheapea. 
products  you  increase  the  purchaeing  power  of  the  bonds  and  sectwities,. 
the  money,  the  mortgages,  and  the  notes  held  throughout  the  country 
by  rich  people.  If  you  cheapen  products  20  per  cent,  you  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wealthy  to  the  same  extent.  Money  and  se- 
curities are  their  capital  stock,  their  wealth,  while  labor  alone  constitutes- 
the  capital  stock  of  the  poor.  You  do  not  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  capital,  but  you  impair  it  by  compelling  him  to  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  his  wages. 

— Caswell,  Eecord,  6749. 

Cheapness,  liahor  fights  against. 

BFo.  101. — The  chief  end  of  the  Democratic  tariflf  argument  is  uni- 
versal competition  and  cheap  goods.  Sir  Edward  SulUvan,  an  authoritjr 
seldom  quoted  by  Cobdenites,  says  that  "  free  trade  means  untaxed  for- 
eign competition  ;  that  foreign  competition  means  competition  in  cheap- 
ness ;  competition  in  cheapness  means  competition  in  cheap  labor ;  com- 
petition in  cheap  labor  means,  competition  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  com- 
petition in  flesh  and  blood  is  slavery. 

FacUis  est  descensus  Averni.    [Easy  is  the  descent  to  hell.J 

It  has  cost  the  American  workmen  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  and 
lost  time  to  reach  the  vantage-ground  in  work  and  wages  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploye, after  fierce  years  of  struggle  and  misunderstanding,  now  generally 
reapect  and  consult  each  other's  interests.  What  benefits  one  beneflts- 
the  other.  Arbitration  is  supplanting  strikes  ;  co-operative  productiolL 
will  succeed  arbitration,  as  co-operation  is  the  child  of  confidence.  He' 
is  a  mean  workman  who  begrudges  his  employer  fair  remuneration  for 
his  capital,  and  he  is  a  mean  employer  who  does  not  pay  a  fair  day's  wage^ 
for  a  fair  day's  work ;  for  good  labor  at  good  wages  is  cheaper  than  poor 
labor  at  poor  wages.    Professor  Thompson  says : 

"  The  lowest  wages  that  you  can  get  a  man  to  live  on  will  not  get  the 
best  work  out  of  him.  Put  a  whole  people  on  such  wages,  and  keep 
them  there,  if  you  can,  for  two  or  three  generations,,  and  you  will  have 
crushed  the  energy,  the  spirit,  the  heart  out  of  that  people,  and  mad& 
them  a  very  inferior  and  unprofitable  class  of  workmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  wages  that  put  heart  and  hope  into  a  man,  that  make  him  feel  that 
his  personal  efibrts  and  his  best  work  are  needed  to  keep  them  at  present 
rates,  that  oflFer  him  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  own  master  by  fru- 
gality, that  enable  him  to  educate  his  children  to  fill  a  place  like  his  owa 
intelligently,  or  perhaps  to  rise  to  a  higher  place,  such  wages  are  in  thfe 
long  run  the  best  of  investments." 

— Faeqtihab,  Eecord,  4487. 

Cheese.    (See  Bfo.  78.) 

Chemical  Industries. 

STo.  103. — In  1860  there  were  but  4  establishments  in  the  UnitecE 
States,  but  under  the  wise  system  of  protection  established  in  1880  they 
numbered  1,349.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  these  chemical 
industries  in  the  United  States  in  1860  were  only  3,936,  but  by  the  census 
of  1880  they  gave  employment  to  more  than  29,500. 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  chemical  industries  in  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  a  little  over  $7,000,000.  In  1880  there  was  invested  capital  in 
chemical  industries  in  this  country  of  more  than  $85,000,000.  We  paid- 
in  wages  in  1850  a  trifle  over  a  million  of  dollars,  but  in  1880  the  chemical 
industries  of  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $12,000,000  to  American  labor 
engaged  in  them. 

The  material  used  in  the  chemical  industries  of  the  United  States  in, 
1850  was  a  trifle  over  eight  millions,  and  in  1880  we  used  seventy-seven 
millions  of  material  in  our  chemical  industries.  We  produced  in  1850  a 
trifle  over  fourteen  millions  of  chemical  products,  and  in  1880  we  pro- 
duced more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  products. 

And  this  industry  embraced  in  "this  schedule  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee propose  to  strike  down,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
others  nave  said  that  they  do  this  because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  consumers 
of  these  articles.  I  challenge  them  to  name  one  single  article  in  thi» 
schedule  which  cannot  be  purchased  cheaper  to-day  by  the  consumer 
than  before  the  tariff  was  imposed.  I  challenge  them  to  name  one  sin- 
gle article  in  this  schedule  that  is  not  now  produced  cheaper  than  before 
the  tariff  upon  it  was  imposed.    I  claim  there  is  not  one. 

— guEEOws,  of  Michigan,  Record,  6334. 

Cbinese  labor  is  excluded  from  tlie  United  States  upon 
tlie  same  principle  tliat  a  protective  tariff  is  enacted. 
JTo.  103. — What  would  be  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  Chinese  from, 
our  shores  if  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  China  are  permitted  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  fruits  of  American  labor  ?  What  is  to  prevent 
Chinese  shoemakers  (and  they  are  skilled  artisans)  from  flooding  our 
markets  with  hand-sewed  shoes  costing  a  few  cents  a  pair  and  annihilat- 
ing their  manufacture  in  Newark  and  elsewhere,  where  the  wholesale 
price  is  $5.50  per  pair  7  The  answer  is,  nothing  put  a  high  protective 
duty. 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4003. 

Choate,  Rnl'ns,  on  protection  in  1S43. 

Wo.  104. — The  Senator  from  Maine,  I  think,  said  that  up  to  1842  not 
so  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  a  protective  t^iff  upon 
the  laborer  of  the  country  as  to  the  developmentof  its  manufactures ;  but 
I  have  never  known  the  matter  better  stated  than  by  Bulus  Choate  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  on  the  14th  of  March,  1842,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  said : 

"  But  this  I  am  ready  to  avow ;  that  the  protection  of  American  labor,. 
on  all  its  fields  and  in  all  its  forms,  is  to  be  kept  constantly  and  anxiously 
in  view  in  all  our  arrangements ;  that  you  have  the  constitutional  power 
to  secure  that  protection,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
everything  and  everybody  but  the  Constitution,  justice,  and  a  true  and 
large  American  policy." 

If  these  words  had  been  spoken  in  1888  they  could  not  have  been  more 
pertinent  to  the  situation.  I  pause  to  remark  thatif  when  Bufus  Choat& 
delivered  that  speech  in  the  Senate  in  the  year  1842,  announcing  that 
the  object  of  this  protective  tariff  was  to  protect  labor  in  all  its  fields,  any 
one  had  ventured  to  predict  the  marvelous  development  which  this  coun- 
try has  seen  from  the  year  1842  under  that  system,  varied  as  it  has  beta 
at  times,  but  generally  maintained,  he  would  have  been  put  down  as  a 
chimerical  dreamer.  If  Eufus  Choate,  with  prophetic  vision,  had  dared 
to  predict  what  his  policy  of  protection  would  do  for  America,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at.    From  that  day  to  this  the  cause  of  protection  has 
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been  the  cause  of  labor;  No  sophistry,  no  railing  about  manufactures  can 
change  that  issue.  Under  the  American  system  of  protection  labor  baa 
reached  its  highest  standpoint  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  1055. 

Civil  Service  Reform. 

]VO.  105.— INCKBASB  or  OFFICK-HOLDBES. 

There  is  another  matter  which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  politi- 
cal contest  of  four  years  ago.  The  orators  of  the  party  now  in  pwer 
dwelt  long  and  vociferously  over  the  appalling  fact  that  100,000  office- 
holders were  running  the  country,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  the 
nation  from  this  class.  The  present  Executive,  then  as  now  a  candidate, 
was  uneasy  over  this  force  of  servants  of  the  public,  and  alluded  to  the 
mischief  they  were  capable  of  performing.  ^    ^    ,     „ 

If  you  will  examine  Senate  Report 'No.  507,  made  by  Senator  Cockrell, 
of  Missouri,  on  page  3  of  that  document  you  will  find  that  the  total  array 
of  "  officers  and  employes  in  the  several  branches  of  the  civil  service  " 
reaches  the  startling  number  of  132,072 !  If  this  species  of  reform^  con- 
tinues, ere  another  four  years  goes  by  i^e  office- holding  forces  of  this  Re- 
public will  become  a  vaguely  defined  host,  which,  like  Israel  of  old,  it  is 
forbidden  any  man  to  number.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  grieve  to  say 
that  this  army  of  placemen  can  only  be  truthfully  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Executive  as  "a  horde  of  office-holders  with  a  zeal 
born  of  benefits  received  and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favor  yet  to  come, 
stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained  political  service"  the  reform 
ticket  nominated  at  St.  Louis.  Here  are  132,072  officials  of  the  nation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  executive  trembled  when  the  force  was  an  even 
100,000  ?  And  yet  the  addition  of  32,072  will  not  change  his  ideas  of  civil- 
service  reform,  or  that  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  identified,  including 
the  "  horde  "  spoken  of  by  the  President. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6833. 

Civilizatioirs,    tiro   (Ustiuctr  involved  in  free  trade.    (See 
No.  135.) 

Clay  Pipes. 

]Vo.  106. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  less  than  $17,000  of  duty_  col- 
lected on  clay  pipes  last  year,  less  than  $48,000  worth  of  the  articles 
having  been  imported.  But  that  $48,000  represented  nearly  the  whole 
trade  in  clay  pipes,  and  meant  the  taking  of  that  much  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  people  of  this  country.  More  than  95  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  clay  pipes  is  paid  for  labor,  and  doubtless  for  this  reason 
the  importations  are  estimated  at  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption, 
leaving  but  2  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

In  my  district  is  a  pipe  factory  capable  of  turning  out  30,000  pipes  per 
day.  It  is  operated,  however,  but  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  time,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Its  employes  are  paid  double  the  wages  of  those 
in  the  same  Une  across  the  waters,  and  that  means  a  double  cost  to  the 
manufacturer,  for,  as  I  said,  nothing  but  the  question  of  labor  is  involved, 
the  clay  being  right  at  the  door  of  the  factory.  With  a  duty  of  even  25 
cents  per  gross  this  whole  market  for  their  labor  would  be  transferred  to 
the  American  workmen,  whilst  the  consumer  would  be  in  no  wise  in- 
.juriously  affected  thereby. 

The  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  is  now  at  the  lowest  price  within 
the  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  one  cent  per  piece  for  those  in 
most  general  use. 
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The  only  possible  tendency,  therefore,  of  tne  committees  provision 
\yould  be  to  exterminate  the  trade  in  this  country  altogether,  whilst  if 
the  amendment  I  propose  is  adopted  it  would  materially  help  our  people, 
and  hurt  no  one  whose  interests  are  identical  with  ours. 

The  amendment  was  rejected — ayes  52,  noes  67. 

—Yost,  Record,  6947. 

Cleveland,  England's  compliment  to.    (See  Sfo.  305.) 

Cleveland's  Cabinet  and  free-trade. 

BTo.  107. — But  let'us  inquire  whether  or  not  there  is  an  ultra  free- 
trader in  the  United  States  who  has  not  full  confidence  in  the  free-trade 
principles  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  Reverend  Professor  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  more  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  be  known  as  the  free-trade  leader  of  the  Democratic  part% 
than  for  his  college  connection  with  the  "  Dismal  Science  of  Political 
Economy,"  says : 

"  Secretary  Manning  has  done  for  free-trade  in  the  United  States  the 
past  year  more  eflFective  work  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
Postmaster-General  Vilas  is  an  outspoken  and  an  undoubted  friend  of  a 
free  commerce.  President  Cleveland  will  go  as  fast  and  far  towards  Jhat 
goal  as  the  people  and  Congress  will  permit  him." 

— Senator  Morrill,  Record,  3017. 

Cleveland  Cabinet— Manning's  absurdity. 

JTo.  108. — We  are  told  in  his  report  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reduce 
the  receipts  by  removing  151,000,000  of  duties  from  sugar,  because  that  is 
only  90  cents  to  each  individual,  and  he  turns  from  that  to  the  removal 
of  $5,000,000  of  duties  upon  raw  wool,  which  is  only  8  cents  to  each  in- 
dividual, and  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  ready-made  clothing,  that 
would  relief  the  people  of  only  2  cente  per  capita.  If  it  be  any  reason 
why  we  should  retain  the  duty  on  sugar  that  it  is  only  90  cents  per 
capita,  is  it  any  reason  that  we  should  remove  the  duty  on  raw  wool 
that  it  is  only  8  cents  per  capita,  or  upon  ready-made  clothing,  which  is 
only  2  cents  per  capita?  The  grand  climax  is  reached  in  the  single  sen- 
tence, printed  in  capitals : 

"  UNTAX  THE  CLOTHING  OP  SIXTY  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE." 

And  the  people  are  to  be  relieved  just  2  cents  each  in  the  clothes  they 
wear,  while  they  are  still  to  pay  90  cents  each  for  the  sugar  on  their 
table,  and,  if  the  scheme  works  well,  in  addition,  "  2  cents  a  pound  tax 
on  coffee  and  half  as  much  from  tea." 

^Senator  Dawes's  speech,  December  13, 1886. 

Cleveland  Cabinet— No  protection. 

No.  109. — But,  sir,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Mr.  Manning]  has 
come  into  the  field  and  taken  an  advanced  position  in  this  contest  against 
home  protection  and  labor.  Henceforth,  according  to  his  theories,  there 
is  to  enter  into  the  policy  which  is  to  control  in  imposing  the  duties  of 
the  future  no  idea  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Let  me  read  what 
he  says : 

"  The  true  ground  of  choice  among  articles  suitable  for  taxation  is  not 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  produced  at  home  or  imported  from 
abroad." 

Leaving  out  the  reasoning,  I  complete  his  statement : 

"  The  true  ground  of  choice  is  that  among  all  articles  thus  consumed 
within  our  own  borders  some  are  better  suited  for  an  equitable  taxation 
than  others.    They  are  universally  consumed,  like  sugar,  or  easily  iden- 
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tifled,  like  coffee,  or  their  consumption  may  be  safely  impeded,  like  dis- 
tilled spirits  or  fermented  liquors  or  tobacco,  or  they  are  luxuries,  like 
wines,  silks"  and  diamonds." 

He  even  looks  forward  to  the  time  when,  after  the  removal  of  what  he 
calls  the  war  taxes  on  raw  material,  we  shall  live  in  the  elysium  of  sup- 
plying all  our  expenditures  from  the  taxes  on  "  whisky,  tobacco,  and  beer," 
thfough  perhaps  we  may  be  driven  back  to  get  "  ten  millions  of  revenue 
from  two  cents  a  pound  on  coffee  and  half  as  much  from  tea." 

— Senator  Da  wis,  of  Massachusetts,  speech,  December  13, 1886. 

Cleveland   compared   to   other  Presidents    on   tlie   tarilT 
issue. 

Wo.  110.— Mr.  Chairman,  every  period  of  protection  in  the  history  of 
our  country  has  given  it  prosperity ;  every  era  of  tariff  for  revenue  has 
brought  to  it  disaster.  President  Cleveland's  message  is  cited  in  this  de- 
bate as  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  as  a  text  from  the  political ' 
gospel  from  which  to  exhort.  Let  me  cite  you  from  the  messages  of  other 
Presidents.  Likely  they  were  not  as  profound  students  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  as  is  the  present  Executive,  but  they  certainly  were  as 
ardent  in  their  love  of  country  and  as  devoted  to  its  interests. 

President  Jackson  in  his  message  of  December  4, 1832,  said : 

"  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, unequaled,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  If  we 
fully  appreciate  our  comparative  condition,  existing  causes  of  discontent 
will  appear  unworthy  of  attention,  and  with  hearts  of  thankfulness  to> 
that  Divine  Being  who  has  filled  our  cup  of  prosperity,  we  shall  feel  our 
resolution  strengthened  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  that  lib- 
erty and  that  union  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  which 
constitute  the  source  and  shield  of  all  our  blessings.  •  *  *  *  The  re- 
port which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wiH  in  due  time  1^  before  yon 
will  exhibit  the  national  finances  in  a  highly  prosperous  Btsjfe." 

Remember,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  epitome  was  written 
by  a  Democratic  President,  "of  Jeffersonian  simplicity,"  and  during  the 
highest  protection  period  of  our  history,  to  that  date.  After  that  came 
the  "  revenue  only  tariff,"  the  compromise  tariff,  from  1833  to  1842.  By 
virtueof  it  our  industries  were  paralyzed,  our  capital  unemployed,  our 
labor  idle.  Our  importers  were  busy,  and  foreign  manufacturers  sup- 
plied our  markets.  Oar  own  establishments  for  manufacturing  were 
closed  and  our  consumers  paid  higher  for  necessities  than  ever  before. 
0  ar  people  tasted  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  bitter  cup  of  "  revenue  reform." 
The  burden  was  greater  than  they  could  bear,  and  they  re-enacted  the 
protective  policy  m  1842.  This  is  what  President  Polk  said  of  the  situa- 
tion under  that  enactment.  I  read  from  his  message  of  December  8, 
1846: 

"  Since  your  last  session  no  afilicting  dispensation  has  visited  our 
country;  general  good  health  has  prevailed;  abundance  has  crowned 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman ;  and  labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiv- 
ing an  ample  reward,  while  education,  science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly 
enlarging  the  means  of  social  happiness.  The  progreas  of  our  country 
in  her  career  of  greatness,  not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territo- 
rial limits  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and 
wealth,  and  in  the  happy  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an  exam- 
ple in  the  history  of  nations." 

Then  came  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1842.  Although  "  Polk  and  Dallas  " 
had  been  elected  as  friends  of  that  measure,  Dallas  cast  the  vote  that 
destroyed  it,  and  we  had  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846,  known  as  the  "Walker 
act."  R-om  another  like  it  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  A  few  years 
after  its  enactment,  and  while  it  was  still  in  force.  President  Fillmore 
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said — I  quote  from  his  message  of  December  2, 1851.  To  tms  I  particu- 
larly request  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills], 
who  stated  in  his  speech  a  few  days  since  that  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
mg  bill  would  benefit  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  stimulating  the  ex- 
portation of  grain.    President  Fillmore  said : 

"  The  value  of  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which  it  was 
supposed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and  large  importations  from  abroad 
would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallen  from  $68,701,921  in  1847,  to 
$26,051,373  in  1850,  and  to  $21,848,653  in  1851,  with  a  strong  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  a  still  fiither  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  *  *  *  The  policy  which  dictated  a  lo;v7  rate  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought  by  those  who  promoted  and  estab- 
lished it,  would  tend  to  benefit  the  farming  population  of  this  country 
by  increasing  the  demand  and  raising  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
in  foreign  markets.  The  foregoing  facts,  however,  seem  to  show  incon- 
testably  that  no  such  result  has  followed  the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

Again  do  I  quote  from  President  PUlmore,  from  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 6, 1852: 

"  Without  repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  my  former  message 
in  favor  of  discriminating  protective  duties  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  other  considerations  affecting  this  subject. 
The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  goods  upon  our 
currency.  Most  of  the  gold  of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its 
way  directly  to  Europe  in  payment  for  goods  purchased.  In  the  second 
place,  as  our  manufacturing  establishnlents  are  broken  down  by  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  citizens  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the 
farmer  to  that  extent  is  deprived  of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
surplus  produce.  In  the  mird  place,  the  destruction  of  our  munufact- 
ures  leaves  the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he 
consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  article  sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now 
seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  imported  from  England." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  followed. 
The  condition  of  our  country  was  most  deplorable,  sad  beyond  descrip-' 
lion.'  If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  take  exceptions  to  my  citations 
from  President  Fillmore,  because  he  did  not  agree  with  them  politically, 
nor  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  they  now  advocate,  I  beg  them  to  re- 
member that  I  have  also  quoted  Presidents  Jackson  and  Polk  to  the  like 
effect,  and  surely  their  testimony  should  be  ''gilt-edged  "  to  my  Bourbon 
friends  of  the  Cleveland  persuasion.  But  if  they  still  demur,  if  they 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  I  offer  them  the  follow- 
ing,' from  one  who  moved  for  many  years  as  a  chieftain  among  the  cap- 
tains in  the  camps  of  Democracy.  They  are  also  the  words  of  a  Presi- 
dent, one  who  had  achieved  the  great  ambition  of  his  life,  and  one  who 
from  his  high  position  seemed  to  realize  that  after  all  life  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  the  great  party  whose  battles  he  had  foughtr  whose  victo- 
ries he  had  won,  and  whose  honors  he  had  worn,  stood  for  principles 
utterly  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  confiding  people  whose  desti- 
jiies  were  in  its  keeping,  and  who  in  sorrow  and  much  tribulation  turned 
to  him  for  relief  I  read  from  the  message  of  President  Buchanan  to 
the  Congress,  dated  December  8, 1857 : 

"  The  earth  has  yielded  her  fruits  abundantly  and  has  bountifully  re- 
v/arded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Our  great  staples  have  commanded 
high  prices,  and  until  within  a  brief  period  our  manufacturing,  mineral, 
and  mechanical  occupations  have  largely  partaken  of  the  general  pros- 
perity. We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich 
abundance,  and  jret,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  country 
in  its  monetary  interests  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  con- 
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dition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions,  and 
in  all  the  elements  of  natural  wealth,  we  find  our  manufactures  sus- 
pended, our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  diflferent 
kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  reduced  to  want." 

— GoPF,  Eecord,  3615. 

Cleveland  and  Democratic  party. 

IVo.  111. — I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  true  beyond  a  question  that  he  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  throat  and  is  compelling  it  to  do  what  he  pleases.  I 
notice  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  Democrats  and  have  been  all 
their  lives,  who  come  here  as  the  representatives  of  Democratic  constitu- 
encies, that  squirm  and  wriggle  in  the  tight  grasp  of  this  political  desi>ot, 
but  they  cannot  escape ;  they  bend  to  his  will  because  he  has  possession 
of  the  flesh-pots,  which  have  always  been  attractive  since  the  days  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  Holding  the  flesh-pots  as  he  does,  ladling  out  the  pork,  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  the  Democratic  party.  The  others  rush  to  the  feed-trough 
at  his  call  and  obey  his  commands.  Taking  him  as  the  Democratic 
party,  I  will  not  permit  that  he  select  what  are  and  what  are  not  war 
taxes  that  should  be  removed. 

— NiCHOLLS,  of  Indiana,  Eecord,  4579. 

Cleveland  for  free  trade. 

BTo.  113. — Mr.  President,  is  that  the  language  of  a  protectionist  or  of 
a  free-trader.  There  is  not  a  free-trade  club  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England  where  that  would  not  be  adopted,  and  accepted  as  the  language 
of  a  free-trader.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  aimed  at  irregularities,  it  is  not 
aimed  at  inequalities,  but  it  is  aimed  at  what  the  President  assumes  to 
be  the  protective  tax,  and  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  stricken  down. 

Will  some  Democrat  who  insists  that  the  President  is  a  protectionist 
rise  to  explain  this  language  ?  Nay,  more ;  there  are  thirty-seven  Demo- 
crats sitting  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber.  Will  any  one  of  them  rise  in 
his  place  and  say  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  judgments 
protectionist?  They  dare  not  go  to-  the  country  on  any  such  issue. 
They  are  like  the  animal  that  is  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay. 

[No  one  arose. — Ed.] 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 

Cleveland  and  free  sugar. 

BTo.  113. — President  Cleveland  does  not  suggest  free  sugar,  and  the 
Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House  do  not  suggest  it. 
Oh,  no  !  That  would  strike  Democratic  States.  That  might  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  solid  South.  They  have  their  eyes  on  the  wool  industry 
of  Ohio,  the  iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  New  England,  and  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
Michigan,  and  certain  Northern  States.  In  fact  their  notions  of  free 
trade  do  not  seem  to  travel  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  seriously  aflfect 
any  industry  in  the  States  from  which  the  153  Democratic  electoral  votes 
never  fail  to  come. 

— Gallingee,  Eecord,  3692. 

Cleveland— Indifference  to  tlie  interests  of  tUe  people. 

BTo.  114.— This  portion  of  President  Cleveland's  message,  for  cold- 
blooded indifierence  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  active  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  great  system  by  which  they  have  prospered  and 
their  country  grown  great,  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  emanations 
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from  the  Executive  Mansion  in  all  our  history.  In  this  is  he  isolated, 
alone  in  his  suggestion,  entitled  to  and  deserving  of  the  fame  it  will 
hring.  From  such  a  spirit  as  this,  dominating  as  it  does  almost  with  a 
single  impulse  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House,  I  would  save  our  in- 
dustries and  our  homes. 

— GoFF,  Record,  3613. 

CleTeland  and  Jefferson  contrasted. 

CLEVBLAND's  message  DECEMBER  6,   1887. 

3fo.  115. — "Our  scheme  of  taxation,  hy  means  of  which  this  needless 
surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of 
a  tariffor  duty  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal -revenue 
taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries ;  there  appears  to  be  no  just 
complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship 
to  any  portion  of  the  people." 

It  is  thus  that  the  "  emphasis  "  of  the  recent  message  points  to  the  plan, 
of  reducing  the  revenue  on  the  tarifi  only.  Now  let  me  refer  to  the  sig- 
nificant contrast  of  the  second  inaugural  address  of  President  Jefferson, 
March  4,  1805 — a  Democratic  authority  which  will  hardly  be  held  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  exulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  follows : 

"  The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is 
paid  cheerfully  by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  do- 
mestic comforts.  Being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only, 
and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  an  American  to  ask  what  farmer,  what 
mechanic,  what  laborer  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  in  the  United  States." 

In  his  last  message,  of  December,  1808,  referring  to  manufactures,  he 
said: 

"Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming 
will — under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  free- 
dom of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions— become  permanent."  , 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Humphreys,  dated  January  20, 180&, 
he  says : 

"  My  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw 
material,'' 

Most  certainly  the  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  was  pitched  on  a  differ- 
ent key  liom  that  now  current  in  some  quarters. 

— Senator  Mokeill,  Record,  8017. 

CleTeland     opposes     Washington,     Jefferson,     Madison, 
lUonroe,  and  other  of  the  Fathers. 

Jfo.  116. — There  has  been  no  Congressional  term  since  1866,  when 
the  Republican  party  has  been  in  power  in  this  House,  that  taxation  has 
not  been  reduced,  and  that  party  to-day  is  in  favor  of  reducing  taxation 
to  such  sum  as  shall  only  be  necessary  to  meet  the  principal  and  inter- 
est upon  the  public  debt,  pay  the  pensions  provided  for  our  soldiers,  and 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditures  of  the  Government  as  provided 
by  law ;  but  in  making  such  reductions  that  party  insists  upon  retaining 
our  American  system  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  in- 
dustry, fully  believing  that  such  policy  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  policy  has  met  with  th»  approval  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public— of  Washington,  Jefferson, 'Madison,  Monroe,  of  Adams  and 
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Jackson,  and  of  Webster  and  Clay ;  of  the  men  -who  framed  our  Consti- 
tulion,  as  well  as  of  men  who  have  since  stood  by  and  defended  it.  What- 
«ver  language  the  Democratic  party  may  use  in  its  public  utterances, 
whether  it  be  tariff  reform  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  that  party  upon  that  question  is  one  which  shall  simply  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govornnaent  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  the  same  may  have  upon  our  industries  or  our 
labor. 

— Bekwee,  Record,  3604. 

Clcvelama— ReiuarUable  passage  in  message. 

Sfo.  117. — Now  listen  to  this  remarkable  passage : 

"  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an 
article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the 
increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard  earned  compensation ' 
-of  many  days  of  toil." 

I  wish  the  President  had  told  us  what  that  article  was,  of  family  use, 
and  the  worker's  own  manufapture,  which,  as  he  went  from  his  shop, 
where  he  had  received  his  wages,  compelled  him  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
what  he  would  pay  under  free  trade,  "  many  days'  wages."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  anybody  but  the  President  ofthe  United  States  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  that  sort  I  should  apply  a  word  and  a  term  characteristic  of  it 
which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  do  in  regard  to  him. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1014. 

Cleveland  violating  party  pledges. 

'No.  118. — Why  do  they  also  declare  that  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
•all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economically  administered, 
including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  public  debt,  can  be  got  under 
our  preseiit system  of  taxation  from  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  im- 
ported articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury  and  bearing  light- 
est on  articles  of  necessity  ?  By  this  declaration  they  asserted  that  if 
they  were  intrusted  with  power  they  would  so  administer  the  Govern- 
ment that  all  other  taxes,  except  the  tariff,  would  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary. Why,  in  view  of  this  pledge,  did  the  President  propose  to  retain 
the  revenue  taxes  7  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  this  was  not 
a  pledge  on  their  part  that  they  would  return  to  the  policies  in  reference 
to  the  cbllection  of  the  revenue  that  had  never  been  deviated  from  in  all 
ofthe  early  history  ofthe  Government  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  it 
will  be  the  darkest  day  in  the  history  of  our  Government  when  it  shall 
have  become  an  established  rule  that  the  great  political  parties  that  con- 
trol the  policies  and  shape  the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  with  safety 
and  impunity  deliberately  violate  the  pledges  that  they  have  made  to 
the  American  people  when  they  were  asking  to  be  intrusted  with  power. 

— Kbbe,  Eecord,  3639. 

Cleveland's  wife  miglit  give  him  information. 

Wo.  119.— The  protectionist  insists  that  whenever  a  duty  is  laid 
which  protects  the  American  manufacturer,  competition  among  home 
producers  always  has  and  always  will  bring  down  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  "approximately,  at  least,"  to  use  the  President's  language, 
to  the  price  ofthe  foreign  article  on  which  du,ty  is  laid,  less  the  duty. 
The  President  ought  to  have  known  this,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Did  he  or . 
his  "better-half  "ever  buy  calico.  If  he  did  he  must  know  that  while 
the  tax,  as  he  calls  it,  the  duty,  as  the  protectionist  calls  it,  is  6  cents 
per  square  yard  upon  calico,  he  ca»  buy  the  American  article  for  less 
than  that  at  retail  stores  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  this  country 
«nd  the  price  of  steel  rails  here  and  abroad  ?  Does  he  know  that  the 
■tariff  upon  steel  rails  is  $17  a  ton,  and  that  they  have  been  sold  in  this 
-country  as  low  as  $28.50,  and  that  if  you  deduct  the  tariff  duty  of  $17 
from  $28.50  the  price  would  be  $11.50  a  ton,  when  steel  rails  can  not  be  ' 
■bought  abroad  for  less  than  double  that  money  ?  The  statement  is  not 
true  with  regard  to  any  single  home-made  article  which  has  been  so  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties  that  has  been  manufactured  here  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  unless  it  be  the  single  article  of  sugar,  as  was  suggested  by 
'the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  the  other  day.  Woolen  clothing, 
which  seems  so  much  to  trouble  ifie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Yance],  he  repeats  over  and  over  again  to  the  Senate,  bears  a  tax  of 
.about  bO  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  that  duty,  woolen  clothing  can  be 
bought  in  this  country,  style,  quality,  and  durability  considered,  as 
•cheaply  as  it  can  be  bought  in  London.  Even  in  the  case  of  blankets — 
which  seem  to  be  the  bugbear  and  nightmare  of  the  free-trader — ^all 
medium  quality  blankets  can  be  bought  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
"the  erroneous  duty  which  it  is  said  we  lay  upon  the  foreign  article,  as 
cke^ply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.    So  with  regard  to  cotton  clothing. 

— Senator  Platt,  Becord,  1014. 
Clotkes— Cost  of  a  suit. 

BTo,  119. — Here  is  another  statement.  Mr.  Mills  tells  us  of  the  cost  of 
a  suit  of  clothe?,  and  says : 

"  Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  such  as  our  working  people  wear 
in  their  daily  toil  in  tne  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12.  The 
labor  cost  is  $2.  The  tariff  duty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  As  the  weight  of  the  suit  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the 
•exact  tariff,  but  the  duty  on  woolen  clothes  imported  last  year  averaged 
54  per  cent.,  and  at  that  rate  the  tariff  stands  $6.48  to  cover  $2  of  labor  cost." 

I  have,  in  response  to  that  statement,  the  exact  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  identically  the  same  material  to  which  he  refers,  giving  the  cost 
of  the  material,  which  is  as  follows : 

7  yards  of  material,  at  75  cents  per  yarrf...... $5  25 

Trimming  (which  Mr.  Mills  omits) 1  50 

.Making  (according  to  Mr.Mills) 2  00 

Showing  a  total  cost  of. 8  75 

In  addition  to  this  must  be  added  the  boxing,  drayage,  railroad  freights, 
commissions,  and  the  thousand  and  one  addiiional  expenses,  which  re- 
sult in  leaving  very  little  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  retail  dealer. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4360. 

Clotbing,  army,  cheaper  tlian  in  Europe. 

Xo.  130. —  *  *  *  The  clothing  of  the  United  States  Army,  quality 
considered,  is  cheaper  than  any  other  army  clothing  in  the  world.  (See 
report,  Q.  M.  General,  U.  S.  A.) 

ClotMng— Bay  wliere  you  can  buy  cheapest.    (See  Bfo.  73.) 
Clothing,  Cheap. 

Xo.  131. — Look  at  any  clothing-house  advertisement,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^00  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Overcoats  at $1  5o 

500  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Suits  at 3  50 

•500  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Pants  at 75 

-500  Boys'  Heavy  Winter  Overcoats  at 90 

500  Boys'  Heavy  Winter  Suits  at 90 

-500  Pairs  Boys  Knee-Pants  at 10 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  been  looking  into  the  clothing  business  lately,  and 
am  prepared  to  show  you  sample  suits  at  prices  that  will  astonish  yott 
■when  the  style  and  quality  are  taken  into  consideration.  You  can  really 
procure  here  in  New  York  a  serviceable  suit  of  clothes  for  |5,  and  a  very 
.  good  suit  for  $10,  made  of  American  goods — goods,  too,  that  will  wear  and 
hold  their  color.  I  can  also  show  you  blankets  at  12.10  per  pair  that 
cannot  be  beaten  at  10s.  ($2.50)  a  pair  in  England,  and  blankets  at  |5  a 
pair  that  cannot  be  beaten  in  that  happy  free-trade  country  at  £1  ($5)  a 
pair. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  blankets,  that  venerable 
chestnut  of  yours  about  the  poor  man's  blanket  has  lost  its  charm,  and 
the  workinsjman  gazes  on  shop  windows  filled  with  excellent  blankets,, 
■which  can  be  bought  in  New  York  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  in  London- 
Not  long  ago,  I  ■was  in  a  factory  where  25,000  pairs  of  men's  winter 
trousers,  made  of  goods  ■weighing  fourteen  ounces  per  yard,  were  being- 
made  to  be  sold  at  the  price  $1.50  per  pair.  Strictly  all-wool  complete  6uit» 
■were  held  at  $5.50  per  suit.  Good  heavy  full  winter  suits  at  $6.50  and  $7.50.. 
Winter  overcoats  of  satinet  at  |2  each.  The  prices  of  good  and  substan- 
tial garments,  sufficient  to  supply  a  workingman  for  a  year,  were  as  fol- 
fows :  A  handsome  suit  for  Sunday  wear,  $10 ;  working  suit,  $7.00;  extra:, 
pair  of  trousers,  $2.00 ;  overcoat,  $5 ;  total  $24.00. 

A  ■workingman  earning  two  dollars  a  day  can  thus  obtain  his  clothing 
for  a  year  by  the  labor  of  two  ■weeks.  He  can  do  no  better  than  this  in. 
England.  I  have  priced  hundreds  of  workingmen's  suits  there,  and 
found  nothing  fit  to  wear  for  less  than  $10  to  $12.  The  commonest  cor- 
duroy trousers  cost,  in  Eugland,  $2.50,  while  machine-made  boots  and 
shoes  are  more  expensive  there  than  in  this  country. 

These  facts  in  regard  to  our  woolen  industry  refute  eflfectually  the  gro- 
tesque statements  made  by  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  the  masses  of" 
the  people  in  this  country  are  compelled  to  pay  as  a  tax  the  duty,  not  only 
on  imported  goods,  to  the  Government,  but  an  equivalent  amount,  in  in- 
creased cost,  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  goods  made  at  home. 

— Selected. — Ed. 

Clotbing,  men'jS,  manufactnre  of. 

No.  13S. — In  the  manufacture  of  mens'  clothing  the  country  has  in- 
vested a  capital  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars ;  the  value  of  materials  used 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  and  the  production  aggregate* 
two  hundred  and  nine  millions.  In  this  industry  New  England  has  a 
capital  of  eight  millions,  she  invests  over  fifteen  millions  in  materials, 
and  yields  a  product  of  about  twenty- four  millions  of  dollars. 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3690. 
Coal— Possibiliities  of  the  iSontli. 

JTo.  133.— The  entire  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  covers  only  11 90O 
square  miles,  while  West  Virginia  alone  has  16,000;  Kentucky,  13  o'oO - 
Alabama,  10,680,  and  Texas  over  30,C00  square  miles.  Twelve  years  ago 
the  total  coal  product  of  Alabama  was  10,000  tons,  while  in  1885  2,225,000' 
tons  were  produced,  and  it  is  estimated  in  ten  years  her  output  Will  be 
10,000,000  tons.  According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  the  actual  cost  of 
railroads  now  in  the  South,  and  their  equipment,  is  over  $1  300  000  000 
against  $679,804,000  in  1880.  The  amount  of  pine  standing  in  the  South' 
in  1880  was  237,141,500,000  feet.  The  manufactures  of  Georgia  increaaed 
ftom  $31,196,105  in  1870  to  $41,16^,811  in  1880,  or  an  increase  of  over  30 

Eer  cent.    With  resources  like  these,  only  partially  stated,  the  South  but 
itely  emerged  from  the  incubus  of  forced  labor,  with  the  results  of 
ftriumph  and  production  of  free  labor  so  vividly  seen,  living  under  a  pro- 
tective policy  ■which  has  borne  the  nation  during  twenty-seven  years  on 
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the  high  tide  of  prosperity,  it  paaees  comprehension  that  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  the  protective  system  are  the  representatives  of  the  South. 

— Sbymouk,  Record,  4414. 

Coal  and  iron— EflRect  of  tlie  tariff. 

'So,  134. — It  would  also  render  the  production  of  American  tin-plates 
and  cotton-ties  impossible  by  placing  those  articles  on  the  free-list  with 
wool. 

By  the  transfer  of  these  and  other  products  of  coal  and  iron  ore  to  the 
free-list,  and  by  reducing  the  duties  on  steel  rails,  structural  iron,  and 
many  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel  sufficiently  to  withdraw  protection 
from  them  and  permit  foreign  producers  to  flood  our  markets,  it  would, 
though  it  maintained  existing  duties  on  coal  and  iron  ore,  close  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  and  ore  banks  which  are  now  giving 
profitable  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers,  not  only  in 
Northern  States  but  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  turn  them  adrift  without  prospect 
of  other  employment  elsewhere  than  in  cotton  and  corn  fields. 

— Kblley,  Eecord,  3195. 

Coal  and  iron  firee  by  indirection. 

IVo.  135. — No,  the  junto  will  not  put  coal  and  ore  squarely  and 
frankly  on  the  free-list.  They  have,  however,  as  efiectually  provided  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  that  now  protect  them  as  could  have  been  done 
by  naming  them  in  that  list.  Let  us  see  whether  I  misrepresent  the  eflFect 
of  the  scattered  and  disingenuous  provisions  of  this  bill  when  I  say  that 
they  make  coal  and  ore  free.  That  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
covered  by  the  phrase  "  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals 
unwrought  not  especially  enumerated  and  provided  for"  can  not  be  ,jain- 
said.  Coal  is  a  mineral  substance  and  iron  one  a  metal  in  a  crude  state 
and  un wrought.  If  this  be  so,  lines  130  and  131  of  the  free-list  embrace 
them  as  "  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  unwrought  not 
specially  enumerated  and  provided  for."  Are  coal  and  iron  ore  provided 
for  in  this  bill  ?  If  they  are  I  will  be  gratified  to  any  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  who  will  call  my  attention  to  the  clause  which 
enumerates  and  provides  for  them.  Sir,  they  are  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  and  consequently  the  repeal  of  the  existing  duties 
on  these  articles  is  specifically  provided  for  in  lines  2  and  3  of  section  41, 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  bill,  the  language  of  which  is  that  "  all  laws 
and  parte  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

— Kellky,  Eecord,  3195. 

Coal,  iron,  and  free  list— Knling  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury against. 

Xo.  136.— The  clamor  of  the  Southern  people,  the  stem  protests  from 
the  mines  and  the  towns  disconcerted  the  plan  to  put  coal  and  iron  on 
the  free  list,  but  these  free-traders  were  not  to  be  foiled.  Anthracite 
coal  is  on  the  free  list  and  bituminous  coal  is  not  mentioned.  They 
have  put  on  the  free  list  "all  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and 
metals  unwrought  not  specially  enumerated  orprovided  for."  They  do 
not  specifically  enumerate  bituminous  coal,  which  is  a  mineral  substance 
in  a  crude  state,  »or  iron,  which  is  metal  unwrought,  and  the  last  section 
of  the  Mills  bill  repeals  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  therewith. 
They  have  openlj;  put  all  the  products  of  coal  on  the  free  list. 

The  simple  device  of  omitting  to  specify  bituminous  coal,  repealing  the 
law  which  did  specify  it,  and  putting  it  on  the  free  list  as  a  "  mineral 
substance  in  a  crude  state  "  will  not  long  be  hidden  from  the  new  South, 
concerned  for  its  coal  and  iron. 
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I  now  charge  that  since  this  bill  was  introduced  here  our  free-trade 
Treasury  chiefs  have  by  a  mere  ruling  repealed  the  tariff  law  which  pro- 
tected coal. 

For  a  hundred  years,  since  George  Washington  signed  the  first  tariff' 
act,  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  of  commerce  have  been  pro- 
tected. All  the  semi-bituminous  coal  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  coal  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  much  of  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  protected.  Suddenly,  in  March,  our  Secretary  declared  that  all  coal 
with  lees  than  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  combustible  matter  is  anthracite, 
and  therefore  free.  It  matters  not  that  anthracite  averages  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 

For  the  first  time  the  Cumberland  coal  of  my  own  State  and  the  Poco- 
hontas  coal  of  Virginia  are  declared  to  be  anthracite  by  the  Treasury, 
though  still  called  semi-bituminous  by  all  mankind. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  Swansea,  Wales,  and  the  bituminous  coal  of 
Canada  are  already  coming  into  our  ports  and  will  not  be  stopped  unless 
this  House  shall  declare  that  a  free-trade  Secretary  can  not  legislate  and 
thus  enlarge  the  free-list  at  will  to  give  the  railroad,  the  gas,  and  steam- 
ship monopolies  free  trade  in  coal  before  the  Mills  bill  has  passed.  And 
I  would  vote -to  impeach  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure  who  has  dared  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  Congress,  who  has  boldly  put  bituminous  coal  on 
the  free-list  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

— McCoMAs,  Eecord,  3840. 

Cocoa— Prepared  or  manufactnred. 

Wo.  137. — The  value  of  the  import  of  cocoa  bean  into  this  country  is 
put  down  at  |I26,543 ;  the  duty  collected  is  19,020.  Here  is  a  feeble  in- 
dustry just  com.ing  into  importance,  struggling  for  life.  It  may  employ 
ultimately  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  and  American  labor.  It 
will  be  no  detrituent  to  the  revenue  to  admit  the  crude  cocoa  free,  and 
no  detriment  to  the  public  interest  to  continue  the  duty  upon  the  man- 
ufactured article. 

This  branch  of  industry  now  gives  employment  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  and  a  large  number  of  persons  on  the  Pacific  coast.    ' 

I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  whether  under  existing  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  just  to  except  the  manufactured  article  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause  of  the  free-list. 

— Vandbvek,  Record,  6202. 

Coffl'ee— Price  increased  by  remoTiug  the  tariff. 

Wo.  1S8. — During  the  five  years  of  1868-72  there  was  an  import  duty 
of  5  and  3  cents  a  pound  on  coffee.  There  were  imported  1,231,432,087 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $116,294,643.  On  this  the  Government  collected  a 
revenue  of  $53,018,331.  At  the  clamorous  demand  of  the  Democratic 
party  this  "  robber  tariff,"  which  taxed  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table, 
was  repealed,  and  coffee  put  on  the  free-list.  During  the  next  five  years, 
1873-77,  there  were  imported  1,675,097,330  pounds  of  coffee,  at  a  cost  of 
$273,993,877,  from  which  the  Government  derived  no  revenue.  The  av- 
erage price  of  coffee  for  the  five  years  of  tariff  tax  wa«  10  cents  and  1 
mill  per  pound ;  the  average  price  for  the  five  years  of  free  trade  was 
16  cents  and  5  mills.  Repealing  the  tariff  on  coffee  cost  the  Government 
in  five  years  $53,018,331  in  loss  of  revenue,  and  cost  the  people  $107,- 
206,229  in  increased  price  of  coffee.  And  such  is  the  price  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmanship!  But,  you  ask,  How  could  this  be?  When  we 
repealed  our  tariff  Brazil  levied  an  export  tax  and  transferred  the* 
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$53,000,000  to  her  coffers,  end  the  importers  formed  a  "  syndicate  "  and 
transferred  the  §107,000,000  to  their  pockets.  No  wonder  New  York  im- 
porters want  free-trade. 

[See  Evans'  Export  Duties,  1867  to  1883,  p.  127.— Ed.] 

Coin  and  currency — Effect  of  tavUST  legislation  npon. 

STo.  139. — The  Democratic  party  in  the  past,  whenever  it  came  into 
power,  has  reduced  tariff  duties.  During  the  ninety-nine  years  of  our 
national  existence  under  the  present  Constitution  there  have  been  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  tariff.  The  his- 
tory of  the  country  presents  periods  of  alternation  between  protection 
and  tariff  for  revenue.  Every  period  of  tariff  for  revenue  was  the  result 
of  Democratic  ascendancy,  and  every  period  of  protection  was  the  result 
of  the  success  of  the  Whig  or  Republican  party.  During  the  progress  of 
this  debate  one  great  and  important  feature  of  the  system  of  protection 
has  not  been  elaborated  anything  like  as  fully  as  its  importance  would 
seem  to  require.  I  refer  to  the  effect  which  tariff  legislation  would  have 
upon  our  financial  system.  The  student  of  history  will  ascertain  by  an 
examination  of  our  past  that  in.  every  period  of  low  tariff  the  precious 
metals  were  drained  out  of  the  country.  The  precious  metals  were  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  the  products  of  foreign  countries.  The  panic  of  1837 
and  the  panic  of  1857  occurred  after  and  in  consequence  of^  the  tariff  of 
1833  and  after  and  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  gold  and 
silver  had  been  drained  out  of  the  country.  The  banks  were  unable  to 
redeem  their  paper.  Up  to  1860  the  United  States  mints  had  coined 
over  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  gold,  and  yet  at  that  time  there 
was  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  gold  in  the  United  States.  Eour  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
this  sum  and  all  the  gold  we  had  obtained  in  the  years  preceding  that 
time  had  gone  abroad.  Now,  the  presence  of  gold  and  siver  coin,  and 
the  paper  of  the  banks  and  of  the  Government  redeeming  paper  cur- 
rency with  gold  and  silver  coin,  make  the  paper  currency  pf  the  country 
equally  as  good  a&  coin.  We  have  now  a  paper  currency  which  is  just 
as  good  as  gold.  It  is  just  as  g^od  as  gold  because  it  can  be  converted 
into  gold  at  any  moment  of  time.  . 

— Bayne,  Record,  4771. 

Colonies  nnder  protective  England— History  of  tariff. 

Wo.  130. — Every  manufactured  article  that  was  in  use  among  the 
colonies  was  by  force  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  required  to  be  manu- 
factured in  England  and  brought  tp  this  country — why  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment  to  the  English  laborers,  building  up  English 
manufactures,  giving  prosperity  to  the  people  of  England  by  enabling 
them  to  manufacture  lor  this  country,  and  abstracting  our  money  and 
withdrawing  it  from  among  our  people  and  taking  it  there  to  build  up 
the  interests  of  England  as  against  the  people  of  America. 

These  are  historical  facts.  Why,  sir,  under  the  English  laws  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  man  in 
Virginia  could  not  have  tanned  a  coon-skin  to  make  himself  a  pair  of 
boots  without  being  indicted  and  punished  under  English  law.  This 
condition  of  things,  as  every  reader  of  our  history  knows,  had  reduced 
the  colonies  to  an  extreme  condition  of  destitution.  It  was  not  that  lit- 
tle tea  episode  at  Boston  that  bitought  on  the  Revolution ;  it  was  this  re- 
pressive and  oppressive  legislation  of  Great  Britain  against  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  that  caused  our  fathers  to  rebel.  And  when  they  did  so, 
what  was  the  effect?    What  results  followed  ?    We  will  see  in  a  moment. 

■      — HouK,  Record,  4102. 
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Conumerce.    (See  IVo.  S04.) 

Competition  and  low  prices  explained. 

ITo.  131.— Thus  it  is  domestic  cbmpetition  has  cut  down  prices  to  th» 
lowest  margin  of  profit.  Let  me  show  you  how  naturally  this  all  cornea 
about  through  perfectly  simple  methods.  Suppose  a  man  wishes  to  start 
the  manufacture  of  some  commodity  not  hitherto  made  in  this  country, 
say  woolen  cloth  ?  He  borrows  money  with  which  to  build  his  mill,  to 
supply  it  with  the  requisite  machinery,  and  to  carry  on  hifl  business  un- 
til he  begins  to  get  returns  from  his  sales. 

Suppose  he  produces  100,000  yards  of  cloth  in  a  ye^ar,  that  being,  w& 
may  say,  as  large  a  product  as  might  be  safely  attempted  by  any  one 
until  his  operatives  and  himself  had  acquired  a  sufficient  technical  ex- 
perience, and  that  it  cost  him  $1  a  yard,  and  that  he  sells  it  at  $1.10  per 
yard?  His  profit  will  be  10  cents  a  yard  or  $10,000.  In  figuring  his  cost- 
of  production  two  classes  of  expenses  appear.  , 

First.  Those  which  depend  directly  upon  the  amount  of  work  pro- 
duced, such  as  the  cost  of  wool,  of  labor,  of  coal,  etc. 

Second.  Those  expenses  which  remain  are  very  nearly  fixed  in  amount, 
no  matter  what  the  amount  of  his  product  majr  be.  These  fixed  ex- 
penses would  consist  of  the  interesl;  upon  his  capital  and  such  items  of 
general  expense  of  management,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  Suppose  that 
his  fixed  expenses  have  been  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production, 
or  10  cents  for  each  yard  of  cloth  produced?  If,  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  his  operatives  have  become  skilled  and  his  business  is  so  well  es- 
tablished that  he  may  venture  to  increase  his  products,  he  takes  steps 
with  that  end  in  view.  He  finds  that  by  crowding  his  machinery  to- 
gether he  can  make  room  for  some  more,  and  by  increasing  their  speed 
and  making  use  perhaps  of  recent  inventions  he  can  produce  just  twice 
as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  he  formerly  made  in  the  same  mill.  Practi- 
cally he  is  under  no  greater  charge  in  respect  of  the  fixed  expenses  now, 
that  he  is  making  200,000  yards  a  year,  than  he  was  formerly,  when  he 
could  make  but  half  that  quantity  ;  and  as  the  cost  of  this  item  was  for- 
merly 10  cents  a  yard,  now  that  he  produces  twice  as  many  yards  for  the 
same  sum  total,  the  cost  of  fixed  expenses  is  but  5  cents  a  yard. 

The  cost  o£his  fabric  Will  now  be  95  cents  a  yard.  If  he  can  still  sell 
at  $110  he  will  be  making  15  cents  a  yard  profit,  instead  of  10  cents  a 
yard  as  formerly ;  and  observe  that  he  not  only  has  an  increased  profit, 
per  yard,  but  he  has  twice  as  many  yards  to  sell,  so  that  by  doubling 
his  production  he  has  raised  his  profits  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 
What  will  be  his  position  now  with  regard  to  a  competitor  who  is  just 
entering  the  field?  We  have  seen  that  a  product  of  100,000  yards  is 
all  that  this  latter  can  venture  upon  at  the  start,  and  that  therefore  his 
cloth  will  cost  him  $1  a  yard  to  make,  whereas  our  larger  manufacturer  is 
making  200,000  yards  at  a  cost  of  95  cents  a  yard.  The  latter  can  now 
sell  his  entire  product  at  the  cost  price  of  his  smaller  rival  and  still  make 
his  original  profit  of  $10,000;  or  better  yet,  if  he  can  sell  100,000  yards  at 
$1.10  he  may  ofter  the  other  100,00  J  yards  to  the  customers  of  his  rival 
at  90  cents  a  yard,  or  10  cents  below  the  cost  price  of  the  latter,  and  still 
make  his  profit  of  110,000.  Or  if  he  desires  to  ruin  his  competitor,  he 
can  sell  the  other  100,000  yards  at  80  cents  per  yard,  and  still  without  a 
loss  on  his  year's  business.  In  the  latter  case  the  small  man  would  find 
that  whereas  every  yard  of  cloth  he  made  cost  him  $1  a  yard,  he  could 
only  sell  it  for  80  cents  per  yard. 

—Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 
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■Competition  in  markets  of  world  means  competition  in 
wages. 

No.  133. — America,  with  her  fruitful  soil  and  diversified  production, 
«an  compete  with  any  nation  on  earth  for  the  control  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  if  her  wage  earners  work  the  same  hours,  receive  the  same 
wages,  and  live  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  countries  the  products 
■of  which  come  in  competition  with  our  own.  She  can  compete  with 
England  only  by  paying  English  wages.  She  can  compete  with  China  bj 
deeding  her  laborers  on  rice  and  paying  them  ten  cents  a  day.  This  h 
the  kind  of  competition  advocated  by  the  distinguished  member  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill],  who  voices  the  sentiment  of  his  party 
in  declaring  for  cheap  labor  that  must  necessarily  result  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  tariff  system. 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4004. 

Confederacy  still  a  power. 

No.  133. — I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  and  I  shall  ask  to  have  read  two  or  three  passages 
irom  it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

[Article  IV,  section  2,  clause  1.] 
"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  shall  have  the  right  ol 
transitand  sojourn  in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their  slaves  and 
other  property ;  and  the  right  of  property  in  -said  slaves  shall  not  be 
thereby  impaired." 

[Article  IV,  section  2,  clause  3.] 
"  No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
■ritory  of  the  Confederate  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  or  law- 
fully carried  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein  be  discharged  from  such  service- or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
/up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

[Article  IV,  section  3,  clause  3.] 

"The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  territory,  and  Congress 
(Shall  have  power  to  legislate  and  provide  governments  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  territory  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  lying  without 
ihe  limits  of  the  several  States,  and  may  permit  them  at  such  times,  and 
in  such  manner  as  it  may  by  law  provide,  to  form  States  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy.  In  all  such  territory  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  recognized 
-and  protected  by  Congress  and  by  the  Territorial  government ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  Confederate  States  and  Territories  shall  have 
■the  right  to  take  to  such  Territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held  by  them  in 
any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  turn  forward  and  read  a  prioi 
section  which  I  have  marked. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[Article  I,  section  8,  clause  1.] 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

"To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  revenue 
■necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
'granted  from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations 
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from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry  p 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  thfr 
Confederate  States." 

Mr.  ALtiEN,  of  Michigan.    What  Democratic  platform  is  that  from  ?" 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  had  these  sections  of  the  Confederate  con- 
stitution read  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  men  who  have  re- 
ported this  bill  but  a  few  years  ago  believed.  They  were  no  doubt 
sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  so  zealous  were  they  that  they  were 
willing  to  take  swords  and  guns  in  their  hands  and  upon  the  battle-field- 
struggle  if  necessary  to  strike  down  this  Government,  so  that  those  con- 
victions might  be  fastened  and  perpetuated  in  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy for  all  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  not  denouncing  these  men  or  quarreling  with  them  because  they 
entertained  those  convictions.  As  brave  men  I  respect  them,  and  I 
know  how  with  swords  and  fire  they  battled  for  those  convictions  and' 
imperiled  life  and  limb  that  no  other  government  should  be  given  to 
their  people.  These  convictions  were  their  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and 
their  pillar  of  cloud  by  day ;  and,  .entertaining  them.  Is  it  remarkable- 
that  they  should  have  reported  to  this  House  the  bill  they  have  ? 

Having  no  respect  for  the  ordinary  farmer  and  believing  that  capital' 
should  own  its  labor,  and  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the- 
American  manufacturer,  and  that  no  duty  whatever  should  be  imposed 
upon  imported  products,  could  they  do  otherwise  than  they  have  in  the- 
bill  presented  7  Are  they  not  to  be  commended  for  th  eir  liberality  rather 
than  condemned  for  their  un-American  predilections? 

Representing  the  governing  side  of  this  House,  they  were  by  the  action^ 
of  the  Speaker  given  the  power  to  prepare  and  report  this  bill,  and,  ia 
keeping  with  their  convictions,  they  have  performed  their  duties.  Pos- 
sessing the  power,  is  it  remarkable  that  they  should  refuse  a  hearing  to- 
the  farmers,  to  the  laborers,  and  to  the  American  manufacturers,  and 
report  a  bill  that  would  give  to  the  country  the  conditions  they  con- 
tended for  u^on  the  field  of  battle  as  nearly  as  our  changed  circumstances- 
would  permit? 

The  bill  they  give  to  this  House  for  its  consideration  is  of  the  character 
and  kind  I  have  suggested,  and  must  result  in  striking  down  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field  in  putting  the  laborers  of  America  in  competition  with 
the  laborers  of  the  Old  World,  except  perhaps  that  they  propose  to 
give  an  additional  bounty  to  the  rice  grown  on  Southern  fields,  and  to- 
give  to  those  engaged  in  pressing  and  binding  cotton  the  iron  bands  or- 
ties  they  require  free  of  duty,  while  the  Northern  farmer  engaged  in 
bailing  hay  or  the  Northern  manufacturer  engaged  in  hooping  barrels- 
must  pay  the  import  duty  imposed  on  the  iron  that  he  uses. 

— Perkins,  Record,  3185. 
Confedcratiom. 

]Vo.  134. — But,  sir,  when  the  war  ended  and  peace  was  declared,  our 
fathers,  either  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  did  just  what  the  Democrats  in- 
sist we  have  now  under  the  Constitution.  They  organized  the  old  Con- 
federate government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  they  made 
it  a  States  rights  government.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  was  not- 
a  union  ;  it  was  a  States  rights  government.  A  sort  of  joint-snake  con- 
federacy. ; 

But  we  had  not  progressed  very  far  under  that  new  government,  uponi 
which  the  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  of  our  fathers  were  fixed,  when 
it  was  realized  that  instead  of  going  upward  and  onward  we  werelapsine- 
rapidly  into  our  old  position  of  dependence  upon  England  and  her  cheap 
products.  There  was  no  power  under  the  old  confederation  whereby 
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Congress  could  control  the  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Some  States  had  no  law  on  the  subject,  and  other  States  adopted 
free  trade,  while  still  others  enacted  oppressive  navigation  laws. 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 
Conflict  of  two  distinct  civilizations. 

Wo.  135. — In  this  conflict  there  are  the  ideas  of  two  distinct  civiliza- 
tions, the  one  born  of  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  aristocracy,  and  the 
other  springing  from  the  men  who  fought  the  wars  of  religious  toleration 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  who  came  to  New  England  to 
found  a  nation  devoted  to  industry,  progress,  thrift,  and  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  descendants  of  these  people  are  not  to  be  halted  in 
their  grand  march  of  civilization  and  industrial  prosperity.  New  England 
ideas  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  mocked  at  and  derided,  but  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  never  permits  time  to  be  turned  backward. 

— Gallingbe,  Record,  3693. 
Constitution  and  tariff. 

Jio,  136. — The  historian,  Bancroft,  says :  "  The  necessity  for  regulat- 
ing commerce  [i.  e.,  for  providing  a  proper  tariff]  gave  the  immediate  im- 
pulse to  a  more  perfect  Constitution."    (Vol.  1,  p.  146.) 

— Selected — Ed. 

Constitution  and  tariff. 

Xo.  137. — When  the  new  Constitution  was  framed  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  it  whereby  Congress  was  authorized  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  with  foreign  countries.  All  the  debates  of 
that  convention  show  conclusively  and  overwhelmingly  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  that  body,  not  a  single  man  in  the  convention  of  17S7,  who 
did  not  insist  that  section  8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution,  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries,  should  be  placed 
there  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  to  enable  Congress  to 
pass  a  protective-tariff'  law.  What  for  ?  Why,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  cheap  products  of  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving' American  labor  a  chance  against  foreign  labor. 

— HouE,  Record,  4102. 

Constitution  of  confederacy.    (See  No.  133.) 

Constitutional  right  to  protect  denied. 

Sf  o.  13S. — Upon  the  ground  it  denied  the  power  to  establish  a  national 
bank,  to  undertake  or  carry  on  internal  improvements,  to  acquire  foreign 
territory,  and  especially  the  right  to  lay  duties  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting home  industries,  and  whenever  the  tariff  has  been  under  discus- 
sion in  Congress  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  protection  has 
been  raised  by  the  Democratic  membership,  and  is  raised  to-day,  not- 
withstanding one  hundred  years  of  Congressional  legislation  recognize  it. 

So  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  the  light  of  history  and  as  expounded  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  means  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  policy  of  protection.  And  if  internal-revenue  taxes 
are  retained,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  the  additional  amount  of  revenue 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  can  be  obtained  from 
duties  so  laid  as  to  avoid  eien  accidental  or  incidental  protection — that 
species  of  protection  which  the  Democratic  party  has  heretofore  expressed 
a  willingness  to  submit  to  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue. 

— Thompson,  of  Ohio,  Record,  4318. 

Consumer.    (See  No.  364.) 

Cooley  contract  labor.    (See  'So.  301.) 
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Co-operative  industry  needs  the  protective  system. 

Wo.  139.— Ah,  Mr.  President,  if  the  dream  of  the  philosophic  socialist 
is  ever  to  become  fact,  if  his  millennium  is  peacefully  to  conie  when  the 
nation  shall  be  onegrpat  co-operative  commonwealth,  assuming  the  dire(> 
tion  of  all  enterprise  and  distributing  to  each  his  just  share  of  the  reward 
of  labor,  even  then  the  United  States  will  need  more  than  even  now  it 
needs  the  continuance  of  this  protective  system. 

Look  at  practical  results.  Raw  materials  on  the  free-list,  wool  from 
Australia,  iron  ore  from  Spain,  Algeria,  Cuba,  Elba,  lumber  from  Canada, 
coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  salt  from  Turk's  Island— are  these  the  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  well  paid?  I  want  to  say  here,  and  I  want  to  put  it 
on  record,  that  cheap  raw  materials  are  the  badge  of  poverty  the  world 
over.  Put  all  these  on  the  free-list;  they  will  be  cheaper,  perhaps,  but 
1300,000,000  of  American  capital  will  be  gone,  and  from  200,000  to  350,000 
American  workmen  will  be  out  of  employment.  What  is  labor  to  gain 
by  such  a  governmental  lockout  as  that?  It  will  no  longer  be  a  question 
of  what  capital  ought  to  do  by  labor ;  it  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
higher  or  lower  wages  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now  engagedin  the 
production  of  raw  materials ;  it  will  be  a  question  of  no  wages.  Bituminous 
coal  costs  now  at  the  pit-mouth  but  from  a  dollar  to  |1.17  a  ton.  How 
much  of  it  will  be  mined  with  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  removed  ?  AH 
that  is  used  along  our  great  seacoast  and  far  inland  will  come  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  mines  here  must  stop ;  and  when  they  stop  there  is  no 
question  between  the  miner  and  employer  as  |to  how  much  wages  the 
employe  shall  receive  from  the  employer,  and  so  with  all  other  industries 
producing  raw  materials.  — Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1055. 

Copper — Manufacture  not  a  bonanza. 

Wo.  140. — The  aflEairs  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company  of  Michigan, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  disclosed  through  suit,  have  been  instanced 
in  this  debate  as  showing  the  enormous  profits  of  the  iron  trade.  The 
Tsusiness  of  this  company  embraced  the  mining  of  ore  and  the  smelting 
■of  this  material  in  two  furnaces.  The  Jackson  Iron  Mountain  was  the 
site  of  the  first  discovery  of  iron  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan ; 
easy  of  development  and  rich  in  product,  the  mine  was  one  of  those 
which,  surviving  failure,  remunerated  its  subsequent  owners. 

Exceptional  cases  of  profit  do  not  establish  the  average  rule  of  gain. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  mine  in  this 
country  or  the  world,  stands  phenomenal  amidst  deserted  claims,  aban- 
doned villages,  and  the  waste  of  fortunes  seeking  similar  profits  in  the 
mining  of  copper.  Such  examples  have  lured,  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  only  to  end  in  bankruptcy.  In  regard  to  that  entire 
region,  in  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  1886,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  "  But  has  not  the  mining  of  Lake 
Superior  ore  as  a  whole  been  profitable  to  the  owners?"  Mr.  Ely,  of 
Cleveland,  replied,  "  No,  sir;  not  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  more  money 
has  been  sunk  in  Lake  Superior  mines  than  ever  came  out  of  them.  I 
have  put  more  money  into  that  region  than  I  ever  got  out." 

— StYMOUE,  Eecord,  4413. 
Copper  duty  niay  rob  40  per  cent,  but  not  49. 

]Vo.  141. — Th£  last  file-closer  is  my  tall  and  good-natured  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum].  His  denunciation  is  of  the  combination  order, , 
combining  declaration  with  implication,  the  whole  being  a  prelude  to  a 
sort  of  a  musical  extravaganza.  In  his  speech  on  the  26th  of  April  he 
concentrated  and  combined  the  pillage,  plunder,  and  robbery  theory  in 
the  highest  style  of  art.    He  says: 

"  To  show  how  American  labor  has  been  pillaged  and  plundered  by 
this  masked  robber  of  protection,  I  have  obtained,  etc." 
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His  mind  has  become  so  imbued  with  the  manner  in  which  the  masked 
robber  of  protection  pillages  and  plunders  American  labor  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  that  he  naturally  concludes  that 
labor  also  consumes  copper,  and  that  the  great  copper  trust  of  the  world 
is  robbing  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  because  we  have  more  Ameri- 
<»n  copper  than  can  be  consumed  by  Americans.- 

This  robbery  of  labor  in  the  copper  business  Ipd  me  to  examine  how 
much  the  Mills  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the  robbery.  Investigation  dis- 
olosea  the  fact  that  the  plundering  business  was  to  be  reduced  from  2J- 
cents  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  certain  kinds  of  copper  ore  and 
upon  certain  other  kinds  from  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  My  friend  from  Indiana  is  therefore  willing,  to  be  consistent 
with  his  great  protestations  in  behalf  of  American  industry  and  Am.eri- 
can  labor,  to  reduce  the  robbery  5  mUls  per  pound  on  certain  copper 
material's  and  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  certain  other  copper  materials. 
How  thankful  and  grateful  American  labor  will  be  for  this  magnificent 
■concession. 

— Petees,  Record,  4715. 

'Copperas  industry  and  workingmen. 

Hio-  143.— Now,  the  duty  on  copperas  is  ^2  a  ton.  It  can  be  landed  on 
our  seaboard  at  $5  per  ton.  It  can  be  made  by  our  people  for  17  a  ton  at 
the  works.  The  duty  yielded  only  $240  last  year.  If  you  take  off  this 
■duty  you  do  not  affect  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company,  but  you  do 
affect  these  sixty  or  seventy  workingmen  employed  in  this  industry,  be- 
cause the  Cleveland  Rolling  Milt  will  be  compelled  to  make  this  cop- 
peras ;  they  must  do  it ;  and  if  they  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacture  the  difference  comes  off  the  laborer,  and  will  amount  to 
SO  cents  a  day. 

There  being  only  ?77,000  worth  of  this  product  made  in  this  country, 
it  being  all  made  by  laboring  men,  the  product  being  theirs,  the  margin 
being  theira,  the  profit  being  theirS,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  affect  nobody  and  injure  nobody  except  these  workingmen  who 
are  now  making  this  copperas,  I  submit  in  all  candor  and  sincerity  that 
my  amendment  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

— FoKAN,  Record,  5739. 

Cordage  and  twine— Effects  of  reduction.  - 

]Vo.  143. — I  ask  consent  that  the  letters  which  I  send  to  the  desk  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"  Boston,  April  6,  1888. 

"Deak  Sie:  We  understand  that  under  the  Mills  tariff  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  duty  on  rope  and  binder  twine  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  duty  on  rope  and  twine  at  such  a  figure  as  15 
per  cent,  simply  means  disaster  and  possible  ruin  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  in  cordage  in  this  country,  for  we  could  not  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers,  who  pay  for  labor  less  than  one-half  the  wages  we 
have  to  pay. 

"Permit  us  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Some  time  since  a 
representative  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Cordage  Works  called  upon  us. 
While  discussing  matters  pertaining  to  cordage  manufacture  the  question 
•of  labor  came  up,  and  we  learned  that  the  Belfast  company  paid  their 
flkilled  labor  IS  shillings  per  week,  or  say  four  and  one-half  doHara.  We 
pay  the  girls  in  our  employ  considerably  more  than  this ;  even  boys  as 
new  beginners  get  more,  and  we  pay  some  of  our  men  as  much  per  day 
as  they  pay  per  week,  and  many  of  our  men  earn  in  two  to  three  days 
the  amount  the  Belfast  company  pay  for  an  entire  week." 
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Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  the  same  facts  from  the 
establishment  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  the  same  facts  from  the  estab- 
lishments of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  why  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  cannot  take 
the  results  of  experience  from  those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

—Long;  Record,  6639. 

Corn— Price  of  in  1846.    (See  No.  59.) 

Cost  of  glass.    (See  Glass  iVo.  385.) 

Cost  of  tbe  Oovernment. 

Wo.  144. — It  costs  something  to  maintain  a  Government  for  60,000,000 
of  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  it  will  requre 
$326,530,000  to  meet  the  probable  obligations  of  the  Government  daring 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1888,  and  ending  June  30,  1889.  These 
liabilities  must  be  discharged.  The  anticipated  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  period  from  sources  other  than  taxation  is  $35,000,000. 

Deducting  this  amount  from  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Government 
and  there  will  remain  $291,530,000  to  be  provided  for.  There  are  but 
two  ways  of  raising  this  sum — one  by  a  loan,  the  other  by  taxation.  A 
proposition  to  borrow  in  times  of  peace  and  reasonable  prosperity  would 
excite  universal  derision.  Taxation  therefore  is  the  only  legitimate  re- 
course. But  this  is  already  provided  for  by  law.  The  Secrietary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  there  will  flow 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  fiscal  year  from — 

Internal  revenue  sources $120,000,000 

Customs 228,000,000 

— ■ i 

Aggregating  the  sum  of 348,000,000 

an  amount  in  excess  of  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Government  of  $56,- 
470,000.  Fifty-six  millions  and  a  half  in  round  numbers,  therefore, 
measures  the  surplus  which  will  be  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  if  the  present  rate  of  taxation  be  continued. 

— Burrows,  Record,  3446. 

Cost  of  I/iving. 

Wo.  145. — As  to  the  cost  of  living,  I  can  give  no  better  statement 
than  to  quote  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  usually  classed 
among  the  necessaries  of  life : 

Metail  prices  of  necessaries  of  life. 
Bread : 

White per  pound... 

Black do 

Beef 

Steaks , do 

Roast , do 

Common do 

Chipkens each... 

Mutton per  pound... 

Pork .do 

Veal ...do 

Eggs per  dozen... 

Butter per  pound... 

Cheese,  Swiss do 

Coffee do 
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$0  03 
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SO  20 

to 

24 

17 

to 

20 

36 

to 

60 
14J 
15J 
13 

14J  to 

20 

24 

to 

36 

24 

to 

28 

30 

to 

48 
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Retail  prices  of  necessaries  of  life — Continued. 

Tea do 96    to  1  20 

Sugar do 07    to  10 

Potatoes per  100  pounds...  72 

Cabbages apiece...  02|  to  05 

Flour perpound...  04|  to  05J 

Kerosene  oil ! per  liter...  "  06 

Milk do 05 

Can  anybody  find  that  the  necessaries  of  life  where  the  iiighest  aver- 
age weeklj^  -wage  is  $5.76  are  not  fully  up  to  the  net  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  America?  I  have  quoted  this  Eomewhat,  I  fear,  to  the 
■weariness  of  the  Senate,  because  I  wanted  to  put  on  record  this  Demo- 
cratic free-trade  testimony  upon  this  question. 

,  — Senator  Platt,  Record,  1016. 

Cost  of  liTing  in  Europe  and  America. 

Wo.  146. — Mr.  BAYNE.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  ^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  From  your  last  remark  I  infer  that  you  would  admire 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill],  who  said  frankly 
here  the  other  day  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  products  of  labor  in  the 
cheapest  marketsof  the  world,  and  also  to  buy  labor  itself  at  the  cheapest 
price. 

Mr;  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear 
Mr.  Hemphill's  speech,  but  I  can  easily  see  how  it  impressed  itself  upon 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Bayne].  [Laughter.]  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
brings  to  my  mind  some  statistics  which  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  showing 
the  relative  cost  of  living  in  England  and  in  Massachusetts.  ■  The  state- 
ment must  have  been- written  by  a  Massachusetts  man — an  intelligent 
Massachusetts  man.  [Laughter.]  Massachusetts  men  generally  are  in- 
telligent; they  generally  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  read  this 
statement  with  pleasure.  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  room  now ;  I  wish  I 
had  it  here.  It  was  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  coun- 
tries with  reference  to  the  labor  question.  In  the  English  towns  which 
it  mentioned  the  wages  of  labor  amounted  to  $7  or  $7.50  per  week.  In 
the  Massachusetts  towns  the  wages  amounted  to  about  $10  per  week. 
Now,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborer  in  the  English  towns  mentioned 
was  within  25  or  26  or  30  cents  of  his  week's  earnings.  That  was  all  that 
he  had  left  from  his  wages  to  give  his  family  for  any  little  provision  in 
the  way  of  luxuries ;  whereas  in  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  the  laborer's 
living  was  about  $8  a  week ;  so  that  every  week  he  had  an  excess  of  $2 
above  the  cost  of  his  living  to  give  to  his  family  for  other  little  matters 
that  they  might  require.  "The  American  workingman  had  $2  a  week  to 
spare,  while  the  Englishman  had  not  more  than  30  cents  a  week.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  illustrates  the  difference  of  living  for  the  workingman 
under  the  system  of  protection  to  American  industry,  and  the  system  of 
free-trade  as  carried  out  in  England. 

Mr.  BUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  the  gentleman, 
I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  the  high  wagf-s  paid  to  labor  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  are  paid  in  industries  which  are  not  protected,  but  which 
are  largely  taxed  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  But,  do  they  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  protective 
system  all  the  fiame? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  The  highly  protected  industries  do 
jiot  pay  high  wages.  The  most  highly  protected  industries  there  pay  as 
low  wages  as  are  paid  in  Lancashire — I  mean  the  great  cotton  industries 
■of  Massachusetts  and  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  cannot  be. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  say  the  'gentleman  makes  a  misstatement,  but  it 
■cannot  be.  I  take  the  figures  to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  a  Mas- 
sachusetts man,  to  be  true.  They  are  gathered  from  statistics,  and  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  correct.  I  know  in  my  own  heart  and  soul  that  the 
American  workingman  anywhere,  in  any  line  of  manufacture,  in  any 
line  of  industry,  in  any  kind  of  work  in  this  country,  is  better  off  at  th& 
end  of  the  week  than  the  foreign  workingman.  I  know  that  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Busaell]  knows  it,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  know  it.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact.  They  want  to  build  up  an  argument  for  free-trade  by  appealing  to 
the  laboring  man  of  this  country  as  to  how  he  is  "  oppressed  "  and  tell- 
ing him  that  the  Mills  bill  will  relieve  him.   ' 

Mr.  EUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  must  know  from  his- 
own  knowledge  of  manufactures  that  not  one  industry  in  ten  in  a  great 
hive  of  diversified  industries  like  Massachusetts  can  be  reached  by  the 
hand  of  protection.    They  are  paralyzed  by  tax,  not  protected. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  it  announced  that  the  workingman  in  Massachusetts  is  an  un- 
happy man,  or  that  his  family  is  an  unhappy  family.  [Laughter.]  Thfr 
workingmen  of  Massachusetts  have  advantages  which  the  workingmen 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not  have.  They  have  an  estab- 
lished school  system ;  they  are  well  educated ;  they  toil  for  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  and  then  they  go  home  and  are  happy  in  their  households^ 
and  they  are  happy  in  their  occupations  also  because  the  State  is  a  Re- 
publican State  and  favors  protection.  [Applause  on  the  Eepublican  side^ 
and  laughter.] 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3648. 

Cost  of  living  in^tJie  United  States  and  England. 

Wo.  147. — ^He  shows  further  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living: 
in  Massachusetts  and  England  arises  almost  wholy  in  the  item  of  rent. 

The  people  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  are  able  to  subsist  upon 
the  pittance  which  they  receive  for  their  labor  simply  because  they  do 
not  live  one-half  as  well  as  do  the  wage-earners  in  our  own  country. 
They  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  becomes  a  wage-earner  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient 
age,  the  women  often  performing  the  hardest  and  most  burdensome  kind 
of  outdoor  toil.  I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  our  women  in 
America  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  such  labor  and  bear  such  burdens- 
as  they  do  in  the  countries  named. '  I  do  not  mention  these  things  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  effect  protection  or  free  trade  may  have  in 
the  countries  named;  whether  free  trade  in  England  or  protection  in, 
Germany  is  advisable  and  best  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say.  for  I  con- 
tend that  what  may  be  good  policy  in  this  respect  in  one  country  might, 
be  ruinous  in  another.  England  maintained  her  protective  policy  until 
but  a  few  years  ago.  She  built  up  her  manufacturing  industries  under  a 
protective  policy  until  the  products  of  her  factories  exceeded  those  pro- 
duced in  any  other  country.  Her  statesmen  saw  that  she  was  unable  to 
produce  food  for  her  people,  and  that  she  must  rely  largely  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  factories  and  her  foreign  commerce  to  sustain  her  gov- 
ernment and  people.  She  was  unable  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
her  control  to  build  up  diversified  industries.  But  how  different  is  it 
with  our  country  1 

— Bebweb,  Record,  3605. 

Cost  of  living  increased  by  taking  tariff  from  provisions. 
(See  Coffee  No.  128.) 

Cotton  Bagging.    (See  Nos.  46,  47,  4S,  49.) 
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Cost  or  Productions  (wliicb  is  lab^r)  must  be  reduced. 

Tio.  148. — ^We  are  the  greatest  ^cotton-growing  country  in  the  world  ; 
we  are  the  greatest  ore-producing  nation  in  the  world ;  we  have  got  all 
the  elements  to  make  us  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth. 
We  can  give  employment,  additional  employment,  to  all  our  wage- 
workers  at  fair  wages  and  keep  them  constantly  employed  if  Congress 
will  only  let  us  alone.  [Great  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  "We 
ask  you  to  remove  as  far  as  you  can  these  barriers.  Let  us  have  free  raw 
materials  that  we  may  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product;  for  the  cost  of  the 
product  is  to  determine  the  standing  of  our  goods  in  the  market,  and  i^ 
we  can  produce  an  article  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  can 
produce  it  we  will  take  the  market  away  from  them  and  hold  it  against 
them.    [Applause.J 

— Mills,  Record,  7344. 

Cotton  factories  of  Xew  England. 

No.  149. — Let  us  glance  at  some  significant  facts  which  the  Tenth 
Census  reveals,  and  which  any  industrious  Congressman,  doubting  the 
correctness  of  thestatements,  can  verify  for  himself.  And  first  let  ufi 
look  at  the  cotton  industry. 

In  spinning  cotton  the  six  New  England  States  make  use  of  nearly 
ten  millions  of  spindles,  and  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics  over  two- 
hundred  thousands  loonis,  employing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  in  the  cotton  factories  alone.  Of  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  which  represent  the  total  capital  invested  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  cotton  manufectures,  these  six  New  England  States 
hold  within  their  bounds  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  it 
in  mills,  machinery,  and  other  things  necessary  to  their  work,  and  they 
pay  to  their  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  operatives  over  thirty-five 
million  dollars  annually. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  pounds  of  cotton  actually 
consumed  in  the  mills  of  the  countjy,  New  England  uses  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  million  ijounds  annually,  leaving  only  two  hnndred  million 
pounds  to  be  used  in  all  the  other  States.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  or 
more  particularly  of  the  cotton  States,  glance  along  the  line  of  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  you,  and  let  your  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  upon  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  many  of  your  people  belive  produces  only  ice 
and  granite,  and  ask  yourselves  the  question  whether  you  want  to  follow 
the  behests  of  your  President  and  destroy  so  valuable  a  market  for  the 
cotton  of  your  people. 

Bemember,  too,  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  produce  one-half  of 
the  cotton  used  in  the  world,  and  that  England  is  pushing  cotton  rais- 
ing with  great  vigor  wherever  it  can  be  produced  in  her  dominions. 
Strike  down  New  England,  your  best  customer,  put  yourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  European  nations,  and  then  see  how  long  it  will  be  until  the 
present  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  Which  you  now  receive  for  your  cotton 
on  your  farms  as  against  14  cents  under  the  high  tariff  in  1881  will  be  still 
further  reduced.  The  South  to-day  consumes  only  3  per  cent,  of  her  own 
cotton  crops. 

Let  the  South  beware,  lest  by  her  own  votes  and  her  tampering  with 
existing  tariff  laws  she  does  not  strike  down  and  destroy  her  best  cus- 
tomer, and  thus  do  violence  to  her  own  people. 

— Gallingbb,  Record,  3689. 

Cotton  once  required  protection. 

Wo.  150. — The  few  struggling-cotton  mills  of  New  England  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  India  cotton  than  to 
buy  that  produced  in  the  Carolinas,  and  under  the  operation  of  that  law 
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•which  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  so  constantly  invoke — the  right  to 
buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest — the  mill-owners  of  New  England 
bought  India  cotton  and  our  merchants  purchased  India  cotton  fabrics. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  complaint  in  the  Carolinas  that  they  did  not 
have  cheap  labor ;  but  cheap  as  their  labor  was,  the  labor  of  India  was 
still  cheaper.  The  result  was  that  New  England  merchantmen  and 
English  vessels  brought  from  India  cotton  to  supply  New  England 
mills  and  cotton  goods  to  supply  the  American  mafket.  At  that  time 
certain  Representatives  from  New  England  talked  persuasively  against 
an  import  duty,  but  placed  their  opposition  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
jurious effects  upon  the  India  shipping  interest,  in  which  New  England 
then  employed  forty  ships.  It  was  but  a  few  years  until  our  friends 
from  south  of  the  Potomac  had  gained  and  held  the  coign  of  vantage 
against  the  producers  of  cotton  throughout  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  strangely  enough,  after  having  first  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  pro- 
tective system  and  in  the  midst  of  their  own  flourishing  condition, 
turned  to  deny  to  the  struggling  industries  Of  the  other  States  the  pro- 
tection indispensable  to  their  establishment  and  growth. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  becoming  independent  of  all  competition, 
the  Southern  statesmen  turned  from  the  championship  of  that  indus- 
try to  defend  the  peculiar  system  of  labor  employed  in  its  prosecution, 
and  from  that  day  slavery  and  free  trade  established  and  maintained  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  and  waged  relentless  war  upon  the  pro- 
tective policy. 

— BuTTBKWOKTH,  Eecoid,  4393. 

Cotton  Goods— Cost  of. 

Bfo.  151. — I  append  an  extract  from  a  ppeech  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Chicago  November  11,  1887,  by  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Dudley,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  England. 

"  By  our  present  protective  tariff  on  the  lowest  grades  of  unbleached 
cotton  cloths  there  is  a  duty  of  2 J  cents  per  square  yard ;  on  bleached, 
3^  cents  ;  and  on  colored  prints,  4J  cents,  with  a  corresponding  higher 
rate  on  the  higher  grades  of  cotton  goods.  Will  any  one  assert  that  these 
duties  have  increased  the  price  or  in  any  way  added  one  cent  to  the  cost 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States?  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the 
duty  increased  the  price ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  lowered  the 
price,  but  it  has  also  forced  the  English  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  price 
as  well — a  step  he  would  never  have  taken  so  long  as  -hie  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  our  market  and  could  fix  his  own  price  for  his  commodities. 
This  reduction  did  not  take  place  until  our  home  competition  came  in 
and  forced  him  to  put  down  his  prices. 

Now  let  any  American  farmer  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  cotton  goods  in  his  house.  All  the  underclothing  of  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  often  the  calico  dresses  his  wife  and 
childre^n  wear,  the  sheets  between  which  he  sleeps,  the  ticking  on  his 
bed,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cloth  on  his  table,  as  well  as  the  towels  and  nap- 
kins he  uses,  and  the  curtains  at  the  windows,  are  all  manufactured  from 
cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  American  workmen,  who  to  a  great  extent  form  the  farmer's 
home  market. 

— GuBNTHER,  Record,  3951. 
Cotton  Goods— Effect  on  fine  goods. 

No.  153.— In  the  fine  grades  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  manu- 
facture, and  of  which  last  year  goods  invoiced  at  129,000,000  and  worth 
much  more  were  imported  into  this  country,  all  of  which  we  ought  to 
have  made  ourselves,  the  result  would  be,  by  the  change  from  specific  to 
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=ad  valorem  duties  as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill,  the  $29,000,000  imported 
last  year  would  the  very  first  show  an  increase  of  ten  to  fifteen  million 
oi  dollars,  thus  increasing  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  working  a 
serious  injury  to'  all  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  to  an 
extent  the  committee  could  hardly  have  appreciated. 

Wlien  gentlemen  of  the  committee  contemplate  the  practical  working 
«f  the  proposed  cotton  schedule,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  report  of 
Secretary  Manning  upon  the  effect  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  read  the 
statistics — which  I  will  print  in  connection  with  my  remarks — as  to  how 
«ven  under  existing  law  fine  manufactured  cottons  are  struggling  under 
^eat  disadvantages  against  the  highly  finished  fine  goods  imported,  in 
which  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  labor,  they  ought  to  see  good  rea- 
■son  for  hesitating  in  the  step  which  they  propose  to  take. 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  6636. 

Cotton  Goods— Effect  on  silk-finisli  goods^ 

Wo.  153. — Gentlemen  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years 
new  classes  of  cotton  goods  have  come  into  use,  printed,  colored,  and 
liighly  finished,  and  being  in  their  character  almost  equal  to  silk.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon  such  goods  ^  these  goods,  which  we  are 
Just  attempting  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
-only  40  per  cent.  This  is  done  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  that  class 
of  commodities  that  are  used  in  the  main  by  the  wealthy,  and  may  be 
considered  as  luxuries.  I  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  1887  upon  this  class 
of  goods,  in  which  it  is  said — and  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  page  25 : 

"There  are  numerous  articles  of  cotton  which  are  so  liberally  manu- 
■factured  and  ornamented  as  to  become  more  articles  of  luxury  than  any 
articles  of  silk  which  are  classed  as  luxuries." 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  wholesale  transfer  from  the  speeific  to  the 
ad  valorem  duties  musf  be  to  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  encoun- 
~tered  by  our  manufacturers  in  making  all  these  finer  classes  of  cotton 
.goods.  t 

— DiNQLEY,  Record,  6636. 

■Cotton  Ooods— From  specific  to  ad  valorem. 

No.  154. — It  is  inexplicable  that  so  sweeping  a  change  as  this  should 
-be  made  in  the  face  of  the  report  of  the  late  lamented  Secretary  Manning, 
showing  conclusively  that  specific  duties  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
-out  the  will  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  with;  reference 
to  the  imposition  of  duties ;  that  ad  valorem  duties  invite  frauds — frauds 
-which  it  IS  beyond  the  power  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid — and  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  practically,  in  the  tex- 
tile list,  a  premium  upon  frauds.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government  and  of  the  official  who  is  set  specially  to 
administer  our  tariff  laws,  should  have  brought  in  a  proposition  to  adopt 
exclusively  ad  valorem  duties  for  all  cotton  goods. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6636. 

Cotton  Goods— Tariff  too  low  for  fine  goods. 

No.  155. — It  was  intended  to  produce  a  fine  fabric,  which  would  em- 
ploy the  highest  skilled  labor.  In  every  pound  of  this  fabric  there  was 
•consumed  a  quantity  of  Sea  Island  cotton  which  cost  45  J  cents  per  pound 
of  cloth ;  the  wages  paid  were  87|  cents  per  pound  of  cloth ;  the  taxes 
and  other  incidental  expenses  were  32J  cents  per  pound  of  cloth ;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $1.65|  per  pound,  or  12J  cents  per  yard.    Now,  under 
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our  present  tariff,  that  fabric  was  imported  at  13  cents  a  yard,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  cent  margin  did  not  sufSce  to  pay  interest  on  this  invest- 
ment, so  that  this  mill,  which  was  built  at  large  expense  and  equipped; 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  for  the  express  business  of  producing  this 
fine  fabric,  struggled  along  for  a  time  in  competition  with  the  foreign  arti- 
cle, and  at  last  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  business  of  producing  the- 
fine  fabric  and  go  back  to  the  production  of  coarser  yarn. 

Lbhlbach,  Record,  6635. 

Cotton-seed  Oil— Protection  lias  bailt  tlie  mills. 

Bfo.  156.— A  writer  in  De  Bow's  Southern  ReiAew  for  July,  1859,  com- 
putes the  amount  of  cotton-seed,  and  its  value  when  the  oil  is  expressed,,, 
as  follows : 

"Three  million  six  hundred  thousand  bales,  at  500  pounds  to  the  bale^. 
is  1,800,000,000  pounds  of  fiber,  the  cotton-seed  of  which  would  be  3,960,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  1,980,000  tons ;  3,960,000,000  pounds  is  equal  to  1,980,- 
000,000  pounds  of  kernel,  which  will  give  87,120,000  gallons  of  oil,  and 
762,800  tons  of  oil  cake.  Value  of  87,120,000  gallons  of  oil,  at  $1  per  gal- 
lon, $87,120,000;  761,300  tons  of  oil  cake,  at  $25  per  ton,  $19,057,000^ 
Total,  $106,177,000." 

This  cotton-seed  is  not,  however,  economized  or  utilized  to  any  extenv 
and  will  not  be  until  mills  are  established  in  the  cotton  country  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil,  and  consumers  for  that  oil  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the- 
plantation. 

— H.  Cabey  Baibd. 

Ootton  thread— Wliy  it  requires  protection. 

Bfo.  157. — There  are  in  my  district  and  in  that  adjoining,  represented 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  McAdoo,  four  firms  manufacturing  cotton  thread. 
These  employ  thousands  of  hands.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this- 
amendment  are  the  same  that  have  so  often  been  given  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  cost  of  the  plant  of  a  cotton  mill  is  at  least 
double  that  of  the  cost  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  price  of  the  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  the  factory  is  double ;  the  wages  paid  to  the 
carpenters  and  masons  are  nearly  three  times  those  paid  on  the  other 
side ;  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  cair  factories  are  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  times  gjreater  than  the  highest  wages  paid  in  England.  Thiff 
enables  our  mechanics  who  are  employed  in  these  factories  to  live  better, 
to  educate  their  children,  and  in  a  few  years,  with  proper  ecomony,  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  to  build  neat  and  substantial  cottages. 
The  present  duty  is  about  the  difference  in  wages  paid  here  and  those  paid 
abroad.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  would  compel  a  reduction  of 
wages,  and  thus  hurt  those  whom  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  protect. 

— Lehlbach,  Record,  6635. 

Cntlery— Protection  cheapens. 

_]Vo.  158. — In  controverting  the  theory  that  manufactures  are  made- 
higher  to  the  consumer  by  protection,  let  me  take  the  article  of  cutlery. 

Professor  Wayland's  Political  Economy,  published  in  1842,  page  140, 
contains  this  proposition : 

"  We  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  cutlery  in  this  country,  while  not  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  cutlery  used  is  made  here.  It  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
to  pay  bounty  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  cutlery  made  in  this  country  to 
itspresent  price,  and  it  would  be  for  aught  I  suggest  as  good  for  the  cutler." 

But  had  this  sage  counsel,  intended  to  discourage  the  infant  manufact- 
urers, been  followed  we  would  not  have  the  cheap  cutlery  we  have  to-day, 
while  we  would  have  been  dependent  on  foreigners  for  most  we  use  in- 
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stead  of  now  obtaining  our  supply  almost  wholly  from  American  work- 
shops ;  and,  furthermore,  those  American  workshops  would  not  now  be 
flooding  the  markets  of  the  world  with  their  products  and  crowding  those 
of  Britain  at  the  very  threshold  of  her  factories. 

—Gear,  Kecord,  4287. 


Debts  of  nations  contrasted. 

Jio.  159. — The  debts  of  the  nations  whose  statistics  in  this  regard  are 
at  public  command  now  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  $30,000,000,000,  or, 
assuming  the  present  population  of  the  earth  to  be  1,500,000,000,  some  f  20 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  now  living.  Assuming  that  an  average 
of  five  persons  constitute  the  family  the  world  over,  we  have  1100  of  the 
public  debts  resting  upon  each  household.  But  our  statistics  are  at  fault 
in  some  respects.  There  are  some  national  debts  of  which  we  have  no 
accurate  statements ;  and  there  are  many  millions  of  the  world's  inhabit- 
ants not  included  in  the  populatiqns  of  nations  having  public  debts.  If 
we  carry  these  two  factors  into  the  case  it  may  safely  be  said  that  an  ap- 
proximately accurate  distribution  of  the  national  debts  to  heads  of 
families  would  assign  to  each  about  1 150. 

How  is  this  burden  of  debt  carried  7  By  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
Does  this  lighten  it  1  To  do  this  taxes  should  grow  less  as  the  years  go. 
on.  Are  the  peoples  of  the  earth  experiencing  this  result?,  Far  from  it. 
Take  the  decade  reaching  from  1870  to  1880  as  an  illustration  of  how  far 
otherwise  the  fact  is.  During  the  period  named  taxation  in  Great  Britain 
increased  20.17  per  cent. ;  in  France,  36.13  per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  37.10  per 
cent.;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  50.10  per  cent.;  in  Germany, 57.81  per 
cent. ;  and  taking  into  account  the  other  governments,  great  and  small, 
of  Europe,  we  arrive  at  for  all  an  average  of  28.01  per  cent.  It  would 
be  useless  to  look  to  those  countries  for  examples  of  legislative  wisdom 
in  the  matter  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  sur- 
plus which  we  find  existing  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  examine  our  own  case  and  treat  it  as  best  we  can,  for  we  stand 
as  an  exception  in  the  line  of  nations.  In  other  countries  debts  are, 
almost  without  exception,  increasing.  The  opposite  condition  exists  in 
this  country.  In  1866  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  $2,678,- 
126,103.87.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1888,  it  was,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
$1,225,598,401.99,  showing  a  reduction  of  $1,452,527,701  m  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  twenty-two  years.  In  other  countries  the  percent- 
age of  taxation  is  increasing.  As  I  have  already  shown,  the  average 
per  cent,  of  increase  in  European  countries  from  1870  to  1880  was  28.01. 
How  was  it  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  ?  Why,  taxation  in 
this  country  decreased  9.15  per  cent.  Thus  we  find  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  most  satisfactorily  exceptional  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations.  Our  national  debt  is  rapidly  disappearing  ; 
our  rate  of  taxation  is  diminishing. 

— Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2865. 

Debts  of  IT.  S.  to  individaals  equal  to  all  tbe  surplus. 

Wo.  160. — What  condition  confronts  us  to-day  ? 

You  may  turn  to  the  Calendar  of  this  House  and  you  will  find  upon 
its  pages  one  thousand  bills  reported  from  its  different  comlmittees,  ask- 
ing the  Government  to  pay  the  honest  debts  she  owes  to  the  citizens 
in  whose  behalf  these  bills  have  been  introduced.  Go,  if  you  please,  to 
the  records  of  the  Committee  on  War  ClaimSj  and  there  you  will  find  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
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this  House,  to  pay  the  debts  due  our  citizens  for  damages  done  to  and 
property  taken  during  the  war,  many  of  them  in  behalf  of  poor  soldiers 
or  their  heirs  for  services  honestly  rendered.  You  may  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  claims,  and  there  you  will  find  upon  their  files  thousands  of 
bills  introduced  in  behalf  of  men  who  have  just  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Treaeury 
for  twenty  years  asking  that  their  claims  be  adjusted-  And  Congress 
after  Congress  your  committees  have  reported  that  the  debts  were  hon- 
estly due,  but  we  have  assiduously  avoided  passing  the  bills  for  their  re- 
lief. And  still  the  men  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  free- trade  measure,  continually  put  it  upon  the  ground  that 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  when  the  majority  of  this  House,  by 
its  own  acts,  has  created  this  surplus  by  refusing  to  pay  the  honest  debts 
of  the  Government  and  are  now  using  it  as  a  pretext  to  attack  our  in- 
dustries. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6932. 

Deception,  Democratic.    (See  No.  190.) 

Deception  on  farmer.    (See  No.<35S.) 

Democratic  economy  exposed.    (See  ISo.  319.) 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

Jfo.  161.'— "It  would  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  this  debate 
could'we  only  have  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  join  in  this  invocation 
to  paper  and  to  type  and  to  the  hearts  of  honest  men  to  clear  the  way  for 
British  Cobden  free  trade. 

— Cox,  Record,  4554. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

Bfo.lOS. — A  protective  tariff  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  discrimination 
by  the  Government  in  favor  of  one  class  of  citizens  against  another  class 
of  citizens.  It  is  an  enforced  contribution  in  which  one  man  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  another  man's  business  without  a  resulting 
benefit,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  tax  people  either  directly  or  indirectly  to. 
raise  money  to  carry  on  the  Government,  but  Congress  has  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  force  A  to  support  B  in  his  business.  What 
right  has  the  Government  to  show  such  difiference  and  such  partiality  as 
to  pass  a  law  to  force  one  man,  without  value  received,  to  give  his  money 
to  the  assistance  of  another  man  in  his  private  business  ?  And  yet  that 
is  what  those  who  advocate  a  protective  tariff  are  doing,  and  that  is  what 
has  been  forced  upon  the  working  masses  and  poor  toilers  for  lo !  these 
many  years,  until  injustice  and  wrong  come  up  in' sighs  and  groans  from 
the  oppressed  poor  in  a  greater  grief  and  deeper  woe  than  escaped  from 
the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  Jews  when  they  toiled  and  endured  Egyptian 
bondage. 

— McClammt,  Record,  4662. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

Jfo.  163. — In  the  battle  to  be  waged  this  year  there  will  come  a  charge 
from  the  great  body  of  working  people  which  will  be  made  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  next  November,  and  so  terrific  will  it  be  in  its  force  that 
you  protectionists  will  fall  before  it  like  grass  before  the  scythe. 

The  day  of  the  protectionist  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  We  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

— Maetin,  Record,  4339. 
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Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

Ho.  164. — This  tariff  is  a  most  insidious  enemy.  It  works  in  silence 
and  under  cover ;  and  whilst  it  pretends  to  be  giving  us  "  protection  "  if 
is  really  stealing  our  substance  and  destroying  our  lives.  It  is  not  the 
highwayman  who  boldly  gallops  up  on  the  public  road  and  demande 
"  your  money  or  your  life,"  but  the  sneak-thief  who  in  an  unconscious 
moment  filches  your  purse  or  the  burglar  who  robs  you  of  your  possessione 
in  sleep's  unconscious  hour.    It  holds  to  the  false  doctrine  of  Othello. 

— Cakuth,  Eecord,  3846. 

Democratic  party  convicted  of  free  trade. 

Bf o.  165. — If  there  is  a  gap  in  the  testimony  I  have  adduced  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  country  are  free- 
traders, I  propose  to  fill  it  up  by  documentary  evidence  the  truth  of 
which  no  man  dare  question. 

The  Cobden  Club  is  an  association  of  British  manufacturers  organized 
in  1866  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  protective  tariff  system 
in  America  and  to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  sale  of  British  goods  in 
the  American  market.  This  organization,  founded  in  London,  has  es- 
tablished agencies  in  New  York  and  Chicago  for  the  distribution  of 
British  free-trade  documents  in  political  contests  in  this  country.  Its 
secretary  is  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  His  name  is  Thomas 
Bayley  Potter,  who  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club  at  Green- 
wich on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1880,  said  that  the  Cobden  Club  was  now 
about  to  enter  a  contest  with  a  foe  worthy  of  its  steel.  Their  eyes  were 
now  turned  westward.  They  were  going  to  encounter  their  friends 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  believed  they  would  be  ultimately  victori- 
ous. Six  days  after  this  interesting  free-trade  love- feast  the  London 
Times  said : 

"  It  is  to  the  New  World  that  the  Cobden  Club  is  chiefly  looking  as 
the  most  likely  sphere  for  its  vigorous  foreign  policy.  It  has  done  what 
it  can  in  Europe,  and  is  now  turning  its  eyes  westward  and  bracing  itself 
for  the  struggle  which  is  to  come.  It  cannot  rest  while  the  United  States 
are  unsubdued." 

The  following  is  a  London  cable  dispatch,  dated  January  8, 1888 : 

"  The  Cobden  Club  are  trying  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
to  further  free-trade  propaganda,  especially  in  spreading  broadcast  pam- 
phlets and  other  Cobden  Club  literature.  Lord  Brassby  has  given  a 
thousand  dollars,  others  less,  and  the  hat  is  going  round.  It  is  long  since 
the  club  has  been  so  active.  They  are  indeed  doing  more  than  the  fair- 
trade  movement  in  England  appears  to  require.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  surplus  funds  are  intended  as  re-enforcements  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  efforts  to  hand  over  the  control  of  American  markets 
to  British  traders." 

A  few  years  since  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  London 
Times: 

"  A  subscription  was  recently  opened  to  raise  funds  to  circulate  free- 
trade  tracts  in  foreign  countries.  About  £40,000  ($200,000)  was  subscribed. 
Some  of  these  tracts  are  to  be  printed  in  New  York  for  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  above  $47,000  was  subscribed  by  for- 
eign bankers  and  im'porters  of  this  city  whose  names  are  in  our  posses- 
sion." — WooDBUKN,  Nevada,  Eecord,  4001-2. 

Democratic  party  for  free  trade— English  press  comments. 
Wo.  166. — Ae  further  evidence  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
troversy now  here  proceeding  I  will  quote  briefly  from  spectator.^,  who, 
though  interested  in  the  result,  are  certainly  capable  of  seeing  the  true 
meaning  of  the  conflict. 
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_  Recently  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  Parliament  enthusias- 
tically exclaimed : 

"  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden 
Club  will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded 
free  trade;  Cleveland  saved  it." 

[From  the  London  Saturday  EevieW.l 

"President  Cleveland  declines  cautiously  to  dub  himself  a  free-trader; 
but  he  caters  up  a  free-trade  position  without  disguise." 
[Frotti  the  Lcmdon  Pall  Mall  Gazette.] 

"English  free-traders  would  be  well  advised  if  they  moderated  the  ecs- 
tacy  of  their  jubilation  over  President  Cleveland's  message.  Every  word 
which  they  say  iri  its  favor  will  be  used  as  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  its  recommendations." 

[From  the  Chronicle,  London.] 

"It  is  many  years  since  such  an  important  and  suggestive  message  has 
been  sent  to  Congress.  If  the  policy  of  President  Cleveland  is  adopted 
its  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  immense." 

Another  paper  layg. : 

"The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  should  Congress  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions so  unequivocally  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  the  first  effect  would  be 
beneficial  to  a  large  number  of  English  industries." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  again  says : 

" Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  tnq  President's  language:  'The 
simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Government 
and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold 
in  the  Treasury.'    In  America  this  means  free  trade." 

The  London  Times  says : 

"  It  is  calculated  that  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  duties  to  the 
amount  of  some  f  16,000,000  a  year,  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cus- 
toms revenue,  must  be  surrendered.  This  operation  may  not  establish 
free  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent 
make  trade  free." 

The  London  Post  says : 

"  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of  this  state  communication 
will  not  be  to  strengthen  considerably  the  case  of  free-traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  all 
who  believe  in  the  soundness  of  free-trade  principles." 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Coal  Trade  in  1887  and  its  Prospects  for  1888," 
the  London  Times  says : 

"  If  President  Cleveland's  tariff  reforms  are  carried,  English  goods  and 
iron  and  steel  largely  will  go  to  the  States  in  greatly  increased  propor- 
tions." 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  69S0. 
Democratic  party  unaccustomed  to  a  surplus  in  Treasury. 

No.  167.— The  immediate  occasion  of  this  outburst  of  anti- American 
doctrine  is  the  face  that,  under  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  have  been  met,  and  a  large  surplus  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  Treasury.  Somehow  the  Democratic  party  has  always  seemed 
to  prefer  a  deficit  to  a  surplus,  at  least  they  have  usually  managed  when 
in  power,  to  empty  the  Treasury.  When  the  Republican  party  assumed 
control  of  the  Government  in  1860  the  problem  of  a  deficit  confronted 
Congress,and  when  the  Democratic  party  regained  power  i;i  1884  they  were 
confronted  with  an  entirely  different  problem,  that  of  managing  a 
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large  surplus.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1860,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  gigantic  rebellion,  the  Treasury  was  absolutely  bankrupt,  the  bonds 
•of  the  Government  selling  at  85  and  money  being  borrowed  at  12J  per* 
cent,  interest. 

This  condition  of  bankruptcy  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  Calhoun  free-trade  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  general 
mismanagement  of  governmental  affairs  by  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Southern  States  then,  as  now,  dominated  the  Democracy.  They  were,  and 
are  now,  consumers,  not  producers,  and  they  enacted  laws  which  would 
-allow  them  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  goods  where 
they  were  cheapest,  without  paying  the  duties  to  the  United  States  which 
the  Constitution  authorizes  may  be  levied  and  collected,  and  regardless 
■of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  the  manufacturing  and  laboring  in- 
terests of  our  own  country. 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3686. 

.Democratic  party  for.f  ree  trade.    (See  STos.  363,  363.) 

Democratic  platform  of  1884  meant  protection. 

Wo.  16S. — Democratic  orators  in  my  State,  in  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
over  the  land,  declared  that  the  Democratic  platform  meant  protection 
to  our  labor  and  our  manufacturers,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  as  good 
&  protectionist  as  Mr.  Blaine.  Some  of  them  likely  believed  it.  Many  of 
them  more  than  likely  did  not.    I  believe  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 

i£Mr.  Eandall]  did  believe  it.  How  terribly  was  he  deceived  ?  How 
rudely  was  he  awakened  from  his  dream  we  know  by  what  he  has  said 

^nd  done.  By  this  false  claim  did  they  win.  By  this  did  the  candidate 
without  a  record  defeat  the  brilliant  champion  of  the  people's  cause,  as 

•did  another  comparatively  unknown  candidate,  with  the  cry  of  "  Polk, 
Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  '42,"  defeat  the  matchless  "  Harry  of  the  West," 
the  great  commoner  whose  name  and  fame  we  all  respect. 

— Gopp,  Record,  3613. 

Democratic  tariff  work  condemned  by  Neir  Torh:  Snn. 

Wo.  169. — I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  leading 
Democratic  newspapers  of  the  day  (the  New  York  Sun)  published  under 
i;he  head  of  "  Wool  is  reached." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

"wool  i§  reached. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
las  now  reached  the  wool  clause. 

"  Free  wool  is  regarded  by  the  Mills  forces,  and  we  believe  it  was  so 
regarded  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  the  king-post  of  the  new  tariff  roof  under 
which  they  propose  that  the  country  shall  live  until  they  can  build  a 
freer  one.  To  demonstrate  this  statement,  a  very  short  consideration  of 
Mr/ Cleveland's  message  and  of  the  history  of  the  Mills  bill  will  be  suffi- 
"Cient. 

•'  It  is  universally  understood  that  the  first  draught  of  the  message 
showed  several  important  staples  upon  the  free-list  which  were  not  there 
finally.  Coal  and  iron  were  on,  among  others,  and  the  reason  that  they 
were  removed  was  that  such  a  programme  would  have  been  too  startling 
and  too  comprehensive  for  practical  use.  Thus  the  recommendations 
actually  submitted  to  Congress  fell  considerably  short  of  the  mark  to 
which  the  President's  policy  would  have  gone  had  it  been  unrestrained 
4)y  his  estimate  of  the  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  go 
further. 

"  The  Mills  bill  has  gone  through  the  same  moderating  process  in  the 
•Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  it  has  been  done  publicly.     Seventeen 
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articles  of  import,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  free-list,  have  beeiE. 
taken  off,  and  the  statesmen  particularly  interested  in  their  domestic 

groduction  have  been  solidified  for  the  assault  upon  the  duty  on  wooL 
n  many  taxed  articles  higher  duties  have  been  imposed  than  those 
originally  contemplated  by  the  Mills  bill.  But  wool  is  the  key  of  th& 
territory  now  in  dispute  between  protection  and  free  trade ;  and  against 
it  the  free-trade  brigade  have  been  maneuvering  to  mass  their  entire 
force,  volunteers  and  conscripts.  They  have  yielded  up  one  minor  point 
after  another,  with  scarcely  the  sign  of  a  struggle,  all  with  the  view  of 
combined  and  irresistible  attack  on  wool. 

"As  Mr.  Webster  said  of  Dartmouth  College,  'it  is  one  of  the  lesser 
lights  in  the  horizon  of  our  country.    You  may  put  it  out.' 

"  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  extinguish,  the  wool  interest,  if  yotb 
have  votes  enough ;  and  then  with  the  free-traders  triumphant  in  the^ 
House  of  Representatives,  a  President  in  the  White  House  whose  eco- 
nomic policy  consists  primarily  of  tariff  smashing,  and  a  national  condi- 
tion of  fiiiances  which  will  make  free  trade  easily  and  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable within  twenty  years  or  so,  the  protective  system  will  be  liable  to- 
come  down  by  the  run.  Then  statesmen  like  Gay,  of  Louisiana,  or- 
Vance,  of  Connecticut,  to  whose  interests  Mr.  Mills  has  specially,  though, 
we  dare  say  only  temporarily,  surrendered  his  fundamental  principle,, 
will  find  that  though  they  have  saved'  their  roof  their  foundation  is^ 
gone. 

"  The  Mills  tariff  bill  was  in  its  conception  and  purpose  a  free-trad&- 
project.  It  has.been  immensely  changed  under  the  effect  of  discussioo. 
and  of  politics ;  but  its  pivotal  element  is  still  free  wool. 

"  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Democracy  that  the  Mills  tariff  bill  should  be 
beaten." 

Let  the  miners  of  the  Hocking  VaUey  be  not  deceived.  Their  product, 
is  to  come  next.    The  hour  is  delayed ;  that  is  all. 

— Geosvenok,  Record,  6967. 

Uemocrats  in  1861  leave  a  deficiency;  in  1884  find  a  large- 

surplus. 

Bfo.  170. — When  the  Democrats  went  out  of  power  in  1861  they  left- 
the  country  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  respect  of  its  money  circu- 
lation. When  it  assumed  power  again  in  1884  it  found  that  the  Repub- 
licans, during  their  twenty-four  years  of  administration,  had  given  to  the 
country  the  the  best  and  most  stable  system  of  currency  possessed  by  any- 
nation  on  the  earth. 

— Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2865. 

Democracy,  first  forty  years,  against  Democracy,  last  forty 
years. 

No.  171. — The  act  of  1816  followed,  enlarging  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. All  the  leading  men  of  that  day  advocated  it.  The  act  of  182# 
went  further,  and  enlarged  the  principle.  The  act  of  1828  followed,  and! 
enlarged  it  still  further.  And  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  President,, 
there  were  no  leading  statesmen  in  America,  who  antagonized  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  They  stood  where  we  stand  to  day.  Many  of  them 
went  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  especially  regarding  products  essential 
to  a  state  of  war.  I  could  quote  pages  from  Washington,  Adams,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Jackson,  and  nearly  every  statesman  of  that  period,  squarely- 
advocating  the  protective  system. 

Therefore,  here  to-day  I  place  the  Democracy  of  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  Republic  against  the  Democracy  of  the  last  forty  years.  [Applause.  J 
But  after  the  act  of  1828,  under  the  influence  of  which  agriculture  in  thfe 


North  flourished  as  never  before,  factories  sjirung  into  activity  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  and  labor  enjoyed  universal  prosperity.  Southern  states- 
men opened  a  vindictive  war  against  it  for  the  first  time,  and  this  they 
did  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  What  they  meant  by  agriculture  was 
cotton  and  the  slave  labor  that  produced  it. 

To  force  American  labor  into  agriculture  would  make  the  supply  of 
food  products  so  far  exceed  the  demand  as  to  supply  the  slaves  of  the 
South  and  the  labor  of  England  with  the  cheapest  possible  living. 

That,  they  reasoned,  would  enable  them  to  produce  cotton  cheaper, 
and  would  enable  the  manufacturers  in  England  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Thus  they  could  produce  cotton  cheaper  and  sell  it  dearer. 

So  they  demanded  that  the  protection  laws  be  repealed,  and  declared! 
for  nullification  and  secession  unless  this  demand  was  complied  with. 

The  North  surrendered,  and  the  act  of  1833  followed.  It  closed  the 
work-shops  of  the  North,  drove  labor  from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  pau- 
perized Northern  agriculture,  and  finally  resulted  in  driving  the  party 
from  power  and.in  the  enactment  of  the  tariflf  law  of  1842.  This  opened 
the  Northern  raetories  again,  created  a  demand  for  labor  that  drew 
heavily  from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  to  supply  labor  for  the  work- 
shops, created  markets  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  gave  to  agricult- 
ure renewed  prosperity.  But  the  tariflf-for-revenue  party  was  untiring 
in  the  South  and  violently  aggressive.  But  the  North  said,  unless  you 
pledge  us  that  you  will  maintain  the  tariflf  act  of  1842  you  shall  not  return 
to  power.  The  pledge  was  given  ;  the  party  was  returned  to  power,  and 
at  once  tore  down  the  hated  protection  act  of  1842  and  passed  the  free- 
trade  act  of  1846. 

— Ryan,  Kansas,  Record,  4827. 

Democracy  vs.  Democracy — Cost  of  all  articles  increased 
precisely  the  sum  of  tiie  tariff. 

Jfo.  173. — But  our  present  tariflf  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  eflfect,  raise  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely 
the  sum  paid  for  such  duties. 

(He  does  not  exclude  articles  produced  in  this  country,  but  expressly 
includes  them. — Ed.)  < 

So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a. few  use  the  imported  articles, 
millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign 
products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country, 
aud  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles. 

(Prices  are  increased  by  amount  of  tariflf,  says  President. — Ed.) 

— President  Cleveland's  message,  December  6, 1887. 

Democracy  vs.  Democracy— Tarsney  (Micli.)  TSi  Clevelana 
(N.  Y.)— Wl»o  is  right,  Tarsney  or  ClevelanU? 
Jfo.  173. — I  contend,  then,  that  you  do  not  protect  the  farmer ;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  everything  the  farmer  purchases,  the  plow, 
the  hoe,  the  griddle,  and  the  skillet,  upon  everything  that  he  uses,  you 
require  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  tribute  to  whom?  If  I  remember  the 
figures  rightly  'now  as  I  pass  hastily  along  there  were,  according  to  the 
last  census,  only  44,019  institutions  and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
that  were  protected — not  individuals,  but  institutions ;  that  is  the  whole 
number  that  were  protected  under  the  tariflf  laws ;  yet  to-day  over  60,- 
000,000  of  people  are  paying  tribute  to  this  small  manufacturing  class. 

—Tarsney,  Record,  3643. 
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Labor  has  never  been  protected,  and  the  agriculfxirist  has  been  robbed. 

— Taesnby,  Eecord,  3644. 

(This  is  contradicted  by  Senator  BrowA.    No.  27.— Ed.) 

iDemocracy  of  Ohio  and  wool. 

No.  174,— Later  on,  as  late  as  1885,  after  the  present  Administration 
had  come  into  power,  the  Democratic  party  again,  in  August  of  that  year, 
reasperted  its  fealty  and  loyalty  in  support  of  the  wool  tariff  in  language 
which  I  will  also  produce: 

"The  Democratic  party'  is  and  always  has  bfen  the  party  of  the  people 
-and  of  the  agricultural  and  wool-growing  interests." 

And  in  that  same  year  there  was  circulated  in  Ohio  a  little  circular 
sent  out  by  the  Demoeratic  headquarters  at  Columbus,  affirming  the 
loyalty  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  protection  of  wool  and  assailing 
the  Eepublican  party,  and  notably  attacking  the  record  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, on  that  record,  asserting  that  it  was  the  Eepublican  party  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  had  made  possible  the  |ittack  upon  wool 
interest  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  country. 

In  that  circular  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  placed  itself  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  position  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Outh- 
waite],  when  he  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  will 
enhance  the  value  in  the  market.  In  that  circular  the  Ohio  Democracy 
eaid : 

"  It  means  the  indorsement  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  by 
which  measure  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  have  been  robbed  of  millions 
of  dollars." 

— (teosvenoe,  Eecord,  6964. 

Democratic  Convention  or  Cleveland — WIio  shall  decide? 
What  are  war  taxes  ? 

No.  175. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  following  the  lead  of  President  Cleveland,  declare  ^that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  war  taxes.  So  am  L  And  strange  to  say,  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  Democratic  party  declare  what  war  taxes  are.  The 
only  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  proposition  is  to  decide  which  is  the 
Democratic  party.  Its  convention,  which  met  in  1884  at  Chicago,  com- 
posed of  delegate  from  every  district  in  the  United  States,  from  every 
State  and  from  every  Territory,  declared  that  the  internal-revenue  taxes 
are  "  an  odious  war  tax:,"  and  should  be  repealed.  President  Cleveland, 
whom  this  convention  nominated  and  whom  a  chapter  of  accidents  and 
a  book  full  of  frauds  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair,  in  his  message  to 
this  Congress  said  that  the  internal-revenue  taxes  were  the  best  taxes  to 
retain,  and  that  the  system — the  great  system  of  protection  to  American 
industry — was  an  odious  war  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  the  original  Jacobs  ?  Is  it  that  large  body  of 
men  assembled  at  Chicago  representing  the  Democrats  of  the  country, 
or  is  it  that  large  man  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  ? 

—Nichols,  Indiana,  Eecord,  4579. 

War  taxes,  who  shall  decide  what  are?    (See  No.  175.) 
Democratic,  dear  old,  days. 

Xo.  176. — I  remember  how  the  farmer  had  to  toU  like  a  galley-slave 
during  that  period.  I  remember  the  good  crops,  but  the  starvation 
prices,  of  that  period.  I  recall  the  poor  and  dear  clothing  of  that  period. 
I  remember  the  oppressive  "store  bills"  of  that  period.  I  remember 
the  bad  money,  bad  politics,  bad  teachings,  bad  laws,  bad  tariff,  bad  mort- 
gages, and  bad  everything  of  that  period  of  Democratic  supremacy. 
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You  could  tell  the  difference  between  an  audience  made  up  of  farmera 
and  their  wives  and  children  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  those  "  dear  "  old 
Democratic  daya  and  an  audience  of  "  city  folks,"  as  we  used  to  call  them. 

You  cannot  detect  that  difference  to-day. 

The  "'log  cabin"  has  disappeared.  Comfortable  homes,  a  good  car- 
peted room,  a  spring  wagon,  a  barn,  a  buggy  or  carriage  foi;  the  trip  to 
church  or  the  town,  a  country  paper,  and  often  a  good  daily,  books, 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  protection  that  the  farmer 
«njoys  to-day.  This  is  the  rule  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  pinching 
poverty  is  the  exception.  — Hendbeson,  Iowa,  Record,  3682. 

Democratic  doctriue  of  tariff  cbanges  often,  and  is  never 
riglit. 

JiTo.  177. — It  appears  that  what  really  constitutes  the  tariff  doctrine 
of  the  present  Democratic  Administration  radically  changes  from  year  to 
year.  The  latest  bill,  which  is  said  to  have  the  approval  of  those  in 
authority,  not  only  reduces  the  nominal  rate  of  duties  but  proposes  to 
change  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  by  an  'abandonment  of 
the  system  of  specific  duties  now  so  largely  in  force,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  old  system  of  ad  valorems,  rejected  everywhere,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  all  enlightened  nations.  Obviously  specific  duties  are 
uniform  at  all  ports,  require  less  numerous  custom-house  forces,  and  they 
are  the  only  complete  remedy  against  undervaluation.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Manning,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  ability, 
■once  everywhere  recognized.  Democratic  ofScials  appear  no  longer  to 
reverence.  In  his  report  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  February  16, 1886, 
lie  suggested  and  urged — 

"  A  plan  for  the  prudent  enlargement  of  specific  rates  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Government  and  of  the  country,  and 
as  a  matter  of  administration  not  work  injustice  to  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  advantage  is,  he  said,  that  under  it — 
"  duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test " —  • 

And— 
^  and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic." 
How  could  the  Secretary_  have  denounced  the  ad  valorem  system  with 
more  vigor  than  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph  ? 

"  Whatever  successful  contrivances  are  m  operation  to-day  to  evade  the 
revenue  by  false  invoices  or  by  undervaluatipns,  or  by  any  other  means, 
under  an  ad  valorem  system,  will  not  cease  even  if  the  ad  valorem  rates 
ehall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  incontestably,  they  are  even 
notoriously,  inherent  in  that  system." 

— Senator  MoERiLL,  Record,  3020. 
Democratic  doctrine  uncertain. 

Xo.  178. — Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Father  of  Democracy,  said,  when  he 
recommended  the  repeal  of  internal  taxation,  that  it  was  the  pride  of  an 
American  citizen  that  he  never  saw  a  tax-collector.  How  changed  the 
eituation !  The  American  citizen  of  this  day  not  only  sees  him,  but  the 
tax-gatherer  comes  to  his  house  armed  with  a  revolver,  a  carbine,  a  rifle, 
or  a  shot-gun. 
Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.  He  not  only  sees  but  feels  him. 
Mr.  WISE.  He  feels  him,  too.  The  twelfth  page  of  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reads  like  an  emanation 
from  the  War  Department.  [Laughter.]  Just  listen  to  it  for  a  moment 
and  see  what  it  embodies : 

"Ordnance  stores,"  "rifles,"  "revolvers,"  "carbines,"  "belts." 
[Laughter.]    "Army  chests." 
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With  an  overflowing  Treasury  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  continuance 
of  this  odious  tax,  and  my  constituents  are  loud  in  their  demand  s  for  its 
repeal. 

— Wise,  Democrat,  Recoi'd,  6953. 
(After  this  speech  he  voted  for  the  hill. — Ed.) 

Democratic  "Economy"— A  $30,000,000  log  roll. 

Jfo.  179. — The  Democratic  majority  of , this  House — and  I  am  now 
speaking  of  them  as  a  party,  not  as  individuals — has  proven  itself  to  be 
incompetent  to  enact  proper  legislation.  I  say  this  with  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  days  before  me.  A  more  preposterous  and  outrageous 
piece  of  legislation  than  was  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
never  better  deserved  the  unmitigated  condemnation  of  an  intelligent 
people.  A  bill  appropriating  nearly  $20,000,000  passes  this  House,  rushed 
through,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  in  thirty  minutes,  no  opportu- 
nity for  amendment  being  given.  If  the  Republicans  were  in  the  major- 
ity and  were  responsible  for  such  pernicious  legislation,  what  a  howl  of 
indignation  would  be  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
from  the  Democratic  press. 

— Lehlbach,  Record,  4265. 

Democratic  House — Majority  growing  less. 

STo.  180. — I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  the  first  in  which  the  Democratic 
party  obtained  power  since  the  war,  came  in  on  the  4th  of  March,  1875, 
with  74  Democratic  majority.  The  Forty-fifth  Congress,  which  came  into 
power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1877,  had  18  Democratic  majority.  Tiie  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  which  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  had  22 
Democratic  majority.  The  Forty-seventh  Congress,  which  came  into 
power  on  the  4th,  of  March,  1881,  had  16  Republican  majority,  and  this 
was  the  only  Republican  Congress  we  have  had  in  this  country  since  1874. 

How  was  it  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  ?  That  Congress,  which  came 
into  power  March  4,  1883,  had  81  Democratic  majority.  The  Forty-ninth 
Congress  was  reduced  almost  one-half,  with  only  42  Democratic  majority, 
which  came  in  March  4, 1885 ;  and  the  Fifdeth  Congress  has  15  i)emo- 
cratic  majority,  showing  that  the  majority  is  growing  beautifully  less; 
and  in  the  coming  election  it  will  disappear  entirely  and  the  majority 
will  be  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  on  this  side  of  the  House.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

— Pbtkes,  Record,  6497. 

Democratic  propUecy. 

]Vo.  181.— Mr.  Chairman,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  that  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  given  to  the  Christian  hope  and  strength  in 
his  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  has  been  that  grand  decla- 
ration of  Paul  to  the  Phillippians,  when  he  said  that  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  a  Democrat,  believing 
in  the  power  of  Democratic  principles  to  relieve  our  people  from  this 
great  oppression,  I  rejoice  to-day  with  exceeding  great  joy  that  the  time 
is  coming,  and  coming  c[uickly,  coming  With  the  first  bright  days  of  June, 
when  every  Democratic  knee  in  the  United  States  shall  bow  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  every 
Democratic  tongue  shall  confess  revenue  reform  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  party. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.  ] 

(For  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  see  election  in  Oregon,  No.  693.— Ed.) 

—Hatch,  Democrat,  Record,  4577. 
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Democratic  mask  toru  off. 

Xo.'lSS. — The  President  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  has  at  last 
compelled  his  party  to  tender  an  issue  on  the' tariff  question.  His  adher- 
ents can  no  longer  beguile  the  industrial  classes  by  such  seductive 
phrases  as — 

"  Tax  reduction  must  be  so  made  as  not  to  injure  any  domestic  indus- 
try, and  the  tariff  must  be  revised  without  depriving  American  labor  of 
the  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  labor." 

The  masquerade  is  over.    The  party  now  fights  under  its  true  colors. 

The  question  is  of  to-day  and  the  question  of  the  future  is,  Shall  our 
revenue  system  be  that  of  free- trade  or  protection?  This  bill  is  the  van- 
^ard  ofu  free-trade  policy.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  fate  of  this 
issue  than  of  this  bUl. 

^-Browne,  Indiana,  Kecord,  3530. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

]Vo.  183. — His  iCleveland's)  is  the  language  and  the  logic  of  the  free- 
trader. It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  doctrine  as  taught  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  by  every  apostle  of  free  trade  from  his  day  to  the  present.  It  is 
approved  and  the  message  glorified  by  every  advocate  of  that  policy  in 
Europe  and  America.  I  quote  a  brief  extract  or  two  from  British  free- 
trade  journals  to  show  how  the  message  is  interpreted  by  them.  They 
do  not  seem  to  think  the  "question  of  ftee  trade  wholly  irrelevant :" 
[The  Glasgow  Herald.] 

"'It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us;  not  a  theory.'  Precisely  so. 
Words  almost  identical  with  these  have  been  used,  and  with  enormous 
effect,  in  this  country  by  Adam  Smith,  by  Richard  Cobden,  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel.  President  Cleveland  may  say  toothers,  therefore,  and  think  what  he 
chooses,  but  he  has  precipitated  the  inevitable  struggle  between  free  trade 
and  protection  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  he  is  on  the  side  of  free  trade." 

[The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal.] 

"  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  President's  message,  though  by  no  means 
new,  are  now  brought  so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  American 
Congress  and  of  American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given 
to  the  party  which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade." 
[Tte  London  Ironmonger.] 

"  Dealing  with  the  message  as  it  stands,  it  would  .certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  greater  leaning  towards  free-trade  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Cabinet  than  has  been  observable  hitherto." 

"  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy,"  said  the  Times,  "  may  not  establish  free  trade 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free." 
£From  "A  member  of  Parliament"  by  cable  to  the  free-trade  New  York 

Herald.] 

"To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleve- 
land, and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free 
trade;  Cleveland  saved  it.  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song  all  through 
England  to-day. 

— Beowne,  Indiana,  Eecord,  3525. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

No.  184.— The  campaign  on  which  you  are  about  to  enter  should  be 
prefaced,  if  that  were  possible,  by  every  voter  in  the  United  States  seeing 
•what  I  have  seen  and  hearing  what  I  have  heard  during  the  last  year. 
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The  progress  of  the  campaign  in  the  United  States  ia  viewed  from  the 
European  standpoint  with  an  interest  as  profound  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  England.  It  is  the  long  looked-for  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  cheaper  lahor  and  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  the  Old 
World  expect  to  invade  the  New  and  lower  the  wages  of  American  work- 
ingmen  to  the  European  standard.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  capital  against 
capital ;  it  is  not  a  contest  of  partisan  against  partisan.  It  is  much 
higher  than  either  of  these — it  transcends  all  party  motive :  Whether 
the  great  mass  of  American  citizens  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  shall  be  seriously  reduced  in  their  emoluments  from  day 
to  day. 

That  is  the  whole  pith  and  moment  of  this  question.  Anything  that 
diverts  the  question  from  that  single  point  is  a  weakening  of  the  cam- 
aign.  I  say  here,  as  I  hope  to  say  with  rhuch  more  elaboration — I  say 
_ere  that  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer  cannot  be  reduced  except 
with  the  consent  and  votes  of  the  American  laborer  himself.  The  ap- 
peal lies  to  hirn.  It  comes  to  his  door  and  asks  him  -whether,  with  the 
great  power  of  the  franchise,  and  the  great  majority  he  possesses  in  hi» 
own  hands,  he  is  willing,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  his  children  and 
his  children's  children,  to  take  that  fatal  step  at  the  bidding  of  an  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  an  American  President  whose  policy  is  governed  by 
that  element  which  sought  to  destroy  this  nation. 

— J.  G.  Blaine,  New  York  Harbor,  August  9, 1888. 

Democratic  party  and  internal  revenue, 

Wo.  185. — The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  said  something- 
here  to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  was  proposed 
to  save  the  tariff  schedules.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to 
the  position  taken  in  this  House  two  years  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  upon  that  question  and  to  the  thorough  in- 
dorsement of  that  position  by  the  people  of  some  districts  in  which  a 
distinct  issue  was  made.  In  a  discussion  between  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Randall,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  M!r. 
Hewitt,  the  following  took  place : 

"Mr.  HEWITT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  word?  He  ha» 
asked  whether  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the  Chicago  platform.  I  say 
that  it  was,  and  that  is  the  question  that  I  will  go  into  his  district  and 
talk  out  with  him  and  with  his  workingmen.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.] 

"  Mr.  RANDALL.  I  know  well  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  I  know  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  sub- 
sequently went  on  the  stump  in  his  State  or  elsewhere  and  made  declara- 
tions in  the  direction  of  the  bill  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be.  I  not  only  know  that,  but  I  know  also  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  invited  into  his  State  and  spoke  there  in  the  exact  line 
of  the  declarations  that  I  have  made  here  and  make  now.  [Applause- 
on  the  Republican  side.]  I  know  more ;  I  know  that  in  the  canvass  last 
year  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Governor  Hill  they  |;ook  care  to 
invite  me  again,  and  they  invited  also  many  other  men  who  agreed  with 
me  in  sentiment  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  platform,  while- 
they  failed  to  invite  any  man  to  speak  there  who  thought  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  now  declares.  [Applause  on  the  Re- 
publican side.]  And  what  was  the  result?  The  result  was  that  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  State  of  New  York  increased  from  something 
over  1,000  in  1884  to  11,000  in  1885,  and  it  was  not  on  any  free-trade  doc- 
trine." [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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The  theory  of  the  Democrats  two  years  ago  was  that  they  could  not 
combine  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties  with  one  for  the  reduction  of 
internal-revenue  taxes.    They  have  abandoned  that  position  now. 

— Keee,  Eecord,  6938. 

Democratic  party  and  labor. 

No.  186. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  little  extract  from  high 
political  authority : 

"  The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  must  be  effected  without  depriv- 
ing American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to 
cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country." 

That  was  the  enunciation  of  the  Democratic  convention  which  assem- 
bled four  years  ago. 

Mr.  OUTHWAITE.    And  we  enunciate  it  ^ain. 

Mr.  EOWELL.  That  was  the  eunciation  of  the  Democratic  convention 
which  assembled  a  few  days  ago,  modified,  however,  by  appointing  an 
interpreter,  so  that  black  may  mean  white  and  white  may  mean  black, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

Nevertheless  a  bill  is  presented  here  and  amendments  are  presented 
here  to  place  upon  the  ttee-list  articles  manufactured  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  manufactured  here  by  high-priced  labor  and  abroad  by  the 
very  lowest  of  low-priced  labor ;  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  language  which  recognizes  the  feet  that  a  tariff  affects  the  wage- 
earner  we  are  to  have  this  sort  of  manufacturing  industry  blotted  out  of 
existence. 

— EowELL,  Eecord,  5676. 

Democratic  reasons  for  supporting  tlie  mills  bill. 

BTo.  187.— We  find  men  upon  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  advocat- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill  and  assigning  very  different  reasons  for  voting 
for  and  supporting  the  same  provisions  thereof.  To  illustrate,  Mr.  Mills, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  justifies  his  course  in  putting  wool  upon 
the  free  list  by  boldly  asserting  that  it  is  enriching  the  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  th=5  people  and  doing  the  farmer  no  good,  and  that  it  is 
adding  an  extra  cost  to  the  goods  worn  by  the  laboring  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Eussell]  justifies  his  support 
of  that  provision  of  the  bill  by  boldly  asserting  that  it,  the  tariff,  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  and  is  absolutely  forcing  es- 
tablishments of  that  kind  into  bankruptcy,  and  both  asserting  that  it  will 
increase  the  price  of  wool. 

Now  1  cannot  conceive  how  both  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  right.  I 
farther  notice  that  the  men  from  the  Southern  States,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress  claimed  to  be  protectionists  and  gave  us  every  as- 
surance that  they  would  vote  against  any  measure  that  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  system  of  this  country,  suddenly  become  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  persistently  vote  against  any_  attempt  to 
amend  it.  Now  this  may  appear  strange  to  one  who  has  not  investigated 
the  facts  and  arrived  at  the  true  reasons  thereof.  Upon  an  examination 
of  the  bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  schedule  has  been  changed  very 
materially  since  the  bill  was  originally  introduced,  leaving  the  present 
tariff  on  sugar  at  68  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  satisfies  the  sugar-planter  of  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  States.  And  if  he  can  get  his  particular  interest  protected 
he  loses  interest  in  every  other  industry  in  the  country  ;  sindthat  he  calls 
protection.  We  further  find,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  that  rice  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  that  are  grown  in  the  South  are  left  upon  the  list 
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at  a  high  rate  of  duty,  and  the  language  of  the  schedule  is  bo  changed  as 
to  leave  a  greater  duty  upon  rice  than  existed  under  the  tariff  of  1883. 
This  satisfies  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  other 
Southern  States,  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  rice,  and  they  sud- 
denly forget  their  professions  of  protection  and  become  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  this  measure. 

—Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6960. 

Democratic  responsibility. 

No.  188.— The  following  table  shows  exactly  how  the  Democratic 
Mills  tariff-reduction  bill  proposes  to  strike  down  the  protective  duties 
that  under  Eepublican  laws  have  stimulated  American  industries,  in- 
creased the  wages  of  American  labor,  furnished  a  profitable  home  mar- 
ket for  our  farmers,  and  given  to  American  workingmen  the  most  com- 
fortable and  happy  homes  in  the  world.  Althoijgh  a  few  items  cited 
below  have  been  dropped  out  of  this  bill  since  it  was  reported,  the  fol- 
lowing list  represents  thechanges  of  the  existing  tariff  proposed  by  the 
Mills  bill  as  it  was  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
St.  Louis  and  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  Maine. 

(See  Existing  Tariflf  a^id  Mills  bill.) 

— BouTBLLE,  Record,  6640. 

Democratic  responsibility. 

BTo.  189.— If  it  be  claimed  that  for  the  most  part  during  the  Demo- 
cratic control  of  the  House  the  Senate  was  dominated  by  the  Republican 
party,  and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  failure  to  reduce  the  revenue 
should  be  alike  shared  by  them,  we  answer  that,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  House  alone  can  originate  bills  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, the  Senate  having  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  until  it  is  given  to 
it  by  a  bill  which  passes  the  House,  and  that  during  all  these  years  no 
such  bill  has  gone  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and,  therefore,  the  sole 
responsibility  for  failure  rests  with  the  present  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

—House  Report,  No.  1496,  1-50,  p.  31. 

Democratic  tariff  deception. 

No.  190. — But  it  was  also  stated  in  the  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  within  gunshot  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  election  proved 
Mr.  Cleveland  received  more  votes  than  Mr.  Blaine  and  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Garfield.  Do  the  gentlemen  forget  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
voted  for  the  Democratic  party  had  their  straddle  of  1884,  and  that  they 
had  to  send  to  Pennsylvania  ror  Mr.  Randall  and  other  Democratic  pro- 
tectionists for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  New  York,  and  getting  them  to  believe  that  when  they  said  free  trade 
they  meant  protection — for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  voters  in  New 
York  and  around  that  vicinity  ? 

Bbumm,  Record,  5673. 

Discriminating  in  laying  duty  to  catcb  votes  for  Jtlills  bill. 

No.  191. — Mr.  BA.YNE.  If  these  industries  were  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
or  in  the  district  of  my  friend  from  Chicago  [Mr.  Lawler],  who  seems 
to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  committee 

Mr.  LAWLER.  We  will  make  the  same  concession  to  you  if  you  will 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Or  in  many  other  localities  which  might  be  pointed 
out,  then  these  industries  might  not  need  any  advocacy  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DINGLE Y.  What  did  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  [Mr.  Law- 
ler] say  was  the  concession  which  he  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
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noval  of  glue  from  the  free-list  ?  The  gentleman  from  Chicago,  I  un- 
leretood,  informed  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a  moment  ago  of 
I  certain  concession  which  he  made  in  order  to  have  glue  taken  from 
he  free  list,  and  stated  that  a  similar  concession  made  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Pennsylvania  might  be  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  LAWLEB.  I  was  going  to  say  this :  The  committee  did  make 
I  concession ;  that  is,  it  is  so  supposed ;  I  did  not  understand  they  did. 
'.  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  now  on  the  floor  whether,  if 
ve  make  one  concession  to  him,  he  will  stop  talking  and  let  this  bill 
!ome  to  a  vote.    We  will  make  a  concession,  if  he  will  agree  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  The  gentleman  said  that  the  concession  to  be  made 
was  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

— Bayne,  Record,  6335. 
Distilleries  and  GoTerniuent  officials. 

No.  193. — I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  light 
)f  experience  there  is  no  trace  of  economy  in  relieving  these  distillers 
rom  the  surveillance  of  Government  officials,  but  that  the  result  would 
)e  that  in  saving  one  dollar  we  would  lose  four  or  five,  which  can  hardly 
)e  regarded  as  economical. 

What  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
his  eflbrt  in  behalf  of  the  distillers  mashing  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain 
)er  day  comes  from  a  quarter  where  violation  of  the  internal  revenue 
aw  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  North  Carolina  seems 
o  be  for  it.  North  Carolina  has  over  700  stills  that  would  be  released 
rom  governmental  supervision  now  provided  by  law.  Georgia  is  for  it. 
She  has  113  stills  that  would  be  relieved  from  that  supervision.  Ken- 
ucky  seems  delighted  with  the  arrangement.  She  has  268  stills  that 
vould  be  released  from  all  the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  a  store- 
keeper BURgests.  Tennessee  has  102  stills  that  are  anxious  to  be  freed 
rom  supervision.    Virginia,  £5;  Arkansas,  39. 

And  while  this  is  true  of  those  States,  it  ia  equally  true  that  in  the  same 
ocalities  violations  of  the  internal  revenue  law,  accompanied  by  acts  of 
riolence,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Now,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  States  that  yield  the  larger  reve- 
lue  on  distilled  spirits  we  will  find  that  Illinois  has  not  a  single  still  that 
till  not  remain  subject  to  supervision  by  Government  officials,  and  very 
aoperly  so.    Whether  she  will  have  when  this  bounty  on  fraud  goes  into  - 
iperation  remains  to  be  seen. 

Indiana  has  but  5 ;  Massachusetts  has  none ;  Missouri  has  less  than  30 ; 
^ew  York  has  none ;  Ohio  has  less  than  a  dozen ;  Pennsylvania  has 
ibout  64.  So  that  it  occurs  that  the  great  spirit-producing  States  of  Illi- 
lois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  ^hio,  and  New  York  have,  all  told,  but 
ibout  100  of  these  distilleries.  The  sections  where  frauds  are  committed 
lonstantly,  notwithstanding  this  surveillance  which  this  bill  would  re- 
Qove,  have  over  1,300. 

— BuTTEKWOKTH,  Ohio,  Eecord,  7222. 

)ividends— Massaclmsetts'  cotton-goods  manufactures. 

mo,  193. — I  wish  also  to  correct  the  impression  that  enormous  profits 
lave  been  made  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  and  will  read 
he  following  statements  giving  the  dividends  of  mills  which  include  the 
lulk  of  the  business  in  New  England  for  a  series  of  years,  and  also  a 
tatement  giving  the  dividends  of  the  Fall  Eiver  mills  for  a  number  of 
ears :  i 

"  Dividends  paid  by  fifty-two  corporations,  having  $53,182,000  capital 
tock,  manufacturing  cotton  goods  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mas- 
achusetts  have  averaged  during  fourteen  years,  1874  to  1887,  inclusive, 
.149  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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"  Dividends  paid  by  seventy-five  corporations,  Having  $70,68 l;000'capp- , 
tal  stock,  manufacturing  cotton  goods  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and' 
Maesachusetts,  have  averaged  during  six  years,  1882  to  1887,  inclusive,. 
5.952  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"  Mills  in  Fall  River,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $13,561,330,  have  paid 
annual  dividends  averaging  during  fourteen  years,  since  1873,  5.23  per 
cent." 

I  think  these  statements  will  disabuse  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  the 
error  that  large  profits  have  been  made  in  the  cotton  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

— Davis,  Record,  3851. 

Duties— Specific  and  ad  Talorem. 

Wo.  194. — I  am  certainly  surprised  to  find  that  in  many  parts  of  this- 
bill  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  make  a  change  from  existing  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  rates.- 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  read  the  report  of  Secretary 
Manning  upon  the  subject  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  and  alao 
Secretary  Fairchild's  approval  of  it.  Mr.  Manning  states  that  the  ad  va- 
lorem system  places  it  almost  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  exporter  to  determine  vrhat  the  rate  of  duty  shall  be- 
by  means  of  undervaluations  in  his  invoices ;  and  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read  a  portion  of  Secretary  Manning's  remarks  upon  that 
subject. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  examining  our  tarifi'  system,  has  given  such  an 
emphatic  indorsement  of  the  specific  as  against  the  ad  valorem  system 
that  the  committee  can  hardly  find  justification  in  making  so  many 
changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  English  manufacturer  said  to  me  last  au- 
tumn, during  a  conversation  in  reference  to  the  tarifij  that  if  we  main- 
tained the  ad  valorem  system,  he  did  not  care  how  high  we  made  our 
duties,  as  they  would  fix  the  duty  for  themselves  in  making  their  in- 
voices. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6419. 

E. 

Eartkcnware. 

Wo.  I95. — Earthenware  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  duty  was  increased  on  this  ware  by  the  tariff  law  of  1883, 
and  was  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  the  pressing  in- 
terests of  American  labor — notwithstanding  which,  the  foreign  manufact- 
urers supply  fully  one-half  of  the  American  detoand.  The  prediction 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  increase  that,  as  a  result,  the  American  ware 
would  be  improved  in  quality  and  reduced  in  price,  which  prediction  has 
been  fully  verified.  This  industry  has  sprung  up  since  1860,  and  no 
'more  striking  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  protection  can  be  found.  It 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  manufacturing  interests; 
the  capital  invested  has  increased  to  $8,000,000,  and  the  hands  employed 
number  upwards  of  ten  thousand ;  the  price  of  good  ware  has  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  household ;  our  home  compe- 
tition has  reduced  the  price  of  ware  fully  50  per  cent.,  and  a  taste  for 
ceramic  art  has  been  cultivated,  developing  a  new  field  of  employment 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  wages  paid  in  our  potteries  are  125  per 
cent,  in  advance  of  those  paid  for  like  labor  abroad.  There  is  no  publie 
sentiment  calling  for  the  proposed  action  of  the  committee.    There  is  not 
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a  consumer  complaining,  and  every  workingman  engaged  in  these  indusi 
tries  has  protested  against  the  reduction  because  of  its  inevitable  effect 
upon  hi3  wages.  The  only  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  displace  American 
by  the  foreign  ware,  increase  the  profits  of  our  English  and  German 
rivals,  impoverish  the  manufacturers,  and  bring  distress  to  the  labor 
which  they  employ. 

—House  Eeport,  Tariff,  No.  1496, 1-50,  p.  23. 

Earthenware— Reduction  of  duty  will  Iielp  Staffordshire, 
Elngland. 

]Vo.  196. — ^I  have  in  my  hand  the  Pottery_  Gazette,  published  in  Lon- 
don, under  date  of  January  2, 1888,  from  which  I  read : 

"  Earthenware  ia  reported  to  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent.    This  will  help  ■ 
the  trade,  but  we  trust  the  men  and  masters  here  will  not  be  too  san- 
guine as  to  results  and  upset  the  trade."  '  ^ 

Their  information  upon  the  earthenware  schedule  is  quite  accurate ; 
they  had  it  in  advance  of  the  minority  members  of  the  committee,  and 
while  thoroughly  pleased  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  feels  constrained  to 
advise  the  men  and  masters  hot  to  be^  too  sanguine  as  to  resulfs  and 
thereby  upset  the  trade  and  defeat  the  bill.  He  advises  them  not  to  re- 
joice too  soon ;  the  news  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  too  much 
ecstacy  on  their  part  might  prejudice,  it  before  the  American  House. 
Why  should  they  rejoice  when  our  tariff  goes  down?  Our  workingmen 
and  employers  have  no  such  feeling.  They  dread  it;  they  oppose  it; 
thej^  know  what  it  means  to  them.  They  know  that  it  will  benefit  the 
foreign  rival  and  bring  distress  to  them. 

The  reduction  of  duties  upon  earthenware  will  help  Staffordshire, 
England,  and  their  people  know  it  well,  while  it  will  hurt  Ajnerican  pot- 
ters and  the  labor  they  employ. 

Again  I  read :  , 

"  Our  American  friends  are  expected  over  shortly." 

They  are  detained  here  during  the  pendency  of  this  bill. 

— ^McKiNLBY,  Becord,  4756; 

Education  anU  labor,  Uemocrats  oppose. 

Wo.  197. — ^It  is  a  well-known  fact — admitted  by  the  candid  men 
representing  the  South — that  their  laborers  are  not  so  well  paid  as  in  the 
North.  And  as  an  excuse  for  that,  they  say  their  labor  is  not  so  intelli- 
gent, and  consequently  worth  less.  This  explanation  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  resist  every  effort  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten  their  laborers,  so  they  may  demand  and  receive  bet- 
ter wages. 

When  we  propose  to  pass  a  bill  establishing  schools  in  which  the  poor 
may  be  educated,  under  the  rules  of  this  House,  adopted  by  the  majpr- 
ity,  the  Speaker  exercises  his  one  man  power  and  appoints  a  committee 
that  utterly  refuses  to  report  to  this  House  the  "  Blair  educational  bill," 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  all  laboring  men  who  are  unable  to  school  their 
children.  Then  when  we  take  the  further  declarations  made  by  these 
men — or  some  of  them — that  they  of  the  South  would  be  able  to  live  un- 
der a  tariff  that  would  starve  the  labor  of  the  North  to  death,  we  can 
but  conclude  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  labor  and  want  to 
keep  it  in  the  condition  it  now  is.  They  are  willing  to  force  a  measure 
through  this  House,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  labor  of 
the  North  to  an  equality  with  their  own. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6962. 

Eggs— Farmers  ask  a  duty. 

]Vo.  198. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  yesterday  received  a  numerously  signed 
petition  from  farmers  in  my  State,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
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asked  that  eggs  should  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  5  cents  per 
dozen.  In  my  speech,  which  I  delivered  some  weeks  ago  upon  the  tariff, 
I  called  attention  to  the  fa<!t  that  in  three  months,  October,  November, 
and  December,  1887,  we  imported  6,594,672  dozen  eggs,  at  a  value  of  $1,- 
:il5,72o,  nearly  four  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worih  of  eggs  per  an- 
num. One  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  said  in  his  tariff  speech  that 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the  American  hen  should  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  all  seriousness,  that  the  American  hen  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  consumption  of  our  eggs,  and  I  think  that  this 
amendment  will  do  it.  I  only  said  in  my  speech  that  I  wanted  a  duty 
of  3  or  4  cents  per  dozen  on  egge,  but  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  farmers  in  my  State  I  offer  this  amendment  that  eggs 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  5  cents  per  dozen. 

— GuENTHER,  Record,  6634. 

£sgs— New  England  vs.  South. 

jio,  199. — The  busy  people  of  New  England  have  little  time  to  in- 
dulge the  taste  of  chicken  fanciers,  yet  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty - 
seven  million  dozens  of  eggs  produced  in  the  country,  according  to  the 
last  census,  thirty  million  dozens,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole,  is 
credited  to  New  England. 

The  Southern  States,  with  a  vastly  greater  number  of  fowls,  had  a  prod- 
uct of  less  than  eighty-nine  million  dozens.  But  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  amount  of  the  product  is  the  significant  fact  that  in 
New  England  eggs  commanded  a  price  about  four  times  as  great  as  that 
»scured  in  the  South,  and  the  same  is  relatively  true  of  the  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  product  of  the  two  sections,  due  splely  to  the  fact  that  New 
England  hafi  a  home  market  for  such  products,  a  natural  outcome  of  her 
manufacturing  industries. 

These  are  hard,  stubborn  facts,  for  which  the  Tenth  Census  is  respon- 
sible. New  England  farms  have  long  been  carefully  and  intelligently 
■tilled  by  the  hands  of  free  men,  and  notwithstanding  the  sterile  soil  and 
early  frosts  she  produces  per  acre  twice  the  yield  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
rye  that  is  credited  to  the  South.  New  England  farmers,  New  England 
mechanics,  and  New  England  workingmen  are  all  prosperous,  the  result 
of  diversified  industries  and  ready  markets.  When  the  South  learns  this 
simple  lesson  in  political  economy  she  will  cease  crying  robber  tariff. 

— Gallinqee,  Record,  3691. 
Eggs— Why  should  we  buy  any? 

No.  300. — The  value  of  the  products  of  the  egg  and  poultry  crop  of 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  entire  value  of  our  pig-iron.  But  what 
war-tariff  advocate  has  ever  raised  his  voice  for  this  portion  of  the  farm- 
er's productions  7  None.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  eggs  ?  There  is  a  tariff 
on  the  yelks  of  eggs  dried  and  powdered,  and  there  is  a  tariff  on  Isaked 
ants'  eggs  for  birds'  food.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  the  hen's  egg.  Are 
there  any  imported?  Oh,  yes;  about  14,000,000  dozens  last  year,  free; 
no  tariff  on  them  at  all.  Why  have  not  these  representatives  of  the  pig- 
iron  manufacturers,  and  of  the  alleged  wool-growers,  who  are  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  benefit  the  farmer,  said  something 
about  saving  our  egg  and  poultry  industry  from  foreign  competition? 
Why  should  not  the  great  American  hen  be  protected  against  the  pauper 
hen  of  Europe  ?    [Laughter.] 

—Ford,  Record,  3611. 
Employees  in  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

Bfo.  301. — We  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  1,311,246  persons. 
We  employed  in  1880  2,732,595.    The  amount  of  material  used  in  1860 
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was  $1,027,411,482,  and  in  1880  it  was  $3,381,701,277.  We  employed  in 
manufactures,  of  women  and  children  who  cannot  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 713,560,  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to  labor  if 
all  the  people  in  this  country  are  to  follow  one  pursuit,  and  that  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

Employment  first,  prices  afterward. 

]Vo.  303. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  spseches  for  this  bill  are  the  extrava- 
gant speeches  of  forty  ysa "3  ago.  Tae  nscissiriss  and  conveniences  of 
life  were  never  so  plmtifal  or  sd  ch3ap  ag  to-day.  The  wages  of  labor 
were  never  so  high  in  our  country.  The  poor  man's  blanket  never  was  so 
cheap  as  now,  but  the  poor  man's  wages  are  the  lowest  in  the  States  where 
most  of  the  members  who  support  the  Mills  bill  hail  from.  Duripg  the 
past  forty  years  all  over  the  world  machahical  and  scientific  appliances 
have  transformed  the  transporting  and  producing  of  commodities.  These 
have  reduced  and  are  still  reducing  the  labor  required  for  both. 

When  Cobden  triumphed  with  the  cry  of  "  the  cheap  loaf"  the  trouble 
was  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  To-day  the 
struggle  is  for  work  enough  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  population  money 
enough  to  buy  these  necessarifes  of  life  now  so  cheap  and  abundant. 

Without  employment,  increasing  masses  of  people  must  pass  a  miser- 
able existence  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Industries  must  constantly  grow 
and  diversify  to  give  full  and  well-paid  employment.  From  the  diflSculty 
of  supplying  adequate  employment  in  the  midst  of  commodities  cheap 
and  plentiful  has  resulted  the  reconversion  of  the  civilized  world  to  pro- 
tective tarifis. 

— McCoMAS,  Escord,3838- 
England.    (See  Ifo.  131.) 

England  and  America  contrasted. 

Wo.  303. — Mr.  Jay  Gould,  with  his  immense  income  from  his  rail- 
road property,  is  able  to  pay  his  bootblack  $500  a  day.  [Which  he  never 
does. — Ed.] 

— ^MiLLS,  Record,  3351. 

I  have  witnessed  just  such  protection  as  this  until  I  have  seen  the 
officer  walk  into  the  humble  home,  carr^  the  furniture  out  upon  the 
street,  and  then  compel  the  mother  and  children  to  abandon  their  shelter 
while  he  closed  and  festened  the  doors,  because  the  rent  was  unpaid. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3519. 

Neither  the  incident  so  dramatically  related  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mills] ,  that  Jay  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  under  a  high  tariflf 
do  not  pay  their  boot-blacks  |500for  a  "shine,"  nor  the  circumstance 
so  pathetically  detailed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum] 
of  a  family  of  that  State  being  driven  from  their  home  by  the  sheriff,  not- 
withstanding the  tariff  laws,  will  specially  affect  the  question  of  the 
workingman's  interest  in  tariff  legislation. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  free- 
trade  England  he  will  doubtless  find  many  lords  and  dukes,  owners  of 
vast  estates,  who  pay  even  less  liberally  for  labor  than  Jay  Gould,  and 
if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  direct  his  gaze  for  a  moment  to 
[reland,  that  land  where  free  trade  and  British  greed  have  destroyed 
the  linen  and  other  industries  which  prospered  under  tariff  laws,  he 
will  see  evictions  by  wholesale  of  workingmen  from  their  homes,  and 
sruelties  and  hardships  to  the  laboring  classes  compared  to  which  his 
Indiana  incident  is  of  the  slightest  possible  consequence. 

— Gallisgee,  Record,  3688. 
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England's  indorsement  of  C'leyeland. 

Bfo.  304.— Well,  I  have  lately  been  in  England  for  ecme  months,  acd 
I  found  in  English  public  opinion  a  very  great  difference  upon  almost  all 
questions  under  the  sun.  They  are  about  divided  in  two  on  what  you 
call  the  Irish  question.  They  are  about  divided  as  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury  ;  they  are  divided  even  upon  the  .continuance 
ofthe  House  of  Lords,  and  they  are  not  absolutely  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  monarchy  ;  but  there  is  one  question  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groats,  from  the  Irish  channel  to  the  English ;  in  every  paper 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  there  is  one  unanimous  ac- 
cord on  the  part  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  of  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  of 
Radicals,  and  that  is  that  the  Honorable  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  United  States,/ embodies  in  his  person  the  exact  form  of  revenue  and 
free  trade  for  the  United  States  which  they  like. 

—Blaine,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10. 

England's  compliment  to  President  CleTeland. 

Tio.  305. — The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bur- 
rows], in  his  great  speech  delivered  on  the  23d  instant,  called  attention 
to  some  ofthe  joyful  utterances  of  the  British  press  over  the  prospective 
success  of  President  Cleveland's  anti-tariff  programme.  Volumes  of 
other  testimony  could  be  given  on  that  point.  Recently  a  prominent 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  enthusiastically  exclaimed : 

"  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden 
■Club  will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President 
Cleveland  and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free , 
trade;  Cleveland  saved  it. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3688. 

England.— Effect  of  free  trade  on.    (See  ETos.  S70,  336.) 

England  must  adopt  protection  against  Oermany  and  Bel- 
ginm. 

Wo.  306. — The  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  England,  in  convention 
only  a  few^  months  ago,  declaring  that  lower  wages  or  protection  against 
Germany  and  Belgium  must  be  had ;  millions  of  men  and  women  seek- 
ing for  work  and  finding  none;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
hungry  men  marching  through  the  streets  of  London,  even  into  that  holy 
of  holies,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  banners  inscribed  "  Bread  or  work ; " 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  London  indoor  paupers  or  requiring 
outdoor  relief;  her  agricultural  lands  mortgaged  for  58  per  cent,  of  their 
worth,  shrinking  in  value  the  last  ten  years  more  than  one-half,  and  her 
farm  laborers  decreasing  more  than  one-third,  while  those  remaining 
work  for  from  1  shilling  6  pence  to  2  shillings  a  day.  In  her  distressed 
condition  she  hears  the  voice  of  President  Cleveland  proclaiming  that  "our 
present  tariff  laws,"  the  very  laws  that  partially  close  against  her  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  are  "I  he  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of 
unnecessary  taxation,"  and  who  can  wonder  that  her  people  should  deafen 
our  ears  with  their  "  hears !  hears  ?  " 

She  sees  him  adopt,  as  the  slogan  of  the  political  battle  of  1888,  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  free-trader  of  the  past  ages,  exploded  ten 
thousand  times  by  cold  facts,  ''the  tariff  raises  the  price  to  consumers  of 
all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for 
such  duties,"  and  why  should  they  not  indorse  him  as  the  great  champion 
of  their  interests  ?  She  listens  to  his  invitations  to  participate  in  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  and  knowing  that  such  a  participation  would  staijt 
her  halting  machinery,  employ  her  millions  of  hungry,  idle  laborers,  why 
shouldn't  they  all  hail  him  as  their  great  deliverer  ?  " 

—  Senator  Fkve,  Record,  651. 
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No,  307. — While  the  Democratic  majority,  aided  by  the  act  of  force  of 
the  Administration,  is  seeking  to  break  down  the  protective  system,  under 
•which  we  have  realized  such  unexampled  prosperity,  what  do  we  wit- 
ness elsewhere  and  in  other  countries?  Within  the  last  six  months 
there  was  held  a  great  meeting  in  England,  representing  thirty  thou- 
sand workingmen.  The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  depressed 
■condition  of  labor,  and  to  demand  such  a  change  of  the  fiscal  legislation 
^s  would  abandon  free  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  adopt  a  pro- 
tective tariflf.    They  resolved — 

"First.  That  this  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  all  classes  interested  in  the  nation's  prosperity  should  unite 
in  demanding  a  revision  of  its  fiscal  system. 

"Second.  That  this  meeting  records  its  opinion  that  all  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad  should  bear  a  fair  share  of  taxation  with  the  same 
articles  produced  at  home." 

These  resolutions,  with  a  suitable  memorial,  were  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament.  In  the  same  month  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lincolnshire,  England,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  fearful  depression  both  of 
trade  and  agriculture  are  intimately  connected  with,  and  both  are  caused 
by  foreign  competition,  resulting  m  low  prices,  which  are  afiectingall 
1;he  industries  of  this  country;  that  false  free  trade  is  a  failure  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  naiive' producer." 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4757. 

England's  doctrine  under  free  trade. 

]Vo.  308.— Dare  you  now  go  home  and  tell  the  people  of  our  land 
how  thirty  years  of  a  free-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only  has  prospered 
-Oreat  Britain.  Even  after  three  years  of  Democratic  incompetent  ad- 
ministration we  have  nothing  like  the  industrial  disfrees  esisting  in 
England.  There  is  a  wolf  at  the  door  of  the  English  wage-earner  and  an 
enemy  at  his  fireside.  There  is  the  figure  of  the  laborer  badly  clad  in 
his  hovel,  living  in  want  and  ignorance.  England  has  a  million  paupers, 
iand  seven  millions  of  people  there  to  toe  the  line  of  pauperism.  Wages 
all  over  England  are  low  and  decreasing.  Her  industries  are  depressed 
by  a  competition  some  of  them  cannot  survive.  Eighty  thousand  peo- 
rple  are  out  of  employment  in  London  alone.  Women  are  selling  their 
-Kfe-blood  working  at  a  half-penny  an  hour  in  making  cheap  clothes,  and 
lately  the  countless  army  of  the  unemployed  crowded  Haymarket.  Tens 
■of  thousands  marched  through  London  streets  to  Westminster  Abbey 
calling  for  "bread  or  work." 

— McCoMAS,  Eecord,  3838. 

England's  favorite  party  and  man. 

No.  S09. — The  most  popular  party  to-day  in  England  is  the  Demo- 
fCratic  party  of  the  United  States.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  most 
popular  individual  to-day  in  England  is  Ihe  President  of  the  United 
:  States  of  America,  for  he  recommends  to  this  body  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  every  country  under  God's  heaven  but  our  own.  [Renewed 
laughter  and  applause]. 

— Mason,  Illinois,  Record  4831. 

.England's  tree-trade  tax. 

Wo.  310. — England  collects  one  hundred  millions  from  customs  un- 
der a  free-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  campaign  this  fall  is  designed  to  bring  our  tariff  to  the  English 
model — a  free-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
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Great  Britain  has  2,220  customs  officials.  Her  custon) -houses  are  scat- 
tered everywhere. 

On  some  imports  Great  Britain  imposes  a  duty  of  400  per  cent,  or  SCO- 
per  cent.;  on  several  a  duty  of  1,900  per  cent. 

By  a  tax  of  6  pence  per  pound  on  tea  and  2  pence  per  pound  on  coffee, 
Great  Britain  wrests  from  the  breakfast  table  of  her  people  |22,00iJ,000» 
annually. 

She  has  a  tariff  on  chicory,  cocoa,  cocoa  husks,  chocolate,  currants,  figs, 
raisins,  plums,  prunes,  chloral,  chloroform,  collodion,  tobacco,  snuff, 
Boap,  ether,  cordials,  alcohol,  spirits,  and  other  articles,  which  in  1885 
yielded  her  a  customs  revenue  of  $99,086,435. 

Besides,  a  free-trade  tariff  compels  heavy  direct  taxation.  While  we» 
collect  our  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  from  internal  revenue 
taxes.  Great  Britain  in  1886  by  internal  taxes  collected  by  licenses  to 
auctioneers,  pawnbrokers,  and  peddlers,  by  stamps  on  bankers'  notes,  on 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  on  checks,  drafts,  and  receipts, 
on  deeds  and  instruments,  by  a  tax  on  dogs  and  guns,  by  a  house  duty, 
by  a  tax  on  marine  and  life  insurance,  by  a  land  tax,  a  tax  on  legacies, 
by  liquor  taxes  and  licenses,  by  a  tax  on  patent  medicines,  on  property, 
and  licenses  on  refreshment  houses,  by  a  tax  on  dealers  and  manufact- 
urers of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  by  taxes  on  a  hundred  other  vexatious 
items,  from  her  people,  the  enormous  sum  of  $291,573,490. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

England's  policy  after  tlie  war  of  1843. 

Jfo.  311. — Horace  Greeley,  giving  his  personal  recollection  of  thii- 
period,  said : 

"  My  distinct  personal  recollections  of  this  head  go  back  to  the  period 
of  industrial  derangement,  business  collapse,  and  widespread  pecuniary 
ruin  which  closely  followed  the  close  in  1815  of  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Peace  found  this  country  dotted  with  farnaces  and  factories, 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  under  the  precarious  shelter  of  embargo^ 
and  war.  These  found  themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  a  determined 
and  relentless  competition.  Great  Britain  had  pushed  her  fabrics  into 
almost  every  corner  of  the  world.  Of  some  of  these  great  stocks  had 
nevertheless  accumulated,  out  of  fashion  and  only  salable  far  below  cost- 
These  were  thrown  on  our  market  in  a  perfect  deluge.  Our  ibanufact- 
ures  went  down  like  grain  before  the  mower.  Our  agriculture  and  the 
wages  of  labor  speedily  followed.  In  New  England  I  judge  that  fully 
one-quarter  of  the  property  went  through  the  sheriff's  mill,  and  the- 
prostration  was  scarcely  less  general  elsewhere.  In  New  York  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  united  (1817)  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  save  our 
commerce  as  well  as  our  manufactures  from  utter  ruin  by  increasing  the 
tariff  and  prohibiting  the  sale  at  auction  of  imported  fabrics." 

— BuERows,  Eecord,  3449. 

England's  hope  of  tariJT redaction— The  workmen  the  Blills 
hUI  will  help. 

JSo.  SIS.— The  Mills  scheme  reducicg  the  tariff  will  benefit  England 
at  the  expense  of  America.  When  the  Morrison  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Porty-ninth  Congress,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  in  an  editorial  said: 

"  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free  trade  has 
just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  narrow  majority  of  four.  The 
measure  was  of  enormous  importance  to  English  manufacturers,  as  it 
■would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
crushing  tariff  now  imposed,  and  its  fete  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed,  it  would  have  been  worth 
$500,000,000  p«r  annum  to  British  manufacturers." 
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If  the  Morrison  bill  would  have  added  1500,000,000  to  the  trade  of 
British  manufacturers,  the  Mills  bill,  if  passed,  will  add  a  thousand 
millions.  On  this  estimate,  made  by  Englishmen  themselves,  the  wage- 
workers  of  this  country  would  lose  five  hundred  millions  the  year  after 
the  Mills  bill  passes.  No  man  or  party  is  entitled  to  the  suffrage  of  our 
people  who  invites  such  a  result.  , 

— Owen,  Record,  5549. 

Englisli  mannfactnrers  want  American  fi-ee  trade. 

Wo.  313 — The  generous  sympathy  which  the  English  manufacturer 
has  for  the  American  consumer  is  touching  indeed. 

"  The  consumers  are  ten  to  one  of  the  United  States  inhabitants,  and 
the  protection  to  the  pottery  and  glass  manufacturer  of  the  commoner 
description  represents  the  cost  of  lal3or  many  times  over." 

This  reads  like  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It  sounds  so 
like  the  Democratic  speeches  of  the  last  two  weeks  that  we  might  well 
conclude  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  majority  on  this  floor  were  repre- 
senting an  English  and  not  an  American  constituency. 

Again  1  read : 

"  Is  this  fair  to  the  housekeeper  ?    Is  it  right  ?    Nay,  is  it  just  ?  " 

This  sympathy  would  have  been  more  highly  appreciated  by  the 
American  consumer  had  it  been  extended  at  a  time  when  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  controlled  the  American  market,  before  we  had  become- 
successful  competitors,  and  when  they  were  charging  us  100  per  cent, 
more  for  the  coarse  talDleware  that  went  into  the  houses  of  the  masses 
than  we  now  have  to  pay,  resulting  from  the  competition  created  by  our 
own  potteries.    The  hope  of  foreign  producers  js  in  the  Democratic  party, 

— McKiNLEY,  Eecord  4756. 

English  press  comments.    (See  Xos.  1S3,  335,  and  616.) 

Englisli  salesmen  soliciting  orders. 

3fo.  314. — The  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  suffering  to-day 
because  there  is  an  impression  in  England  that  the  party  in  power  here 
has  started  on  a  crusade  that  means  free  trade,  and  their  mill-agents  are 
flooding  this  country  by  the  hundreds  with  styles  and  kinds  of  fabric 
that  have  never  been  offered  in  our  markets  before.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  English  salesmen  soliciting  orders  in  this  country  to-day,. 
in  comparison  with  1884,  is  as  12  to  1. 

— Owen,  Record,  5549. 

English  shoemakers'  sweating  sj'Stem.    (See  TarifTKo.  1003.. 
IFoodbarn. 

English  tariff  is  protective. 

Wo.  315. — I  will  refer  to  one  portion  of  the  English  tariff  in  detail,, 
and  that  is  the  tariff  upon  tobacco,  on  which  they  lay  a  duty  of  about 
1,500  per  cent,  as  a  revenue  duty  and  about  400  per  cent,  as  a  protective 
duty,  making  about  1,900  per  cent,  in  all.  I  take  this  from  the  English 
tariff,  as  reported  by  Consul-General  Waller  very  recently : 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured,  per  pound $0  85 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  per  pound 93 

Cigars  per  pound 1  34 

"  Cavendish  "  or  "  Negro-head,"  per  pound 1  17 

Same,  manufactured,  in  bond,  per  pound 1  05 

Snuff,  per  pound 99 

Snuff,  not  more  than  13  pounds  Cin  100  pounds)  moisture,  per 

pound 1  17 

Other,  manufactured,  per  pound 1  05 
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So  it  will  be  seen  that  England,  with  all  its  free-trade  pretensions,  does 
not  hesitate  to  lay  a  protective  tax,  a  duty  to  protect  its  manufactures, 
upon  some  of  its  imports.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  English 
system  consists  of  the  imposition  of  purely  revenue  duties,  and  nobody 
-will  deny  that  the  system  in  England,  which  is  called  free  trade  there,  is 
what  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country  means  to  adopt.  England, 
with  its  thirty -three  customs  districts,  is  still  acknowledged  to  be  a  free- 
trade  country.  — Sfenator  Platt,  Record,  1013. 

£nglisli  TForkmau's  opinion. 

Wo.  316.— Here  is  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Work- 
man's Association  for  the  defense  of  British  industry  to  the  Home 
Market  Club  of  Boston,  which  I  present  and  commend  to  the  kind  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  this  House : 
""  To  the  Secretary  of  the  JBame  Market  Club,  56  Bedford  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  the  papers  you  have  sent  me.  I  was  in  America 
for  about  two  months  last  summer,  sent  over  by  our  association  to  see 
for  myself  whether  the  working  classes  of  your  country  were  better  off 
under  protection  than  we  are  under  free  trade,  and  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  was  this : 

"  That  any  person  who  has  to  earn  a  living  in  America  as  a  producer 
must  first  become  crazy  before  he  becomes  a  free-trader,  and  the  farmers 
must  be  the  craziest  cf  the  whole  lot  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  _  Before 
any  of  your  workingmen,  either  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  agricultore, 
talk  about  free  trade,  let  them  send  one  of  their  number  over  here  to 
see  what  it  is  doing  for  this  country ;  let  him  walk  about  for  six  months 
looking  for  a  job  until  his  coat  gets  ragged  and  his  shoes  get  thin,  and  he 
gets  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  everywhere  he  asks  for  work  he  will  be  told 
that  the  Germans  and  Belgians  are  doing  the  work  cheaper  than  he  can 
do  it ;  then  let  them  send  for  him  home  again  and  hear  what  he  says 
about  free  trade. 

''  If  it  is  the  surplus  revenue  that  is  causing  the  trouble,  send  it  to  some 

free-trade  country.    You  never  knew  them  to  have  a  surplus ;  or,  if  you 

don't  like  to  do  that,  take  it  out  to  sea  and  sink  it,  or  bury  it,  or  burn  it, 

or  do  anything  in  fact  rather  than  adopt  free  trade,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 

do  not  want  foreign  competition  to  ruin  your  manufacturing  industries, 

3.nd  by  so  doing  ruin  your  farmers  by  robbing  them  of  their  home  maiket. 

"  Yours,  truly,  H.  J.  PETTIFER, 

^'  Mectro-Plate  Worker,  Secretary  Workman's  Association  for  Defense 

of  British  Industry,  184  Waterloo  Road,  London,  England, 

"  March  28, 1888."  —Kennedy,  Record,  4360. 

Kai'ope  against  America. 

Wo.  217. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  contest  before  us  is  a  struggle  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  bill  we  are  considering  is  a  wicked  and 
needless  assault  upon  the  industries  of  New  England.  I  will  not  stop  to 
repeat  the  trite  arguments  that  sustain  this  view.  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  a  lengthj'  repetition  of  the  proofs  that  labor  is  better  paid  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  or  that  our  people  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  TheSe 
things  are  well  known,  and  the  lesson  they  carry  is  so  plain  as  not  to  re- 
quire extended  discussion.  — Gallingee,  Record,  3687. 

Europe— Cost  of  living,    (See  Xos.  146,  147). 

European  system  of*  ta3Ej!^tion   preferred,   by  Democratic 
party. 

Wo.  S18. — Why  did  not  the  gentlemen  in  opposing  that  system  of 
fjBduction  which  had  been  favored  by  all  the  early  administrations  of  th^ 
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<TOvernrQeiit,  whicl;  had  received  the  sanction  of  every  Democratic  Presi- 
idet,  and  which  was  indorsed  in  the  last  Democratic  platform,  tell  us  can* 
didly  and  frankly  that  the  reasons  that  they  opposed  the  change  are  be- 
<!ause  thej;  prefer  the  European  system  of  taxation  to  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  America?  Why  do  they  not  candidly  tell  the  country  that 
the  reasons  that  they  oppose  the  change  is  because  they  are  devoted  ad- 
herents and  defenders  of  that  most  infamous  of  all  American  monopo- 
lies-rthe  monopoly  of  the  whisky  ring?  Why  do  they  not  tell  U3  thnt 
their  reasons  for  opposing  the  change  and  those  of  this  reformed  Ad- 
ministration is  because  it  wouW  deprive  them  of  the  patronage  of  five 
thousand  offices  and  the  annual  distribution  of  ?5,000,000  as  the  spoils  of 
the  Administration  ?  Why  do  they  not  emphasize  the  statement  that 
this,  being  a  tax,  is  paid  by' the  consumer,  and  that  the  annual  levy  of 
$118,000,000  for  internal-revenue  purposes,  while  it  brings  that  sum  of 
money;  less  the  vast  expense  of  collection,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  na- 
tion, falls  as  a  burden  of  1800,000,000  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  six  hundred  millions  of  profit  arising  from  this  in- 
famous traffic  in  which  they  seek  to  interest  the  whole  American  people 
as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  falls  heaviest,  and  with  most  crushing 
weight,  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  without  any  compen- 
sating advantages,  and  merely  because  this  immense  sum  of  money — the 
gains  of  that  traffic — has  been  liberally  used  and  is  always  a  reliable 
source  of  income  to  the  Democratic  organization  as  a  means  of  public 
corruption  ?  — Keer,  Eecord,  3641. 

Europe— Iiabor  savings  exbansted. 

BTo.  319. — I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  is  called  in  the  name  of  the 
laboring  people,  because  this  question  is  from  firstto  last,  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  skin  to  core  and  from  core  back  to  skin  again,  a  question  of 
labor.  If  you  will  agree  to  live  in  as  poor  houses,  and  eat  as  poor  food, 
and  receive  as  low  wages  as  the  operatives  in  England  receive  we  can 
just  produce  as  cheap  goods  as  a  Democratic  administration  wants  to  see. 
-But  if  you  prefer,  with  the  pride  and  freedom  and  the  great  aspirations 
of  American  citizens,  to  better  your  condition,  to  better  the  condition  of 
your  children,  and  of  your  children's  children  after  you,  you  want  the 
industrial  system  of  protective  interests  that  prevail  in  this  country  now 
to  be  maintained .  Why,  gentlemen,  the  wage  workers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  I  stated  to-day  to  some 
Massachusetts  gentlemen  who  did  me  the  honor  to  call,  the  entire  sav- 
■ings  to-day  that  they  can  draw  upon  in  the  hour  of  need  in  that  great 
kingdom  is  not  as  great  as  lie  to-night  in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  credit  of  the  wage  workers  of  that  small  State. 

—Blaine,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10, 1888. 

£xpenditiire  Triiicli  sbonld  be  made  from  tbis  surplus. 

Wo.  330. — The  men  who  go  into  the  far  West,  and,  blazing  their  way 
into  a  great  wilderness,  build  up  homes  and  establish  States,  are  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

What  do  they  say  ?  They  have  presented  numerous  petitions  here  and 
at  the  General  Land  Office  showing  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
seeking  homes  in  the  West  who  cannot  obtain  them  because  the  lands 
have  not  been  surveyed  by  the  Government. 

Bead  the  last  report  of  the  Commissoner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  learn  how  widespread  this  complaint  has  become. 

In  CaUfomia  alone  these  unsurveyed  lands  amohnt  toafeout  33,000,000 
acres.  Thousands  of  settlers  have  already  ^one  upon^hese  landsi  ex- 
pecting that  the  Government  would  perform  its  duty  in  making  surveys 
so  that  the  might  obtain  their  homes;  but  GQngress,  under  a  mistaken 
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policy  of  economy,  refuses  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation.  Here 
is  a  practical  way  of  serving  some  of  the  farmers,  where  every  dollar  ex- 
pended will  be  for  their  benefit. 

— MoKEOw,  Eecord,  4269. 

Exports— Agi-icnltnral  products. 

No.  331.— FaZue  of,  from  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1887. 


Tear 

Provisions, 

end- 
ing 
JuDe 

Cotton, 
raw. 

'      Bread- 

stuffs. 

Leat- 
tobaoco. 

comprising 

meat  and 

dairy  prod- 

, Cattle, 

sbeep,  and 

hogs. 

Total. 

30— 

ucts. 

1877.. 

8171,118,608 

$117,806,476 

828,826,621 

8118,679,676 

$2,526,740 

■  $158,836,921 

1878.. 

180,031,484 

181,777,841 

24.803,165 

124,846,137 
119,867,6§2 

4,497,676 

615,1155,20* 

1879.. 

102,304,250 

210,355,628 

26,157,364 

10,162,409 

627.837,234 

1880.. 

211,33.5.905 

288  036,835 

16,379,107 

132,488,201 

14.657,931 

663,297,979 

1881.. 

247,695,746 

270,332,519 

18,737,043 

158,809,840 

15,639,173 

709,514,321 

1882.. 

199,812,644 

182  670,628 

19,067,721 

122,020,530 

8,913.056 

632,185,07^' 

1883.. 

247,528,721 

208,040,860 

19,438,066 

109,217,119 

9,768,893 

593,793,669 

1884.. 

197,015,204 

162,644,715 

17,765,700 

114,353,788 

19,333  121 

611.012,588 

1883.. 

201,982,458 

160,370,821 

22,025,786 

107,332,456 

13  998,441 

505,089,962 

lK«ti.. 

205,083,642 

125,846,658 

27,158,^57 

90,626,216 

11,963,095 

460,678,968 

1B87.. 

200,222,057 

166,768,662 

25,948,277 

92,783,296 

9,991,014 

600,713,906 

— Bland,  Eecord,  5487. 

Exports  and  imports  to  <lilfereiit  countries. 

iSfo.  333. — I  append  a  table  I  have  prepared,  giving  the  imports  from 
the  countries  named,  our  exports  to,  and  the  value  of  goods  brought  here 
free  of  rfuty,  which  is  as  follows : 


Imports 
Irom. 


Exports  to. 


Imports   free 
,  oJ  duty. 


Mexico 

Central  American  States 

Brltlsti  Honduras 

The  West  Indies: 

'Cuba 

Britlsli  West  Indies 

Porto  Rico 

Hayti 

Ean  Domingo 

French  West  Indies 

•  Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies...  

South  America : 

BrazQ 

Venezuela 

United  States  of  Colombia.. 

Argentine  Eepubllc 

Chill 

Uruguay 

British  Guiana 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Bolivia 

>. 
Total 


$14, 
7, 


,719840 
,637,031 
303,283 

,515,434 
,669,779 
,661  690 
,752,537 
,380,126 
406,025 
600,676 
236,696 

;953,176 
,261,236 
,950,953 
,100,192 
,863,233 
,818,761 
,739,873 
,131,169 
461,726 
482,424 
1,448 


$7,267,129 

2,861,126 

349,610 

10,138,930 
6,465,030 
1,707,241 
3,069,318 
1,014,414 
1,334,344 
604,844 
636,300 

8,071,653 

2,827,010 

5,973,965 

5,671,729 

2,062,507 

1,393,725 

1.423,211 

1,049,392 

717,968 

236,106 

137,724 

1,304 


$9,928,122 

7,195,705 

207,197 

2,033,205 

2,776,573 

74,367 

1,740,106 

189,100 

24,741 

33,058 

220,939 

47,076,473 

8,248,430 

3,934,359 

3,347,936 

2,437,008 

2,381,111 

16,212. 

1,130,984  ■ 

450,147 

894,995. 

433 


172,468,626 


64,904,479 


93,906,681 
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Factories— Americau,  closing  of,  eifect  of,  on  prices. 

Wo.  3S3. — I  want  to  give  one  brief  illustration  of  how  the  absence 
of  American  competition  immediately  sends  up  the  foreign  prices,  and 
it  is  an  illustration  '.hat  every  man  will  remember.  My  friend  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clardy],  who  sits  in  front  of  me,  will  remember  it.  The  Mis- 
souri Glass  Company  was  organized  several  years  ago  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  coarse  fluted  glass  and  cathedral  glass.  Last  November  the  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Cathedral  glass  was  their  specialty.  Within  ten 
days  from  the  time  that  splendid  property  was  reduced  to  ashes  the  for- 
eign price  of  cathedral  glaas  advanced  28  per  cent,  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. [Anplaupe  on  the  Eepublican  side.]  Showing  that  whether  you 
destroy  the  American  production  by  free  trade  or  by  fire  it  ia  the  same 
thing ;  the  price  goes  up  to  the  American  consumer,  and  all  you  can  do 
is  to  pay  the  price  the  foreigner  chooses  to  ask. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4755. 

Factories,  Woolen,  namber  of,  United  States. 

IVo.  334. — And  behold  this  magnificent  monument  to  American 
skill,  energy,  and  labor !     Workmen,  look  at  this: 


Year. 

Woolen 
estaMlsh- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Wool  con- 
sumed. 

Wages 
paid. 

Em- 
ployes, 

Value 
of  product. 

1860 

1,263 
2,993 
2,689 

$30,922,661 
108,910,369 
159,091,869 

83,608,468 
172,078,919 
210,000,000 

$10,163,938 
31,216,132 
47,889,087 

43,738 
92,973 
161,657 

$65,696,361 

1870.. 

177,195,669 

1880 

267,262,913 

1885* 

— Hermann,  Record,  4764; 
Facts  tliat  teacli— Republican  party  and  capacity. 

Hio,  225. — The  total  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Government,  excluding 
loans,  for  the  year  1861  was  but  }41,476,299.  The  net'  ordinary  ex- 
penditures, including  interest,  was  $66,650,213.  The  war  was  on,  the 
Republican  party  was  in  power,  and  the  first  year  of  its  legislation  and 
adminislration  gave  evidence  of  its  capacity  to  meet  any  emergency ;  for, 
while  the  total  ordinary  receipts,  excluding  loans,  for  1862,  was  only 
$51,919,261,  the  total  net  ordinary  expenditures,  including  interest,  were 
^469,570,241.  Three  years  thereafter  the  net  ordinary  receipts,  excluding 
loans,  increased  to  $322,031,158,  and  the  total  ordinary  expendilures,  in- 
cluding interest,  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $1,295,099,289.  In  the  matter  of 
the  public  debt  the  figures  for  the  years  referred  to  are  most  instructive. 
In  1861  it  amounted  to  $90,580,873.72.  In  1865  it  had  risen  to  the  vast 
sum  of  $2,680,647,869. 74,  and  one  year  thereafter— 1866— it  reached  the 
highest  point  and  was  $2,773,236,173.69.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
It  has  steadily  diininished.  Step  by  step,  year  by  year,  the  process  of 
reduction  has  gone  on,  until  now  it  is  but  $1,225,598,401.99. 

What  lesson  do  these  facts  present  ?  What  do  they  teach  us?  Why, 
that  the  Republican  party  had  that  practical  capacity  that  could  evolve  a 
boundless  credit  for  a  Government  that  was  bankrupt  in  both  money 
and  credit. 

— Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2865. 

Fallacy  of  free  trade. 

No.  226. — Fallacy  1.  That  national  legislation  should  only  regard 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  disregarding  those  of  ethics,  in  aU 
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matters  of  trade  regulation.  "  Political  economy  does  not  aspire  to  place 
its  feet  upon  the  ponderous  imperatives  of  moral  obligation."  (Ferry, 
page  46.) 

Fallacy  2.  That  no  law  should  prevent  the  shrewd  and  strong  ob- 
taining for  themselves  the  greatest  benefits  of  trade,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Hence  the  maxim,  "  We  have  a  right  to  sell  where  we 
can  sell  the  dearest,  and  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest." 

Fallacy  8.  That  in  production  man  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
wealth-producing  machine,  to  be  kept  in  running  order  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense,  as  is  every  other  machine.  Hence  the  maxim,  "  Labor  is 
only  worth  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market  like  any  other  commodity." 

Fallacy  4.  That  production  is  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  not  of 
consumption ;  and  hence  that  the  volume  of  commerce,  not  the  amount 
of  consumption,  is  the  measure  of  public  prosperity.  Its  economy  is  "  a 
science  of  exchanges,"  not  of  production. 

Fallacy  5.  That  all  nations  stand  on  equal  grounds  as  to  intelligence, 
skill,  means,  and  opportunities ;  hence  that  there  should  be  no  legal 
helps  on  barriers  to  production  or  exchange. 

Fallacy  6.  That  producers  are  not  consumers,  and  consumers  are  not 
producers ;  and  hence  that  their  interests  are  in  conflict  in  the  matter  of 
high  and  low  prices. 

Fallacy  7.  That  there  is  no  community  of  interest  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  to  be  promoted  /by  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  particular  industries,  and  hence  that  protection  taxes  the  many  for  the 
benefiti  of  the  few. 

Fallacy  8.  That  capitalists  ,who  employ  labor  to  multiply  produc- 
tions are  criminals  ;  while  those  who  toll  producers  and  consumers  for 
exchanging  between  them  are  the  only  benefactors. 

Fallacy  9.  That  trade  is  a  mathematical  problem,  in  which  the  coat 
of  production  is  the  only  element  of  price;  and  hence  that  protective 
duties  are  always  added  to  the  consumer's  price. 

Fallacy  10.  That  the  surplus  we  sell  abroad,  however  small,  fixes  the 
price  of  all  we  consume  at  home,  however  large. 

Fallacy  11.  That  we  can  open  our  markets  to  foreign  manufactures 
with  their  cheaper  labor,  and  yet  continue  our  own  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind,  and  not  cheapen  our  own  labor. 

Fallacy  12.  That  we  can  export  the  bulky  .and  perishable  products 
of  our  farms,  and  import  the  compact  and  permanent  goods  of  foreign 
countries,  and  ourselves  regulate  the  conditions  of  exchange. 

Fallacy  13.  That  we  should  legislate  for  the  financial  advantage  of 
the  world  and  not  of  our  own  people. 

Fallacy  14.  That  the  theories  of  political  economy  and  not  the  facts 
of  daily  business  should  govern  our  financial  legislation. 

Fallacy  15.  That  our  chief  commercial  rival  should  dictate  our  com- 
mercial policy. 

— Editors. 

Fallacies  in  percentage. 

Jio.  227. — This  reminds  me  that  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
addressing  the  Senate  the  other  day  he  made  this  statement : 

"products  OF  MANUFACTUEBS. 

"  In  the  matter  of  products  the  same  phenomena  appear.  In  1850  the 
total  value  was  $1,019,106,616.  In  1860  it  was  $1,885,861,676,  a  gain  of  85 
per  cent.  In  1880,  after  twenty  years  of  high  tarifi;  the  product  was 
valued  at  $5,369,579,191,  a  gain  of  184.7  per  cent,  since  1860.  The  same 
causes  which  enlarged  manufacturing  cai)ital  in  1861-'65  increased  man- 
ufactured products ;  but  compare  1870  with  1880.  The  product  of  187& 
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was  valued  at  $4,232,325,442  in  greenbacks,  or  |2,52'6y937,868  in  specie.  If 
the  gain  from  1870  to  1880  had  bean  85  per  cent.,  as  it  was  from  18o0  to 
1860,  the  product  of  1880  would  have  been  worth  16,524,835,056,  orfl,155,^ 
255,865  in  excess  of  the  actual  value.  Where  do  the  benefits  of  the  high 
tariff  appear?" 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  Ssnator  arrived  at  that.  He  says  the  gain 
from  1850  to  1860  was  85  per  cent.  In  1850  the  product  was  $lj019,106j- 
616,  and  in  1860  it  was  ?1,8S5,861,676.  The  difference  in  those  years  was 
$888,755,063,  but  from  1860  to  1880  we  gained  13,483,717,515.  "We  gained 
from  1860,  twenty  years,  four  times  what  we  gained  from  1850  to  1860; 
and  yet  by  a  system  of  arithmetic  that  everybody  understands  you  can 
make  it  appear  that  the  percentage  was  greatly  less  than  it  was  during: 
that  previous  decade. 

— Senator  Teller,  Eeoord,  2203. 

Fallacies  in  percentage. 

No.  S38. — Before,  however,  I  leave  the  subject  I.  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  think  need  a 
little  explanation,  and  that  is  his  system  of  percentage  continued. 

Mr.  CHACE.    Which  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  President's  message  [Mr.  Colquitt], 

H  3  makes  a  comparison  between  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  by  States  for  the  decades  from  1850  to  1860  and  from  1870  ta 
1880.  He  takes,  for  instance,  the  State  of  California,  and  starting  with 
$239  per  capita  in  1850  he  finds  that  California  had  $547  per  capita  in 
1860,  $1,140  in  1870,  and  $1,654  in  1880,  and  yet  he  says  that  her  percent- 
age of  gain  from  1850  to  1860  was  128  per  cent,  and  her  percentage  of  in- 
crease between  1870  and  1880  was  only  45  per  cent.  That  is  calculated 
to  deceive.  If  it  was  not  intended  for  that  purpose  it  certainly  is  cal- 
culated to  do  it.  The  question  is  how  much  did  they  add,  not  what  was 
the  percentage,  but  did  the  people  of  California  make  more  money  and 
put  it  away  between  1850  and  1860  than  they  did  between  1870  and  1880. 
Between  1850  and  1860  they  cleared  on  an  average  $308  apiece  j 
between  1860  and  1870  they  cleared  $593  apiece,  and  between  1870  and 
1880  they  cleared  $514  apiece ;  and  yet  the  Senator's  percentage  is  correct ; 
and  as  they  increase  in  wealth  per  capita  their  percentage  will  decrease, 
and  apparently  they  will  be  making  less  money,  althoug  in  fact  they  may 
be  making  twice  as  much. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  between  1850  and  1860  gained 
$182  apiece,  and  between  1860  and  1870.^365  apiece,  or  twice  as  much. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gained  between  1850  and 
1860  $176  apiece,  and  between  1860  and  1870  $416  apiece.  Thus  you  may 
take  it  right  through  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  percentages  are  ex- 
tremely vicious  and  deceiving. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204. 

Fallacy  of  President  CleTeland's  reasoning. 

IVo.  339. — But  the  President  says  millions  of  farmers  who  do  not 
raise  wool  get  no  benefit  from  the  duty  on  wool,  and  he  indulges  in 
faulty  figures  and  computations  as  to  whether  the  duty  on  wool  is  as 
much  as  the  increased  cost  of  clothing  to  the  wool-grower.  This  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  policy  involved.  The  question  is  whether  the 
industry  of  wool-growing  is  of  benefit  to  our  country,  and  whether  a  duty 
on  wool  tends  to  develop  that  industry  or  its  repeal  to  destroy  it. 

By  the  same  logic  the  man  without  children  should  oppose  the  school 
tax,  the  peace-loving  Quaker  should  oppose  all  expenditures  fot  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  citizen  of  Kentucky  for  coast  defenses,  the  people- 
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of  New  England  for  the  improvement  of  the  MisBissippi  River.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  President  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  narrowest  section- 
alism, or,  rather,  of  the  philosophy  of  selfishness,  which  sees  no  advan- 
tage in  great  objects  of  national  desire,  but  only  what  is  within  the  reach 
of  his  tub.    (See  also  No.  278.) 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  203. 

False  Pretense  on  tariff  issue,  18S4. 

No.  330. — In  our  country  the  merchant  who  obtains  credit  by  false 
pretenses  becomes  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  Democratic  party 
sought  public  credit  by  fair  promises,  and  included  in  its  National  Con- 
vention platform  of  1884  the  following  declaration,  that — 

"  The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  '  internal  revenue,'  is  a 
war  tax.'.' 

And  that — 

"  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 

economically  administered,  including  pensions,  interest,  and  principal  of 

the  public  debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from 

\  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  heaviest  on  articles  of 

luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity." 

Was  this  not  an  attempt  to  win  popular  support  by  declaring  that  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  was  a  war  tax,  and  consequently  to  be  aban- 
doned in  time  of  peace,  and  that  custom-house  taxes  were  sufficient  for 
all  Government  expenses  ? 

The  Democratic  party  out  of  power  solidly  proclaims  its  policy ;  but 
having  thereby  got  into  power  it  prevaricates,  and  unblushingly  and 
practically  reverses  its  platform  from  end  to  end.  It  would  now  perpetu- 
ate war  taxes  and  make  custom-house  revenues  insufficient.  Have  not 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  as  well  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  many  other  States,  a  valid  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Democratic  party  for  false  pretenses  ?  We  shall  see.  The 
day-star  of  hape  appears  to  have  been  rising  in  the  ''  New  South,"  light- 
ing all  her  borders  with  flaming  furnaces  and  decorating  her  war-wasted 
places  with  manufecturing  towns  and  cities ;  but  these  bright  evidences 
of  better  days,  if  the  anti-tarifi  raid  should  be  successful,  would  immedi- 
ately sink  out  of  sight  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  ''New  South"  would 
disappear  forever. 

— Senator  Moeeill,  Record,  3017. 

Farm  Implements— Buy  wbere  yo^  can  tony  the  cheapest. 

(See  Xo.  73.) 

Farm  mortgages. 

Wo.  331. — Mr.  Chairman,  several  gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  dwelt 
with  "  ghoulish  glee  "  upon  the  fact  that  many  farms  in  this  country  are 
encumbered  with  mortgages.  Some  orators  have  enlarged  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  such  extravagance  that  they  demonstrated  the  farm  mortgages 
nearly  exceed  the  value  of  the  property. 

If  the  mortgages  in  this  country  are  occasioned  by  the  tariff,  does  free 
trade  make  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  impossible  ?  Let  us  see : 
Mulhall  tells  us  that  the  mortgages  on  tjie  farms  of  England  are  58  per 
cent,  of  their  total  value. 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  member  of  parliament  of  England,  relates  the 
gloomy  fact  that — 

"  Since  1876  the  value  of  lands  and  the  income  from  farms  in  England 
have  fallen  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  but  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  re- 
mains the  same," 

Ijord  Derby  states  the  losses  of  English  land-owners  have  been  1,500,- 
000,000,  and  the  losses  of  tenants  1600,000,000.  He  furthermore  says  that 
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liundreda  of  thousands  of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  ten  years. 
During  the  last  session  of,  Parliament,  Hon.  Henry  'Champlin,  in  his 
speech,  with  sorrow  alluded  to  the  ereat  fallingoff  in  tilled  lands,  the  de- 
-crease  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  700,000  persons  idle  from  the  paralysis 
of  English  agriculture.  From  this  gloomy  picture  of  the  land  of  free 
trade  we  turn,  determined  not  to  permit  the  hands  of  national  progress 
to  be  turned  back. 

O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6833. 

XVirin  mortgages — False  figures. 

BTo.  333. — A  few  days  since  a  statement  was  made  in  another  body 
which  I  quote  from  the  Record  and  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
^pnate.    It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  from  the 
Missouri  Republican    The  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  First  aa  to  farms.  In  1880  there  were  138,500  farms  in  Kansas,  256,000 
in  Illinois,  194,000  in  Indiana,  247,0C0  in  Ohio,  185,300  in  Iowa,  154,000  in 
Michigan,  and  134  300  in  Wisconsin— making  a  total  of  1,309,100  in  the 
«even  States  named.  Recent  statistics  collected  by  Granger  aseociations 
and  printed  in  farm  journals  make  the  following  exhibit  of  farm  mortgages 
in  these  same  States : 

^Cansas $235,000,000 

Illinois 1,000,000,000 

Indiana 665,000,000 

Ohio.; 1,227,000,000 

Iowa 567,000000 

Michigan 500,000,000 

"Wisconsin , 357,000,000 

Total '. 4,521,0C0,C00 

It  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  not  possible ,  but  I  read  the  statistics 
«nd  I  find  that  whoever  got  up  this  statement,  either  by  accident  or  de- 
-aign,  went  to  the  record  and  took  the  value  of  farms  as  reported  in  the 
-census  of  1880  and  actually  put  down  here  as  mortgages  the  entire  value 
•of  (hose  farms.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  this  is  true,  every  farm  must  be 
Biortgaged  for  $30  an  acre,  in  the  State  of  Indiana  every  farm  must  be 
«iortgaged  for  $40  an  acre ;  and  yet  accesf  ible  to  every  man  is  the  Report 
•of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1886,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  firm  mortgages  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  giving  the  tables.  State 
by  State,  were  much  less  than  they  were  ten  years  before.  I  will  not 
.now  detain  the  Senate  with  the  particular  details  of  that,  but  nobody 
need  misstate,  nobody  need  misunderstand.  There  are  the  facts.  It  is 
•not  true  that  the  mortgages  have  shingled  the  farms  all  over,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Colquitt]  stated.  There  will  be  at  air  times 
where  there  is  a  farming  community  mortgages  on  farms.  Many  a  man 
buys  his  farm  on  time  and  the  great  majority  of  men  who  own  farms 
liave  got  them  on  time,  and  they  are  compelled  to  mortgage  them.  But 
10  say  that  they  are  heavily  mortgaged  because  of  the  tariff  is  not  true 
and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the  departments  charged  with  an 
investigation  into  those  affairs. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204, 

Varm  prices. 

'So.  333.— I  do  not  believe  that  God  designed  that  the  farmer  be- 
cause he  tills  the  soil  should  work  harder  and  receive  leas  than  others 
with  smaller  investments,  less  judgment  and  shorter  hours.  A  slight 
desire  to  know  the  truth  reveals  the  fact  that  the  tariff  laws  discriminate 
very  unjustly  against  him ;  33.70  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  was  ex- 
ported in  1887,  the  year  ending  July  30. 
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Had  not  the  farmer  had  a  foreign  market  for  this  surplus  his  wheat- 
would  have  been  almosb  valueless  to  him.  Did  he  get  any  more  for 
what  he  sold  here  than  for  what  he  sent  abroad  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
price  of  his  entire  crop  was  made  in  the  open  markets  of  the  worlds 
while  for  everything  he  buys  he  pays  aji  increased  price,  for  the  reason 
that  the  very  competition  which  he  meets  in  selling  is  restricted  when, 
he  comes  to  buy. 

— Whiting,  Michigan,  Record,  6942. 

[This  statement  is  in  conflict  with  message  of  President  Cleveland.- 
(See  No.  172).    Also  Ageicultukb  by  Senator  Brown,  Nos.  27, 23. — Ed.], 

Farmers'  protection.    (See  BTos.  172,  17S.) 

Farm  products. 

Jfo.  334.— Mr.  Hudd  wants  to  strike  out  the  duties  "  on  the  neces- 
Earies  of  daily  life." 

I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  he  wants  to  strike  out  the  duty  of  20  per- 
cent, on  live  animals,  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork,  2  cents  on 
hams  and  bacon,  4  cents  on  cheese,  4  cents  on  butter  and  substitutes 
thereof,  2  cents  on  lard,  20  cents  per  bushel'  on  wheat,  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  rye  and  barley,  10  cents  per  bushel  on  Indian  corn,  20  per 
cent,  on  mutton,  15  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes,  20  cents  per  gallon 
on  honey,  1  cent  per  pound  on  tallow,  $2  per  ton  on  hay,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  agricultural  products  that  this  bill  places  on  the 
free-list. : 

"  All  wools,  linsegd,  garden  seed,  rape  and  other  oil  seed,  hemp-seed,, 
bulbs  and  roots,  split  peas,  beans  and  peas,  milk  (fresh),  meats,  game 
and  poultry,  figs,  plums  and  prunes,  dates,  currants  (Zante),  vegetables 
(fresh),  barks,  beans,  etc.,  hemp,  beeswax,  flax,  manila,  other  vegetable 
substances." 

I  ask  of  my  colleague  now,  are  you  willing  to  abolish  the  tax  on  all 
these  articles?  He  does  not  answer.  I  want  to  call  my  friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  pea  industry  in  the  district  that  he  represents  is 
a  very  prosperous  one,  and  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  Manitowoc^ 
Sheboygan,  and  the  other  lake-shore  counties  will  approve  of  a  tariff  bill 
that  puts  peas  on  the  free-list.  Again  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is 
ready  to  put  those  articles  on  the  free-list,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  now  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  HUDD.    You  will  get  it  in  due  time. 

Mr.  GTJENTHER.  Oh,  my  colleague  answers  me  as  he  answered  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Michigan,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  in  favor  of  putting  wool  on 
the  free-list,  and,  if  so,  whether  that  did  not  constitute  him  a  free-trader .- 
He  answers  me  in  the  same  way,  by  not  answering  at  all.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

— GuBNTHEK,  Record,  3951. 
Farm  products. 

No.  235.— But  to  return  to  my  Wisconsin  friend,  Mr. 'Hudd.  He 
claims  that  this  is  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  You  leave  manu- 
factured articles  on  the  tariff  list ;  everything  in  that  line  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  But  you  place  almost  everything  he  produces  on  the  free-list. 
Is  this  just,  equitable,  wise?    Is  this  friendly  legislation  for  the  farmer?' 

I  flnd  in  the  latest  quarterly  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics that  for  the  three  months  ending  December  31, 1887,  we  imported 
the  following  articles : 

"  Imports  of  merchandise  during  the  three  months  ending  December 
31, 1887 : 

"Nearly  $6,000,000  breadstuffs  imported  in  three  months. 

"Nearly  $600,000  of  dairy  products  in  three  months. 
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"  $1,626,937  of  vegetables  in  three  months.  Of  hay,  1262,472  in  the 
same  time." 

Instead  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  these  articles,  or  placing,  as  the  Mills 
bill  does,  many  entirely  on  the  free-list,  I  would  raise  the  tariff  so  as  to 
protect  the  American  farmer  against  foreign  competition.  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  our  farmers  should  not  control  our  markets.  [Applause 
on  the  Eepublican  side.]  My  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  in  his 
speech  last  Friday,  asks : 

"  Why  should  not  the  great  American  hen  be  protected  against  the 
pauper  hen  of  Europe  ?'"    [Laughter.] 

I  answer,  most  assuredly  it  should  ;  and  I  now  give  notice  that  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill,  or  vote  for  one,  placing  a  duty  of 
3  or  4  cents  per  dozen  on  imported  eggs.  I  do  not  see  why  the  American 
farmer  should  not  be  able  to  supply  our  markets  with  all  the  eggs  we 
consume.  In  the  three  months,  October,  November  and  December,  1887, 
we  imported  6,594,672  dozen  eggs  at  a  value  of  11,115,728. 

I  do  not  want  the  Canadians,  who  pay  no  taxes  here,  who  assume  no 
duties  of  American  citizenship,  to  come  into  our  markets  and  reap  the 
profits  which  should  go  to  the  American  farmers.  That  ia  the  kind  of 
a  tariff  reformer  I  am.    [Applause  on  the  Eepublican  side.] 

— GuENTHEB,  Record,  3951. 

Farm  products. 

Iffo.  336.— Mr.  GTJENTHER.  Do  you  propose  to  protect  the  farm- 
ers? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Do  I  propose  to  protect  them  ?  Well,  if  you  will  just 
listen  a  few  minutes,  you  will  hear  my  answer  to  that  question  ;  I  will 
show  you  how  I  propose  to  protect  them.  I  propose  to  protect  them  sim- 
ply by  keeping  them  from  being  robbed,  that  is  all.  I  want  to  protect 
them  against  robbery,  but  not  against  fair  competition  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  , 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  5474. 

Farm  products— Free-list. 

BTo.  337. — The  granges,  the  farmers'  societies,  the  husbandmen's 
newspapers,  the  rural  organizations  everywhere  are  denouncing  that  as- 
sertion upon  which  this  legislation  is  based  as  an  assertion  utterly  false, 
and,  to  them,  ruinously  false,  and  yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  go  on 
acting  upon  the  theory  that  pease  and  beans  and  vegetables,  fresh  or  in 
salt  or  brine,  and  tallow,  and  fresh  milk,  and  wool,  and  meat,  and 
poultry  and  all  such  products  are  "  raw  material."  Although  they  con-* 
tain  in  their  amount  and  volume  the  results  of  much  of  the  labor  of  the 
greatest  body  of  workers  upon  the  American  continent,  yet  these  Demo- 
cratic legislators  haye  the  effrontery  to  fece  the  farmers  and  tell  them 
that  the  products  which  take  their  inception  under  their  care,  and  be- 
come articles  of  commerce  under  their  supervision,  are  raw  materials, 
like  the  ore  in  the  earth  and  the  unquarried  rock,  etc.,  and,  therefore, 
for  the  benefit  of  workmen  whose  work  is  protected,  and  of  manufact- 
urers whose  output  is  protected,  these  products  of  the  farmer's  toil  shall 
be  made  free.  I  think  the  farmers  will  make  an  answer  to  this  proposi- 
tion which  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  this  bill  will,  by  and  by,  under" 
stand. 

— Parkkb,  Record,  6204. 

Farm  products— No  surplus  needed. 

JTo.  338. — ^The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
not  here,  but  in  a  speech  made  for  home  consumption  stated  that  60,- 
000,000  of  Americans  consumed  more  than  200,000,000  of  Europeans,    li 
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you  will  give  ua  the  chance  to  make  all  the  iron  and  all  the  steel  and  the 
manufactured  articles  which  are  consunied  in  this  country  we  will  guar- 
antee there  will  be  no  longer  any  surplus  of  farm  products  to  be  sent 
abroad  and  subjected  to  foreign  manipulation. 

— Beumm,  Eecord,  5218. 

Farm  prodncts— Price  of. 

Hio.  339. — There  is  no  path  the  farmer  has  trodden  in  my  section  that 
I  have  not  trod.  I  know  what  it  is  in  the  good  old  Democratic  days  to 
work  month  in  and  month  out  through  all  the  seasons  for  $8  per  month, 
and  get  pay  in  store-truck,  or,  what  was  generally  worse,  stump-tail 
currency,"  issued  by  banks  whidh  would  break  before  you  could  spend  it. 

I  know  what  it  was  in  the  good  old  Democratic  times  to  see  the  com 
raised  and  fed  to  the  hogs  and  the  hogs  sold  net  at  1 1.50  per  hundred  and 
paid  for  in  English-made  calico  (printf)  at  35  cents  a  yard.  Sir,  under  a 
policy  of  protection  better  prints,  made  in  the  United  States,  are  now 
sold  at  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Sir, 
you  can  buy  a  bet*^^«r  suit  of  men's  clothes  at  retail  in  my  city  of  Danville, 
ready  to  put  on,  for  |15  than  could  have  been  bought  for  twice  that  money 
in  good  old  Democratic  days.  The  clothes,  too,  are  made  from  American 
wool  and  American  material  throughout,  including  the  buttons,  and  the 
laboring  man  makes  the  $15  to  buy  the  clothes  with  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  took  in  the  good  old  Democratic  days.  And  still  you  Democrats 
are  not  happy.    [Applause.] 

— Cannon,  Record,  4625. 
Farm  products  soon  to  demand  Mglier  duties. 

Xo.  340. — The  time  will  come  when  a  higher  tariff  will  be  demanded 
to  secure  to  our  wheat  product  our  home  market. 

Why  do  I  say  this  ?  Sir,  but  the  other  day  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill 
told  the  English  farmers  that  they  would  be  compelled  in  the  near 
future  to  abandon  wheat  raising  because  of  the  competition  of  India. 
That  country  has  already  27,000,000  acres  under  wheat  cultivation,  and 
its  wheat  product  in  1886  was  289,000,000  bushels.  Her  250,000,000  peo- 
ple live  on  rice  and  millet,  and  her  whole  wheat  crop  is  exported.  Al- 
ready Great  Britain  has  built  14,000  miles  of  railroad  in  India  to  aid  that 
country  in  putting  her  wheat  into  the  markets  of  Europe.  When  the 
eastern  market  is  filled  by  her  home  product,  our  foreign  market  is  gone 
and  our  home  one  in  danger. 

Wo.  341.— Germany  has  established  a  corn  tax  or  tariff  that  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  importation  of  American  wheat  into  South  Germany. 
The  following  is  from  the  report  of  J.C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul 
at  Mannheim,  under  date  of  January  28  last : 

The  first  tax  was  1  mark,  or  23.8  cents  per  220  pounds;  this  was  in- 
creased to  3  (68  cents),  and  very  recently  to  5  marks  (11.19)  per  220 
pounds.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  English  millers  preferred 
North  German  grain,  and  just  as  notorious  that  the  South  German  mill- 
ers not  only  did  not,  but  preferred  the  grain  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  softness  about  the  German  product  and  a  hardness  about 
the  American,  and  upon  these  properties  is  based  the  preference  in  each 
case.  Since  the  increase  of  the  tax  to  3  ma,rks  (68  cents)  and  then  to  5 
($1.19)  per  220  pounds,  the  grain  trade  of  South  Germany  with  America 
and  Eussia  has  ceased  to  exist.  American  wheat  costs  about  15 J  marks 
($3.70)  per  100  kilograms  (220 pounds),  including  cost,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance to  Eotterdam ;  add  to  this  cost  of  Rhine  freight,  15  to  17  cents  plus 
a  5  mark  ($1.19)  duty,  and  American  grain  appears  upon  the  exchange 
schedules  at  21J  marks  ($5.11)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  the  duty- 
alone  being  about  30  per  cent. 
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Wo.  343. — "  Since  South  Germany  must  import,  she  is  compelled  to 
take  the  North  German  grain  •  this  she  can  find  in  her  markets  at  18 
marks  (14.28)  per  100  kilograms  (220 pounds).  This  gives  the  North  German 
grain  a  3i  mark  (80  cents)  start,  or  15  to  20  per  cent,  advantage.  The  dif- 
ference is  too  great  to  he  overcome  by  anything  like  local  prejudice  or  pref- 
erence ;  the  most  that  choice  permits  of  is  from  three-quarters  (18  cents) 
to  a  mark  (23.8  cents)  more  for  American  than  German  grain,  but  as  we 
have  seen,  the  diflference  is  3J  (80  cents).  So  long  aa  the  duty  remains 
at  5  marks  (11.19)  per  100  kiloliters  a  resumption  of  business  is  not  pos- 
sible, except  when  crops  fail  in  the  Holstein-Pomeranian  or  throughout 
the  German  provinces.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  grain  from  the 
North  German  provinces  is  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  to  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp,  thence  up  the  Rhine  in  barges. 

TSo,  343. — Since  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grains  became  a  fact,  the  prov- 
inces of  Middle  Germany,  notably  Prussian  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Bruns- 
wick, blessed  as  they  are  with  a  good  climate,  have  begun  grain-raising 
for  the  South  German  market.  Before  the  tax  time  grain  from  these  prov- 
inces was  almost  unknown,  competition  being  rendered  impossible  by  the 
expenses  of  rail  shipment.  Five  marks  ($1.19)  duty  on  the  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  of  foreign  grain  has  removed  the  obstacle,  hence  the  new 
impulse ;  besides,  the  grains  produced  in  these  provinces  (Rivets)  were 
not  Uked.  Nbw  the  South  German  miller  and  consumer  must  take  them 
whether  he  likes  or  not ;  for  10  marks  (|2.38)  a  hundred  kilograms  will 
come  should  5  marks  cease  to  be  powerful  enough  to  exclude  foreign  and 
protect  home  producers." 

The  result  of  this  German  protection  is  that  Prussia,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Brunswick  have  gone  into  wheat-raising  for  the  South  German 
market. 

— Beowne,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

Farm  Products— All  must  be  protected. 

Wo.  344. — ^The  American  farmer  can  fully  supply  the  American 
market  with  every  product  of  our  soil  and  climate.  Wool  ia  one  of  them. 
If  we  surrender  the  privilege  of  supplying  this  in  full  measure  we  concede 
a  principle  which  will  demand  the  surrenderof  the  privilege  of  supplying 
other  of  our  products. 

Let  us  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  so  made  that  Ameri- 
cans shall  have  the  American  market  for  all  that  Americans  can  supply. 
— Hon.  Wm.  Lawbence,  Ohio,  speech  at  Columbus  Nov.  11, 1887. 

Farm  products— Tobacco  and  Indian  corn  made  to  bear 
by  far  tbe  beaviest  burdens. 

Wo.  343. — Bat  the  strangest  thing  abDut  the  position  of  these  would- 
be  friends  of  the  farmer  and  the  foreign  market  for  his  product  is  the  fact 
that  upon  the  only  two  original  American  farm  products,  native  to  the 
soil,  these  farmers'  friends  want  to  place  so  high  a  tax  as  to  nigh  prevent 
their  exportation.  I  mean  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  made  into  whisky 
and  alcohol.  From  these  farm  products  are  extracted  one-third  of  all 
the  taxes :  yet  these  farmers'  friends  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  this 
"  legalized  robbery,"  although  nearly  every  penny  of  it  is  paid  by  the 
American  producer  and  consumer,  •  while  all  the  purely  protective 
duties  are  paid  by  the  foreigner.  G3ntlem3n,  why  will  you  insist  on  re- 
tainine;  this  last  relic  of  your  bloody  rebellion  on  the  statute-books  ? 
Nothing  but  war  would  justify  such  a  tax. 

There  is  no  tax  so  oppressive  to  the  individual  and  obnoxious  to  a 
free  man  as  this ;  none  so  destructive  of  commerce,  none  so  effective  in 
demoralizing  politics,  debauching  government,  and  contaminating  so- 
ciety as  this.    Sir,  it  has  not  only  wrapped  its  venomed  coil  around 
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the  legielative,  executive,  and  judiciary  of  our  country,  but  it  has  stolen 
like  the  midnight  assassin  into  marts  of  commerce  and  robbed  trade  of 
honest  competition  ;  it  has  ruthlessly  levied  its  tribute  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  every  Northern  and  Western  farmer ;  it  has  thrust  its  withering 
sting  in  every  vine  and  fruit  tree,  and  has  left  its  damning  blight  on 
every  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  and  corn  field  in  the  land.  [Applause.] 
'  .  ./  .  .  —Beumm,  Record,  5220. 

Farm  products— wnat  are  tliey  ? 

Hio.  346.— Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  get  through  my  statement.  You 
will  be  more  uneasy  before  I  am  done  with  you.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  nearly  16,000,000  worth  of  breadstuff's  were  imported 
in  three  months,  and  over  $4,000,000  worth  consisted  of  barley.  Barley  is 
brought  from  Canada  to  Milwaukee  and  Rochester  and  Detroit,  and 
made  into  beer— every  bushel  of  it  made  into  beer.  I  ask,  then,  is  barley 
a  breadstuff  7  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  barley  is  a  necessary  of 
life? 

Mr.  GTJENTHER.    It  is  to  some  persons.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  show  the  skill  with 
which  these  gentlemen  try  to  mislead  the  people.  They  talk  about  the 
imported  "breadstuffs,"  when  four  millions  out  of  the  six  millions  are 
barley  for  beer !  And  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guenther] 
makes  a  great  speech  about  that. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hatch]  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  barley  is 
classified  as  breadstuffs? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is ;  and  the  man  down  there  that 
classified  it  in  that  way  knows  as  little  about  it  as  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Guenther]  or  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GUENTHER.  We  know  as  much  in  Wisconsin  about  agriculture 
as  they  know  in  MissourL 

^Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4574. 

Note.— Barley  l3  an  agrlciiltural  product,  and  must  count  on  the  side  of  the  farmer.-- 
Editoe. 

Farm  prosperity  follows  mannfactnring. 

BTo.  347. — In  thirteen  counties  of  that  State  (Pennsylvania)  are  to  be 
found  the  principal  manufacturing  establiBhm.ents,  and  the  farming  land 
in  these  counties  are  worth  $86.73,  whilst  in  the  remainder  it  is  worth 
only  $40.02.  In  Ohio  the  most  of  the  manufacturing  of  iron  is  in  twelve 
counties,  and  the  land  in  these  counties  is  worth  $67.85,  whilst  in  the  re- 
maining it  is  only  worth  $42.46. 

But  it  is  true  not  only  of  counties  in  the  same  States  but  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  same  counties,  that  the  building  of  manufactories  increases 
the  prices  of  land  near  that  factory,  and  gives  to  the  farmers  who  own 
that  land  better  prices,  and  a  quicker  market  for  all  they  produce.  The 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  House  contains  eight  coun- 
ties, and  I  herewith  present  a  table  of  these  counties,  showing  the  aggre- 
gate land,  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  the  value  of  money  invested 
in  manufectories,  the  real  and  personal  property,  the  population,  and  the, 
wealth  per  capita. 
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Staiiatics  of  counties  of  the  Fourth  Congresmmal  district,  North  Carolina. 


Name  of  county. 

Area  In 
acres. 

Aggre- 
gate land 
values. 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 

acre. 

.Stock  In 

Incor- 

poiated 

com- 
panies. 

Total 
value  real 

and  per- 
sonal 

property. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Wealth 

per 
capita. 

Alamance 

220,203 
487,470 
154,524 
271,333 
480,504 
332,816 
234,561 
523,473 

$1,593,843 
•2,084,924 
937,811 
1,698,773 
2,432,891 
1,669,026 
1,030,776 
3,302,620 

$7.23+ 
4.27 -H 
6.07+ 
5.89  + 
5.06+ 
5.01+ 
4.82+ 
6.49+ 

$304,642 

9,630 

110,940 

8,560 

14,(190 

825 

30,098 

1,119,963 

$3,217,220 
3,218,206 
4,013  049 
2,543,602 
3,978,684 
2,629,926 
1,995,057 

10,609,189 

14,613 
23,463 

$219.47  + 
138.34+ 

-Franklin 

20,829 
23,461 
17,731 
23,698 
47,930 

122.11+ 

169.12+ 
148.26  + 

NasU 

84,18+ 

121.34+ 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  this  table  that  Alamance  County,  which 
has  much  the  largest  amount  of  money  invested  in  manufactories,  has 
$219  wealth  for  each  person  in  the  county,  that  its  land  has  an  average 
value  of  $7.23  per  acre,  whilst  Chatham  County,  immediately  adjoining 
Alamance,  only  has  $138  per  capita,  and  its  land  is  only  worth  $4.27  per 
.acre,  and  it  has  almost  no  manufactories.  Durham  County  is  a  new 
county  made  from  Orange  and  Wake.  Numbers  of  manufactories  have 
been  established  in  this  county,  and  though  its  lands  are  no  better  than 
those  of  the  cpunties  from  which  it  was  taken,  they  are  worth  $6.07  aver- 
age per  acre;  that  is,  a  few  manufactories  built  in  Durham  County  have 
increased  the  value  of  its  lands  in  five  years  $1.80  per  acre  on  the  average. 

— Nichols  (Indpt.),  Record,  4579. 

Farm  and  farm  labor. 

Wo.  848.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  come  to  that  class  whose  shoulders 
are  generally  considered  broad  enough  to  bear  the  burdens  that  manu- 
iacturers  and  their  protectionist  friends  impose  upon  them,  to  promote 
and  build  up  the  private  interests  of  the  former.  The  4,225,945  farmers 
and  the  nearly  4,000,000  of  farm  laborers  are  not  only  not  benefited  by 
this  policy,  but  are  made  the  burden-bearers  of  the  more  favored  and 
tenderly  cared-for  manufacturers.  Unprotected  agriculture  furnishes  74 
per  cent,  of  our  exports,  and  is  heavily  taxed  to  build  up  and  support  the 
anannfacturer,  who  furnishes  only  19  per  cent,  of  exports. 

— Glass,  Record,  3544. 

farmer  and  protection. 

Bfo.  S49.— I  had  supposed  this  bill  would  consider  the  farmer  with 
peculiar  care.  Every  speech  oa  the  other  side  has  plead  for  him  except 
when  explaining  how  the  bill  was  going  to  help  the  manufacturer,  and  I 
never  was  more  astounded  than  when  I  read  what  the  bill  had  done  for 
the  farmer.    It  places  every  article  produced  on  the  farm  on  the  free-list. 

The  Republican  party  put  a  protective  tariff  on  the  farmer's  products, 
^s  follows : 

"  Wool,  from  2J  to  12  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  15  cents  per  bushel ; 
butter,  4  cents  per  pound ;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  20  cents  per 
Tsushel ;  rye  and  barley,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  Indian  corn,  10  cents  per 
iDushel ;  honey,  20  cents  per  gallon ;  milk,  preserved,  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem ;  hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  per  pound ;  beef  and  pork,  1  cent  per 
pound ;  lard,  2  cents  per  pound ;  pickles,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  vege- 
tables, 30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  vinegar,  7 J  cents  per  gallon;  flax,  $20 
per  ton ;  hemp,  $25  per  ton." 

— OwBN,  Record,  5551. 
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Farmer  Goodman.'  (See  BTo.  363). 

Farmer  in  Congress. 

BTo.  S50. — I  was  born  upon  a  farm ;  its  fragrant  fields,  its  meadowsr, 
and  clover  bloom  are  redolent  of  the  memories  of  a  happy  boyhood,  t 
live  among  farmers  and  represent  largely  a  farming  constituency.  As  1" 
consider  their  wants,  their  burdens,  their  troubles,  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  vote  to  add  to  their  present  evils  by  a  dose  of  English  free-trade 
tariflf  for  revenue  only,  the  loss  of  their  home  market,  the  farmer's  main 
dependence  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  products.    [Applause.] 

Free  trade  may  cheapen  a  few  of  the  farmer's  supplies;  it  will  still 
more  cheapen  the  value  of  his  farm  and  its  products,  decrease  manufact- 
ures, and  increase  farmers. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

Farmer  ignored  in  adjusting  the  reduction. 

IS'o.  351. — When  gentlenl"en  declare  that  this  reduction  on  wool  is- 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  "  cheap.. 
raw  materials,"  and  so  put  it  into  his  power  to  pay  better  wages  to  labor, 
■  and  sell  cheaper  cloth  to  the  laboring  man,  I  would  ask  who  labors 
harded  than  your  farmer?  Who  puts  in  more  hours  of  work  in  twenty- 
four  than  he  ?  Who  is  more  worthy  of  the  care  and  regard  of  Govern- 
ment than  the  man  furnishing  its  bread?  You  keep  the  tarifl  on  the 
manufactured  product,  and  indulge  in  the  poetical  and  fallacious  idea, 
that  manufacturers  are  then  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  labor  than  now,, 
and  are  going  to  sell  for  less  money  than  the  market  warrants  them  in 
asking,  because  you  were  so  generous  in  leaving  them  some  protection  j. 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  the  implied  threat  that  if  your  expectations- 
are  not  realized  you  will  come  back  at  them  with  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion until  their  protection  is  absolutely  gone,  thus  derqanding,  as  thc- 
price  of  giving  the  manufacturer  and  his  labor  this  protection,  that  he-- 
and  they  shall  reverse  a  law  of  trade  older  than  Congresses,  and  buy  andr 
sell  regardless  of  supply  and  demand. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6751. 

Farmer  or  mannfactnrer  deceiTed. 

]Vo.  353. — Only  recently  in  his  [Mr.  Mills's]  speeches  at  Providence 
and  ^elsewhere  he  assures  the  wool-grower  that  with  free  wool  the  in- 
creased consumption  will  be  so  great  that  better  prices  will  surely  come 
to  them,  while  to  the  wool  manufacturer  he  turns  with  the  cheering  as- 
surance that  under  this  bill  he  will  pay  so  much  less  for  his  wool  that  in- 
spite  of  all  other  circumstances  prosperity  will  be  thrust  upon  hinu. 
Thus  it  is  that  again  we  find  the  Administration  ever  in  advance,  and 
with  a  progression  which  ij  certainly  remarkable,  applying  the  soothing- 
balm  of  the  "faith  cure"  to  the  inflamed  and  feverish  condition  of  our- 
trade  and  national  commerce. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3841, 

Farmer— What  makes  his  small  products  so  Talnable. 

Jf  o.  353. — Mr  Chairman,  in  those  days  many  of  the  small  products 
of  the  farm  were  for  any  purpose  of  cash  payment  wholly  worthlees.  lit 
those  days  eggs  sold  for  2  csnts  a  dozen,  chickens  about  10  cents  a  pair,., 
and  butter  in  the  same  ratio,  all  in  exchange  for  high-priced  goods.. 
When  I  come  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  American  farmer 
•with  his  condition  then,  I  find  that  the  poultry,  the  butter,  the  eggs,  the 
cheese,  and  the  milk  of  this  country  yielded  in  1887  $590,000,000.  I  un- 
dertake to  say,  sir,  that  never  under  a  Democratic  administration  did  aK 
the  farmers  of  this  country  sell  for  cash  11,000,000  worth  of  those  ax- 
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tides;  but  in  1887  the  farmers  produced  and  sold — tliis  is  a  record  not  of 
'  ■whatthefarmer  consumed  but/ of  what  he  sold — $590,000,000  worth  of 
those  products.    That  is  more  than  the  wheat  crop  of  1880,  which  pro- 
duced but  $314,000,000.    It  is  more  than  double  the  cotton  crop. 

— Geosvbnoe,  Eecord,  4651. 
Farmers,  a  dyspeptic  Tiew  of. 

Wo.  254,— The  farmers  of  this  country  live  harder,  wear  plainer 
clothing,  practice  more  rigid  economy,  have  fewer  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
work  harder  and  more  constantly,  and  are  more  troubled  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  realize  less  on  their  labor  and  cap- 
ital than  any  other  class  of  people,  and  are  the  class  upon  which  the  pro- 
tective tariff  falls  With  the  most  crushing  weight.  The  policy  of  exclusion 
maintained  by  our  high  protective  tariif  toward  foreign  nations  is  a  decla- 
ration and  maintenance  of  commercial  war  against  them,  and  is  so  regarded 
by  them ;  and  yet  these  same  foreign  nations  are  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  American  farmers  for  a  market  for  their  surplus  products,  and  abso- 
lutely fix  and  establish  the  prices  of  American  wheat  and  cotton  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 
(See  article  on  Agriculture  by  Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  No.  17. — Ed.) 

— Senator  Cokb  (Dem),  Eecord,  3060. 

Farmer's  benefit  is  a  good  market. 

Wo.  S55. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  has  said  that  the  farmers  are  not  protected.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
district  is  largely  composed  of  farmers.  I  knew  that  district  when  al- 
most its  sole  industry  was  farming,  and  I  know  it  to-day  since  manufact- 
uring industries  have  come  in.  And  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
my  district  who  does  not  appreciate  that  the  building  up  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  there  has  obtained  for  him  a  better  market — a  home 
market — and  higher  rates  for  his  products  than  he  had  before.  I  know 
that  farmers  forty  years  ago  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  cash  for 
the  products  of  their  farms.  They  went  out  and  bartered  them  at 
almost  any  price  to  obtain  those  things  that  they  were  compelled  to 
have. 

That  condition  of  things  has  been  altered.  The  farmer  now  has  a 
ready  market  for  all  of  his  products  at  good  prices  near  his  home. 

— DiNGLBt,  Eecord,  6417. 

Farmers'  free  lumber  and  salt  excbanged  for  protected 
wool. 

No.  356. — Now,  as  an  offset  for  this  wool,  they  give  the  farmer,  as 
they  say,  free  lumber  and  salt.  So  far  as  the  free  lumber  is  concerned, 
the  tax  is  but  light,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  farmers  of  my  district,  and 
is  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  tariff  on  wool.  Besides,  we  have 
abundant  forests  of  our  own.  As  to  the  question  of  free  salt,  it  is  an 
absolute  insult  to  an  honest  farmer  to  say  to  him  that  that  is  a  compen- 
sation for  his  losses.  I  was  amused  by  the  speech  made  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  in  favor  of  free  salt.  He 
actually  grew  poetical  in  pleading  for  the  poor  down-trpdden  dairyman, 
that  he  should  have  free  salt  to  put  in  his  butter.  And  I  must  confess 
that  he  so  played  upon  my  sympathies  that  I  was  iuclined  to  think  that 
he  was  right. 

,  But  when  I  got  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  gentleman's  ora- 
tory I  proceeded  to  make  a  calcula,tion  to  see  where  the  great  injustice 
was  done  the  dairyman,  and  I  arrived  at  this  result :  It  takes  one  pound  of 
salt  to  salt  16  pounds  of  butter ;  say  the  butter  is  worth  25  cents  per  pound 
before  it  is  salted.  After  the  salt  goes  in  we  have  17  pounds  of  market- 
able article.    That  17  pounds  ia  still  worth  25  cents  per  pound.   The  salt 
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used  cost  the  dairyman  half  a  cent,  or,  to  be  liberal,  say  one  cent.  He  sells 
his  butter  for  25  cents  per  pound,  and  has  an  absolute  profit  of  24  cents 
upon  the  pound  of  salt.  I  say  to  my  friend  that  it  will  take  a  great  while 
to  bankrupt  the  dairymen  in  that  way. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Why  not  make  it  all  salt,  then  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nevertheless,  they  still  want  to  put  salt  upon  the 
free-list.  Let  us  see  how  that  will  appeal  to  the  farmer,  whom  you  have 
robbed  of  his  protection  on  wool,  and  hbw  it  will  comjjensate  him  for 
his  losses.  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tars- 
ney]  that  he  will  to-day  sell  salt  at  30  cents  per  barrel,  barrel  and  all. 

Mr.  TARSNEY.  No ;  30  cents  for  280  pounds— 9  pounds  and  4  ounces 
for  a  cent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nine  pounds  and  4  ounces  for  1  cen*-.  It  would 
actually  cost  IJ  or  2  cents  to  buy  all  the  salt  a  man  wanted  for  his  per- 
sonal use  in  a  whole  year.  Out  of  consideration  to  the  farmer  it  certainly 
looks  like  salt  should  be  placed  upon  the  free-list.  [Laughter  and  applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

If  you  think  the  average  farmer  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  this  you 
are  presuming  a  great  deal  upon  his  ignorance ;  and  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  when  you  encounter  him  in  the  North  you  will  find  him  an  intelli- 
gent, reading,  thinking  man;  and  when  he  realizes  the  feet,  which  he 
knows  to  be  true,  that  under  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  former  years  he  paid  $2  80  for  the  same  amount  of  salt  that  he 
now  purchases  for  30  cents,  will  he  not  truly  say  l^at  you  are  ofiering 
him  valuable  inducements  to  surrender  the  protection  he  now  has,;  that 
induces  him  year  in  and  year  out  to  look  after  and  care  for  his  flocks  ? 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6961. 

Farmers— Greenhorns  don't  knoir  ^rhat  tliey  need. 

STo.  357. — The  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  paper  that  is  supporting 
the  Mills  bill  with  an  energy  only  equaled  by  its  ability,  in  commenting 
editorially  and  favorably  on  the  speech  of  my  young  and  brilliant  col- 
league [Mr.  Ford],  proceeds  to  tell  the  farmers  of  the  West  how  mistaken 
they  are,  and  how  little  they  know  about  what  is  really  good  for  them,clos- 
ing  with  a  free-trade  estimate  of  their  common  sense  in  thewfoUowinggem : 
Yet  we  find  clubs  of  gjeeenhoms  in  the  rural  districts  still  holding 
weekly  meetings  and  'passing  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  higher  tariff  on 
potatoes  and  hops  and  garden  vegetables  and  two  or  three  other  things 
of  which  we  import  a  small  quantity  now  and  then  when  we  have  an 
unfavorable  season  and  a  short  crop  at  home.  To  these  self-deluded 
grangers  the  tariff  debate  in  Congress  will  prove  helpful,  since  it  can  not 
fail  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  case  before  them  and  compel  them  to 
read  it  and  talk  about  it  in  their  neighborhood  meetings." 

But  who  is  it  that  calls  my  constituents  "  greenhorns  in  the  rural  districts 
and  self-dduded  grangers  ?"  It  is  needless  to  say  he  is  a  free-trader  and 
favors  the  Mills  bill.  The  editor,  or  at  least  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
paper,  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Grodkin,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability,  whose  writings 
I  have  been  familiar  with  for  years — a  man  who  wields  a  pen  that  is  as 
sharp  as  a  scimeter.  He  belongs  to  the  Cobden  Club  of  England.  The 
motto  of  the  Cobden  Club  is,  •'  Free  trade,  peace,  good-vtill  among  na- 
tions ;  God  save  the  Queen."  Moreover,  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  free-trade  club,  which  holds,  among  other  fundamental  principies, 
the  following: 

"  That  the  only  commercial  policy  which  is  in  its  nature  permanent 
and  unchangeable,  and  which,  therefore,  assures  stability  in  all  kind^  of 
business,  is  free  trade  between  nations  as  between  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

(Italics  ours.— Ed.)  -Allen,  Michigan,  Record,  4979. 
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Farmers  multiplying  industries. 

iVo.  S58. — The  fact  that  he  is  relieved  from  many  cares  in  this  re- 
gard enables  him  to  more  closely  devote  his  intelligent  energy  to  his  spe- 
cial calling.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  of  half  a  century  ago  had  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  carpenter,  not  a  little  of  a  cobbler,  and  frequently  something  of  a 
blacksmith.  But  these  avocations  have  disappeared  from  the  farm.  The 
hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  stroke  of  the  loom  are  legends  to  the 
young  American  housewife  of  to-day.  Even  the  farmer's  clothing  is  no 
longer  made  at  his  home.  It  is  cheaper  bought  ready-made,  just  as  good 
in  quality,  and  does  not  distinguish  him  from  his  brother-laborer  in  the 
<;ity.  He  has  more  interest  in  the  city  and  town  than  formerly,  for  work  - 
not  connected  strictly  with  agriculture  is  done  ih  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  his  sons  and  daughters  hie  thither  for  employment  when  not 
needed  on  the  farm. 

This  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  machinery.  It  belongs  to 
the  evolution  of  our  age.  In  the  industrial  race  individual  labor  cannot 
compete  with  the  mill  where  one  engine  or  water-wheel  moves  thousands 
of  spindles  and  scores  of  iQoms,  and  where  the  workman  by  constant 
attention  to  one  duty  acquires  the  quick  precision  of  the  machine  he 
attends,  by  his  very  efficiency  cheapening  the  products.  More  produce 
has  to  be  sold  oflF  the  farm  than  formerly  when  much  of  the  work  now 
substituted  by  articles  ready  made  was  done  on  the  farm.  Even  in  Wis- 
consin I  think  it  true  that  the  population  on  farms  constitutes  but  little 
if  any  more  than  half  of  the  total  population,  and  that  of  the  products 
which  leave  the  farm  two-thirds  never  cross  the  State  line. 

— Haugen,  Eecord,  4233. 

Farms— IVnmber  of. 

STo.  359. — A  vast  number  of  farms  have  been  located,  within  the  last 
seven  years,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  Washington, 
and  other  Western  States  and  Territories.  Allowing  the  ratio  of  increase 
since  1880  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  previous  years,  we  now  have 
over  4,500,000  farms,  their  value  being  about  $11,000,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  farm  products  would  be  about  $3,000,000,000 ;  of  live-stock,  over 
$2,500,000,000,  and  of  implements,  $600,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
fences,  improvements,  &c.,  would  exceed  $150,000,000.  The  census  re- 
ports, doubtless,  far  underestimate  the  value  of  farm  products,  for  there 
is  a  large  amount  consumed  by  farmers  and  their  families  that  is  not 
properly  considered  or  estimated  when  taking  the  census. 

— Selected. — Ed. 

Farmers'  protection  diversifies  products. 

Wo.  360. — It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  her  farming  in- 
dustry shall  show  signs  of  decay.  That  portion  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  are  at  once  the  safety  and  the  glory  of  our  nation . 

They  are  intelligent,  conservative,  patriotic.  They  are  attached  to  the 
land  and  love  their  country  with  intense  aflfection.  They  draw  their 
substance  directly  from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  so  are  most  in- 
terested in  preserving  us  against  invasion  or  any  other  evil  that  may 
threaten  us. 

Shall  this  great  and  important  portion  of  our  population  be  abandoned 
in  the  adjustment  of  our  tariff  duties  to  the  remorseless  competition  of 
wool-growers  and  flax-raisers  of  other  lands,  where  labor  or  lands  or 
both  are  cheaper?  Or  shall  we  preserve  our  magnificent  markets  for 
their  use,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  to  hold  their  proud  place 
among  the  toilers  of  America  ? 

We  yraat  in  this  country  no  such  one-sided  monopolistic  system  as 
that  which  curses  England,  but  we  want  rather  to  continue  that  system 
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■which  encourages  and  builds  up  all  industries  and  all  labor, -whether 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  in  producing  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4696. 

Farmers— resalt  of  Millsjbill  on. 

Wo.  SGI. — I  am  supposing  that  you  succeed  in  passing  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  or  a  similar  measure.  What  will  the  result  be  on  the  farmers,  who, 
88  you  always  claim,  derive  no  protection  from  the  tariflF? 

I  venture  the  assertion,  and  I  think  every  unprejudiced  thinking  per- 
son will  agree  with  me,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  now  finding 
employment  in  manufacturing  establishments,  will  lose  it,  because  the 
articles  now  produced  by_  them  will  be  more  profitably  imported  from 
abroad.  These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  heretofore  consumers 
of  flour,  beef,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  will  be  forced  to  till  the  soil  as  a 
last  resort  They  will  become  producers  of  these  articles  themselves. 
The  demand  for  the  farmer's  products  will  be  lessened  and  the  supply  in- 
creased, and  as  the  price  of  everything  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  prices  of  all  these  products  will 
go  down,  and  the  farmer  will  soon  realize,  to  his  sorrow,  that  th& 
reduction  of  the  tariff  affects  him  seriously. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  says  in  his  speech  that  the  reason  why  this 
tariff  bill  is  proposed  is,  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  in  th& 
Treasury?" 

— GuENTHEE,  Record,  3952. 
Fanner's  small  wares. 

Jfo.  363. — My  home  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland 
County,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  rich  and  fertile  in 
agricultural  resources  as  the  Shamokin  region  is  in  mineral  wealth. 
There  and  in  the  Lackawanna  region  our  farmers  find  a  home  market  for, 
all  their  surplus  wheat  and  small  grains,  their  fruits  and  butter  and  eggs  and 
poultry.  We  ship  little  or  nothing  to  the  great  Eastern  cities,  because 
at  less  cost  of  transportation  we  find  a  better  market  in  the  coal  regions. 

Why,  sir,  before  these  regions  were  opened  up  and  railroads  constructed 
I  remember  well  that  butter  used  to  sell  the  year  round  for  from  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  for  3  to  8  cents  a  dozen,  chickens  and  ducks  for 
25  cents  a  pair,  hay  for  from  |6  to  $8  a  ton,  and  oats  and  corn  in  like 
proportion ;  potatoes  for  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  no  sale  for  these  prod- 
ucts at  any  price.  To-day  and  for  years  past  eggs  average  25  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  the  year  round,  and  potatoes 
50  cents  a  bushel,  and  our  farmers  have  a  ready  market  for  all  they  can 
raise ;  and  during  all  this  time  farm  lands  have  more  than  doubled  and 
trebled  in  value. 

— Bound,  Record,  4483. 

Farmer's  tax,  Farmer  Goodman  and. 

Wo.  S63.— Mr.  GUENTHER  said : 

Mr.  Ohaibman  :  My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Hudd,  in  his  tariff  speech 
the  other  day  unqualifiedly  indorsed  the  "  Mills  tariff  bill."  He  swal- 
lowed the  whole  dose  prepared  by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  seemed  to  relish  it  greatly,  endeavoring 
at  the  same  time,  by  all  the  political  sophistry  he  is  so  capable  of 
{laughter],  to  persuade  the  people  of  his  district  in  particular,  and  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  palatable  decoction,  a 
great  panacea  ;  the  cure  of  all  cures  [laughter]  ;  the  long-looked  for 
Democratic  St.  Jacob's  Oil  [renewed  laughter  and  applause]  that  will  heal 
all  the  evils  that  the  body-politic  is  afflicted  with. 

My  colleague  makes  a  very  cunning  plea  by  manipulating  figures  and 
percentages,  designed  to  mislead  and  prejudice  his  farmer  constituents. 
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He  addresses  his  good  friend,  Farmer  Goodman.  He  tells  him  that  his 
■wife  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government  on  the  shawl  she  buys  for  win- 
ter wear  of  86  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  he  figures  cut  amounts  to  $3.87 
cents  on  that  article  of  wearing  apparel,  while  the  rich  banker's  wife  only 
jays  20  per  cent,  on  her  sealskin  sacque. 

He  never  tells  Farmer  Goodman  what  that  amounts  to  in  dollars,  be- 
«ause  that  would  not  suit  him  in  his  argument  for  the  purpose  of  preju- 
dicing him  against  the  Eepublican  protectionist.  [Applause.]  My  col- 
league also  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  facts  in  the  case  [laughter  and 
applause],  for  I  find  that  the  duty  on  sealskin  sacques  is  80  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  not  2(J  per  cent.,  and  consequently  Mrs.  Banker  pays  a  tax 
-of  $70  on  her  garment'^to  the  Government,  against  $3.87  on  the  farmer's 
"wife's  shawl,  admitting  that  my  friend's  reasoning,  that  the  price  of  every 
article  is  enhanced  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  a  statement  which  has  so 
often  been  shown  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  is  correct. 

My  friend  exhibits  great  solicitude  about  the  sick  people,  probably 
the  sick  Democrats  [laughter],  who,  he  says,  are  put  under  contribution 
for  the  good  of  the  Kepublican  party. 

Castor-oil  he  quotes  as  carrying  102  per  cent.,  Epsom  salts  30  per  cent. 
I  see  by  the  tariff  law  that  it  is  80  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  but  102 
per  cent,  sounds  more  formidable  to  a  Democratic  ear. 

Mr.  HUDD.    It  is  110  per  cent,  really. 

Mr.  GUENTHEE.  Very  well ;  110  per  cent.  But  he  omits  to  tell  his 
friend  Farmer  Goodman  that  while  he  denounces  a  tax  of  30  per  cent, 
on  Epsom  salts  he  approves  of  that  item  in  the  Mills  bill  which  still 
leaves  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  or  55  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  his  way  of  figuring — according  to  his  corrected  figures.    [Laughter.] 

If  30  per  cent,  is  outrageous  on  Republican  Epsom  salts,  wny  is  55  per 
cent,  any  less  so  on  Democratic  castor-oil  ?  [Laughter  and  applause  on 
the  Eepublican  side.] 

I  leave  the  answer  to  this  conundrum  to  any  costive  Democrat  in  my 
friend's  own  district.    [Eenewed  laughter.] 

But  when  we  propose  to  my  amiable  friend,  the  champion  of  the  sick 
Democracy,  to  abolish  the  internal  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and 
jnanufactures,  an  article  which  so  largely  enters  into  most  every  medi- 
cinal preparation  and  imposes  upon  the  sick  and  needy  a  tax  all  the  way 
ftom  25  to  450  per  cent.,  he  shakes  his  ambrosial  locks  and  says :  "  Oh, 
jio  1  because  if  we  do  that  we  will  cut  off  at  least  six  millions  of  revenue, 
-and  our  ability  to  slash  into  that  diabolical  Republican  tariff  would  be 
so  much  lessened,  and  we  would  be  that  much  more  remote  from  our 
Mecca, '  free  trade.' " 

— Gttentheb,  Record,  3951-2. 

Farmers  taxing  tbemselves  for  industrial  purposes.    (See 
Wo.  31.) 

farmers  irant  consumers. 

]Vo.  364. — What  the  farmer  most  desires  is  a  good  market.  What 
he  has  to  buy  is  not  a  (juestion  so  serious  with  him  as  what  he  ha«  to 
seU.  .If  you  will  only  give  him  a  good  market  in  which  to  sell  his  pro- 
ducts, make  his  market  as  easy  of  access  and  as  convenient  as  are  his 
places  of  purchase,  he  will  ask  no  odds  in  the  battle  of  life.  This  is  fast 
becoming  the  case  now  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  American 
system  of  protection.  The  great  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
■City  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

The  great  State  of  Illinois  is  one  vast  work-shop.  Missouri,  with  her 
lich  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  zinc,  is  only  held  back  by  the  mirage  of 
free  trade.    Kansas  is  rapidly  following  with  her  smelting  furnaces,  glass 
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factories,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  The  Jarmer  of  the  West  wel-" 
comes  them  as  the  best  friends  of  his  interests.  In  them  he  sees  a  mar- 
ket which  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  London,  4,000  miles  away.  En- 
gaged in  these  industries,  he  sees  thousands  of  consumers  employed  who 
are  his  customers,  and  who,  if  not  so  employed,  would  be  his  competitor* 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  thus  doubling  the  productions  of  the  farm,  which 
must  necessarily  result  in  an  over- supply  of  the  home  market  of  all  such 
commodities  as  the  farmer  produces. 

— Symes,  Eecord,  4315. 

Farmers  want  manufactiiring  interests  to  come  to  them. 

'So.  S65.— The  farmers  of  my  district  know  well  that  they  have  a» 
good  agricultural  land  as  is  in  the  world.  They  also  know  that  the 
farmers  of  the  East  make  more  money  off  inferior  land  than  we  do  in  the 
West.  The  reason  is  that  the  farmer  of  the  East  has  the  mantifacturing 
establishments  in  his  midst.  He  sells  his  products  to  support  the  labor- 
ers, while  the  farmer  of  the  West  must  pa^  the  transportation  to  th& 
East  on  the  surplus  he  raises.  Knowing  this  they  are  in  favor  of  en- 
couraging manufactories,  bringing  them  to  the  West,  and  thus  save  this 
cost  of  transportation. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6961. 

Farmers— What  New  England  bays. 

No.  366. — The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  says  to 
the  Western  farmer,  "  Let  New  England  go.  Pass  her  by  and  ^o  to  Old 
England."  Well,  that  is  about  as  practical  as  the ,  Democratic  party 
ordinarily  is. 

Of  the  grain  received  during  the  same  year  rather  less  than  400,000  tone 
were  exported,  leaving  for  New  England  consumption  550,000  tons,  for 
all  of  which  these  States  were  the  custolners  of  the  West  in  addition  to 
the  amount  grown  upon  their  own  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  New  Eng- 
land consumed  in  1886-'87  in  her  factories  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  she  used  in  her  woolen 
mills  in  1880  fully  one-half  of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  United  States,, 
and  during  the  year  1886  she  consumed  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire anthracite-coal  production  of  the  country  and  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  bituminous- coal  production,  and  every  pound  of  both  came 
from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

You  can  drive  the  operatives  from  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories 
to  the  farms,  diminish  their  power  to  buy  of  you  by  diminishing  their 
wages ;  they  will  then  drift  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  not  to  engage  in 
manufacture,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  in- 
stead of  being  as  thev  are  now,  and  as  they  will  be  under  a  proper  tariff 
system,  your  consumers,  they  become  your  competitors.  They  go  from 
the  ranks  of  consumers  to  the  ranks  of  producers  ;  diminish  the  consum- 
ers and  increase  the  producers.  The  foreign  market  for  agricultural 
products  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  free  trade.  If  it  ever  had  any  real 
substance  as  against  a  good  home  market  that  has  long  since  disappeared. 

— McKiNLKY,  Record,  4752. 

Farming  people. 

No.  367. — ^We  hear  a  great  deal  about  farmers.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  waxed  eloquent  over  the  wrongs  of  the  farming  people.  In  1880 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  was  7,670,493.  If  the 
proportion  is  continued,  if  the  same  proportionate  number  of  people  are 
engaged  in  farming  as  in  1880,  we  must  have  about  9,000,000  now  engaged 
in  farming.  But  the  people  engaged  in  farming  are  not  all  farmers.  It  • 
appears  by  the  census  reports  that  3,323,876  of  this  number  are  agri- 
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cultural  laborers  working  for  daywages,  and  of  the  17,000,000  people  who 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  earning  tSeir  living  by  labor  tbere  are  10,000,- 
000  and  more,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  who  are  engaged  in  earning 
their  living  by  daily  labor  or  yearly  labor  or  monthly  labor.  They  were 
the  employes  and  not  the  employers.  If  that  rule  holds  good  there  are 
to-day  not  less  than  12,000,000  people  who  are  working  in  the  United 
States  for  wages. 

— Senator  Tellbk,  Eecord,  2203. 

Farming  States  of  tlie  West  growing  nnder  protection. 

No.  368. — ^Thus  in  the  ten  great  farming  States  of  the  West,  the  in- 
crease in  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms  from  1860  to  1880  was  160  per 
cent.  A  growth  so  rema,rkable  could  not  have  occurred  without  disaster 
to  farmers;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  far  more  rapid  growth  of  other  branches  of  industry.  For 
during  the  same  years,  and  in  the  same  great  farming  States,  the  hands 
employed  in  manufactures  increased  251  per  cent.,  the  wages  paid  to- 
them  increased  303  per  cent.,  and  the  material  used  in  manufactures, 
bought  mainly  from  farms,  increased  389  per  cent.  The  wages  which 
manufacturing  hands  in  these  States  had  to  sjiend,  mainly  in  buying 
farm  products,  averaged  $1.10  for  each  improved  acre  in  1860,  and  had 
risen  to  $1.71  for  each  improved  acre  in  1880.  The  value  of  materials 
purchased  for  manufacture  in  these  States,  mainly  from  farms,  averaged 
$4.02  for  each  improved  acre  in  farms  of  those  States  in  1860,  but  had 
risen  to  $7.58  for  each  improved  acre  in  farms  ii  1880.  The  following 
tables,  prepared  from  census  reports,  verify  these  statements : 


Farms— acres  Im- 
proTed  land. 

ManuCactures— 
hands  employed. 

States. 

1880. 

1860. 

1880. 

1860. 

18,081,091 
13,933,738 

8,296,862 
26,115,154 

9,162,628 
19,864,641 

7,246,693 

6,604,702 
10,736,566 
16,745,031 

12,625.394 

8,242,183 

8.476,296 

13,096  374 

3,746,167 

4,792,792 

556,250 

118,789 

405,468 

6,246,871 

183.609 
69,608 
77,591 

144,727 
57,109 
28,372 
21,247 
4,793 
12.062 
63,995 

76,60? 

21,295 

23,190 

Illinois 

22,96& 

15,414 

6,307 

2,12* 

336 

1,735^ 

19,681 

Total 

135,691,906 

52.306.584 

663,013 

188,651 

160  per  cent. 

251  per  cent. 

-Geosvbnob,  Record,  4652. 


Farms  and  farm  implements— Xew  England  vs.  The  Sontb. 

]Vo.  269.— The  census  shows  that  the  twenty-two  million  acres  of 
New  England  farms  were  valued  at  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  million 
dollars,  while  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  million  acres  of  South- 
ern farms,  more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  New  England,  were  valued  at 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  dollars,  or  lees  than  two  and  three- 
fourth  times  the  value  of  the  one-tenth  area  situated  in  bleak  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  value  of  farm  implements  and  farm  machinery  in  New  England 
is  twenty-three  million  dollars,  while  in  the  twelve- Southern  States, with 
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more  than  ten  times  the  farm  acreage,  the  value  is  less  than  sixty-«ight 
million  dollars.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  million  ot  tilled 
acres  in  the  United  States  the  New  England  States  till  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  men  on  this  floor  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  speak  slightingly  of  agriculture  in  the  Kew  Jing- 
land  States.  -Gallingeh,  Record  3691. 

Farms  and  farmers  in  England,  Effect  ©f  free  trade  on. 

]Vo.  370.— Learn  from  England,  ye  farmers  of  America,  how  free  trade 
benefits  agriculture.  ,      „     „  -r.  r  •    ,1^ 

There  agriculture  has  reached  a  state  of  collapse.  Every  farmer  la  40 
per  cent,  poorer  than  he  was  twelve  years  ago.  The  tenant  farmers  are 
Tiow  paying  their  rent  out  of  their  capital.  In  ten  years  the  loss  of  in- 
come to  owners  of  land  was  30  per  cent,  and  to  tenant  farmers  60  per 

The  farm  laborer  now  works  for  1  or,  at  most,  for  2  shillings  a  day,  a 
lossof20percent.  of  his  wages.  _  ,     .     ,  , 

The  land  is  rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  free  trade  has  made 
-wheat  growing  unprofitable  to  the  English  farmer.  Within  ten  years 
1,000,(JOO  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  wheat  area  of  Britain,  has  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  Dairy  farming  is  extinguished.  The  best  of  the  farm 
population  is  crowding  into  the  great  cities,  no  longer  customers,  but  com- 
petitors. ^  ,  ,         ^      J       T-,      1       J 

To  the  doctrinaires  it  is  a  pretty  pastoral  scene ;  free-trade  England,  a 
grass  country  without  gates,  cropped-tail  horses,  and  foxes  and  hounds 
running  on  forever  and  ever. 

The  howling  dervish  of  free  trade,  with  his  epileptic  froth  over  the 
mortgages  on  Western  farms,  should  remember  that  while  mortgages  on 
farms  here  are  20  per  cent,  of  their  value,  the  mortgages  on  English  lands 
wereover58percent.  of  their  value  (says  MuUhaU)  in  1876,  and  since 
then  the  value  and  income  of  these  lands  has  fallen  off  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.  The  number  of  farming  bankruptcies  in  Britain  have  increased 
«ix  times  in  ten  years.  Bills  of  sale  have  multiplied  ten  times  in  five 
years. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3888. 

No.  371. — Farms  and  Manufactures  Contrasted. 


States. 

rarms— acres  improved 
land. 

Manufactures— hands 
employed. 

• 

1880. 

1860. 

1880.     . 

1860. 

Otilo 

18,081,091 

13,933,738 

8,296,862 

26,115,164 

■      9,162,628 

19,864,541 

7,246,693 

5,604,702 

10,736,566 

16,745,031 

12,625,894 

8,242,183 

3,476,296 

13,096,374 

3,746,167 

4,792,792 

556,250 

118,789 

406,468 

6,246,871 

183  609 
69,608 
77,591 

144,727 
67,109 
28,372 
21,247 
4,793 
12,062 
63,996 

75,602 

21,295 

23,190 

22,968 
16,414 

6,307 

2,123 

336 

1,735 

TMlfiBOurl 

19,681 

Ten  States 

135  691,906 

62  306,584 

663,013 

188,651 

Increase  IC 

0  per  cent. 

Increase 

261  per  cent. 
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No.  371. — Farms  and  Manufactures  Contrasted. — Continued. 


states. 

Manutaotures— wages 
paid. 

Maanutactures— value  ma- 
terials used. 

1880. 

1860. 

1880. 

1860. 

•Ohio 

$62,103,800 
21,960,888 
23,313,682 
67,429,085 
18,814,917 
9,725,962 
8,613,094 
1,742,311 
3,995,010 
24,309,716 

$22,302,989 

6,318,335 

1       6,735,047 

7,637,921 

4,628,708 

1,922,417 

712,214 

105,332 

880,346 

6,669,916 

$216,334,256 

100,262,917 

92,900,269 

289,840,907 

85,796,178 

48,704,311 

56,660,681 

8,208,478 

21,463,141 

110,798,392 

$69,800,270 
27,142,597 
17,635,611 
36,668,782 
17,187,334 
.8,612,259 
1  904  070 

Sadlana ,. 

nichlsan 

"SlUnols 

Wisconsin... 

"Minnesota 

237,215 
8,612,269 
23,849,941 

l^ansas 

tnisBourl. 

Ten  States 

232,008,465 
Increase  3C 

57,653,223 
3  per  cent. 

1,028,962,630           210,490,338 
Increase  389  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  ten  States  here  named  surely  has 
'wrought  no  hardship  or  imposition  on  agriculture.  Tne  increase  of  303 
per  cent,  in  wages  paid  to  the  workers  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
Tnents  indicates  how  greatly  the  home  markets  for  the  food  products  of 
"the  farmer  have  increased ;  the  389  per  cent,  of  increase  of  value  in  ma- 
terials used  shows  how  much  more  of  the  wools,  the  flax,  the  hemp,  the 
straw,  the  woods  are  consumed  in  the  localities  of  production,  and  the 
increase  of  160  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  improved  land  proves  how  the 
"two  great  industries  go  hand  in  hand  and  prosper  together. 

— Senator  Wilson,  Eecord,  2867. 

S'anus,  small— Products  imported. 

Wo.  S7S. — But  not  content  with  this  already  formidable  competition 
•with  our  own  farm  products,  it  is  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  to  give  the 
farmer  a  final  blow.  By  reference  to  this  measure  we  find  on  the  free- 
iiat  such  products  of  the  farm  as  flax,  hemp,  jute,  beeswax,  soap,  vegeta- 
bles, plums,  prunes,  currants,  meats,  game,  poultry,  milk,  e^s,  beans, 
peas,  bulbs,  feathers,  grease,  garden  seeds,  linseed,  flaxseed,  broom- corn, 
•tallow.  These  are  usually  the  products  of  the  small  farmer,  as  many  a 
poor  family  is  wholly  maintained  from  the  sale  of  their  poultry,  vegeta- 
Dies  and  fruits.  It  may  be  asserted  that  these  products  have  little  com- 
petition from  abroad,  and  hence  no  harm  can  result  from  placing  them 
■on  the  free-list.  Let  us  see.  There  were  imported  last  year  from  foreign 
•countries  the  following : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Duty. 

$1,960,406.39 
846,560.84 
204,961.65 
15,088,073  82 
1,908  845.00 
9,971,276.00 
2,276,204.47 

"Seeds 

$172,437.63 

210,098.64 
164,608.63 

1,775,831.39 
647,509.90 

32,266,327.07 

2,860.386.24 

With  free  trade  for  all  these  we  can  at  once  perceive  how  greatly  these 
importations  must  increase.  — Hekmann,  Eecord,  4765, 
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Feeding  Europe— Hallucinatioii  of  free  traders. 

lUo.  273.— The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  his  recent  speechs. 
declared  that — 

"  We  are  the  great  agricultural  people  of  the  world,  and  have  been;' 
feeding  the  people  of  Eiirope,  and  must  receive  European  goods  in  ex- 
change or  fail  to  export  our  surplus,  and  thus  surfeit  the  home  market 
and  reduce  prices."  , 

This  hallucination  of  feeding  the  people  of  Europe  is  easily  dispelled. 
As  bread  is  the  main  staff  of  European  life,  let  us  see  where  it  is  obtained. 
The  population  of  Europe  is  about  350,000,000,  and  the  consumption  of 
•wheat  about  3J  bushels  per  head,  of  which  scarcelymore  than  half  a 
bushel  is  required  from  North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Australasia- 
In  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  Europe  the  consumption  does  not 
amount  to  2  bushels  per  head,  and  nearly  every  grain  of  that  is  produced 
at  home.  On  about  half  of  the  area  of  Europe  there  is  a  surplus  to  sparfr 
to  the  other  half.  The  largest  consumer  of  wheat  in  the  world,  France, 
was  also  the  largest  producer  less  than' fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  now 
about  as  large  an  area  and  product  as  ever,  and  needs  of  foreign  wheat 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  her  supply. 

The  80,000,000  people  of  Russia  live  mostly  on  rye,  as  do  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Central  Eurooe,  and  produce  it  all  themselves.    Many  of 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe  consume  a  large  proportion  of  maize. 
Some  in  the  North  of  Europe  subsist  largely  on  oat-meal.    The  consump- 
tion of  all  cereals  in  Europe  usually  average  at  least  16  bushels  per  head, 
of  which  3  necks  per  capita  come  from  other  continents.    Feeding  the 
people  of  E'lrope?    Four  continents  combining  to  supply  a  per  capita 
deficiency  of  3  pecks  per  capita  in  the  fifth.    A  failure  of  one-half  peck 
in  this  deficiency  sends  prices  rapidly  upward ;  an  excess  of  one-half" 
peck  produces  an  instant  and  sudden  fall  in  India  and  Dakota.    An  ad- 
ditional half  bushel  would  sprout  in  the  bid  or  be  fed  to  farm  animals 
without  a  foreign  offer.    This  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  charity 
to  attribute  to  ignorance  the  pretense  of  enlarging  the  exportation  or 
wheat  by  low  tariflfs,  or  no  tariflTs,  or  by  any  other  device  short  of  the 
creation  of  a  few  million  more  foreign  mouths. 

If  we  do  so  little  in  feeding  Europe  with  bread,  still  less  do  we  sup- 
ply the  meat  she  consumes.  Last  year  we  exported  162,000,000  pounds 
of  beef,  fresh  and  salted ;  138,000,000,  or  four-fifths  of  it,  went  to  Great 
Britain.  Very  little  is  ever  wanted  elsewhere,  and  Englishmen  are  now 
straining  every  nerve  and  spending  British  gold  in  enterprise  to  sup- 
ply their  country  with  frozen  and  canned  beef  from  Australia  and  the 
Argentines.  Of  505,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  pork,  and  hams  exported, 
380,000,000  pounds,  or  three-fourths  of  it,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  a 
part  of  the  remainder  to  Canada.  Scarcely  a  nation  in  the  world.  Great 
Britain  excepted,  depends  upon  foreign  nations  for  its  meat  supply.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  their  existence  that  they  should. supply  themselves.  It- 
is  the  same  with  cheese,  the  only  other  food  product  of  which  there  is  an 
appreciable  deficiency  in  Europe.  Its  market  is  confined  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain,  and  exportation  cannot  be  enlarged  at  all  without  a  reduction  in 
price,  and  any  sudden  extension  is  a  practical  and  physical  impossibility. 
The  rich  there  bujr  all  they  can  eat  now,  and  the  poor  all  they  can  afford. 
The  requirement  is  fixed  and  limited  with  the  least  possible  element  of 
elasticity,  so  that  the  foreign  demand  can  only -fluctuate,  with  the  annual 
variations  of  the  home  supply.  This  statement  should  dispose  of  the 
boastful  and  silly  pretense  so  glibly  and  frequently  made  by  free-traders, 
of  feeding  Europe,  and  ought  to  mark  the  exit  of  America  in  the  role  of 
the  world's  nurse  and  caterer  to  the  universe.    [Applause.] 

— Bdeeows,  Eeoord,  3452. 
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felt  goods. 

STo.  374.^In  the  making  of  felt  goods  there  is  invested  in  the  coun- 
try abouttwo  million  of  ^Jollars,  the  value  of  the  material  used  is  two  and 
three- fourths  millions,  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
is  less  than  four  millions.  In  this  field  New  England  has  over  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  invested,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  her 
manufactured  product  is  not  far  from  three  millions  of  dollars,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  amount. 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3690. 
FibroniS  plants  (new)  iFor  tlie  Soutb. 

Sfo.  375. — ^And  I  say  without  reservation  to  the  enterprising  men 
who  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  and  assuring  prosperity  and  wealth  to 
the  New_  South  that  it  will  need  only  the  announcement  that  our  fields 
furnish  jute  and  ramie  as  well  as  cotton  to  brina;  Northern  and  foreign 
capital  to  their  midst  to  share  the  enormous  profits  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  newly-domesticated  fibers  into  thread  and  fabrics.  Addressing 
this  class  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  representative  voice  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  West  Virginia  that  proposes  not  only  to  repel  the  introduc- 
tion of  jute  and  ramie,  but  to  hinder  the  growth  of  flax,  hemp,  manila, 
and  other  substitutes  for  hemp,  jute,  ramie, and  other  fibers  by  huddling 
them  together  on  the  free-list. 

— Kbllby,  Eecord,  3196. 
Figs  placed  on  free-list. 

]Vo.  376. — There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun,  and  no  Democrat  and 
nobody  else,  be  he  from  California  or  be  he  from  Texas,  can  explain  why 
prunes  and  plums  should  be  struck  from  the  free-list  and  figs  retained 
upon  the  free-list.  They  are  all  three  Califori^ia  industries ;  three  young 
California  industries.  Figs  to-day  are  so  cheap  it  is  clear  that  their  price 
is  little  afiected  by  the  tans'.  It  scarcely  pays  now  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  dry  the  black  figs.  We  are  resorting,  with  great  success,  to  the 
white  Smyrna  fig.  If  Congress  will  stop  meddling,  if  it  will  keep  ofi^  its 
hands  for  a  little  while,  we  will  develop  the  industry  to  a  great  success. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  •  recommend  to  his  side  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  ^ 

— McKbnna,  California,  Record,  S203. 
Files. 

BTo.  377. — Files,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861,  were  nearly  all  imported, 
and  those  of  the  ordinary  size  were  sold  at  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per 
dozen.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Rhode  Island,  invented  a  machine  for  their 
manufacture  which  proved  a  success,  and  to-day  we  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  file-works  established  entirely  due  to  a  protective  tariff,  and 
find  that  files  of  equal  merit  are  now  sold  at  from  $2  to  $2.30  per  dozen. 
Of  files  only  to  the  amount  of  $40  were  imported  in  1887,  but  some 
thousands  of  American  workmen  now  find  employment  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  Record,  3020. 

Files— Price  less  than  the  tarifi*. 

BTo.  378. — I  desire  to  have  the  Clerk  read  in  my  time  a  few  remarks 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  great  Nicholson  File  Works  of 
Providence,  probably  the  best  expert  and  more  thoroughly  conversant 
with  this  trade  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States — perhaps  the 
best  file- maker  in  the  world : 

"  When  I  entered  this  business  in  1865  there  was  the  same  import  duty 
on  the  coarser  classes  of  goods  which  now  rules.    At  that  time  the  Eng- 
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lish  list  price  for  these  goods  was  |7  per  dozen.  The  market  then  was 
$7,  ten  off,  or  16.30  per  dozen,  and  it  was  at  that  price  I  began  selling. 
To-day  I  sell  the  same  goods  for  |2.S0  per  dozeif.  The  market  price  to- 
day is  ?7  (the  old  English  list  price),  seventy  off,  or  $2.10.  I  get  a  little 
more  than  some,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  long- established  reputation  of 
my  make.  Now,  this  immense  reduction  is  owing  entirely  to  the  heavy 
domestic  competition  stimulated  by  the  protective  system.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  Englishmen  had  control  of  our  market,  and  could  afford  to 
pay  our  duty  of  $2.50.  It  all  came  out  of  the  consumer.  To-day  we  sell 
the  goods  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  tax  itself.  When  that  much-con- 
doled-with  farmer  is  told  that  he  files  his  saw  with  a  "  highly-taxed 
file,"  I  hope  he  will  remember  that  it  is  only  and  precisely  because  a 
high  duty  is  levied  on  it  that  he  is  able  to  buy  it  so  chea  p." 

— Fakquhae,  Record,  ( 


Fire  Arms. 

IVo.  379. — In  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  the  entire  capital  em- 
ployed is  about  eight  and  one- fourth  million  dollars  ;  the  material  used 
costs  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  product  ag- 
gregates a  value  of  five  and  three-fourths  millions.  In  this  industry 
New  England  has  almost  a  monopoly,  famishing  over  seven  million 
dollars  of  the  capital, 'being  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  spending 
for  material  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  sixteen-eight- 
eenths  of  it  all,  and  furnishing  a  production  of  over  four  and  three- 
fourths  millions,  leaving  one  million  for  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and 
notwithstanding  she  has  the  monopoly  no  fault  is  heard  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  this  industry,  nor  has  any  disturbance  occurred  among  the 
laborers  so  employe'd.  „ 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3690. 

Fishery  treaty  and  JMills  bill. 

jVo.  380. — "Already  we  have  action  by  the  financial  exponent  of  the 
Administration  of  the  United  States — I  mean  Mr.  Mills — the  gentleman 
who  in  the  United  States  Congress  represents  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  stands  in  the  position  most  analogous  in  the  United  States  to  the 
finance  minister  in  this  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  who  propounds  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the 
House.  How  is  he  selected?  The  Democratic  party,  sustaining  the 
Government,  selects  a  man  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Administration  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  Mr.  Caelislb,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nominates  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  ;  and  therefore  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee occupies  the  position  of  representing  the  Government  in  bringing 
forward  such  bills  as  will  represent  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  supporting  the  Administration. 
What  have  we  seen?  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon  this  treaty  before  he, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  brings  forward  a  measure  to  do  what?  Why,  to 
make  free  articles  that  Canada  sends  into  the  United  States,  and  upon 
which  last  year  $1,800,000  of  duty  was  paid." 

******* 

"  I  say  that  under  this  bill,  which  has  been  introduced,  and  which,  I 
believe,  will  pass,  for  it  does  not  require  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  Republican  majority  is  only  one  in  the  whole  House,  to  pass  this 
bill ;  it  requires  a  majority  of  one  only,  and  I  am  very  sanguine  that  this 
bill  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  amendments  will  be  still  more  in  the  interests  of 
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Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day.  If  this  is  the  case,  iT  think  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  securing  the  free  admission  of  our  lum- 
ber, upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  11,315,450.  On 
copper  ore,  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid  to 
make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  more  cor- 
rectly—196,945.  On  salt  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered  free  by 
the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case  from  the 
first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  included 
amongst  vegetables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  thwe  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  term  '  vegetables  not  specially  enumerated '  will  not  exclude  pota- 
toes."   (Interview  Canadian  Minister  in  Boston  Herald.) 

— DiNGLBT,  Maine,  Becord,  5103. 

Flax— Don't  destroy  tlie  manufacture. 

Wo.  381. — This  telegram  is  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Phelps]  during  the  course  of 
his  remarks. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"New  Yoek,  July  11, 1888. 
"Hon.  Herman  Lehlbach, 

"  House  of  JiepresentcUives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"We  most  earnestly  urge  you  to  oppose  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tarifl  on  flax,  hemp,  and  their  products.  We  pay  from  two  to  three  times 
more  wages  than  European  manufacturers  do.  We  cannot,  for  this 
reason,  even  under  present  tarifi",  compete  in  fine  grades  with  foreign 
manufactures.  The  proposed  reduction  would  destroy  our  industry  here, 
increase  the  revenue  by  quadrui)ling  importations,  and  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  Europe  for  its  supply  of  flax  and  hemp  products. 

"MARSHALL  &  GO." 

■  — Jackson,  Record,  6690. 

Flax,  dressed,  not  raw  material. 

'No,  383. — ^I  have  a  purpose  in  making  these  statements.  I  want  to 
show  that  there  is  no  reason  why  flax  in  the  condition  called  dressed 
line  should  come  within  the  argument  urged  on  the  other  side  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill;  that  is,  the  argument  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
come  in  iree  as  raw  material.  Raw  material  is  not  a  proper  name  for 
importations  under  the  flax  and  hemp  schedule  of  any  article  whatever. 
For  this  reason  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  flax  and  hemp  come 
here  it  has  then  received  a  large  part  of  its  value  from  labor  alone,  and  is 
no  longer  raw  material.  Labor  has  taken  the  straw  of  little  value,  and 
when  it  reaches  us  it  is  worth  $200  per  ton. 

— Jackson,  Record,  6690. 

Flax,  duty  on. 

Xo.  383. — By  transferring  this  article  t3  the  free-list  we  reduce  the 
revenue  by  only  an  inconsiderable  sum.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  these  flax  fibers  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  but  $1,909,000 ;  of 
dressed  flax,  $649,000;  of  flax  not  dressed,  $1,027,000;  of  flax-tow,  $233,- 
000,  making  the  total  amount  of  imports  $1,909,000,  as  stated,  upon  which 
there  was  collected  an  aggregate  duty  of  $153,608.63. 

Now,  the  flax  that  comes  directly  in  competition  with  the  American 
flax  product  is  the  Russian  and  Canadian  flax,  being  used  for  the  same 
lurpose  as  ours,  generally  manufactured  into  wrapping  threads,  coarse 
lagging,  crash,  carpet-warp,  and  coarse  wearing  apparel. 

— Brown,  Indiana,  Record,  5485. 
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Flax— Effects  of  the  bill. 

No.  S84. — Such  statements  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  ma- 
jority to  change  their  bill.    Will  they  heed  this  testimony  ? 

"  New  Bbighton,  Pa.,  April  16, 1888. 

"  Dbah  Sihs  :  After  struggling  forty  years  we  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  important  industry  for  manufacturing  flax  and  hemp  twine 
from  American  hemp  and  flax.  About  the  year  1875  we  made  the  first 
twine  that  was  ever  used  on  a  grain-binder.  Increasing  the  qua.ntity 
each  year,  we  now  make  about  200  tons  annually  (in  addition  to  other 
twines),  all  from  American  hemp,  thereby  contributing  to  the  success  of 
that  great  labor-saving  machine,  the  grain-binder. 

"  If  the  duty  is  taken  ofi'  hemp  and  flax,  we  believe  there  would  not 
be  a  pound  grown  in  the  United  States.  We  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  nor  even  with  manufacturers  in  our  own  country 
who  are  located  near  the  seaboard,  as  the  freights  would  be  against  us 
and  we  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  our  mill.  Two  hun- 
dred hands  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  savings  of  two 
generations,  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery,  would  be  rendered 
worthless. 

"We  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  putting  of 
foreign  fibers  on  the  free-list,  and  the  lowering  of  existing  duties  on 
manufactured  goods. 

"  Very  respectfully,  "  BENTLEY  &  GERWIG,  Limited." 

— Jackson,  Record,  6691. 

Flax — England  protected  it  for  a  century. 

JTo.  285. — Our  free-trade  friends  delight  to  quote  England  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  I  will  caU  their  attention  to  something  they  are  not  likely  to 
speak  about.  England  protected  and  encouraged  her  flax  and  linen  in- 
dustries by  bounties  and  tarifis  far  higher  than  any  one  ever  asked  in 
this  country.  The  British  Government  published  in  1783  a  volume  of 
some  three  hundred  pages,  entitled  "A  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment now  in  force  relating  to  the  Linen  Manufacture." 

As  an  example  of  the  purpose  of  these  acts,  which  are  numerous,  I 
quote  the  preamble  of  a  few  of  them.    One  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  advancement  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland  (which  are  now  under 
great  discouragements)  will  not  only  employ  great  numbers  of  poor,  but 
will  be  a  general  good  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  realm." 

—Jackson,  Record,  4708. 
Flax  fiber  sbonld  be  protected. 

Wo.  S86.— The  farmers  in  the  Western  States  produce  about  12  000  - 
000  bushels  of  flaxseed.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  tariff  duty  on  flaxseed.  The  farmers  receive  a  fair  price  for  the 
product  by  reason  of  protection  against  cheaply  raised  seed  of  foreign 
countries.  A  large  number  of  oil-mills  have  been  erected  in  proximity 
with  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
price  of  flaxseed  oil,  which  ranged  from  about  80  cents  to  $1  per  gallon 
before  these  mills  were  established,  now  ranges  from  about  36  cents  to  65 
cents  per  gallon.  It  was  the  duty  on  the  seed  which  induced  these  re- 
sults. If  the  duty  placed  on  many  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  flax  fiber  was  increased,  it  would  induce  the  establishment 
of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of' articles  from  flax  fiber;  but  as  it  is  the 
foreign  manufacturers  of  such  articles  control  the  American  market  to  a 
great  extent.  —Thomas,  of  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 
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"SFlax  industry. 

Xo.  287.— Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  flax  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
industry.  It  is  raised  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
It  is  largely  produced  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia.  In  1860  our  flaxseed  product  was  but  566,000  bushels, 
while  in  1880  it  was  stated  in  the  census  at  7,171 ,00u  bushels,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  seed  product  has  now  reached  over  12,000,000  bushels. 

In  1880  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  421,098  tons  of  flax 
'Straw,  1,565,546  tons  of  fiber,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  production 
of  flax  fiber  in  the  United  States  is  over  2,500,000  tons.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  destroyed  in  the  United  States  at 
least  500,000  tons  of  flax  straw  every  year,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
sufficiently  near  manufactories  where  it  may  be  put  into  fabrics.  This 
industry  is  very  considerably  larger  than  that  of  hemp,  which  is  also 
transferred  to  the  free-list  in  this  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  there 
■were  12,000  tons  of  hemp  produced,  while  in  1880  the  product  had  di- 
rainished  by  more  than  one-half,  having  receded  to  5,025  tons. 

— Bbownk,  Indiana,  Record,  5485. 

Flax — ^Necessity  for  protection. 

Jio.  S88. — From  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  can  get  exact 
data  of  the  difference  between  one  of  the  best  running  thread-mills  in 
the  world,  at  Johnstone,  Scotland,  and  the  Grafton  Mills,  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Boston,  November  6, 1885. 

"  Sra :  Referring  to  the  Treasury  circular  sent  to  the  Grafton  Flax 
Mills,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  linen-thread  manufacturing, 
we  beg  to  submit  briefly  our  replies  upon  the  nfiain  points  suggested 

'  therein. 

******* 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing 

threads  at  Grafton  is  very  much  greater  than  in  Scotland :  (1)  the  duty 

of  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material  used ;  (2)  building  costs  100  per 

cent,  more;  (3)  machinery  costs  50  per  cent,  more;  (4)  coal  costs  200 per 

cent,  more ;  (5)  wages  are  at  least  100  per  cent,  higher.    Under  such  cir- 

'Cumstances  a  protective  duty  on  the  manufactured  thread  is  absolutely 

essential  to  the  existence  of  an  American  linen-thread  mill.    Taking 

into  consideration  all  the  various  items  of  increased  costas  enumerated, 

we  are  fully  satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 

linen-thread,  which  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  wduld  entail  the  most 

serious  results  upon  linen-thread  manufacturing  in  the  United  States, 

-and  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  domestic  thread  raanufactur- 

.  ers  to  hold  ther  own  against  foreign-made  thread. 

"  We  beg  to  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

"Yours,  faithfully, 

"J.  R.  LEESON  &  CO. 
"  Honorable  Seckbtaey  of  the  Treasury." 

— Farquhar,  Record,  6691. 

Flax— Present  duties. 

Sfo.  289. — The  present  duty  on  flax  straw  is  $5  per  ton ;  on  flax  tow, 
^10 ;  on  flax  not  hackled,  $20,  and  on  hackled  flax,  $40,  a  percentage  re- 
-spectively  of  10  73  on  flax  straw,  of  9.05  on  unhackled  flax,  and  of  7.06 
on  hackled  flax,  as  shown  by  the  importations  and  values  last  year, 
■^hese  percentages  are  very  low,  and  certainly,  if  the  growers  and  dressers 
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of  flax  are  to  have  protection  at  all,  as  low  as  can  reasonably  be  a3ked_ 
The  importations  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 1888,  amount  ix» 
$1,404,722.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  they  amounted  to  ^I,- 
908,845. 

The  farmers  of  Dakota  are  now  beginning  to  find  a  profitable  market: 
for  their  tow,  and  tow  mills  are  being  operated  in  many  sections  of  our- 
Territory.  But  the  protection  upon  tow  and  flax  straw  is  altogether  in- 
adequate now,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  free  list  simply  means  that  this^ 
portion  of  the  product  becomes  absolutely  worthless. 

,  — GiFFORD,  Record,  5791. 

Flax— Protection  or  waste. 

STo.  390. — ^Take  one  agricultural  industry  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa., 
for  illustration.    Flax  is  a  fairly  remunerative  crop  in  that  State  under 
the  protection  now  given  to  it  and  its  product,  flaxseed-oil.    Let  me- 
show  you  how  it  works.    A  poor  man  comes  to  Iowa  to  make  a  home- 
for  himself  and  family.    He  buys  160  acres  of  land  on  long  credit,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments,  and  this  accounts  for  a  large  amonnt 
of  the  mortgages  we  hear  so  much  about.    In  the  olden  time  it  took  ai 
whole  season  to  break  up  a  portion  of  his  land  to  be  ready  to  sow  graiik 
in  the  second  season ;  since  we  have  had  a  fair  duty  on  flaxseed  he  com- 
mences to  break  up  his  land  in  the  spring  and  as  fast  aa  he  has  10-  acres- 
broken  he  puts  it  in  flax.    By  the  Ist  of  July  he  has  50  acres  broken  and 
sown  in  flax,  from  which  he  can  realize  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  the 
first  year,  and  in  addition  have  his  ground  ready  for  wheat  or  com  the 
succeeding  season.    The  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  make  his  payment  on 
his  land  and  support  his  family  during  his  first  season. 

We  in  Iowa  have  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  we  would  have  fac- 
tories erected  in  our  State  to  utilize  the  lint  of  our  flax  fields  into  thread! 
and  linen.  That  hope,  if  this  bill  is  to  pass,  will  never  come  to  fruition.. 
The  lint  will  rot  on  the  ground  where  it  is  thrashed. 

— Gkae,  Eecord,  4289. 

Flax — Prepared  fiber  not  raiv  material. 

Wo.  391. — Take  fiax  after  it  is  grown  and  ready  to  be  cut  or  pulled„ 
I  presume  our  friends  would  then  call  it  raw  material,  but  in  fact  it  has' 
required  great  labor  to  bring  it  to  that  condition.  The  land  had  been 
cleared  and  fenced  by  labor  ;  the  soil  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed  by 
labor,  and  the  seed  sown  by  labor.  Bat  flax  when  grown  is  of  a  very 
trifling  value,  so  little  that  in  this  country  thousands  of  tons  are  burned- 
because  the  farmers  are  unable  to  utilize  it. 

But  after  the  flax  is  grown  it  goes  through  the  difierent  processes  of 
rotting  or  retting,  rippling,  and  scutching— each  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  skilled  labor. 

The  following  description  I  ask  to  have  printed  will  show  more  fully 
than  I  can  describe  the  labor  that  is  bestowed  on  flax  before  it  becomes 
what  is  called  dressed  line  and  is  ready  for  spinning.  It  is  then  worth 
$200  per  ton,  nearly  all  of  which  is  labor.  Even  then  it  is  treated  by  thisi 
bill  aa  raw  material. 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  retting  flax,  water  retting  and  dew  retting. 
Water  retting  is  followed  mainly  in  Western  Europe.  The  bunches  of 
flax  are  sunk  in  large  shallow  dams,  and  held  down  by  turf.  The  water 
causes  certain  chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  the  fiber,  which  soften&- 
it  and  fits  it  for  manufacture.  Dew  retting  is  mainly  in  vogue  in  Russia.  ' 
There  the  stalks  are  simply  left  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun,  air,  rain,  and  dews  until  similar  chemical  changes  are  brought 
about. 
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"After  the  stalks  have  been  retted  the  seeds  or  berries  are  combed  out. 
This  is  called  rippling.  Hnally  the  flax  is  passed  through  breaking  or 
"scutching"  machines,  which  beat  out  the  shiyes  or  wooden  cores.  It 
is  then  ready  for  the  manufacturer. 

"  See,  then,  how  much  labor  has  been  expended  upon  the  flax  in  order 
to  make  even  raw  material  of  it.  It  has  been  sowed,  pulled,  tie'd,  retted, 
rippled,  and  scutched.  Or,  omitting  the  work  done  before  it  leaves  the 
field  in  which  it  grew,  it  has  gone  through  three  separate  and  distinct 
processes  before  it  comes  to  the  spinning  mill." 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  6690. 

Flaxseed.    (See  also  Iiinseed.) 

Flaxseed  to  go  on  tree-list. 

Wo.  293. — This  unequal  duty  is  not  just  to  the  farmer,  and  the  duty 
on  flaxseed  should  be  raised  to  at  least  40  cents  per  bushel  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  the  free-list,  and  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  should  be 
lowered.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  being  intended  to  break 
up  trusts  and  monopolies  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Bight  here  is  an 
example  of  how  this  is  done.  The  product  of  the  farmer  is  free  of  duty 
absolutely.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  raw  product,  flax  straw,  flax  not 
hackled  or  dressed,  flax  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  tow  of  flax  or 
hemp,  and  flaxseed,  are  all  on  the  free-list. 

The  farmers  who  are  striving  to  develop  the  bleak  prairies  of  the 
Northwest,  with  but  few  manufacturing  industries  among  them,  must 
ship  the  raw  material  from  their  farms  to  the  mills  of  other  sections  and 
to  the  markets,  there  to  compete  for  a  price  with  the  raw  products  of 
other  countries  entered  duty  free,  put  upon  the  market  by  labor  which 
does  not  average  20  cents  per  day. 

— GiPTOED,  Eecord,  5791. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed. 

Tio.  393. — ^The  present  law  protects  the  linseed-oil  industry  by  a 
tariff  of  25  cents  per  gallon  upon  all  imported  oil,  and  20  cents  per  bushel 
on  flaxseed.  Under  that  protection  the  raising  of  flaxseed  by  our  farmers 
has  increased  from  an  annual  produce  of  700,000  bushels  to  over  12,- 
000,000,  which  crop  finds  a  ready  cash  market  from  the  linseed-oil-mills 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  bringing  to  the  pockets  of 
the  American  farmers  the  sum  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
each  year. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mills  bill  profess  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the 
American  farmers.  How  can  you  explain  to  the  farmers  of  the  great 
and  growing  West  the  necessity  of  destroying  an  industry  worth  $12,- 
000  000  to  the  farmer  in  order  to  reduce  the  revanue  to  the  Government 
$84|380.11  ?  A  policy  that  not  only  deprives  the  farmers  of  $12,000,000, 
bat  enriches  the  linseed  capitalists  of  England  at  the  expense  of  American 
citizens. 

Number  of  milU. 

Pennsylvania S 

Minnesota 3 

Wisconsin 3 


Ohio 21 

Indiana 7 

Illinois 12 

Iowa 11 

Missouri 4 

Kansas 2 

Nebraska 1 

Dakota 1 


Michigan 1 

New  York 7 

Total 81 


— Williams,  Becord,  6214. 
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Flaxseed  oil. 

Wo.  394. — I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  subject  and  referring  spe- 
cially to  the  duty  on  oil.  If  the  oil-mills  are  destroyed  and  the  market 
for  the  seed  is  taken  from  the  farmer  then  the  crop  becomes  worthless, 
as  it  is  only  valuable  as  they  can  sell  the  seed  to  be  manufactured  into 
■oil.  If  the  price  of  oil  is  so  low  that  the  manufacturers  cannot  pay  a  fair 
price  for  the  seed  the  growing  of  flax  must  cease  and  our  farmers  beciome 
the  sufferers.  The  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  oil  over  50  per 
•cent.  I  ask  that  it  shall  only  be  reduced  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  that  it 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 1889,  so  that  the  farmers,  I  re- 
peat, may  have  the  privilege  of  garnering  their  present  crop  with  the  law 
as  it  was  when  the  seed  was  sown,  and  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
law  would  remain.  It  is  a  reasonable  request  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  objection. 

The  amendment  I  offer  reduces  the  duty  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  farmers  of  the  great  West  I  protest  against  a  further  reduction. 
We  ask  that  our  farmers  shall  be  protected  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
India.  The  flaxseed  of  India  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  raised  hjy 
our  people  and  yields  4  per  cent,  more  oil,  and  with  the  insignificant 
sum  paid  for  labor  in  India  our  mills  must  close  and  our  farmers  must 
cease  to  grow  flax  unless  they  can  be  protected  substantially  as  now. 

— Pbekins,  Record,  6325. 

Flax  thread— Ijabor  and  reduced  cost. 

Wo.  395. — When  Barbour  Brothers  introduced  their  Mackay  thread 
ior  shoes  they  sold  it  at  90  cents  a  pound.  They  have  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  all  these  years,  umil  now  the  price-list  shows  that  they 
flell  it  at  57  cents  a  pound.  First  they  sold  spool  thread  at  $1.07  a  pound  ; 
now  they  sell  it  for  68J  cents  a  pound.  Has  the  consumer  been  injured  ? 
'  Mr.  Barbour  farther  says : 

"  While  I  am  an  American  born,  and  the  industry  I  represent  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  is  thoroughly  American,  I  am  also  a  large  stockholder  in  a 
flax-spinning  company  in  Ireland ;  and  that  you  may  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive wages  paid  in  the  two  countries,  I  would  state  that  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  two  mills,  as  recently  compared,  differed  only  about  $500,  the  number 
of  hands  in  the  Irish  mill  being  2,900  against  1,400  in  the  New  Jersey  mill." 

—Phelps,  Record,  6686. 
Flax  thread- Redace  protection  and  increase  revenue. 

]Vo.  396. — In  connection  with  his  remarks  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the 
following  letter: 

"  Nbw  York,  March  31, 1888. 

"  Dbae  Sir  :  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  Barbour  Flax  Spinning 
Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  you  regarding 
the  flax-thread  industry,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  which 
the  proposed  Mills  bill  would  have  upon  it. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  linen  thread  is  at  present 
40  per  cent.,  this  company  has  paid  on  an  average  for  the  past  five  years 
over  |60,COO  a  year  in  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of  linen  thread,  finished 
and  ready  for  market,  which  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  import  than 
to  manufacture  here. 

'•The  Mills  bill  would  cut  down  protection  on  these  goods  to  25  per  cent., 
and  as  a  consequence  would  shut  down  a  large  portion  of  machinery  and 
throw  hundreds  of  hands  out  of  employment.  Should  this  bill  pass,  I 
think  I  do  not  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that  the  company  would 
■find  it  profitable  to  import  four  times  the  quantity  previously  imported. 
Therefore,  instead  of  reducing  the  revenue  in  this  particular  case  to 
$37,500,  it  would  in  reality  increase  it  to  $150,000. 

— Phelps,  Record,  f 
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Vlax  and  hemp. 

Wo,  3S7. — ^The  linen  industry  of  the  United  States  is  small  to  what  it 
should  be,  but  it  ia  safe  to  say  that  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  will  prac- 
tically end  it,  and  close  all  the  factories,  unless  it  may  be  a  very  few  on 
the  seaboard.  By  this  bill  flax,  hemp,  and  kindred  fibers  are  placed  on 
the  free-list,  and  duties-  on  manufactured  articles  are  greatly  reduced. 
Much  of  our  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  hemp  for 
fiber,  and  we  ought  to  raise  and  manufacture  all  we  use.  This  industry 
Tiever  has  been  adequately  protected ;  it  ia  not  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  it  goes  without  saying  that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  it 
will  be  abandoned. 

In  1885  we  produced  12,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed.  The  fiber  of  this 
«eed,  amounting  to  150,000  tons,  and  that  ought  to  have  been  worth  to 
the  farmers  $34,000,000,  was  burned  up.  Why,  do  you  ask  ?  Because  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labor  to  treat  the  fiber  and  manufact- 
ure it,  and  without  protection  sufiieient  wages  cannot  be  paid  to  obtain 
it.  Here  is  an  industry  that  if  protected  should  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  skilled  laborers  and  would  enable  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
and  especially  the  Northwest,  to  farm  their  lands  with  more  profit  than 
they  can  in  wheat  and  corn. 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  4709. 

^lesh  and  blood  competition. 

If  o.  398. — Free  trade  means  cheapness  to  the  few  rich  idlers  with 
fixed  incomes,  but  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  harder  work  to  the  work- 
ers, who  are  many.  (  Goods  are  too  cheap  for  us  when  they  are  chep,per 
than  we  can  make  them.  Competition  with  long  hours  and  low  wages 
•will  bring  us  to  long  hours  and  low  wages.  "  Comijetition  for  cheapness 
iDecomes  competition  in  cheap  labor,  and  competition  in  cheap  labor 
means  competition  in  flesh  and  blood." 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 

food  and  animals. 

Jfo.  399. — The  next  class  of  duties  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  on 
a,rticles  of  food  and  animals.  Of  these  the  value  imported  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $112,273,076,  paying  a  duty  of  $67,998,334,  but  of  this 
sum  the  articles  of  sugar,  fruit,  and  rice,  valued  at  $90,898,000,  paid  a  duty 
of  $63,190,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  taxes  levied  on  food 
and  animals.  These  are  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
every  family  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  to  reduce  surplus  revenue,  what  better  mode  could  be  suggested 
than  to  repeal  one-half  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  thus  directly  relieve  the 
people  from  $28,250,000  of  taxes  on  an  article  in  most  general  use  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  bearing  a  tax  of  82  per  cent.  No  such 
■suggestion  is  made  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary,  nor  do  I  care  to  ex- 
plore the  reasons  for  their  silence. 

— General  Sheeman,  Record,  202. 

X'ooling  the  people. 

No.  300.— Mr.  Chairman,  "the  hand  of  Esau  "  will  be  offered  again. 
Democracy  will "  put  on  the  very  good  garments  "  of  Republicanism  once 
more,  which  she  "  keeps  at  home  "  with  her,  and  "  the  little  skins  of  the 
tids  "  she  will  put  about  her  hands  "  and  cover  the  bare  of  her  neck  " 
with  them,  and  she  will  be  able  to  truly  say,  "  That  what  I  sought  came 
quickly  in  my  way."  [Laughter.]  And  when  she  is  asked,  "Art  thou 
in  favor  of  protection  ?"  she  will  answer,  "  I  am."  The  voicei  will  be  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  device  will  not  deceive  this  time.  The  people  will 
not  blesB,  nor  serve,  nor  worship  thy  party  this  time.  Mr.  Chairma  n ,  when 
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it  comes  near  to  them,  the  smell  of  its  record  will  not  be  "as  the  smell 
of  a  plentiful  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.^'  K  cannot  come  again- 
deceitfully  and  get  the  votes  of  the  people.  They  have  found  it  out  at 
last.  It  has  taken  them  some  time  to  do  so,  but  the  revelation  is  now 
complete.    President  Lincoln  once  said : 

"  A  political  party'may  fool  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  the 
people  part  of  the  time;  but  no  political  party  can  fool  all  the  people  all 

the  time.  ,„„,,' 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3614. 

Foreign  labor  bills— Anti-panper  and  cooly  bills  passed  by 
Republican  party. 

Xo.  301.— Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  the  Democratic  but  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  passed  the  anti-pauper  immigration  bill.  It  was  not  the 
Democratic  but  the  Republican  party  that  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  cooly  laborers  under  contract.  It  was  not  the  Democratic 
party  that  placed  upon  the  statute-books  of  this  nation  that  blessed  law 
known  as  the  homestead  act.  It  was  the  Republican  party  that  for  the- 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  made  labor  free.  I  hold  that  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  party  on  this  question  ought  to  estop  forever 
its  leading  members  from  posing  in  political  contests  in  the  attitude  of 
the  friends  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  country. 

— WooDBDEN,  Record,  4000. 

Foreign  industries  in  United  States.    (See  9Io.  433.) 
Foreign  labor— Democratic  masque  removed. 

Bfo.  303. — If  you  are  going  to  legislate  to  mike  wages  higher  by  im- 
posing a  tax,  you  should  put  the  tax  on  the  men,  not  on  the  goods.  If 
you  want  to  protect  our  workingmen  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 
why  do  not  you  take  measures  to  keep  that  pauper  labor  from  coming  < 
here?  Free  trade  in  labor  and  protection  on  everything  the  laboring 
man  buys,  and  that  is  called  protection  to  American  labor. 

— FoED  (Dem.),  Record,  3609. 

Foreign  markets— Capture  of— (Wool.) 

'No.  303.— But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  we  need  above  all  things 
to  capture  the  foreign  markets  for  our  manufactures  of  wools ;  that  to  get 
these  markets  we  must  produce  these  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  furnished  by  any  other  manufacturing  nation.  This  means  that  the 
cheapest  possible  labor  and  material  must  be  employed  in  these  manu- 
factures, for  these  are  the  chief  elements  of  their  cost.  Can  we  afibrd 
to  obtain  these  markets  at  such  a  cost?  In  the  struggle  this  policy  in- 
vites with  the  cheap  wools  of  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  cheap  wages  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and 
Ga-eat  Britain,  we  may  not  only  fail  to  secure  this  wider  market,  but  lose 
our  own.  And  what  are  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  how  do  they  com- 
pare in  value  and  extent  with  our  own  ?  The  five  countries  exporting 
woolen  goods  with  the  value  of  their  exports  last  year  are  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary $10,935,641 

Belgium 15,381,328 

France 71,702,91» 

Germany , 51,701,216 

England 113,048,557 

Total ^62,769,561 

Of  the  above  the  United  States  bought  $45,000,000.    Deduct  this,  and 
there  is  left  of  the  world's  market  $217,000,000,  while  our  own  market  is 
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worth  annually  quite  $300,000,000.  Our  home  market  is  worth  more,  by 
nearly  one-third,  than  the  entire  "  world's  markets,  if  we  could  capture 
them  all." 

— Browne,  Indiana,  Eecord,  3527. 

Foreign  markets  and  protection. 

No.  304. — Our  opponents  meet  us  with  the  statemept  that  the  pro- 
tective system  keeps  ua  from  selling  goods  in  a  foreign  market. 

I  cite  an  exhibit  of  our  foreign  exports  from  1846  to  1880  to  show  what 
efifect  tariff  laws  have  upon  export  trade.  In  what  is  called  the  free- 
trade  era,  from  1846  to  1860,  our  exports  per  capita  were  $9.94 ;  in  the 
protective  era,  from  1866  to  1880,  it  was  $14.33  per  capita.  Our  exports 
•  for  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  were .  50  per  cent,  more  under  pro- 
tection than  under  free  trade.  The  truth  is,  our  foreign  commerce  never 
grew  as  rapidly  as  it  has  since  we  have  had  a  protective  poUcy.  The  in- 
■crease  of  our  foreign  trade  in  1846  to  1860  was  70  per  cent;,  but  from  1866 
to  1880  it  was  300  per  cent.  Our  foreign  commerce,  imports  and  exports, 
in  1866  was  $400,000,000 ;  in  1880  it  was  $1,500,000,000. 

Consult  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  en  commerce,  and 
you  will  find  that  our  exports  to  each  foreign  country  do  not  have  the 
slightest  reference  to  our  imports  from  that  country.  I  find  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Dingley]  cites  that  we  exported  last  year 
to  Great  Britain  productions  to  the  value  of  $363,000,000,  but  imported 
from  that  country  only  $165,000,000.  We  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dies $70,000,000,  but  exported  only  $24,000,000. 

Have  these  gentlemen  heard  of  any  one  in  this  country  who  proposes 
to  stop  buying  sugar  in  Cuba  because  she  buys  so  little  of  us  ?  We  im- 
ported $53,000,000  from  Brazil,  but  Brazil  bought  of  us  only  $8,000,000. 
What  becomes  of  a  doctrine  that  we  can  sell  only  as  we  buy  in  the  light 
of  such  facts  as  these  7 

— OwBN,  Eecord,  5551. 

Foreign  market— Transportation  waste  of  force. 

Wo.  305. — All  unnecessary  transportation  is  a  waste  of  energy,  and 
our  development  ought  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  reducing  it  to  the 
minimum.  Of  all  things  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying our  own  necessaries  of  life.  With  our  vast  area,  offering  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  every  dollar  expended  in  the  development 
of  our  latent  possibilities  raises  the  wall  of  defense  against  possible 
foreign  foes,  and  largely  serves  the  purpose  of  naval  and  miUtary  ex- 
penditures. 

Transportation  only  consumes ;  it  does  not  create.  It  is  a  tax  on  every 
article  carried,  and  should  be  avoi4ed  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  forces 
now  going  into  its  wasteful  service  released  for  more  profitable  and  pro- 
ductive labor,  or  at  least  not  increased  unnecessarily.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  encouraging  the  building  up  of  home  markets.  As  we  are  legis- 
lating for  this  country  and  not  for  any  other,  the  first  step  is  to  relieve 
our  people  from  dependence  upon  the  foreign  market.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  consumed  here  is  a  bushel  less  added  to ,  the  foreign  surplus,  and 
every  acre  of  land  taken  from  wheat-growing  and  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses means  so  much  less  wheat  for  an  already  overloaded  foreign  mar- 
ker. We  largely  control  the  grain  prices  in  Liverpool  by  the  quantities 
we  send  there. 

Wheat  bears  transportation  better  than  any  other  cereal,  having  the 
greatest  value  proportioned  to  its  weight;  and  still,  at  present  prices, 
wheat  300  miles  or  more  west  or  northwest  of  Chicago  pays  one  bushel 
out  of  every  three  to  transportation  companies  between  the  place  of  its 
production  and  Liverpool.    Every  third  bushel  is  given  away  for  the 
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transportation  of  the  other  two.    A  considerable  part  of  the  price  re-  . 
ceived  for  the  other  two  bushels  is  paid  for  carrying  back  sueh  articles  a» 
the  farmer  needs. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  ia  the  industrial  and  commercial  system  Demo- 
crats promulgate  when  they  want  "to  tear  down  the  walls  in  order  that 
our  farmers  may  have  open  markets  of  the  world." 

— ELiiTGEN,  Record,  4233. 

Foreign  market  unreliable. 

Wo.  306.— If  the  American  farmer  cannot  deijend  upon  England  as 
a  foreign  market  for  his  wheat  or  produce  when  his  home  market  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  decline  or  overflow  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and  the 
increase  of  agricultural  products,  where  can  he  look  ?  In  what  part  of 
the  world  must  he  seek  a  market  ? 

In  seven  years  our  exports  of  wheat  from  this  country  decreased  over 
92,000,000  bushels  and  the  value  of  the  exports  fell  oflTover  $117,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  received  $117,000,009 
less  for  the  wheat  exported  in  1886  than  for  the  export  of  1879.  This 
was  a  loss  of  over  61  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wheat  exported,  and  of 
over  70  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  export  value  of  a. 
bushel  of  wheat  in  1881  was  over  $1.24  and  in  1886  it  was  only  87  cents> 

During  this  time  there  has  been  no  export  duty  in  this  country  or  im- 
port duty  in  England  on  wheat.  Absolute  free  trade  has  existed  be- 
tween these  two  countries  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  and  the  resultant 
facts  are  apparent  to  every  one. 

^-Symes,  Record,  4311. 

Foreign  market  unreliable. 
No.  307. — Average  export  prices  for  the  figcal  years  from  1876  to  1885, 
compared  with  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 


Corn   per 
bushel. 

Wheat  per 
bushel. 

Cotton  per 
pound. 

Butter  per 
pound. 

Cheese  per 
pound. 

1876  to  1885 

$0.B8» 
.506 

.873 

$0.11 
.10 

$0,181 

:161 

$0.1054 

1885,  1886,  1887 

.09 

Decline 

.07  31-40 

.29  3-40 

.01 

.021 

.0154 

Comparative  yearly  loss 
above  periods : 

to  American  farmers  c 

n  said  cro] 

[>s  between 

....$112  500,009 

....  130,500,000 

27,000,000 

On  dairy  products 

98,000,000 

Total  yearly  loss 468,000,000 

The  table  showing  the  comparative  loss  to  agriculture  for  the  years 
1885, 1886,  and  1887,  as  contrasted  with  the  period  from  1876  to  1885,  is 
not  open  to  that  objection,  and  the  total  yearly  loss  on  corn,  wheat,, 
cotton,  and  dairy  products  for  this  period  of  $468,000,000  is  not  explaina- 
ble otherwise  than  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  currency.  The 
aggregate  for  the  three  years,  1885, 1886,  and  1887,  of  the  comparative 
losses  thus  established  is  $1,404,000,000,  from  which  I  deduct  the  compara- 
tive loss  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  planter,  and  find  the  net 
comparative  loss  on  corn,  wheat,  aud  dairy  products  to  have  been  $1,- 
323,000,000,  most  of  which  fell  upon  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

— Faequhak,  Record,  4489. 
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Foreign  trade,  growth  of. 

Wo.  308.— In  1860  our  exports  were,  in  round  numbers,  $336,000,000, 
and  our  imports  but  $373,000,000. 

From  1860  to  1870,  notwithstanding  the  great  war  which  occupied  half 
the  decade,  our  exports  had  grown  to  $420,000,000,  the  imports  being 
$432,000,000. 

And  in  1880  our  exports  were  $841,000,000  and  imports  $741,00,000,  ex- 
cess of  imports,  $100,000,000. 
The  per  capita  of  exports  and  imports  for  1860  and  1880  is  as  follows: 

Per  capita. 

1860.  Imports $1  00 

Exports 1  ll 

1880.  Imports 1  07 

Exports i 1  66 

— BuTTEEWOETH,  Record,  4397-8. 
Foundry  and  macMne-shop  prodnctions. 

No.  309. — ^In  foundry  and  machine-shop  productions  the  country  has 
invested  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  materials  used 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  three  a^d  a  half  millions,  and  the  annual 
product  therefrom  is  about  two  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollars. 
New  England's  investment  in  this  industry  is  over  thirty-one  millions 
of  dollars ;  she  pays  for  materials  twenty  millions,  and  her  finished 
product  is  worth  forty-three  millions,  or  about  one-nfth  of  the  entire 
capital,  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  value  of  finished  products. 

— Gallincjek,  Record,  3691. 

Fz?ee  list,  no  articles  placed  on  by  Mills  bill. 

Jfo.  310. — It  is  claimed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  that  the  Mills  bill  is  not  a  free-trade  tariff.  There- 
are  fifty-three  industries  which  in  this  bill  you  have  put  on  the  free  list.^ 
Certainly  as  to  those  industries  there  can  be  no  question  that  you  have 
adopted  free  trade.  Heretofore  these  industries  have  been  encouraged 
and  maintained  by  protective  duties,  but  now  in  this  bUl  you  place  every 
one  of  them  upon  the  free-list.  These  industries,  including  the  wool  and 
other  farm  products  placed  on  the  free  list,  enriched  the  country  last  year 
with  products  valued  at  $500,000,000  and  gave  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands of  workmen.  This  is  a  big  slice  of  free  trade  for  one  bill,  not  taking^ 
into  account  the  damage  that  will  be  done  by  reductions  of  duties  that 
will  invite  injurious  foreign  competition  to  other  industries. 

— DiNGi/BY,  Record,  6417. 
Free  rair  material. 

Wo.  311. — Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  raw  material  ?  If  there  is  a  phrase 
in  the  English  language  that  has  been  and  now  is  a.bstractly  and  deceit- 
fully used,  it  is  "  free  raw  material."  Congress  and  the  people  have  been 
treated  to  an  exceedingly  large  supply  of  very  free  and  very  raw  mate- 
rial on  this  tariff  question  of  late. 

The  President  insists  upon  free  raw  material.    He  says  : 

"  Tlie  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  raw  material  used  in  manu- 
facture or  its  importation  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  price  of  these  articles.  It  would  not  only  relieve  them  from 
the  increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manu- 
factured product  being  itself  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid 
upon  such  products  as  a  compensation  to  our  manufacturers  for  the  pres- 
ent price  of  raw  material  could  be  accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction 
or  free  importation  would  serve  largely  to  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not 
apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our 
manufacturers." 
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The  President  here  shows  his  want  of  comprehension  of  the '  whole 
tariff  system.  In  one  paragraph  he  persuades  the  farmers  that  the  tariff 
which  protects  the  manufacturer  is  a  great  wrong  to  them.  In  another 
paragraph  he  attempts  to  show  the  manufacturer  that  he  will  be  bene- 
fited by  putting  what  he  calls  "  raw  material "  upon  the  free-list.  The 
President  forgets  or  ignores  the  fact  that  putting  '  raw  material"  on  the 
free-list  would  ruin  many  of  the  great  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

— Symes,  Record,  4306. 

Free  raw  material. 

Wo.  313. — But  the  proposition  of  free  raw  material  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes,  which  is  in  every  Democratic  speech  made  in  this  Hous|, 
and  which  is  a  continual  song  in  the  mouth  Of  every  free-trader,  is  about 
as  absurd  as  any  part  of  the  free-trade  argument.  What  is  raw  material? 
Nothing  that  has  been  made  valuable  by  human  labor ;  nothing  that  has 
been  wrought  or  developed  by  the  skill  or  muscle  of  man.  But  free- 
traders make  their  classification  to  suit  themselves.  Some  place  raw 
material  at  one  stage  of  the  manufacture  and  some  at  another,  and  when 
an  article  has  been  wrought  to  the  condition  next  to  the  last  degree  of 
perfection,  so  that  they  would  not  protect  any  workman  except  him 
whose  labor  has  been  applied  to  the  last  process  of  production,  most  of 
our  free-traders  cease  to  call  it  raw  material.  This  free  raw  material 
proposition  of  the  free-trader  is  a  deceptive  one.  It  is  an  attack  upon 
protection  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  think  will  be  the  more 
effective  because  it  is  plausible  and  taking.  There  is  no  really  raw 
material  upon  which  any  duty  exists. 

I  desire  to  append  here  the  following  speech  and  resolutions  of  Hon. 
A.  S.  Hewitt,  now  Democratic  may  or  of  New  York  City,  made  at  a  work- 
ingman'a  meeting  some  time  ago : 

[Extract  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  speech.] 

"  Protection  to  American  manufacturers,  but  protection  to  labor  and 
laborers.  The  value  of  every  manufacture  is  made  up  entirely  of  the 
wages  paid  to  produce  it.  Coal  and  iron  in  the  mines  cost  nothing.  They 
are  the  free  gift  of  God.  But  they  are  excavated  by  the  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  workman;  by  him  they  are  wheeled,  carted,  boated  to  market; 
by  the  workman  they  are  carried  to  the  mill;  by  the  workman  the  fur- 
nace is  heated  and  charged  ;  by  him  the  iron  is  puddled,  rolled,  put  up 
for  market,  carried  thither,  and  sold.  It  is  labor,  labor,  labor  that  con- 
stitutes every  addition  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  it  is  the  man  who 
bestows  that  labor  who  should  enjoy  all  the  fruits  thereof. 

— MiLLiKBN,  Eecord,  4252. 
(> 
Free  raw  material. 

Wo.  313. — They  now  claim  that  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  the 
American  difficulty.  If  we  could  only  remove  that  tariff,  then  we  could 
produce  against  the  world. 

How  valueless  a  ton  of  iron  ore  slumbering  in  the  mountain  !  How 
cheap  a  tree  waving  in  the  forest !  Statistics  say  it  takes  $1.12  to  land  a 
ton  of  coal  on  top  of  the  ground  in  Illinois  or  Indiana.  It  takes  a  like 
sum  of  money  to  deliver  it  on  a  side  track  in  Chicago ;  that  is  $2.24. 
The  teamster  dharaes  75  cents  to  deliver  that  ton  at  the  home  of  the 
•citizen.  He  can  deliver  but  five  loads  a  day  on  the  average.  That  makes 
f  2  99,  and  the  consumer  pays  $3.50  for  the  coal.  No  one  has  ever  quar- 
reled with  that  price.  The  cheapness  of  material  while  in  the  state  of 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  value  attaches  to  it  just  as  labor  is  applied,  is  the 
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solemn  lesson  this  country  is  trying  to  teacli  the  free  ta-ader.  That  labor 
creates  all  values  is  an  economical  truth  so  apparent  that  all  men,  even 
men  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber,  ought  to  understand  it. 

— OwKN,  Record,  5551. 
Free  sugar — wliy  not?    (See  No.  113.)- 
Free  trade  fallacies.    (See  THo.  336.) 

Free-trade  principles— An  authoritative  statement. 

'So.  314.— A  "  convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  public  meetings 
in  various  States  cf  the  Union  "  was  "  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1831,  remonstrating  against  the  existing  tariff  of  duties." 
A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  prepared  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  memorial  containing  this  summary : 

"  Your  memorialists  respectfully  pray : 

"  First.  That  the  duties  be  po  reduced  as  to  leave,  after  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  only  that  amount  of  revenue  which  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  Government. 

"  Secondly.  That,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  present  exaggerated  duties  on  some  articles,  the  duties  on  all  im- 
ported articles,  not  free  of  duty,  be  ultimateljr  equalized,  so  as  that  the 
duty  on  any  such  articles  shall  not  vary  rflaterially  from  the  general  rate 
of  all  the  duties  together,  or,  in  other  words,  from  a  uniform  duty  ad 
valorem  on  all  imported  articles  subject  to  duty. 

"  Thirdly.  That  wines,  teas,  coffee,  and  similar  articles  be  not  added  to 
the  list  of  those  now  free  of  duty,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  subject  to 
duties,  corresi)onding  in  proportion  to  their  respective  value  with  those 
laid  on  other  imported  articles  subject  to  duty." 

The  committee  estimate  the  amount  of  gross  revenue  required  (after 
the  debt  was  paid)  at  $13,600,000,  and  the  volume  of  imports  subject  to 
duty  at  $54,664,000 ;  thus  requiring  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
for  revenue  only  on  all  imported  articles. 

(Senate  doc.  55,  vol.  1, 1st  sesB.,  22d  Cong.,  entitled :  "Memorial  of  the 
.  Committee  of  the  Free-Trade  Convention.") 

Free  trade  a  Confederate  doctrine. 

Wo.  315. — Now  I  do  noteay  this  because  all  but  two  of  ihe  majority 
•of  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  are  from  the  late  Confederate 
States,  whose  constitution  declared  for  free  trade,  nor  alone  becaus"  these 
gentlemen  were  all  ardent  adherents  and  valiant  defenders  of  that  consti- 
tution and  still  believe  in  the  superior  excellence  of  free  trade  as  an  eco- 
nomic policy,  though  these  are  indeed  suspicious  circumstances,  but  be- 
cause the  bill  itself  discloses  its  hostility  to  the  protective  principle. 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  there  a  better  statement  of 
what  is  meant  by  this  kind  of  tariff  than  that  found  in  Article  II,  section 
8,  of  the  constitution  of  the  late  Confederate  States.    It  is  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

"  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  revenue  nec- 
essary to-pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
granted  from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations 
from  foreign  nations  be  laid,  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry  ; 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Confederate  States. 

— Gko0t,  Record,  4405. 

Free  trade,  avowed  purpose  of. 

No.  316.— In  a  speech  at  the  Waterborough  dinner,  given  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Caro- 
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lina,  gave  expression  to  their  resolve  when  he  said,  "  We  must  prevent 
the  increase  of  manufactories,  force  the  surplus  labor  into  agriculture,, 
promote  the  cultivation  of  our  unimproved  Western  lands  untili  provis- 
ions are  so  multiplied  and  reduced  in  price  that  the  slave  can  be  fed  so- 
cheaply  as  to  enable  us  to  grow  our  sugar  at  3  cents  a  pound.  Then,  with- 
out protective  duties,  we  can  rival  Cuba  in  the  production  of  that  staple- 
and  drive  her  from,  our  markets." 

— Kbllby  (Quotations  from  "  Cotton  is  King  "),  Record,  3195. 

Free  trade— Britisli  farmers. 

Bfo.  317. — Re^d  now  what  the  British  official  said  in '  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  day.  If  free  trade  is  such  a  grand  thing  for  the  farm- 
ers, why  this  Condition  of  the  British  farmer?    The  official  said  : 

"  That  the  prolonged  depression  of  agriculture  in  England  is  a  matter 
that  surpasses  the  Irish  problem  in  interest  and  danger.  The  loss  in 
values  for  the  last  year  is  put  at  nearly  1250,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
current decrease  in  all  kinds  of  live-stock.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  steady- 
increase  of  unemployed  persons  who  formerly  earned  a  living  as  farmers, 
the  present  number  being  estimated  at  700,000,  while  those  who  are  able- 
to  find  employment  have  to  work  at  greatly  reduced  wages." 

Now  I  want  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  British  sources  to  show  why  the 
Britisher  is  so  interested  in  having  us  adopt  free  trade  or  reduce  our 
tariffs.  Hon.  Alfred  Morris,  connected  as  an  official  with  the  Manchester 
British  Union,  says :  ■ 

"A  reduction  of  tariffs  in  America  will  most  undoubtedly  lead  to  an 
augmentation  of  the  mass  of  imports  into  the  States. '  The  effect  of  abo- 
lition or  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  respectively  on  the  mass  of  imports  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree.  In  either  case  an  enormous  amount  of  internal' 
production  in  the  States  will  be  displaced.  Tampering  with  the  tariff 
mu3t  flood  the  American  market  with  foreign  manufactures,  to  the  dis-  ■ 
placement  of  her  labor  and  impoverishment  of  the  community  at  large." 

There  is  the  honest  truth.    How  dp  the  revenue  reformers  like  it? 

— Petbes,  Record,  4718. 
Free  trade  and  California  gold. 

BTo.  318. — But  this  only  represents  the  result  for  a  single  year  ;  and 
for  a  fuller  comparative  view  of  the  workings  of  these  two  systems  take 
the  last  ten  years  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  1850  to  1860,  in  every 
one  of  which  but  one  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us.  The  total 
balance  against  us  for  those  years  was  $327,547,695,  thereby  taking  that 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

Only  for  one  thing  this  constant  drain  upon  the  gold  of  the  country 
must  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.    That  one  thing  was  the  dis- 
covery of  geld  in  California  in  1848,  early  in  the  era  of  free  trade.    From   , 
her  mines  came  a  supp|ly,  between  1850  and  1860,  of  $526,000,000,.and  this 
enabled  us  to  meet  this  constant  demand  and  avert  widespread  disaster. 

Only  for  this,  more  serious  still,  not  only  to  manufacturers  but  to  every 
American  industry,  would  have  been  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846. 

Now  over  against  this  sum  of  $327,447,695  of  coin  which  went  out  of 
the  country  in  ten  years  under  free  trade,  let  us  set  the  result  for  the  last 
ten  years,  from  1876  to  1886.  The  balance  was  every  year  in  our  favorr 
and  amounted  to  the  grand  total  of  $1,578,996,786. 

— Gkout,  Record,  4406. 
Free  trade  can  be  reached  gradually. 

jVo.  319. — The  Democratic  party  is  not  a  free-trade  party. 

This  bill  also  shows  that  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  making  a 
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reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a  purely  revenue  basis  at  one  blow,  but  is  will- 
ing that  reduction  shall  take  place  gradually,  so  that  the  various  indus- 
tries may  adjust  themselves  to  the  chauRed  schedule. 

Then  away  with  this  deluding  cry  ci  protection  to  American  labor. 
It  has  been  used  and  is  still  being  used  to  deceive,  hoodwink,  and  blind 
labor  to  the  real  situation.    Protection  is  only  furnished  to  capital. 

— Stone  (Dem.),  Kentucky,  Kecord,  4402-3. 

Free  trade — Cheap  goods  and  cheap  men. 

Wo.  330.— The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  messsige 
to  Congress,  talks  very  glibly  about'the  reduced  price  of  goods  compen- 
sating for  any  reduction  of  wages  which  might  be  brought  about  by  his 
tariff  policy.  And  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
free-trade  theorists. 

Oh,  yes,  cheap  goods  a  nd  cheap  products  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm  ' 
are  the  things  to  make  men  happy  and  contented  with  theirjot  in  life. 
I  deny  it  utterly.  Adults,  with  no  one  dependent  upon  them,  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  bare  living.  But,  sir,  the  wage-worker,  the  toiler  in^ 
summer's  lassitude  and  winter's  frosts  and  snows,  wants  more  than  a 
living.  He  wants  something  for  old  age — something  for  his  children. 
Besides  being  fed  and  clothed  they  want  books  to  read,  and  pens  and 
ink  and  paper  and  pencil.  They  want  an  education  with  which  to  flght 
life's  battle. 

Sir,  go  talk  to  the  toilers  in  the  iron  hills  and  coal  mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Yirginia,  or  the  bituminous-coal  deposits  of  the  great  West 
about  the  advantages  of  cheap  food,  and  cheap  clothing,  and  cheap  com- 
modities of  every  description,  and  they  will  tell  you  very  quickly  that 
what  they  want  is  steady  employment  and  good  wages,  and  they  will 
take  care  of  the  food  and  clothing  part  of  this  whole  business. 

For  myself,  I  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  am  opposed  to  cheap  goods 
and  cheap  agricultural  products.  Cheap  goods  and  cheap  products  mean 
cheap  labor — ^starvation  wages  for  toiling  slaves,  without  hope  and  with- 
out ambition  for  the  future.  Huts  and  hovels  and  nakedness  and  pau- 
perism and  crime  follow  sadly  after  the  procession  of  cheap  labor. 

— Bound,  Eecord,  4482. 

Free  trade  declared  by  democratic  party.    (See  Nos.   163, 
163,  164,  165,  166,  184.) 

Free  trade  defined. 

Wo.  331. — ^Free  trade  does  not  deny  the  right  to  tax  imports,  but  in 
such  taxation  it  eliminates  protection.  England  has  a  revenue  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  from  this  source,  all  laid  upon  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  and  so  it  is  wholly  unprotective. 

(The  English  theory  and  Democratic  argument  are  one  and  the  same. — 
Ed.) 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Eecord,  6930. 

Free  trade  and  Democratic  party. 

UTo.  333. — Mr.  Chairman,  confining  myself  within  the  limit  allowed' 
me  and  paring  down  my  remarks  accordingly,  I  propose  to  reply  to  an- 
other statement  made,  not  only  in  this  Hall,  out  at  the  other  eud  of  the 
Capitol.  Not  long  ago,  in  order  to  extricate  his  party  from  the  dilemma 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  message  of  the  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  declared  that  his  party 
was  not  for  free  trade ;  that  free  trade  was  a  myth  and  a  folly.  That 
declaration  has  been  echoed  on  this  floor  time  and  again  since  the  open- 
ing of  this  debate.  I  propose  now  to  diSf)rove  by  clear  and  conclusive 
evidence  the  truth  of  that  declaration. 
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1.   PYRAMID  OF  BRITISH  PEEB  TEADB  LITERATURE. 

IVo.  3S3.— I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the  vote  was  taken 
in  the  last  Congrees  upon  the  question  of  considering  the  Morrison  bill, 
the  deformity  of  which  was  so  hideous  that  it  was  strangled  by  a  Demo- 
cratic House,  desks  of  members  were  garnished  with  pyramids  of  British 
leaflets  to  enlighten  the  average  Congressmen  upon  the  beauties  of  Mor- 
lison  free  trade. 

II.  FREE  SHIPS. 

'No.  334. — Another  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  show  the  free-trade 
proclivities  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  favorable  report  of  a  measure 
inown  as  the  '' shipping  bill "  by  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives. 
It  provides  that  foreign-built  ships  shall  be  put  on  the  American  register 
free,  and  that  every  conceivable  article  that  enters  into  the. construction 
of  a  vessel,  from  the  keel  to  the  bow,  from  the  hull  to  the  mast-head, 
from  the  nail  to  the  anchor,  shall  hereafter  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

III.  MILI£  BILL. 

Bfo.  335. — This  interesting  free-trade  production  is  now  upon  one  of 
the  House  calendars,  ready,  perhaps,  for  an  enforced  consideration.  Its 
passage  will  close  down  every  ship-yard  in  America ;  throw  thousands 
out  of  emplojrment,  and  American  ship-building  will  be  only  a  pleasing 
reminiscence  of  the  past.  I  am  certain  it  will  not  receive  a  single  Re- 
publican vote.  Republican  Representatives,  true  to  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection, are  in  favor  of  American  ships,  built  by  American  hands,  out  of 
American  material,  and  manned  by  American  seamen. 

IV.   BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

Xo.  336. — As  farther  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  have 
undertaken  to  prove,  the  message  of  the  President,  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party,  has  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  every  British 
newspaper.  The  London  Spectator,  the  Saturday  Review,  the  London 
Times,  the  Economist,  the  London  Statist,  the  London  Post,  the  London 
Standard,  the  London  Globe,  the  London  Daily  News,  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
the  People's  Journal,  the  Haddington  Courier,  the  Scotchman,  the  Lon- 
don Iron,  the  London  Ironmonger,  the  London  Colliery,  Guardian,  the 
London  Echoi  and  the  London  Coal  Trade  are  ainong  the  number.  [Ap- 
plause on  Republican  side.] 

— WopDBUEN,  Record,  4004. 

Free  trade— Democratic  party  for  it. 

IVOi  337. — I  will  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read  three  extracts 
from  the  comments  of  the  same  press  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  irank- 
lin  Pierce  was  a  candidate  for  President  against  Winfield  Scott.  They 
were  for  free  trade  then — they  are  for  free  trade  now,  and  know  and 
command  their  allies  here. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  The  triumph  of  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  brought  for- 
ward by  the  men  of  the  South  will  secure,  probably  forever,  the  ascend- 
ency of  liberal  commerci3,l  principles." 

*  *  «*  *  «  » 

"  In  this  respect  and  on  this  point  we  take  General  Pierce  to  be  a  fair 
representative  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  as  such  a  valuable 
practical  ally  to  the  commercial  party  of  this  country." — London  Times, 
1852.  ' 

*  »  *  *  *  *  « 

"  As  regards  England,  public  sympathy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candidate.    Not  that  General  Pierce  is  con- 
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sidered  the  better  man.  Far  otherwise.  He  is  merely  accepted  as  the 
nominee  of  the  great  party  in  the  Union  who  desires  to  push  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  to  its  utmost  limits." — Wilmer'A  Smith's  Liverpool 
Times,  1852. 

*,*  **  *  ** 

"  The  two  parties  of  the  Republic,  AVhig  and  Democrat,  that  is,  con- 
servative andf  progressive,  protectionists  and  free  trade,  appear  to  have 
raarshaled  their  forces  and  selected  their  candidates  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion. Every  Englishman  of  almost  every  class  rejoices  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  success  for  the  Democratic  free-trade  party." — London  Dispatch, 
1855. 

— Allbn,  Michigan,  Eecord,  4982. 

Free  trade— Democrats  for  it. 
STo.  338. — The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Eayner]  said : 
"I  follow  my  party  upon  this  great  issue,  the  issue  of  the  hour;  and  I 
have  no  right,  sir,  to  look  to  any  industry  in  your  district  or  in  pay  dis- 
trict or  in  the  district  of  any  other  man  in  this  country  when  the  great 
fundamental  qtiestion  before  the  whole  country  is,  whether  or  not  the 
systematized  plan  of  robbery  and  plunder  which  has  been  in  existence 
so  long  shall  be  kept  up  against  the  rights  6f  the  whole  American  people." 
[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ctox]  said  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress : 

"The  first  prejudice  to  be  overcome  is  that  so  often  answered.  It  is 
verbal.  It  relates  to  the  phrase  '  free  trade.'  '  God  save  us,'  said  an 
eminent  man, '  from  the  evil  spirit  and  from  metaphors  ! '  It  is  idle  to 
explain  that  freedom  and  trade  in  themselyes,  together  or  separately,  are 
not  obnoxious  to  any  one.  No  one  champions  slavery  and  isolation. 
Free  traders  have  but  one  object :  to  be  rid  of  that  state  of  afiairs  which 
lorbids  nations  to  exchange  with  each  other  their  various  products,  un- 
trammeled  by  hostile  and  prohibitory  tariff." 
Speaker  Carlisle,  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  said : 
"  If  we  were  called  upon  now  for  the  first  time  to  declare  a  principle 
or  inaugurate  a  policy  upon  this  subject  I  should  hesitate  to  announce 
my  adherence  to  the  creed  which  demands  the  largest  liberty  in  law ; 
that  doctrine  which  opens  the  channels  of  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  invites  the  producer  and  consumer  to  meet  on  equal  terms  in 
a  free  market  for  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  for  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  all  commercial  restrictions  are  in  the  end  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  people." 

^Geout,  Eecord,  4407-8. 

Free  trade— Depression  of  producers. 

HTo.  339. — In  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  depression  the  commis- 
sion says: 

"We  have  observed  above  that  the  complaint  proceeds  chiefiy  from  the 
classes  who  are  more  immediately  and  directly  concerned  in  production, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  wealth  annually  created  in  the  conn- 
try  a  smaller  proportion  falls  to  the  share  of  the  emplpyers  of  labor  than 
formerly.  The  diminution  in  the  rate  of  profit  obtainable  from  produc- 
tion, from  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  has  given  rise  to  a  widespread 
feeling  of  depression  among  the  producing  classes.  It  is  from  these 
classes,  and  especially  from  the  employers  of  labor,  that  the  complaint 
chiefly  proceeds. 

"  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  receipt  of  fixed  salaries,  who 
draw  their  incomes  from  fixed  investments,  have  comparatively  little  to 
complain  of.    Those  classes  of  population  who  derive  their  income  from 
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foreign  investments  or  from  property  not  directly  connected  with  foreign 
industries,  appear  to  have  little  ground  of  complaint.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  profited  by  the  remarkably  low  prices  of  many  commodities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  capitalists,  the  monopolists,  the  importing 
merchants,  and  those  who  derive  large  fixed  incomes  from  bonds  and 
other  investments  who  are  and  who  have  always  been  clamoring  for 
free  trade  in  this  country.  It  is  from  the  employers  of  labor,  from  the 
workingmen  who  produce  the  products  and  build  up  the  ibdustries  of 
the  country  that  the  demand  comes  for  a  protective  tariff. 

— Symes,  Record,  4307. 
Free  trade— Do  we  want  increased  importations  ? 

Wo.  330. — Do  the  farmers  want  increased  importations  of  agricultural 
products  ?  Of  barley  alone  there  were  $6,152jO00  of  value  imported  last 
year,  and  of  vegetables  a  value  of  $2,276,000.  The  total  imports  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  1887  free  and  dutiable  were  in  value 
$197,808,240.  Of  this  sum  $46,678,443  was  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the 
remainder  paid  a  duty.  Do  the  agriculturists,  want  the  duties  all  re- 
moved and  their  products  driven  from  this  market  ?  Seven  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  glass  came  into  this  country 
last  year.  Do  the  glass-blowers  want  this  volume  increased  ?  Five  mill- 
ion five  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pottery  of  for- 
eign make  entered  our  market  last  year.  Do  the  potters  want  this  vast 
sum  augmented?  Will  the  wool-lowers  who  were  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  116,000,000  worth  of  foreign  wool  last  year  relish  the  prospect 
of  having  their  product  further  displaced  next  year ;  and  the  labor  en- 
gaged in  woolen  manufactories  in  this  country,  are  they  anxious  that  the 
$44,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods  imported  in  1887  in  competition  with 
the  products  of  their  labor  shall  be  multiplied  in  1889  ?  All  these  im- 
portations will  be  greatly  increased  if  this  bill  ehali  becom^  a  law.  Every 
invoice  of  foreign  goods  which  comes  here,  the  like  of  which  we  can  make, 
crowds  out  just  so  much  American  labor.  Is  there  to  be  no  limit  to  this 
foreign  invasion  ? 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4753. 
Free  trade — Dodging  tlie  issne. 

Wo.  331. — There  is  not  a  member  on  this  floor  who  dares  to  openly 
advocate  and  commit  his  party  to  the  support  of  the  present  tariflf  laws 
of  this  country.  But  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  people  protec- 
tionists battle  against  a  phantom  of  their  own  creation,  which  they  call 
"  free  trade,"  a  thing  that  no  member  on  this  aide  has  advocated  or  hinted 
at.  Afraid  of  the  real  issue  before  the  country  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  raise  and  discuss  an  issue  that  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  in  Con- 
gress for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  Ihe  gentleman  from  Mississippi  allow  me  to  ask 
him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  STOOKDALE.  I  will,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  ask 
the  question  without  going  into  an  argument  and  consume  my  time. 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi is,  whether  it  was  not  the  evasion  of  that  issue  which  brought 
success  to  your  party  ? 

Mr.  STOOKDALE.    Where? 

Mr.  WEBER.  In  New  York.  And  was  not  Samuel  J.  Randall  sent 
to  close  protection  States  of  the  North  whom  you  now  declaim  against 
on  this  floor,  and  that  it  was  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall  who  saved  vour 
party  ?  ■' 

Mr.  STOOKDALE.  I  do  not  know  what  power  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dall has  in  New  York.  If  he  saved  the  Democratic  party  I  desire  to  do 
him  honor. 
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^ut  I  take  this  diacasiion  here  on  thia  floor  as  voicing  the  sentimenta 
'of  the  two  great  political  parties  on  this  question,  and  we  need  not  go  to 
New  York  or  elsewhere  to  ascertain  what  they  are. 

The  people  know  as  well  as  we  can  tell  them  what  parties  have  done, 
and  will  pass  upon  it ;  h»it  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  us,  anxious 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  at  this  session  of  this  Fiftieth  Congress. 

— Stockdalb  (Dem.),  Record,  4582. 

Free  trade  dogma  forced  all  otiier  measures  to  the  cal- 
endar. 

STo.  333. — But  they  say  wheat  is  lower  than  it  was.  Ah  !  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  my  silver  friends.  Since  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Morrison  bill  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  either 
by  my  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bland]  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mills]  on  the  subject  of  silver.  Before  their  master's  edict  on  tariff 
was  issued  they  attempted  to  make  this  country  believe  the  great  evil 
we  were  laboring  under  was  silver  alone ;  that  the  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  silver  C5used  the  depreciation  in  the  American  market,  especially 
for  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  such  products  as  could  be  produced  in  India 
and  other  silver  countries ;  but  now  they  have  forsaken  their  silver  god 
and  are  worshipping  their  party  idol,  free  trade. 

Why,  sir,  I  would  not  want  to  call  it  cowardice,  but  when  I  see  a  man 
JTunning  away  from  a  flght  I  have  my  opinion  as  to  what  started  him 
running;  and  I  find  the  Democrats  who  since  Cleveland  issued  his  anti- 
silver  proclamation  before  his  inauguration  made  a  desperate  flght  for 
free  coinage  are  in  this  Presidential  year  lashed  like  curs  away  from  sil- 
ver into  the  free-trade  manger  of  the  master  where  their  only  yelp  is 
tariff,  tariff,  tariff.  They  have  followed  their  dictator  and  abandoned  all 
pension  legislation,  telegraph,  railroad,  land,  pleuro-pneumonia,  convict 
and  contract  labor,  money  and  currency,  ship-building,  harbor  defense, 
gun-making,  admission  ofStates,  Hennepin  canal,  private  calendar,  civil- 
service  reform,  interstate  commerce,  eight-hour  law,  anti-monopoly,  Chi- 
nese, Mormons,  fraud  in  refunding  bonds,  and  Oklahorha.  You  have 
abandoned  all  other  legislation,  and  have  made  everything  subservient 
to  this  one  dogma  of  free  trade.  — Behmm,  Eecord,  5219. 

Free  trade,  eflfect  of. 

BTo.  333. — Eloquent  appeals  are  made,  on  this  floor  in  favor  of  open- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world  to  American  products ;  but  when  that  time 
comes  the  mills  of  Manchester,  Dover,  Great  Falls,  Rochester,  Suncock, 
Franklin,  and  other  places  in  my  State  will  be  as  silent  as  the  linen  mills 
of  Ireland  are  to-day,  and  the  "  hum  of  countless  industries,"  now  heard 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.  A  "  free 
.aad  open  market"  means  competition  with  England, ' China,  Australia, 
and  Canada.  It  m^ans  either  that  they  will  possess  our  markets  and  de- 
stroy our  industries,  or  else  that  our  mechanics  and  workingmen  will  ac- 
cept the  wages  and  live  in  the  same  manner  that  the  people  of  these 
■counlries  do.  It  means  that  the  prosperous  and  thrifty  mechanics  of 
New  England,  who  own  pleasant  homes  and  have  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  of  England,  where,  according  to  English  testimony,  not  a  sin- 
gle workingman  or  mechanic  owns  the  house  which  covers  his  head. 
There  is  no  other  alternative,  however  cunningly  the  Democratic  party 
may  try  to  make  it  appear  otherwise. 

— Gallingeh,  Eecord,  5558. 

Free  trade  England  and  tlite  United  States. 

No.  334. — While  carefully  avoiding  any  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
jective system,  he  shows  the  iiidustrial  condition  of  different  countries 
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entering  into  competition  with  England,  and  speaks  particularly  of  the- 
growing  industries  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Eussia,  and  Spain,  all  or 
which  countries  have  protective  tariffs.    He  the*  adds : 

"  Finally,  a  terrible  competitor  to  all  European  manufacturing  coun- 
tries has  grown  up  of  late  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  Manufactures 
must  grow  in  the  States ;  and  they  are  growing  at  such  a  speed— an- 
American  speed — that  in  a  very  few  years  the  now  neutral  markets  will 
be  invaded  by  American  goods." 

While  this  alien  but  far-sighted  English  writer  sees  that  our  system 
has  already  prepared  the  way  for  invading  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world,  our  Democrats  are  telling  us  that  we  must  change  that  system 
and  suffer  adversitjr  instead  of  prosperity  before  we  can  compete  in  for- 
eign markets.  This  is  strange  logic,  that  we  must  be  embarrassed  at 
home  and  our  home  system  broken  down  by  the  politicians  before  we 
can  prosper  abroad.  No  better  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  law  and 
method  of  our  American  prosperity  than  the  following  statement  which, 
he  gives  aa  to  the  general  law  of  development :       _  _ 

"As  soon  as  any  industry  has  taken  firm  ropt  it  calls  into  existence 
hundreds  of  other  trades,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  steps  have  been  made 
and  the  first  obstacles  have  been  overcome  the  growth  of  industries  goes- 
on  at  an  accelerated  rate." 

In  that  sentence  is  written  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  go  farther  for  testimony  touching  the  break-down  of  that 
English  system  for  the  introduction  of  which  into  our  Country  this  bill 
is  the  opening  wedge.  Every  business  man  of  our  commercial  cities 
knows  that  the  condition  of  England  is  that  described  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary commission,  and  so  vividly  stated  above  by  Prince  Kropotkin.. 

— Kban,  Record,  4257. 

Free  trade— England's  view  of  Democratic  policy. 

Bfo.  335. — It  is  well  known  that  England  is  the  great  champion  of" 
free-trade,  and  has  long  desired  that  our  tariff  laws  should  be  repealed 
that  she  might  fill  our  markets  with  her  goods,  manufactured  with  her-- 
poorly  paid  labor.  Let  ussee  whether  her  people  consider  the  President's 
message  and  the  Mills  bill  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
and  whether  they  think  that  free  trade  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  leading  papers  of  recent  date  : 
[From  the  Saturday  Eeview.] 

"  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  President  has  not  acted  without 
previously  consulting  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  and  securing 
their  approval.  He  and  they  have  taken  up  again  the  old  free- trade 
policy  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians,  unconnected  with  what,  in  the 
jargon  of  American  politics,  was  called  the  sectional  question." 
[Prom  the  People's  Journal,  Dundee.] 

"A  great  sensation  has  been  created  by  President  Cleveland's  message, 
and  if  the  policy  which  it  indicates  be  carried  out  it  will  produce  almost 
as  much  effect  in  this  country  as  in  America.  The  tariff  reform  which 
the  President  recommends  goes  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  raw  materials.  Should  Congress  give  effect  to  this 
proposal,  its  immediate  result  would  be  an  enormous  stimulus  to  English 
industry." 

[From  the  Haddingtonshire  (Scotland)  Courier.] 

"  This  much  is  certain,  that  another  fierce  contest  is  pending  in  America 
over  the  principle  at  issue.    If  it  terminates,  as  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 
do,  in  the  direction  of  a  relaxation  of  those  imposts  that  now  so  vexa- 
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tiou^ly  hamper  commercial  iatercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  th& 
United  States,  we  may  look  to  an  impetus  being  given  to  our  home  trade- 
that  will  go  fir  to  make  up  for  the  depression  of  late  years." 
[The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal.] 

"  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  President's  message,  though  by  no  means 
new,  are  now  brought  so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  American 
Congress  and  of  American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given 
to  the  party  which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade." 
[From  "A  member  of  Parliament "  by  cable  to  the  free-trade  New  York 

Herald.] 

"  To  convert  the  "United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleve- 
land, and  send  him  all  its  publi  cations  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free-trade , 
Cleveland  vsaved  it.  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song  all  through  England- 
to-day." 

THE  DBATH-KNBIL  OP  PEOTECTION. 

"  The  New  York  representative  of  the  London  Daily  News  telegraphs  : 
'  Eeporta  from  Washington  are  increasingly  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
the  tariff-reform  bill.  It  is  to  be  reported  to  the  House  early  this  week^ 
and  its  passage  without  material  modification  is  now  generally  expected. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  tariff  reform  is  steadily  growing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  notable  demonstration  will  be  made  here  on  April  13,- 
when  the  Reform  Club,  organized  after  the  message  was  published,  will 
open  the  temporary  club-house.  Mr.  James  Eussell  Lowell  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting  and  make  the  principal  speech.. 
The  clab  has  over  six  hundred  members.  Its  sudden  growth  is  only  one 
of  many  signs  that  American  intelligence  is  at  last  awake.  Nothing  in 
American  politica  is  more  ovious  than  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  has^ 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  protection.' 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Eeview,  of  London. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President's  message  is  hailed  with  delight 
in  England,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  threatens  destruction  to  AmericaiL 
industries;  and  if  English  manufacturers  had  the  power  the  Mills  bill 
would  soon  become  a  law. 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  4704. 
Free  trade— Englisli  depression. 

Bfo-  336. — The  commissioners  assign  among  others  two  special' 
causes  of  the  depression :  the  protective  tariff  which  they  say  has  built 
up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent excluded  foreign  importations ;  and  the  protective  tarifis  of  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries,  which  have  not  only  excluded  Brit- 
ish goods,  but  have  also  resulted  in  large  importations  of  manufactured 
goods  into  England  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries.  They 
conclude  that  not  only  has  England's  foreign  market  been  partially 
taken  away  from  her  by  protective  tariffs,  but  that  her  home  market  is 
being  seriously  injured  by  the  foreign  competition  of  nations  whose  in- 
dustries have  been  built  up  by  protective  tariffi. 

The  commission  says  in  its  final  rejwrt : 

"  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief  agencies  which  have- 
tended  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things  is  the  protectionist  policy  of  so 
many  foreign  countries  which  has  become  more  marked  during  the  last 
ten  years  than  in  any  previous  period  of  any  similar  length.  The  high 
prices  which  protection  secures  the  producer  within  the  protected  area 
naturally  stimulates  the  production  and  impels  him  to  engage  in  compe- 
titiou  in  foreign  markets. " 

— Symes,  Eecord,  4307. 
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Free  trade  exports  money  that  comes  not  baeh. 

Wo.  337. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  may  fairly  be  stated  in  this 
way.  The  free-trader  says,  let  us  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest, 
that  is,  from  foreigners.  To  pay  for  it  we  must  send  ouc  money  out  of 
the  country,  or,  so  far  as  they  will  take  them,  we  can  exchange  cotton, 
meat,  and  grain.  The  effect  of  this  must  of  course  be  to  stop  manufact- 
uring unless  we  are  willing  to  manufacture  at  lower  rates  and  cheaper 
prices  than  foreigner^.  The  money  we  send  away  will  not  come  back, 
and  every  year  the  country  must  get  poorer  and  poorer.  The  President 
says  that  locking  up  one  or  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  our  own 
Treasury  withdraws  money  from  circulation,  makes  times  hard,  and  may 
bring  on  a  panic.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  if  we  send  that  much 
to  foreign  countries  every  year  to  buy  goods  and  never  get  it  back  ?  Is 
the  surplus  so  dangerous  we  want  to  send  it  to  Europe  and  Asia  to  get  it 
out  of  the  road  ?  Is  that  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  it?  The  protectionist 
says  anything  we  buy  abroad  that  we  can  produce  or  make  at  home  is 
dear  at  any  price.  We  have  coal,  limestone,  and  ore ;  let  us  build  fur- 
naces and  rolling-mills,  employ  our  own  people,  make  our  own  iron,  and 
keep  our  money  at  home."  It  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat, 
potatoes,  and  meat  to  his  neighbors  who  are  making  the  iron  than  to 
have  to  pay  railroads  and  ships  for  carrying  it  thousands  of  miles  to  find 
a  foreign  market. 

— Jackson,  Record,  4711. 
Free  trade  and  farm  products. 

Bfo.  338. — But  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  while  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  would  be  raised,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  wages 
and  the  farmers'  products  would  always  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  world- 
standard,  because  farm  products  are  generally  the  result  of  individual 
labor  segregated  and  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore 
not  so  niuch  the  subject  of  combination  and  monopoly  in  the  interest  of 
the  producer,  but  only  the  jobber.  Moreover,  the  farmer  cannot  suddenly 
increase  or  reduce  his  product  at  will,  for  he  must  sow  and  reap  at  times, 
or  in  seasons  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  cannot  so  readily  adjust 
his  product  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  as  can  the  rich  for- 
eign manvLfacturer.  His  crops  are  perishable,  and  must  generally  be 
gathered  and  sold  when  they  are  ripe ;  and  while  his  cattle  and  live-stock 
must  always  be  fed,  they  cannot  always  be  held,  but  must  be  slaughtered 
without  regard  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  values.  Moreover,  the  elements, 
the  weevil,  the  grasshopper,  the  cut-worm,  the  hog  cholera,  pleuro-pneu- 
moma,anda  thousand  other  pests,  have  often  more  to  do  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  products  than  the  farmer  himself  has ;  and  as  his 
products  fructify  at  certain  periods  well  known  to  the  blood-sucking 
speculator,  this  commercial  free-trader  has  more  to  do  with  the  price  of 
the  farmer's  product  than  has  the  farmer.  Therefore  I  repeat,  sir,  that 
free  trade  will  always  pull  the  farmer's  product  to  the  lowest  world- 
standard,  while  it  will  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  just  in 
proportion  as  they  can  drive  out  home  manufactures  and  establish  an 
exclusive  foreign  monopoly  of  these  products. 

— Bkumm,  Record,  5218. 

Free  trade— Oeorge  recognizes  it. 

Jf  o.  339.— Henry  George,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  events,  as  he  is  also  a  close  reasoner,  says,  in  relation  to  the 
discussion  in  Congress  of  the  bill,  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mills  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Mills's  speech  in  opening  the  tariff  debate,  as  printed  in  fall  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  justifies  the  impression  produced. by  the  tele- 
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graphic  reports.  It  is  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  most  eflfective  free-trade 
speech,  abounding  with  telling  points  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  pro- 
tection.    It  ought  to  be  largely  circulated  as  a  campaign  document." 

Also  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  McMillin,  he  says : 

"  If  there  remained  in  the  mind  of  any  one  a  lingering  doubt  lest  the 
issue  between  the  two  giant  parties  should  be  belittled  into  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  tariff  tinkering,  Mr.  McMillin's  speech  on  the  reopening  of  the 
tariff  debate  on  Tuesday  last  should  dispel  it.  '  I, would  be  gratified,'  said 
the  Tenneessee  Congressman, '  to  have  any  man  explain  the  justice  of 
requiring  one  man  to  contribute  a  tax  in  order  to  make  another  man's 
vocation.'    This  is  not  talking  tariff  reduction ;  it  is  talking  free  trade." 

— Lehlbach,  Kecord,  4264. 

Free  trade,  gospel  of. 

Sfo.  340. — But  our  free-trade  friends  (and  by  that  term  I  include  any 
man  who  favors  putting  on  the  free-list  anything  we  can  make  here  in 
suflBcient  quantity,  or  lowering  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  the 
article  undei-  control  of  the  foreign  manufacturer)  say  that  tariff  duties 
raise  the  price  of  the  product  and  rob  the  consumer,  while  not  enhancing 
wages ;  that  they  foster  monopoly,  shut  us  out  from  the  foreign  market, 
and  produce  overproduction.  Herein  is  the  whole  gospel  of  free  trade. 
'Now,  let  us  consider  these  dogmas  seriatim. 

First,  they  allege  that  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  products  and  robs 
the  consumer.  While  this  is  false,  as  I  shall  show,  hereafter,  yet  if  it 
were  true  that  it  raises  the  price,  this  in  itself  would  not  of  necessity  be 
an  evil,  for  if,  under  a  homogeneous  Government,  a  thorough,  system  of 
protection  would  raise  the  value  of  one  or  more  products  of  labor,  it 
would,  if  not  interfered  with  by  a  cheaper  commercial  system,  raise  all 
products  of  labor  and  all  wages  of  labor ;  for  in  a  locality  or  country  of 
diversified  interests  and  resources  like  ours,  where  the  people  rule,  all  ' 
wages  and  products  of  labor,  if  protected  against  extrinsic  factors,  would 
relatively  adjust  themselves  to  a  common  level,  unless,  of  course,  affected 
by  some  special  element,  as  patent-right,  limited  quantity,  or  area. 

— Bbdmm,  Kecord,  5218. 

Free  trade— Orasping  at  sbadotrs. 

IVo.  341. — Does  your  mouth  water  at  the  prospect  ?  What  market 
do  you  give  up  for  all  this  ?  Where  is  the  best  market  in  the  world  ? 
Where  the  people  have  the  most  money  to  spend.  Whes-e  have  the  peo- 
ple the  most  money  to  spend?  Eight  here  in  the  United  States  of 
-America  after  twenty- seven  years  of  protectionist  rule.  And  you  are 
asked  to  give  up  such  a  market  for  the  markets  of  the  world !  Why  tlie 
history  of  such  a  transaction  was  told  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  classic.    You  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  JSsop,  the  fabulist. 

Once  there  was  a  dog.  He  was  a  nice  little  dog.  Nothing  the  matter 
with  him  except  a  few  foolish  free  trade  ideas  in  his  head.  He  was  trot- 
ting along  as  happy  as  the  day,  for  he  had  in  his  mouth  a  nice  shoulder 
•  of  succulent  mutton.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  stream  bridged  by  a  plank. 
He  trotted  «long,  and,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  plank,  he  saw  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  dived  for  them.  A  minute  after  he  was  crawl- 
ing up  the  bank  the  wettest,  the  sickest,  the  nastiest,  the  most  mutton- 
less  dog  that  ever  swam  ashore. 

—Reed,  Record,  4673. 

Free  trade — How  Canada  invites  it. 

Hfo.  34S.— Executive  document  293,  of  May  3,  is  resi)ectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  House  and  the  country  for  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion.   Nor  must  I  fail  to  mention  the  policy  our  Canadian  friends  have 
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Been  fit  to  pursue  In  the  matter  of  their  valuation  of  our  imports.  I  have 
caused  to  be  examined  the  various  tariffs  of  the  nations  of -ttie  world,  and, 
so  far  as  they  make  distinct  mention  of  the  subject,  they  are  in  accord 
with  our  own,  which  fixes  the  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the  wholesale  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  country  of  production.  This 
rule  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  trade,  as  all  commercial  transac- 
tions of  any  moment  are  based  on  that  rule.  But  Canada  has  seen  fit 
to  make  a  very  harassing  exception  to  this  rule,  and  imposes  her  duties 
upon  the  retail  value  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  for  consumption  in  the 
countries  of  production,  and  as  the  United  States  in  the  great  bulk  of 
her  common  necessities  is  the  only  country  she  has  to  deal  with,  it  means 
an  assessment  of  duty  upon  the  retail  value,  the  value  at  which  goods 
enter  into  daily  consumption  in  the  homes,  and  not  in  the  markets,  of 
the  IJnited  States. 

^^Bakek,  New  Tork,  Eecord,  4480.. 

Free  trade— How  England  lamented  tlie  Morrison  bill. 

Wo.  343. — England  waits  with  undisguised  impatience  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  in  America. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  tarifi'  bill,  in  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  an  ultra  Crown  paper,,  had  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free  trade  has- 
just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  the  narrow  majority  of  four.  The  , 
measure  was  of  enormous  importance  for  English  manufacturers,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
crushing  tans' now  imposed,  and  its  fate  was  watched  with  intense  in-  , 
terest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would  have  been  worth  $100,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  British  manufacturers. "  " 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4358, 

Free  trade— Mow  it  Messes  England. 

Wo.  341. — I  b3g  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P.,  to  the  London  Tiriies,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time, 
under  the  free-trade  system  prevailing  there.    He  says : 

"  No  national  party  could  possibly  ignore  the  serious  state  of  affairs 
now  prevailing.  It  is  detailed  from  day  to  day  in  your  columns.  Land 
worth  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  less  than  forty  years  ago  and  almost  un- 
salable ;  arable  land  thrown  into  pasture,  yet  fewer  animals  in  the  fields; 
agricultural  distress  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
as  prevailing  about  1844 ;  in  the  towns  hundreds  starving,  owing  to  the 
factories  being  closed  or  working  only  on  half  time ;  deputations  to  local 
authorities  praying  for  relief  works ;  in  the  metropolis  hnn,gry  men  at 
every  corner ;  pauperism  increasing ;  discontent  rising ;  employment 
everywhere  scarcer,  while  the  population  is  rapidly  multiplying. 

"  There  is  no  class,  no  profession,  no  avocation,  no  calling  unaffected  in 
some  degree.  Distress  must  always  be  felt  more  in  some  places  and  in 
some  commuQitles  tlian  in  others.  But  the  general  fact  is  undeniable. 
The  commissioner  of  police  of  the  metropolis,  the  vestries,  the  guardians 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  philanthropic  societies  and  statesmen,  may  open 
registers  for  the  unemployed,  but  will  not  provide  the  employment,  for 
little  or  none  is  to  be  found  in  town  or  country.  Temporary  remedies 
may  be  applied,  but  they  will  not  be  more  effectual  than  palliatives  to  a 
malignant  cancer. 

"  Fifty-two  chanibers  of  commerce  have  officially  declared  that '  for- 
eign tariffs  and  bounties  and  foreign  competition '  are  '  most  injurious  to 
British  trade,'  and  '  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles.'  The  royal  com- 
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mission  on  the  depression  of  trade  and  industry  indoreed  this  declara- 
tion. Take  the  bills  of  lading  at  any  port  in  the  kingdom,  stand  with  teh 
unemployed  at  the  gates  of  any  railway  station,  and  the  fact  is  apparent." 

— MoEKOW,  Record,  4271. 

Free  trade— How  it  cheapens  labor. 

No.  345. — Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
has  written  a  very  able  and  practical  work  upon  the  destructive  effects 
which  foreign  competition  by  free  trade  has  brought  upon  English  in- 
dustries. The  English  laboring  classes  occupy  somewhat  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  American  and  those  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe.  The  result  has  been  that  large  importations  into  England  of 
the  products  of  cheaper  labor  have  greatly  depressed  English  manufact- 
ures.   Mr.  Sullivan  states  this  result  as  follows : 

"  The  labor  problem  in  this  country  (i.  «.,  in  England)  is  easily  stated ; 
but  its  solution  is  another  matter.  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  and  F  are  industrial 
communities,  all  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  advantages  of  ma- 
terial machinery,  etc.,  but  in  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  wages  are  from  20  to  50 
to  70  per  cent,  lower  than  in  A ;  and  moreover,  the  workmen  in  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F  work  much  longer  hours  and  are  more  thrifty  than  the  work- 
men in  A,  and  consequently  most  manufactured  articles  are  produced 
■cheaper  in  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  F  than  in  A. 

"If  therefore  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  F  are  allowed  to  send  into  A's  markets, ' 
duty  free,  anything  they  can  produce  cheaper  than  A  can,  it  is  evident 
they  must  undersell  A,  and  the  employment  of  A's  workmen  will  be  de- 
stroyed. There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  it  must  be  so  and  it  is  so. 
It  is  just  what  is  happening,  .In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  India  the  workers  work  for  from  20  to  70 
per  cent,  less  wages  and  about  20  per  cent,  longer  hours.  »  *  *  The 
result  is  that,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  they  can  produce  almost 
everything  cheaper  than  we  can.  And  this  they  are  doing ;  and  our 
free-traders,  in  illustration  of  the  warning  that  a  certain  person  '  always 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do,'  are  working  night  and  day  to  devise 
further  means  to  enable  them  to  deliver  their  cheap  goods  in  our  markets 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  their  efforts  are  completely  successful. 
Every  year  the  delivery  of  foreign  goods  enorm.ously  increases,  and  every 
year  the  employment  of  our  workers  enormously  diminishes ;  and  this  is 
very  simple. 

"  It  would  happen  to  France,  Germany,  etc.,  if  they  were  fools  enough 
to  follow  our  example." 

— Symes,  Record,  4307-8. 

Free  trade— How  it  wonld  injnre  farmers. 

JTo.  346. — As  an  illustration,  take  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  per- 
sons now  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  and  put  them  to  farm- 
ing, and  it  would  add  about  20  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  farmers,  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  non-producing  consumers  in  like  proportion 
and  add  one-fifth  additional  to  the  present  surplus  productions  made  by 
the  farmers,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  all  farm  products  in 
the  market  below  what  it  now  is ;  and  if  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
persons  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  were  taken  from 
that  pursuit,  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  manufactured  articles  in  the 
market,  and  to  that  extent  increase  the  price  of  all  manufactured  articles 
that  must  be  bought  by  the  farmer. 

—Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Record,  2147. 

Free  trade  in  tlie  miUenninm, 

Jfo.  347. — Free  trade  in  the  United  States  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
munity of  equalities  and  reciprocities.    It  is  like  the  unrestrained  free- 
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dom  a^d  reciprocal  relations  and  obligations  of  a  family.  Here  we  are 
one  country,  one  language,  one  allegiance,  one  standard  of  citizenship,, 
one  flag,  one  Constitution,  one  nation,  one  destiny.  It  is  otherwise  with 
foreign  nations,  each  a  separate  organism,  a  distinct  and  independent 
political  society  organized  for  its  own,  to  protect  its  own,  and  work  out 
its  own  destiny.  We  deny  to  those  foreign  nations  free  trade  with  us 
upon  equal  terms  with  our  own  producers.  The  foreign  producer  has  no 
right  or  claim  to  equality  with  our  own.  He  is  not  amenable  to  our 
laws.  There  are  resting  upon  him  none  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 
He  pays  no  taxes.  He  performs  no  civil  duties;  is  subject  to  no  de- 
mands for  military  service.  He  is  exempt  from  State,  county,  and  mun- 
icipal obligations.  He  contributes  nothing  to  the  support,  the  progress, 
and  glory  of  the  nation.  Why  should  he  enjoy  unrestrained  equal  priv- 
ileges and  profits  in  our  markets  with  our  producers,  our  labor,  and  our 
tax-payerS?  Let  the  gentleman  who  follows  me  answer.  We  put  a 
burden  upon  his  productions,  we  discriminate  against  his  merchandise, 
because  he  is  alien  to  us  and  our  interests,  and  we  do  it  to  protect  our 
own,  defend  our  own,  preserve  our  own,  who  are  always  with  us  in  ad- 
versity and  prosperity,  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
sacrifice. 

— McKiNLBY,  Eecord,  4749. 

Free  trade— In  wliose  interest? 

Wo.  348. — Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  convince  the  farmer  of  the 
West,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  history,  that  absolute  free  trade  is 
best  for  him  and  his  interests?  What  town  or  community  upon  our 
prairies  would  not  give  a  bonus  to  secure  a  factory  of  some  sort  in  its 
midst?  What  farming  community  would  say  no  to  the  proposition  that 
would  place  twenty-five,  one  hundred,  or  a  thousand  workmen  near  them 
to  purchase  their  garden  and  farm  products  ? 

Those  manufacturers  paid  the  Cobden  Club  alone  more  than  a  rnillion 
of  dollars  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  establish  free  trade.  They  ex- 
pended untold  millions  upon  millions  in  underselling  and  driving  out 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  British 
government  lent  its  aid  directly  to  the  enterprise  by  paying  enormous 
subsidies  to  steamship  and  transportation  lines  to  insure  transportation 
for  the  goods.  The  object  accomplished,  the  competing  and  homefactory 
closed,  the  British  manufacturer  at  once  places  the  price  of  his  wares- 
where  they  will  net  him  a  handsome  profit,  after  paying  him  for  all  losses, 
and  the  poor  lamb  that  has  been  cajoled  by  the  foreign  wolf  must  pay- 
the  price  he  asks  or  go  without. 

— GiFFORD;  Eecord,  5791. 

Free  trade  is  taxing  non-competing  items. 

No.  349. — But  just  mow,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  contest  precipitated  by 
this  bill  is  between  our  present  protective  system  and  its  insidious  foe, 
free  trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  there 
is  no  suck  thing  as  absolute  free  trade.  All  free- trade  nations,  so  called, 
lay  tariff  duties  on  imports,  free-trade  England  raising  almost  $100,000,00() 
annually,  and  free-trade  Norway  and  Sweden  each  about  one-third  of 
their  revenues  from  that  source.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  free- 
trade  or  revenue-tariff'  policy  is  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  goods  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industries,  but 
solely  for  revenue,  and  this,  in  contradistinction  from  a  protective  tariff, 
which,  while  it  raises  revenue,  protects  domestic  products,  is  called  free 
trade.  Hence  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  a  revenue  tariff,  and  free  trade 
are  equivalent  terms. 

— Gkout,  Eecord,  4405. 
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Free  trac|,e— Its  proplict  and  his  disciples. 

No.  350. — There  is  but  one  free  trade,  and  the  President  is  its  pro- 
phet. Whoever  falls  in  battle  in  the  service  of  this  new  Allah  and  its 
prophet  for  him  shall  open  the  shining  gates  of  the  heaven  of  foreign 
missions  and  Federal  offices.  Therefore,  with  confidence  I  quote  to  the 
true  believers  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  ^message.  It  is  an  old  quota- 
tion much  wondered  at.  The  mere  wisdom  of  this  world  has  refuted  it 
many  times  and  oft.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  which  op- 
pose protection.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole  discussion,  which 
must  be  my  excuse  for  again  inflicting  it  on  a  weary  world.  "  These 
laws,"  he  says,  and  he  is  speaking  of  tariff  laws — "  These  laws  raise  the 
price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  ^rc- 
cisdy  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties."  ''  Precisely  "  is  the  word  he  uses, 
and  it  is  a  word  of  tremendous  significance.  But  the  corollary  which  he 
draws  from  the  whole  sentence  is  of  still  more  tremendous  significance. 
If  the  consumer  pays  "  precisely  "  the  duty  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
imported  article,  then  the  President  is  also  light  when  he  says  that  on 
all  domestic  protected  articles  the  consumer  pays  "  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  enhanced  price."  That  is  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Lord  on  the 
subject.  Whether  the  protection  be  incidental  or  accidental,  the  result 
of  war  tariff  or  peace  tariff,  the  consumer  not  only  pays  the  duty  on  im- 
ported articles  to  the  Government,  but  also  on  all  domestic  productions 
its  equivalent  to  the  greedy  manufacturer. 

— Rbbd,  Record,  4668. 

Free  trade  means  untaxed  foreign  competition. 

Wo.  351. — Cheap  blankets  and  cheap  salt  are  a  mockery  if  labor  is 
cheaper  still.  Free  trade  means  untaxed  foreign  competition.  It  cheap- 
ens a  few  things  the  workman  consumes,  but  cheapens  everything  that 
he  produces.  Protection  raises  the  price  of  a  few  things  the  workman 
consumes,  but  raises  the  price  of  everything  he  produces,  and  higher 
wages  for  what  he  produces  means  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  home> 
wife  and  children. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 

Free  trade— Slills  bill  undeniable. 

No.  35S. — To  the  wool-grower  and  the  men  interested  in  that  busi- 
ness the  Mills  bill  is  in  express  terms  and  without  any  qualifications 
absolute  free  trade.  It  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  free-traders 
would  describe  some  parts  of  the  bill.  No  half-way  measures  about  it. 
It  is  not  an  effort  to  lessen  or  lower  the  tariff  under  a  pretext  of  reducing 
the  income,  but  at  once  our  ports  and  markets  are  made  free  to  wool  of 
all  kinds.  The  stranger  pays  nothing  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  our 
citizens.  It  is  free  trade  in  wool.  Perhaps,  in  this  connection— lest  some 
might  infer  that  there  was  not  much  free  trace  in  this  bill  beside  wool — 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolute 
free  trade  in  many  other  industries  in  this  country  that  ^ve  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  our  people.  It  proposes  free  trade  in  wool,  free 
trade  in  wood,  lumber,  and  timber  of  all  kinds ;  free  trade  in  salt ;  free 
trade  in  copper  ores ;  free  trade  in  hemp,  manilla,  and  all  vegetable 
fibers ;  free  trade  in  tin-plate ;'  free  trade  in  fish ;  free  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  cotton  ties  or  hoops ;  free  trade  in  vegetables ;  free  trade  in  over 
one  hundred  other  articles,  with  sweeping  reductions  in  regard  to  many 
articles  that  are  left  dutiable. 

— Jackson,  Record,  6935. 

Free  trade— Mr.  Kills  four  years  ago. 

STo.  353. — I  am  disappointed  in  the  speech  of  my  friend  from  Texas. 
I  supposed  he  would  have  made  some  such  declaration  as  this  : 
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"  God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  American  ships, 
freighted  with  American  commerce,  shall  again  go  to  sea  under  the  shield 
and  protection  of  our  own  flag. 

"  But  if  that  day  is  to  come  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  commercial  restriction.  We  must  remove — both  by  legislation 
and  diplomacy — every  hindering  cause  that  prevents  the  free  exckange 
of  the  products  of  our  labor  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"  We  must  unfetter  every  arm,  and  let  every  muscle  strike  for  the 
highest  remuneration  for  its  toil. 

"  We  must  let  wealth,  the  creation  of  labor,  grow  up  in  all  the  homes 
of  our  people.  Then  every  industry  will  spring  forward  at  a  bound,  and 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  will  bless  the  land  that  is  dedicated  to  free 
men,  free  labor,  and  free  trade."    [Loud  applause.] 

[Loud  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now  hear  the  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  [renewed  laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side],  because 
it  shows  that  they  recognize  the  courage  that  their  leader  had  four  years 
^go,  and  which  he  seems  to  be  deprived  of  to-day. 

—Reed,  Record,  6465. 
X'ree  trade— 9UlIs  openly  for  it. 

Uo.  354.— On  April  24,  1878,  in  discussing  the  "Wood  tariff  bill," 
Mr.  Mills  uses  this  language : 

''  The  committee  could  have  imposed  duties  at  20  per  cen£,,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  making  a  few  exceptions  above  that  standard  and  many  below 
and  raise  one  hundred  millions  instead  of  one  hundred  andforty-one.  The 
next  year  the  same  duties  would  bring  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
because  the  imports  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  lower  duties.  Our 
policy  should  be  to  take  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  that  we  can  by 
customs;  and  we  should  gradvMly  decrease  the  ammmt  until  our  cmtomi 
taxes  come  alone  from  no  comptting  articles  entering  our  custom  homes. 
We  now  have  over  a  hundred  millions  from  whisky  and  tobacco  and 
other  internal  taxes,  but  they  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  tariff 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  fall  on  the  poor,  and  should  be  largely  de- 
■creased."    (See  volume  29  of  Congressional  Record,  page  2793.) 

Here  the  honorable  gentleman  declares  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
such  as  they  have  in  England,  and  which  is  known  as  free  trade  there 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  compares  protec- 
-tion  with  highway  robbery,  and  votes  for  the  lowest  possible  reaction 
of  duty  on  everything,  unless  the  Democratic  caucus  orders  otherwise 
Many  speakers  upon  the  other  side  have  boldly  declared  that  this  bill 
<ioes  not  go  as  far  towards  free  trade  as  they  wished,  but  they  would  sup- 
port it  as  the  best  they  could  get,  while  other  leaders  of  the  party  coun- 
sel moderation  until  the  party  gets  full  control  of  the  executive  and  leeia- 
lative  departments  of  the  Grovernment. 

— Beewbb,  Record,  6755. 
Free  trade— Xo  "  shorter  hours"  to  protect  labor. 

STo.  355.— Speaking  of  shorter  hours  of  labor  the  British  commission 
report,  from  which  I  liave  quoted,  says,  page  XXI,  paragraph  82,  speak- 
ing of  shorter  hours  of  labor :  ,  -=    x-        >    i- 

'It  must  be  for  the  country  and  the  workman  himself  to  decide 
whether  the  advantages  of  shorter  hours  compensate  for  the  increased 
cost  of  production  or  diminished  output.  We  believe  that  they  do  and 
on  social  as  well  as  on  economical  questions  we  should  regret  to  see  anv 
curtailment  of  the  leisure  and  freedom  which  the  workman  now  eniovs. 
No  advantage  which  could  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country  would,  in  our  opinion,  compensate  for  such  a  chanee  " 
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On  the  commission  was  Bonamy  Price,  the  only  recognized  professor 
on  it,  and'here  is  his  sole  contribution  to  this  volume : 

"I  beg  to  express  my  dissent  from  paragraph  82.  It  contains  a  special 
repudiation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  free  trade.  [Great  is.  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.]  Shorter  hours  of  labor  do  not  and  cannot  compensate  to  a 
nation  for  increased  cost  of  production  or  diminished  outjjut.  They  tax 
the  community  with  dearer  goods  in  order  to  confer  special  advantages 
on  the  workingman.  They  protect  him,.and  that  is  a  direct  repudiation 
of  free  trade.    The  country  is  sentenced  to  dearer  and  fewer  goods." 

Bonamy  Pkice. 

He  is  right,  the  dear  professor,  though  rather  crisp  and  brutal.  Shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages  are  "direct  repudiations  of  free  trade.' 

— Kebd,  Eecord,  4670. 

Vree  trade  and  protection— Comparison  of  intelligence. 

STo.  356. — Under  the  caption  "  Number  of  newspapers  mailed  to  sub- 
scribera  or  news  agents  by  publishers  and  news  agents  "we  have  the 
following  exhibit : 

Total  of  the  sixteen  free-trade  states 156  203,516 

Total  Ohio  and  Illinois 159,254,004 

Showing  diflference  in  favor  of  these  two  protection  S;ates,  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  of  3,050,488. 

But  perad  venture  publications  of  a  higher  order,  which  evidence  more 
recondite  learning  and  philosophical  research,  have  flourished  better. 
31iet  us  examine. 

Under  the  clasiflcation  "  Number  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
mailed  to  subscribers  or  news  agents  by  publishers  and  news  agents"  we 
■have  the  following  exhibit. 

Here  is  the  showing : 

Total  number 3,890,352 

Total  number  issued  in  Ohio 6,498,216 

Diflference  in  favor  of  Ohio 2,607,864 

— BuTTERWORTH,  Eecord,  4397. 
Free  trade  or  protection. 

Bfo.  357. — The  Democracy  has  under  Cleveland  after  forty  years 
Tenewed  its  allegiance  to  English  free  trade.  This  fight  is  not  over  the 
details  of  this  bill  but  on  the  broad  is3ue  of  free  trade  or  protection. 
Your  tariff  of  1846,  the  contagion  of  Cobden's  enthusiasm,  resulted  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  all  industries,  wheat  rotting  in  unthrashed  stacks,  and 
corn  burned  for  fuel  on  the  Western  farms.  Said  Eichard  Cobden  in 
1844 : 

"  You  have  no  more  right  to  doubt  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow 
than  to  doubt  that  in  less  than  ten  years  from  this  time,  when  England 
inaugurates  the  glorious  era  of  commercial  freedom,  every  civilized  na- 
tion will  be  free  trade  to  the  backbone." 

— McCoMAS,  Eecord,  3837. 

Free  trade  or  protection— No  middle  ground.  # 

]Vo.  358. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  this  question. 
Such  a  claim  is  a  mere  pretense.  A  man  is  a  f ■  ee-trader  or  protectjonist- 
If  a  free-trader,  as  far  as  the  revenue  is  raised  hv  tariff,  he  wants  it 
levied  without  reference  to  protecting  industries.  If  he  is  a  protection- 
ist, he  wants  it  levied  with  special  reference  to  its  industrial  benefits ;  and 
when  an  industry  is  self-supporting,  or  experiment  has  proven  it  incapa- 
ble of  development,  he  withdraws  the  protection.  The  lines  that  sepa- 
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rate  them  are  as  widely  separate  as  the  poles  and  as  clearly  defined"  as 
any  diflferent  policies  of  government.  The  tariflF reformer  is  a  politician,. 
a  citizen  who  is  not  anchored  to  any  governmental  principle.  He  is  a 
speculator  on  political  chances.  He  is  an  industrial  mugwump,  who, 
when  you  scratch  his  back  you  find  a  man  who  reforms  every  one  else, 
but  wants  to  protect  the  industries  in  his  own  district. 

For  me  to  defend  and  protect  an  industry  in  my  own  district,  and  sup- 
port the  free-trade  policy  against  other  industri=s  elsewhere,  showB  me 
as  really  acknowledging  the  value  of  protection,  but  that  as  a  politician  L 
am  willing  to  join  my  party  in  a  crusade  against  others.  It  is  of  seed 
such  as  this  that  trouble  is  brought  to  governments. 

— Owen,  Record,  5545.     . 

Free  trade  or  protection  tlie  issne. 

Wo.  359. — But  to  conclude,  let  me  say  that  the  issue  is  now  fairly 
and  clearly  made  between  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  the  Demo- 
cratic free  trader  and  the  Republican  protectionist,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so. 
We  see  no  more  such  dodgery  of  this  question  on  the  part  of  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  as  they  have  hitherto  attempted  with  such  success  as  their 
skill  obtained  by  long  experience  in  that  art  entitled  them  to.  The 
President's  message,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  tariff  debate  in  this  House 
have  done  one  good  if  no  other.  They  have  disclosed  to  the  country 
that  the  Democratic  policy  is  free  trade  ^nd  nothing  short  of  that;  and- 
if  the  present  bill  goes  not  quite  to  that  length,  its  advocates  do ;  that 
is  sustained  upon  free-trade  ground  and  no  other,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  only  awaits  a  convenient  opportunity  to  come  out  of  itS' 
already  broken  shell  into  as  fully  fledged  a  champion  of  free  trade,  pure 
and  simple,  as  the  most  ardent  of  its  leaders  or  the  most  radical  English 
members  of  the  Cobden  Club,  to  which  it  has  contributed  so  many  ad- 
herents in  this  country,  could  desire. 

— MiLLiKBN,  Record,  4255. 

Free  trade— Tbe  end  clearly  stated. 

No.  360. — The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  a  few  years  ago  so 
clearly  outlined  the  policy  of  his  party,  and  so  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
bill  that  he  now  champions,  that  I  desire  to  read  a  few  wonis  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  this  House,  showing  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Democtatic  party  to  land  this  country  ultimately  upon  free  trade. 
The  gentleman  said : 

"  The  committee  could  have  imposed  duties  at  20  per  cent.,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  making  a  few  exceptions  above  that  standard  and  many  below, 
and  raised  one  hundred  millions  instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty  one. 
The  next  year  the  same  duties  would  bring  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  because  the  imports  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  low 
duties." 

Just  what  we  have  charged  will  be  the  efiect  of  this  bill  if  it  should 
become  a  law. 

"  Our  policy  should  be  to  take  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  that  we 
can  by  customs — ^ " 
•Now  mark  this  language — 

^nd  we  should  gradually  decrease  the  amount  until  our  customs  taxes^ 
come  alone  from  non-competing  articles  entering  our  custom-houses. ' 

There  is  the  distinct  declaration  of  free  trade.  First,  by  lowering  the 
duties  you  will  increase  the  importations,  and  year  after  year  as  the  im- 
portations increase  and  the  revenues  grow,  the  policy  is  to  strike  the 
duties  still  lower,  until,  what  ?  Until  the  time  comes  when  there  shall 
be  no  duty  levied  upon  any  article  that  comes  in  competition  with  an 
American  product.  That  is  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,. 
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the  chairman  cf  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  upon  that 
theory  that  this  bill  is  framed,  and  the  gentleman  himself  has  confeseed 
that  the  practical  effect  of  the  measure  will  be,  first,  to  stimulate  impor- 
tations, increase  the  revenue,  and  drive  the  country  to  free  trade. 

— BuEBOws,  Record,  6165. 

Free  trade— The  President  argnes  it. 

Wo.  3@1. — The  President  in  his  message  and  other  addresses  presents  ■ 
all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most  rabid  free-trader,  and  yet  he  as- 
serts that  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  is  not  an  issue.  He 
urges  the  placing  of  wool  and  other  articles  called  "  raw  material "  upon 
the  free-list,  and  to  that  extent  he  certainly  must  be  a  free-trader. 
Henry  George  and  every  free-trader  in  America  supports  Grover  Cleve- 
land for  President.  Every  free-trader  in  England  favors  the  re-election 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  for  they  know  that  his  views  are  in  harmony  with 
their  own,  even  though  he  may  refuse  to  be  classed  with  them.  Let  us 
see  what  they  say. 

The  iKjndon  Daily  News,  the  great  Liberal  organ,  of  the  same  date, 
uses  the  following  language : 

"  President  Cleveland's  speech  is  more  to  the  point.  He  discusses  the 
principles  at  issue  in  the  struggle  and  shows  that  he  is  the  free-trade 
candidate  in  everything  but  name.  The  reservation  is  an  important  one 
for  American  party  purposes.  The  President  feels  compelled  to  charact- 
erize the  attempt  to  brand  him  as  a  free-trader  as  deception,  but  for  all 
that  the  electoral  conflict  now  in  progress  is  a  conflict  between  free 
trade  and  protection,  and  nothing  less.  This  is  a  very  good  conflict  as 
things  go,  and,  like  warfare  between  good  and  evil,  it  threatens  to  be 
perpetual.  Mr.  Cleveland  may  find  a  more  formidable  antagonist  in 
General  Harrison  than  we  have  been  led  to  expect." 

— Beeweh,  Record,  6755-. 

Free  trade— Tbe  true  inwardness. 

Wo.  363. — Sir,  but  one  thing  is  needed  to  enable  ua  to  take  the  scep- 
ter of  the  sees  from  England,  to  make  our  country  the  master  of  the 
trade  of  the  world— it  is  to  abolish  the  protective  tariff  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  revenue  tariff,  with  such  incidental  protection  as  it  will  justly 
afford. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  from  my  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
my  speech  of  May,  1884. 

"  We  have  all  the  raw  materials  in  inexhaustible  abundance  within 
our  own  borders,  the  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen  in  the  world  in 
our  midst,  yet  the  little  storm-beaten  island  of  England,  3,000  miles 
away,  has  outstripped  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of 
manufactured  articles.  She  undersells  us  everywhere.  She  sends  her 
ships  to  our  ports.  She  buys  cotton  of  our  planters,  transports  it  back 
to  her  shores,  manufactures  the  raw  material  into  articles  of  commerce, 
then  comes  right  to  our  door  and  undersells  us  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America ;  yea,  even  passes  contemptuously  beyond  us  to 
the  oLher  great  ocean  and  wrests  from  us  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  Why 
is  it  so  ?  Is  it  because  the  Englishman  is  more  enterprising  or  energej;ic 
than  the  American  ?  All  tbe  world  knows  that  is  not  true.  Is  it  be- 
cause she  has  established  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  world  7 
she  has  cast  down  all  her  barriers  of  protection  and  opened  her  market 
to  the  products  of  every  country. 

"  In  1856  the  Democratic  national  convention— 

"'Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
«herish  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  our  common  country.' 
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"  It  also  ropeated  verbatunl  the  first  resolution  quoted  above  of  the 
convention  of  1852,  and  then  it— 

"  'Resolved  finally,  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
S  ates  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free 
trade  throughout  the  world." ' 

— TowNSHEND,  (Dem.),  Record,  4248. 

Free  trade— TVlien  we  own  tlie  eartli. 

~Sti.  SG3. — The  free-traders  assert  that  the  farmers  are  being  robbed 
by  a  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers,  and  that  they 
should  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  which  he  assumes  is  wherever 
labor  is  cheapest.  The  protectionists  declares  that  those  employed  in 
American  factories  are  now  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  that 
if  forced  out  of  employment  in  manufacture  they  will  cease  to  be  con- 
sumers, and  must  become  agriculturists  and  competitors  of  the  farmers ; 
that  the  policy  of  exchanging  farm  products  for  foreign  goods  will  not 
benefit  the  American  farmer,  but  will  the  European  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  am  the  member  of  a  Congress  which  legislates 
for  the  whole  world  I  will  be  a  free-trader  and  will  advocate  the  theories 
of  free  trade.  This  Congress  legislates  for  the  United  States  only,  audits 
duty  is  to  defend  the  interests  of  our  citizens  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  American  free-trader  is  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
made  bjr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  when  he  said : 

"  it  will  take  less  time  to  people  America  than  it  does  to  civilize  a  bar- 
barous nation;  and  as  it  becomes  populous  it  will  consume  the  produce 
of  nations  who  have  more  men  and  less  territory.  Eich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fertile  soil,  possessing  the  knowledge  and  feeling  the  wants  of 
the  most  civilized  naltions  of  Europe,  they  will  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  soil  for  the  products  of  their  labor." 

This  pictures  America  as  merely  a  big  farm  tributary  to  European 
greatness.  That  was  what  the  British  Government  tried  to  make  the 
colonies  by  prohibiting  manufactures  and  forcing  the  colonists  to  be  a 
people  of  agriculturists.  Our  Eevolulionary  forefathers  removed  these 
restrictions  by  the  sword,  and  within  the  space  of  a  single  century  under 
the  protective  system  we  have  become  the  greatest  manufacturing  na- 
tion on  earth.  What  the  British  Government  forced  this  country  to  do 
as  colonies,  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  Democratic  party  are  endeavoring 
to  persuade  it  to  do  now  that  it  is  an  independent  nation. 

The  free-trader  considers  a  tariff  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  justified 
only  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  But  if  the  tariff  is  what  it  has  been 
described  by  the  President  and  by  gen'  kmen  upon  this  floor  why  use  it 
as  a  system  of  raising  revenue?  If  it  raises  the  price  of  everything  con- 
sumed without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  our  citizens,  if  it  robs 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  if  it  "impoverishes  the  people  and 
protects  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  whom  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  crime  to  protect,  at  the  expense,  the  toil,  and  the  suffering  of  their 
countrymen,"  why  not  abandon  the  system? 

The  President  calls  the  tariff  "the  vicious,  inequitable,  illogical  source 
of  unneceseary  taxation."  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  declares  it  to  be  an  "  unholy  and  unhallowed  scheme  erro- 
neously called  protection."  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Caruth] 
says : 

"  This  tariff  is  a  most  insidious  enemy.  It  works  in  silence  and  under 
cover,  and  whilst  it  pretends  to  be  giving  us  'protection,'  it  is  really 
stealing  our  substance  and  destroying  our  lives." 

If  these  statements  are  true,  then  I  an^  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
or  to  any  kind  of  a  tariff. 

These  very  moderate  denunciations  at  the  nation's  capital  have  been 
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echoed  by  friends  of  tlie  Administration  throughout  the  country,  ampli- 
fied and  specifically  applied.  Hon.  Frank  Hnrd,  while  recently  instruct- 
ing and  edifying  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  is  reported  as  follows :  ' 
"  The  tariff  touches  five  thousand  articles  that  enter  into  daily  con- 
sumption. They  are  increased  in  price  45  per  cent.,  and  those  most  used 
by  the  poor  70  per  cent.  The  average  wages  is  ^400  a  year,  and  if  the 
tariff  is  but  50  per  cent.,  out  of  his  $400  the  workman  has  to  pay  $200.  He 
gets  nothing  out  of  the  tariff— is  absolutely  robbed  of  ^200." 

—Post,  Record,  4343. 

Free  trade— Why  England  is  for  it. 

'No.  304. — England  is  a.  free -trade  country,  and  why?  Simply  be- 
cause she  consumes  only  37  p?r  cent,  of  what  she  produces  or  manu- 
factures, *id  is  compelled  to  find  a  market  for  the  remaining  63  per  cent, 
of  all  her  produ<^tions.  In  other  words,  when  a  British  manufacturer 
makes  three  articles  he  can  see  only  one  of  them  at  home,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  find  a  foreign  market  for  the  other  two ;  otherwise  his  factory 
must  close. 

America  consumes  92  per  cent,  of  what  she  produces,  and  sends  only  8 
per  cent,  abroad.  Therefore,  if  America  should  sell  nothing  abroad,  only 
one  man  out  of  every  twelve  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  We 
would  not  have  a  repetition  of  the  mobs  of  London,  Shefiield,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4357. 

Free  trade— Wliy  is  England  snfl'ering  ? 

Bfo.  365. — The  revenue  tariff  only  has  prevailed  during  that  period 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  result  there  ia  als-o  known  to  the  world. 
Has  it  proved  a  benefit  to  Ireland?  Let  her  people,  escaping  by  the 
million  to  this  and  other  shores,  answer  for  her.  What  do  Englishmen 
say  for  themselves  ?  They  certainly  are  competent  witnesses  in  their  own 
affairs.  For  years  they  have  been  bewailing  the  losses  and  ruin  which 
have  come  to  their  agriculture,  both  in  reduced  productions  and  reduced 
prices.  The  depression  in  manufactures  and  trade  have  become  so  public 
and  serious  that  a  parliamentary  commission  was  recently  appointed  to 
inquire  into  its  causes.  That  commission  in  its  report  declares  that  the 
industrial  crisis  in  England  has  continued  since  1875,  which  was  the 
year  when  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  United  States  became  evi- 
dent after  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
This  commission  gaye  as  the  reason  for  the  depression  the  low  profits  of 
manufacturers^ 

An  English  writer,  from  whom  I  shall  quote  further  presently,  com- 
menting on  the  commission's  report,  says : 

"  That  low  profits  mean  reduced  wages  of  labor  or  the  employment  of 
a  less  number  of  laborers  and  leas  consumption  by  the  worker. 

"  Low  profits  for  the  Lancashire  aud  Birmingham  manufacturers  mean 
narrowed  circumstances  in  this  country. 

"  For  many  decades  we  have  not  seen  such  a  cheapness  of  wheat  and 
manufactured  goods  as  we  see  now,  and  yet  we  are  suffering  from  a  crisis." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Democratic  lovers  of  the  English  system  to 
this  notable  admission.  >  ' 

— Rean,  Record,  4256. 

Free  trade— Wliy  some  men  believe  in  it. 

Wo.  366. — I  can  understand  very  well  how  a  professor  in  a  college  at 
an  annual  fixed  salary  can  argue  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  low  prices.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  those  who  have  regular  fixed  incomes  from  any  source 
would  be,  for  the  time  being,  gainers  by  the  passage  of  the  bill.    This  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  English  aristocracy  with  fixed  ground-rents  pay- 
able in  money  want  free  trade  and  low  prices.  But  people  with  fixe  J  in- 
comes who  do  not  labor  are  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  large  body  of  the  consumers  of  our  country,  the  bulk 
of  our  population,  are  also  producers.  We  are  an  industrious,  thrifty 
people,  nearly  all  producers.  Thd  laws  of  our  country  must  be  made  to 
do  justice  to  the  producers,  and  nothing  short  of  protection  is  adapted  to 
a  nation  like  ours. 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  ( 


Free  trade — Wliy  it  swallowed  our  gold. 

No.  367.— In  1860  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  of  $20,060,062  against 
us,  which  took  out  of  the  country  that  amount  of  gold  and  silver ;  for, 
remember,  our  foreign  exchange  is  always  in  coin.  In  1880,  after  twenty 
years  of  protection,  the  balance  of  trade  was  1167,683,912  in  our  favor, 
thereby  bringing  that  amount  of  coin  from  foreign  countries  into  our 
own.  More  than  anything  else  the  balance  of  trade  indicates  the  general 
prosperity  of  a  country.  As  with  an  individual  so  it  is  with  the  whole 
people,  with  th--  nation. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  If  ths  American  people  buy  of  foreign 
nations  $20,050,000  more  than  they  sell,  it  is  quite  plain  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  they  are  owing  that  amount  and  must  part  with  the  money,  in 
this  case  hard  cash,  to  settle  the  account.  Now;  if  instead  of  this  they  sell 
to  foreign  countries  $167,000,000  more  than  they  buy,  they  then  not  only 
have  not  to  part  with  the  $20,000,000,  but  they  will  receive  from  outside 
themselves  $167,000,000,  an4  thus  will  be  $187,000,000  better  off ;  will  have 
that  amount  more  of  circulation,  thereby  making  money  easier,  the  rate 
of  interest  lower,  and  the  whole  country  richer  by  that  amount. 

— Geout,  Record,  4406. 

Free  trade  will  Iiurt  farmers  as  well  as  manufactnrers. 

Wo.  368. — But  it  is  said  that  the  increased  demand  for  our  agricultural 
production  will  compensate  for  any  injury  to  our  manufactures.  Neces- 
•  earily  the  crippling  of  our  mmufactures  will  cheapen  agricultural  produc- 
tion, both  by  crippling  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  and  by  the 
increased  production  which  the  return  of  the  factory  hand  to  the  field 
-will  involve,  and  this  cheapening  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods 
may  increase  the  demand  for  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  but  through  the  lowering 
of  prices  will  benefit  us  but  little,  if  at  all.  In  the  end  we  must  accept 
European  conditions  and  cheapen  our  labor  so  as  to  hold  our  market,  or 
in  large  measure  surrender  commercial  and  industrial  independence  and 
devote  ourselves  to  feeding  the  factories  of  Europe. 

The  foreign  market  as  pictured  to  us  by  the  free-trader  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  We  already  sell  there  as  much  as  there  is  any  demand  for. 
We  successfully  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  sale  of  cotton,  grain, 
:flour,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  other  things  of  our  own  special  produc- 
tion, and  can  only  hope  to  increase  our  exports  materially  by  becoming 
the  carrier  of  our  own  productions.  Legitimately  a  nation  should  go 
abroad  only  for  those  things  which  it  cannot  produce  at  home  or  cannot 
produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  of  its  people,  and 
commerce  between  the  nations  should  in  the  main,  be  confined  to  these 
things. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4319. 

Free  trade — Wise  men  repudiate  it. 

Wo.  369. — It  was  to  convert  the  world,  and  after  forty  years  no  nation 
has  adopted  it. 
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TEntfrprise  was  to  be  paralyzed  and  invention  stifled  where  free  trade 
^did  not  prevail.  It  was  to  confet  great  benefits  on  its  votaries,  and  im- 
■'P0B3  evils  on  those  who  rejected  it. 

Free  trade  to-day  comes  with  the  broken  promises,  the  disappointed 
iiopes  of  its  early  supporters  and  founders. 

Protective  France  and  Belgium  rival  England,  while  Germany  is  sur- 
-passing  her,  and  after  five  years  of  protection  Bismarck  says, "  Germany 
■fears  nobody  but  God,"  while  the  United  States  has  far  outstripped  Eng- 
3and  in  enferprise  and  inventive  industry.  Thirty-nine  fortieths  of  man- 
kind repudiate  free  trade  to-day. 

Prophecy  has  been  falsified  by  history.  One  year  ago,  outside  of  Eng- 
land, of  all  the  wise  and  thoughtful  men  in  Europe  and  America,  no 
Tuler  or  minister  dared  to  propose  free  trade.  After  forty  years  of  trial 
^11  statesmen  outside  of  England  have  united  in  rejecting  it  is  as  one  of 
the  "  puerile  doctrines  and  illusions  of  mankind."  The  modern  states- 
men we  find  all  protectionists :  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Clemenceaux,  Grant, 
Garfield,  Bismarck,  Sherman,  and  Blaine. 

Whenever  there  is  universal  sufirage  the  producers  the  world  over 
iave  repudiated  free  trade.  When  free  trade  won  in  England  the  work-' 
ing  people  were  excluded  from  the  suffrage. 

— McCoMAS,  Eecord,  3838. 

Fi-ee  trade  witness. 

Bfo.  370. — I  like  a  free-trade  witness  once  in  a  while.  Here  is  Con- 
sul Schoenhof,  consul  at  Tunstall,  who  was  sent  abroad  with  a  roving 
commission  to  see  if  he  could  not  undo  what  some  of  our  consuls  had 
been  doing  to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  here  as  compared  to  their  cheapness  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the  wages  paid 
abroad.  This  in  one  of  his  recent  reports.  I  quote  it  from  a  newspaper 
article,  but  I  have  verified  it  so  that  I  know  the  quotation  is  correct. 
Writing  from  Tunstall,  he  says : 

"  So  far  as  clothing  and  dry  goods  in  general  are  concerned,  I  find  cot- 
ton goods  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here." 

If  you  will  not  take  the  testimony  of  protectionists,  if  you  will  not 
take  the  testimony  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  speaks  of  what  he 
■has  seen,  and  speaks  from  personal  observation,  I  beg  you  to,  take  the 
■testimony  of  this  free-trade  consul. 

"  I  find  cotton  goods  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here.  Shirt- 
ings and  sheetings,  if  anything,  are  superior  in  quality  for  the  same  price. 
Articles  of  underwear  for  women  are  superior  in  workmanship  and 
oheaper  in  price  in  the  United  States.  Nor  are  men's  shirts,  when  chiefly 
•of  cotton,  any  cheaper  here.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  factory  made,  the  same 
may  be  said.  Articles  made  to  order  are  cheaper  in  England,  owing  to 
lower  prices  of  hand  labor  but  the  difierence  in  prices  of  ready-made 
things  is  not  so  marked.  In  workmanship  and  finish  I  find  the  corre- 
sponding articles  of  wholesale  manufacture  superiorin  the  United  States. 
This  is  true  of  clothing,  as  well  as  collars,  cufis,  and  like  articles." 

There  is  a  standing  challenge  in  the  oflSce  of  a  protection  newspaper  in 
I  the  city  of  New  York  (with  the  samples  ready  to  be  shown  to  any  free- 
trader) to  show  that  clothing  in  this  country  is  not  as  cheap  as  it  is  in 

■  England.    The  truth  is  that  everybody,  except  the  dude  and  millionaire, 

■  can  be  clothed  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  in  woolen 

■  clothing,  too ;  and  I  apprehend  that  we  are  not  very  anxious  to  reduce 
the  tariff  ■duties  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  dude  and  the  million- 

^aire. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1014. 
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Free  trade  example— Shall  we  envy  or  imitate  ? 

]Vo.  371. — No  country  hag  recently  suffered  more  from  the  depression" 
of  trade  and  industry  than  Great  Britain.  Her  landed  estates,  over- 
whelmingly encumbered,  have  immensely  diminished  in  value ;  her 
farming  interests,  if  we  may  credit  their  own  testimony ;  are  nearly 
ruined.  Taxation  there  is  largely  direct  and  oppressive  upon  all  classes, 
but  especially  so  upon  laboring  men.  In  1883  the  revenue  collected 
amounted  to  $13.75  per  capita,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  only 
$4.81.  The  interest  charged  upon  her  public  debt  was  14.21  per  capita,- 
while  that  of  the  United  States  in  1885  was  only  83  cents.  Great  Britain 
supports  over  a  million  of  paupers,  not  including  vagrants  and  casual  poor.. 

— Senator  Moerill,  Mny  9, 1886. 
Free  trade  maxims. 

Bfo.  373. — 1.  The  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  foreign  articles  imported  into 
this  country.  While  it  is  in  the  first  instance  paid  by  the  importer,  it  is 
ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer.  When  it  is  levied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  it  is  called  a  revenue  tariff,  when  it  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  individuals  in  their  business  enterprises  it  is  called  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

2.  If  a  man's  business  be  a  profitable  one  it  does  not  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  If  it  be  an  unprofitable  one,  it  furnishes  a 
good  reason  whjT  he  should  not  continue  it;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  compel  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  articles- 
he  manufactures  in  order  to  make  good  his  losses  in  a  business  into  which 
he  has  voluntarily  entered. 

3.  When  a  man  has  earned  a  day's  wages  they  are  his  own,  and  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  spend  them  where  he  pleases,  and  where  in 

.his  judgment  they  will  do  him  the  most  good.  If  I  can  with  my  earn- 
ings make  a  better  contract  with  a  Mexican,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Cana- 
dian, or  an  Englishman,  than  with  an  American,  I  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  it ;  and  the  Government  has  no  right  to  interpose  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  its  revenues  may  require. 

4.  Every  dollar  of  increase  of  price  which  the  protective  tariff  occa- 
sions is  a  day  of  slavery,  and  every  hour  of  unnecessary  labor  that  it 
requires  is  stolen  from  the  invaluable  time  of  individual  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

5.  I  rest  my  whole  case  upon  this  proposition,  that,  subject  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government,  every  man  has  a  right  to  sell  where  he  can 
get  the 'best  price  for  what  he  has  produced,  and  to  buy  where  he  can 
buy  the  most  cheaply.  This  is  an  approved  doctrine  of  political  economy. 

6.  The  present  tariff  of  America  is  a  high  protective  one.  It  increases 
the  price  of  articles  imported  into  this  country  43  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
so  that  those  who  consume  the  imported  articles  must  pay  that  increase. 
And  it  enables  the  American  manufecturer  to  increase  largely  the  price- 
of  the  articles  which  he  produces.      n 

— Feank  Hukd,  April  29, 1884. 
Free  traders  in  theory  hnt  protectionists  in  practice. 

IVo.  373. — It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  a  free-trader  who  is  not  to  some 
extent  a  protectionist  for  the  matters  in  his  own  State.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Pugh),  who  lauds  the  President  and  says  he  stands 
with  both  feet  on  the  message  as  a  platform,  does  not  want  any  free  ore 
for  Alabama ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
does  not  want  any  free  coal  for  West  Virginia  or  free  iron  ore. 

"  They  will  etand  as  other  industries  of  the  country  stand,  subject  to 
their  fair  share  in  the  benefits  of  whatever  the  system  may  be  as  re- 
vised, and  bearing,  as  they  ought  to  bear,  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  common  lot." 
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Is  the  President  to  he  deserted  by  his  party  leaders  in  this  Congrefs  T 
Are  not  his  recommendations  to  be  followed?  Is  not  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Executive  equivalent  to  a  command  ? 

We  know  what  the  President  means.  He  means  free  trade.  Let  us 
see  what  free  trade  means.  It  means,  first,  financial  disaster.  But  that 
is  the  least  of  the  burdens  which  it  bears.  It  means  the  degradation  of 
American  labor. 

— Senator  Pi-att,  Record,  1055. 

Free  traders— Tliose  who  support  tlie  JHills  bill. 

STo.  374. — I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  to  this  debate,  and  I 
make  the  assertion  now  that  if  the  gentlemen  favoring  the  passage  of 
this  bill  are  honest  in  their  assertions  they  are  absolute  free-traders.  I 
make  this  assertion  because  each  and  every  man  who  has  attacked  pro- 
tection asserts  that  a  tarifi'  levied  upon  an  article  that  is  manufactured 
in  this  country  puts  an  amount  equal  to  the  tariff  into  the  pocket  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  increases  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  to  that 
amount,  and  does  not  increase  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man  1  cent. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  there  is  but  one  true  way  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  by  levying  a  revenue  tariff  upon  articles  that  we  do  not 
manufacture,  or  by  collecting  our  revenues  by  direct  taxation  on  thfr 
people,  and  that  is  free-trade,  pure  and  simple. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Eecord,  6960. 

Free  trade's  worb. 

Bfo.  375. — Free  trade  repeals  all  customs  laws,  closes  all  custom- 
houses, and  opens  our  ports  to  the  same  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course as  now  exists  among  the  several  States.  This  means  direct  'taxa- 
tion to  raise  the  revenues  now  derived  from  customs  duties.  This  revenue 
must  then  come  from  taxes  levied  similar  to  the  method  of  State  taxation 
for  State,  muoicipal,  school,  and  other  purposes.  About  one-fourth 
would  be  borne  by  personal  property,  and  the  other  three-fourths  by 
real  property.  The  farms  and  farmers  would  carry  the  load.  Added  to- 
the  local  taxation  the  Federal  burden  would  be  crushing.  The  people 
would  not  submit  to  it.  The  farmers  could  not  endure  the  oppres- 
sion. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4823. 

Free  whisky.    (See  No.  461.) 

Fruits  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Hio.  376. — My  own  State  is  about  entering  upon  the  fruit  industry- 
with  renewed  energy  and  hope.  The  Oregon  apple  is  already  world- 
renowned.  Peach  and  prune  orchards  have  been  planted  in  all  sections,, 
the  former  chiefly  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  already  very  remunerative 
returns  have  rewarded  these  energetic  people  for  their  toil  and  risk.  No 
climate  in  the  world  is  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  the  usual 
pests  which  annoy  the  fruit-growers  of  the  East  are  comparatively  un- 
known. The  soil  varies  according  to  the  location,  but  the  fertile  low- 
lands supply  every  requisite  for  the  tree-growth.  The  prune,  or  all  the 
fruit  varieties,  seems  to  find  in  that  climate  the  most  congenial  requisites 
and  attains  a  perfection  not  surpassed  in  France  or  Germany.  The 
American  Horticultural  Society  says  of  the  Oregon  prune  that  it  must 
be  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  that  ever  came  to  its  notice.  It 
will  possibly  not  prove  very  glad  tidings  to  these  hopeful  constituents  or 
mine  to  learn  that  Americans  are  not  wanted  to  prcduce  fruits  in  this 
country. 

— Hermann,  Record,  4765.- 
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■Oallatin,  Albert— Report  of,  as  president  of  free-trade 
convention  at  Pniladelphia,  January  33,  1833— Notes 
on.    (See  No.  314.) 

Ciame.    (See  No.  718.) 

Oarfield's  letter  of  acceptance— Tariff  opinion.  (See  No. 
993.) 

Oeorgiar-Wealth  of  State,  1860-88.  \ 

No.  377. — The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  theother  day  complained 
of  the  destructive  influence  the  tariff  had  on  the  farmers,  and  he  cited 
the  fact  that  Georgia  had  less  property  in  value  to-day  thaa  it  had'  in 
1860.  That  may  be  correct  according  to  the  statements  made  here  taken 
from  the  cengua,  and  yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  believes  that  is 
true  that  the  wealth  of  Georgia  is  not  greater  to- day  than  it  was  in  1860. 
What  would  have  made  it  poorer  7  '  It  is  true  there  was  a  destruction  of 
its  system  of  labor  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  labor  was  left,  the  land 
was  left ;  everything  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  State  was  there ;  and 
if  the  people  of  Georgia  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were  in  1860  it  is  not 
to  their  credit.  The  cotton  that  they  raise  brings  more  money  than  it 
brought  before  the  war,  year  in  and  year  out.  If  the  Senator  will  take 
ten  years  prior  to  the  war,  he  cannot  teke  any  ten  years  since  that  which 
have  not  brought  more  money.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  Georgia 
produces  to  sell,  it  has  brought  more  money. 

It  is  a  misleading  and  deceiving  statement  to  say  that  Georgia  is  not 
worth  as  much  now  as  in  1860.  Of  course  if  you  count  her  able-bodied 
colored  people  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  head,  as  they  did  before  the  war, 
and  the  children  from  $200  up,  it  might  make  an  aggregation  of  a  good 
deal  of  wealth ;  but  every  colored  man  to-day  is  worth  more  to  Georgia 
than  he  was  before  the  war.  There  are  greater  elements  of  strength  in 
Georgia  to  day  than  there  were  before  the  war.*  She  can  make  an 
"  Empire  State "  of  herself,  as  she  has  chosen  to  call  herself  for  many 
years,  much  more  readily  with  free  labor  than  she  could  with  slave 
labor. 

I  repeat,  everything  is  there,  the  labor  is  there,  the  land  is  there,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain  are  there ;  and  if  th6  people  of  Georgia  (if  I  may 
say  it  without,  offending  anybody)  would  cease  to  whine  and  complain  of 
their  condition  and  address  themselves  like  men  to  Eolve  the  question 
whether  Georgia  is  to  be  a  fifth -rate  State  or  a  good  one,  we  should  not 
hear  these  complaints  here  or  elsewhere. 

^Senator  Teller,  Record,  2206. 

€ievmsmj.    (See  No.  306.) 

Crermany  protection  bettering  ber  condition. 

JTo.  378. — But  he  forgets  to  say  that  while  Germany  has  a  protective 
system,  she  has  had  it  only  since  1879,  and  that  since  she  adopted  that 
system  the  rate  of  wages  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  George  Strachy,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  at  Dres- 
den, says,  as  found  in  a  recent  report  made  by  him  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment : 

"  The  belief  is  widely  diffused  that  the  tariff  reform  of  1879  saved  Ger- 
many from  great  ruin,  and  that  the  empire  is  now  on  the  road  to  indus- 
trial greatness,  perhaps  to  the  succession  of  that  hegemony  which  Great 
Britain,  it  is  thought,  now  with  difficulty  holds  in  her  hands.  Protec- 
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"do  1  is  in  the  national  air  and  it  will  not  be  dissipated  by  foreign  argu- 
ments, however  accurately  deduced  from  the  axioms  of  scientific  doc- 
irine." 

Mr.  Strachy  is  not  a  protectionist,  but  a  free-trader,  and  his  testimony 
is  not,  therefore,  that  of  a  willing  witness. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  wages  in  Germany  in  some  industries  have  al- 
ready in  nine  years  of  protection  advanced  from  a  point  considerably 
below  those  paid  in  England  to  a  point  of  equality  with  them. 

— WiCKHAM,  Eecord,  4698. 

€ierinany— Tariff  for.    (See  No.  51.) 

Creriuany— Wages  of  glass-trorkers.    (See  Sfo.  383.) 

■Glass— CJatliedral.    (See  No.  333.) 

-Olass— Extent  of  window-glass  industry. 

Bfo.  379. — To  pass  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  will  cause  the  ruin  of  a 
very  important  American  industry.  There  are  in  this  country  140 
Tvindow-glass  furnaces  in  fifteen  States  and  Territories,  with  1,246  pots, 
1,100  of  which  are  now  running.  These  factories  have  a  capacity  of  over 
three  and  three  quarter  millions  of  boxes  on  ten  months'  run,  which  is 
more  than  the  largest  consumption  of  both  American  and  foreign  glass  in 
any  year  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  million  of  boxes  beyond  the 
average  consumption  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  are  about  8,500  work- 
men employed  directly  by  common  window-glass  manufacturers,  in  ad- 
xlition  to  the  large  number  indirectjy  engaged  in  mining  and  preparing 
the  sand,  lime,  coal,  lumber,  clay,  and  soda  necessarily  consumed.  In 
■fact,  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  glass  is  for  labor. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6398. 

'Glass— Factories,  wages,  etc. 

STo.  380. — Massachusetts  has  11  furnaces.     New  York  has  17 ;  New 

Jersey  has  25  furnaces ;  Pennsylvania,  44 ;  Dalaware,  2 ;  Maryland,  9 ; 
West  Virginia,  2 ;  Ohio,  20 ;  Indiana,  6 ;  Illinois,  8 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Wis- 
consin, 1 ;  Missouri,  2 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Wyoming  Territory,  1. 

There  are  8,500  workmen  employed  in  these  establishments.  The 
wages  paid  the  workmen  in  this  country  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  the  wages  paid  in  Belgium,  and  I  append  a  list  of  the  wages 
paid  in  each  country  to  the  laborers  in  this  industry : 

Wages  paid  per  month. 


Occupations. 

Belgium. 

United  Statea. 

$50.00  to  $100.00 
25.00  to     30.00 
25.00  to     26  50 
8.00  to     15.00 
25.00  to     30.00 
30.00  to     35.00 

$100.00  to  $150.00 

67.00  to    100.00 

100.00  to    160.00 

SO.OO  to      40.00 

Cutters  

76  00  to    100.00 

80.00  to    100.00 

— NuTTiNS,  Eecord,  5497. 

'Glass— German  bottles  for  the  IT.  S. 

No.  381.— The  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  300,000  bottles  per  day, 
but  the  number  usually  made  is  200,000.  It  is  a  fact  significant  to  our 
domestic  manufacturers  that  a  good  share  of  the  work  under  present  con- 
tract is  for  the  American  market.    For  a  year  or  two  past  the  orders 
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from  America  were  small,  but  since  the  1st  of  January  the  shipments 
have  increased  until  they  amount  at  the  present  time  to  300,000  to  500,000 
bottles  weekly,  which  are  invoiced  at  the  Dusseldorf  consulate  consigned 
to  dealers  in  New  York,  Sf.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati 
in  bills  of  about  1,000  gross  each. 

— Hires,  Record,  6403. 

Olass— German  wages. 

]Vo.  383.— The  blowers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  according  to  the 
number  of  bottles  blown.  Each  workman  has  one  apprentice  allotted 
him  to  learn  the  trade  and  act  as  his  assistant,  and  the  bottles  are  all 
specially  marked  to  thow  by  which  set  of  workmen  made.  If  the 
houses  of  the  employes  belong  to  Mr.  Heye  the  rent  is  small,  about  4  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  not  including  the  ground,  which  is 
charged  against  their  weekly  pay.  Their  food  consists  of  beer,  bread, 
coffee,  tea,  cheese,  vegetables,  with  meat  about  once  a  week.  The  high- 
est daily  pay  of  the  blowers  averages  from  87  cents  to  $1.20.  The  fur- 
naces that  are  kept  going  night  and  day  are  run  by  three  sets  of  hands,, 
who  keep  the  work  steady  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
wages  of  apprentices  are  about  12J  cents  per  day  for  the  first  year,  with 
a  slight  increase  each  year;  Ihe  women  not  generally  over  48  cents; 
other  employes  from  35J  cents  to  71J  cents  per  day,  according  to  the 
special  class  of  work  employed  upon,  50  cents  being  about  the  average 
pay  of  general  employes.  — Hibes,  Becoid,  6408. 

Olass— Plate. 

iVo.  383. — Before  1860  we  made  no  plate-glass  worth  speaking  of  in 
America,  and  we  paid  the  Englishmen  and  the  Frenchmen  And  the 
German  $l'  50  a  square  foot  for  it.  Then  the  plate- glass  industry  sprang 
up  in  America,  and  now  we  buy  American  plate-glas=i,  10  square  feet,  at 
75  cents  per  square  foot,  and  the  price  is  regulated  down  for  smaller 
glaf  s  until  it  reaches  31  cents  per  square  foot ;  $2.50  under  Democratic 
free  trade  ;  75  cents  under  American  protection !  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  pause  long  enough  on  this  point  to  say  that  almost  every  particle  of 
thecostofapieceofplate-glass  consists  in  labor,  the  labor  ofthe  mines,  the 
labor  that  loads,  transports,  unloads,  and  uses  the  coal,  and  the  lime,  and 
the  lime-stone,  and  the  flre-clay  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture.  Kearly 
every  penny  that  goes  into  that  product  is  labor,  the  labor  of  American 
workingmen. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4356.    , 

Glass— ]Vo  proUt  at  present  prices. 

Sfo.  384. — Now,  the  reduction  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  three-eighths 
cents  per  pound,  or  about  35  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  glass,  and  to 
meet  this  reduction  would  require  a  cut  of  not  lees  than  50  per  cent,  in 
the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  The  profits  of  this  industry  to  the  capiltalist 
have  been  fitful,  uncertain  and  entirely  unsatisfactory  since  1883.  In  my 
own  city  a  window-glass  factory  has  been  established  with  a  valuable 
plant  which  would  cost  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  to  reproduce.  It  has 
been  in  operation  about  five  years,  and  although  the  plant  has  been 
sowewhat  improved,  it  has  never  paid  a  dividend.  Glass  is  made  there- 
under favorable  conditions.  The  best  sand  is  delivered  in  the  factory  at 
$1.50  per  ton ;  the  melting  is  largely  done  with  coal  screenings  at  50  cent& 
per  ton  ;  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  excellent,  and  the  quality  of 
goods  made  is  first  class.  There  is  a  market  at  the  current  price,  but 
this  price  cannot  be  advanced  for  the  reason  that  foreign  glass,  even  at 
the  present  rate  of  duties,  will  come  in  and  take  the  market  if  an  ad- 
vance is  attempted. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399.. 
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Olass— Protection  reduces  cost. 
IVo.  385. — Protection  to  the  window-glass  industry  has  cheapened 

the  manufacture  of  that  article  in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
reduce  by  competition  the  price  of  both  the  American  and  foreign  prod- 
uct, so  that  the  selling  price  of  American  glass  has  been  reduced,  as  the 
following  tables  will  show. 

American  glass. 


SINGLE  THICK. 

DOUBLE  imOK. 

SiZ3S. 

Price, 

I860. 

Price, 

1888. . 

Sizes. 

Price, 

1860. 

Price, 

1888. 

8  toy  10  third - 

$1  95 

180 

'  2  40 

2  10 

3  00 

2  40 

3  60 
3  60 

tl  78 
1  66 
1  90 

1  78 

2  38 
2  08 
2  73 
2  73 

$4  60 

6  00 
9  00 

7  20 
7  20 

10  20 
12  00 

$2  93 

8  by  10  fourth 

16  by  20  second          

3  15 

18by.S0flrat 

4  38 

10  t»y  14  third 

4  00 

12  by  18  first 

20  by  30  second 

4  00 

12  by  18  third 

1  78 

S  18 

56  10 

28  42 

. 

20  83 

17  04 

rilteen  per  cent,  leas  price  In  1888=$3.81.      Fifty  per  cent.  less  price  In  1888=$27.68. 

Imported  glass  has  also  been  reduced  in  cost  by  American  competition. 

The  foreign  (invoice)  cost,  per  statement  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  aver- 
age for  year  to  July,  1877, 4.10  cents  per  pound,  averaged  for  year  to  July, 
1887,  2.27  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  being  specific,  this  large  reduction  in  foreign  cost  (45  per 
cent,  in  ten  years),  increases  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  is  no 
real  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  practically  paid  all  the  duty. 

(—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 

Cilass— Reducing  tariff  irill  increase  revenue. 

No.  386. — From  this  official  statement  it  appears  that  the  reduction 
of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  in  1883  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  for- 
eign importation  of  window-glass  amounting  to  $64,296,766  pounds  in 
four  years,  and  a  net  increase  of  revenue  amounting  in  the  same  period  to 
$1,247,354.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  honest  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  surplus,  my  amendment  must  be  adopted,  or  it  will  assuredly  fail  of 
accomplishing  that  result ;  for,  if  the  slight  reduction  of  one-eighth  cent 
per  pound  has  added  to  the  surplus  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in 
four  years,  how  much  will  a  reduction  of  three  times  as  great  add  to  the 
surj)lus  ?  I  contend  that  it  will  give  the  American  market  over  to  the 
foreigner,  and  that  the  revenue  from  window-glass  alone  will  be  more 
than  four  times  what  it  now  is. 

— Pltjmb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 

Olass— The  workmen's  petition. 

Wo.  387.-^ We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  most  respectfully  petition 
you  to  enter  this  our  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tarifl 
on  window-glass,  and  request  that  you  vote  against  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  the  same,  but  use  every  effort  to  have  the  rates  of  1882  restored, 
for  the  following  reasons,  namely : 

First.  The  tariff  was  reduced  in  1883. 

Second.  Since  said  reduction  the  importation  of  window-glass  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  window- glass  con- 
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sutned  in  this  country  is  imported  and  the  revenue  has  increased  over 
$1,000,000,  in  consequence  of  which  the  earnings  of  the  workingmea 
have  been  materially  reduced. 
[Large  numbers  presented.] 

— DalzeI/L  and  others,  Record, 


tilass— Value  of  importations. 

BTo.  388. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  given  for  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  glass  and  glassware  has  been  the  simple  assertion  that  those 
duties  are  too  high.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  duty  is  too  high 
which  permits  a  vast  and  increasing  importation  of  the  foreign  articles. 
By  turning  to  the  last  report  on  commerce  and  navigation  I  find  that  in 
the  year  1882  there  was  imported  into  this  country  of  glass  and  glass- 
ware $6,634,371  worth  ;  in  1887  the  importation  had  increased  to  $7,319,- 
895 :  and  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30,  1888,  the  importation  was 
$6,484,190.  If  we  estimate  the  importation  for  the  two  remaining  months 
of  the  year  at  the  same  rate,  we  shall  find  that  for  the  year  just  closing: 
this  importation  has  increased  to  the  amount  of  $7,564,887. 

— Fabquhae,  Record,  6405. 

(xlass— Wages  not  capital  requires  protection. 

Bf  o.  389. — Sir,  coal  and  natural  gas  for  feul  abound  in  this  country ; 
we  have  sand,  limestone,  and  clay  of  the  beet  quality,  and  these  mate- 
rials are  generally  found  wherever  there  are  coal  deposits.  We  now 
produce  our  own  soda,  and  with  these  raw  materials  we  can  make  glass 
in  competition  with  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  upon  one  condition 
only ;  and  that  is  with  as  cheap  labor  as  other  glass-making  countries 
have ;  and  just  here  lies  the  difference — we  have  not  the  cheap  labor,, 
and  for  one  I  do  not  want  it.  Now,  the  wages  to  the  different  classes  of 
workmen  are  from  two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  are 
paid  in  Belgium,  from  whence  comes  the  most  of  the  glass  imported. 
According  to  the  report  of  "  Glass  manufacture  in  Europe  "  (Department 
of  State  No.  29,  page  329),  the  rates  paid  there  as  compared  with  the 
same  class  here  are  as  follows : 


Employes. 

Belgium. 

United  States. 

BIowerB- 

Per  month. 

$50.00  to  $10000 
25.00  to     30.00 
25.00  to      26.50 
8.00  to     15.00 
25.00  to      30.00 
30.00  to      35  00 

Per  month. 

$100.00  to  $160.0» 

67.00  to   100.00 

100.00  to   150.00 

30.00  to     40.00 

Blowers'  assistant 

Platteners 

Cutters  ) 

Shearers  

80.00  to  lOO.OO 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record, 
Glass— Wages  should  not  be  reduced. 

Xo  390.— Sir,  let  this  bill  pass  without  this  amendment,  and  either 
window  glass  making  must  cease  or  wages  must  be  reduced,  and  this  I 
protest  should  not  be  done.  The  work  of  the  glass-blower  is  of  the 
hardest.  He  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat,  from  which  ther^  is  no  escape 
during  the  blow,  which  often  continups  for  ten  hours,  and  the  skill  re- 
quired for  good  work  is  almost  scientific.  The  wage  paid  for  this  service 
is  good,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so,  for  it  is  honestly  earned.  No  consumer 
of  window-glass  who  knows  the  character  of  the  labor  required  to  make 
it  will  begrudge  to  these  workmen  the  wages  now  paid  them,  nor  will  he 
thank  the  tariff  reformer  for  transferring  this  business  to  a  foreign  land* 
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He  will  say,  let  our  raw  materials  which  we  possess  in  such  abundance- 
be  used ;  let  the  labor  required  be  well  paid ;  let  us  do  the  work  among 
ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  and  if  the  price  is  somewhat  enhanced  by 
such  a  policy,  we  shall  reap  more  than  equal  advantage  from  making 
what  we  consume,  and  consuming  what  we  make. 

—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 

tilne— Protected  to  "sticU"  a  vote. 

JVo.  391. — I  know  personally  the  gentleman  from  Tennesee,  and 
have  always  believed  that  he  acted  from  pure  and  Conscientious  motives ; 
and  when,  in  response  to  the  question  why  he  desired  to  take  from  the 
free-list  cf  the  Mills  bill  the  words  "  glue,  gelatine,  and  all  similar  prepa- 
rations," he  said  "  Because  it  was  right,"  the  thought  which  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind,  and  which  became  a  matter  of  remark  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber,  was  that  for  four  months  this  Mills  bill  has  been  under 
consideration,  yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  did  not  find  out  "  it  was 
right "  to  strike  out  these  words  until  they  found  it  necessary  to  manu- 
facture American  glue  for  its  adhesive  qualities  in  causing  votes  to  "  stick  "' 
to  the  Mills  bill.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  yet  explain 
why  "  it  is  right "  to  protect  "  glue,  gelatine,  and  all  similar  preparations  " 
and  not  right  to  protect  wool,  not  right  to  protect  flaxseed,  not  right  to- 
protect  lumber. 

— DiNGLKY,  Eecord,  5726. 

Oloe— Why  Irom  free  to  dutiable  list. 

Wo.  S93. — The  gentleman  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Springer]  says  that  the 
propositions  in  this  bill  have  been  "  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Is 
there  a  "  shorn  lamb  "  in  Chicago,  where  this  industry  exists,  or  rather  a 
lamb  to  be  shorn,  and  must  it  be  cared  for?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated by  the  newspapers,  that  glue  has  been  taken  from  the  free-list 
and  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  because  the  Representative  from  that 
district  has  said  that  if  glue  should  remain  upon  the  free-list  a  Democrat 
would  probably  not  be  returned  to  the  House,  but  a  Republican  ins'  ead  ? 
And  is  it  true  that  in  a  tariff  bill  duties  are  being  adjusted  to  bribs  con- 
stituencies to  elect  members  of  a  particular  political  complexion,  in  order 
that  thus  the  control  of  the  Government  may  be  secured  ? 

— DiNGLET,  Record,  5726. 

Goodman,  Father.    (See  No.  263.) 

OoTernment — Cost,  annnal  expense.    (See  IXo.  144.) 

OoTernment  power  to  tax. 

ITo.  393. — That  first  government,  known  as  the  Government  of  the 
Confederation,  existed  from  1781  to  1789.  They  found  that  thirteen 
different  legislatures  passing  upon  questions  of  taxation  could  not  make- 
them  uniform,  and  they  found  that  thirteen  different  legislatures  could 
not  pass  laws  which  would  operate  equally  to  re gulate  commerce  between 
themselves.  And  the  result  was  the  meeting  first  at  Annapolis  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  reprecentative  from  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
and  others.  Finding  that  no  quorum  had  assembled  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  they  met  of  the  Confederate  Congress  did  not  clothe 
them  with  the  power  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  but  simply  clothed 
them  with  the  power  to  amend  the  old,  and  finding  that  they  would  have 
to  go  back  to  Congress  for  a  new  grant  of  power,  they  did  so,  and  the 
resolution  passed  the  Confederate  GJongress  which  called  the  convention 
which  assembled  in  1787  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  existing  Constitution. 
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After  prolonged  deliberation  in  the  convention  of  1787,  and  still  more 
prolonged  and  anxious  discussion  in  the  conventions  of  the  several  States 
■on  the  question  of  considering  and  adopting  or  rejecting  that  Constitu- 
tion, our  fathers  reluctantly  parted  with  the  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax,  and  also  parted  with  the  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  commerce,  coupling  it  with  such  restrictions  as  they 
thought  would  forever  prevent  the  abuse  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

— ^HooKKE,  Record,  4095. 

dreat  Britain  vs.  United  States. 

'So.  394.— I  feel  that  I  have  disproved  the  allegation  of  the  Indiana 
Senator  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  for  free  trade.  I  have  shown 
from  the  record  that  the  executive,  judicial,  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  are  represented  in  force  in  a  foreign  organization 
hostile  to  every  American  interest,  that  flaunts  in  the  faces  of  our  work- 
dngmen  the  truthful  declaration  that  the  passage  of  a  measure  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  President's  message  means  cheap  labor  in  America  and 
increased  production  in  Great  Britain. 

.  If  I  have  read  this  country's  history  aright,  the  attempt  to  force  free 
trade  upon  the  colonies  and  nip  their  budding  industries  was  the  in- 
spiring cause  of  the  American  revolution. 

To  enforce  it  Great  Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  hire  foreign  mercena- 
ries at  six  pence  a  day,  and  arm  and  ofiicer  the  merciless  Indian.  To 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacjr  her  soldiers  burnt  the  nation's  li- 
brary at  Washington  and  the  interior  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Capitol 
that  shelters  Representatives  who  are  dignified  with  membership  in  a 
foreign  club  that  boldly  avows  its  purpose  to  obtain  for  England,  by 
peaceful  methods,  through  the  agency  of  the  Democratic  party,  what  she 
failed  to  conquer  by  the  sword. 

From  the  dawn  of  American  independence  she  has  continually  strug- 
gled to  make  this  country  the  outlet  for  the  manufactured  products  of 
her  pauper  labor.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  national  pro- 
tective enactments  were  passed  to  encourage  home  manufacture,  give 
einployment  to  labor,  and  make  a  home  market  for  the  farmer. 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4003. 

Crreat  3i'itain''s  policy  of  protection,  a  free  trader's  view 
of. 

Jfo.  395. — Da.vid  A.  Wells,  a  pronounced  free-trader  and  formerly 
Special  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Cfobden  Club,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1868,  uses  this  significant  lan- 
guage: 

■"  Again,  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  systems  of  the  various  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  has  led  the  Commissioner  unhesitatingly  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  European  public  opin- 
ion in  respect  to  free  trade,  and  whatever  may  be  the  claims  preferred 
for  it  on  the  broad  grounds  of  liberality  and  humanitarianism,  the  fiscal 
legislation  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Bslgium,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  framed  solely  and  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  one  object,  namely,  the  promotion  of  supposed 
national  self-interest,  aiiid  has  never  had  the  slightest  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  other  nation,  or  to  any  arguments,  other  than  those  based 
upon  specific  national  wants  and  specific  national  experiences.  ,  .  '  ■ 

Thus,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  exempts  capital  employedJn 
manufacturing  and  banking  from  all  direct  taxation  under  the  excise, 
and  all  raw  materials  imported  from  foreign  countries  from  all  taxation  ^ 
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"ander  the  customs,  although  not  so  termed,  is  undoubtedly  protection 
in  its  most  subtile  and  effective  form,  and  as  such  has  been  recognized 
and  commented  on  by  the  French  economists." 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4696. 

•Greatest  people  in  the  world — What  made  us  so  ? 

SToI  396. — Sir,  the  main  object  in  this  bill,  the  great  central  feature, 
is  that  it  is  a  bill  to  better  the  condition  and  increase  the  wages  of  our 
laboring  people.  [Applause.]  We  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  We  are  the  greatest  agricultural  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  the  most  skilled  people  in  the  world.  We  are  the  most  intellir 
gent  people  in  the  world.  We  have  the  handsomest  men  and  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  the  world.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  All  we  want  is 
for  our  Government  to  take  its  meddling  hand  out  of  our  business. 
:[  Applause  on  the  Democratic  side  and  cries  of  "  That's  it."  "  That's  to 
the  point." 

—Mills,  Eecord,  7344. 

Ureenbach  free-traders,  do  yon  want  contraction  ? 

]Vo.  397. — And  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  Greenback  friends 
who  are  free-traders,  as  long  as  we  have  this  commodity  money,  and  we 
cannot  get  the  Government  to  increase  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  note. 
Shall  we  stand  by  and  let  them  still  further  contract  the  existing  medium 
■of  exchange  by  sending  our  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country  to  foreign 
nations  to  settle  the  balances  in  their  favor  ?  Why  not  stand  by  the  sys- 
tem that  keeps  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  if  you  will  not  give  us 
the  Treasury  note,  let  us  utilize  the  silver  and  gold  that  we  mine  by  keep- 
ing it  in  the  country  as  a  circulating  medium  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
farm  products  and  labor,  and  make  it  the  harder  for  the  gold-bugs  to 
sustain  their  free- trade  monopolies? 

— Brumm,  Eecord,  5220; 

•Cirind-stones— Free  list. 

Wo.  398. — The  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  grindstones  is  14.73  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  yet,  with  this  duty,  there 
were  imported  last  year  3,159.75  tons  of  grindstone"!,  valued  at  $37,548.75, 
.and  the  duty  paid  to  the  Government  was  $4,529.54.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  remove  tha  duty  entirely  by  placing  grindstones  on  the  free-list. 

—J.  D:  Taylor,  Eecord,  6212. 

<]Tnm  snbstitnte'-IIigher  the  product  the  lovrer  the  tariff. 
BTo.  399. — Ifow,  one  bushel  of  potatoes,  producing  eight  pounds  of 
starch,  would,  under  the  proposed  tariff,admit  the  manufactured  product 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  eight  cents  duty,  while  the  raw  potatoes  them- 
selves have  to  pay  15  cents  per  bushel.  That  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
any  just  principle  of  tariff  duties.  Bat  this  gum  substitute  and  dextrine 
is  a  still  more  advanced  product  of  the  potato  starch.  It  requires  about 
IJ  pounds  of  starch  to  make  a  pound  of  gum  substitute  or  dextrine,  and 
jet,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound,  while  the  bushel  of  potatoes  in 
the  raw  state  would  have  to  pay  15  cents  duty,  this  highly-manufactured 
product  of  the  bushel  of  potatoes  would  come  in  at  5J  cents ;  5 J  pounds 
of  gum  substitute,  or  British  gum,  coming  in  at  one  cent  per  pound, 
would  pay  only  5 J  cents.  In  other  words,  the  product  of  the  potato  ad- 
vanced two  stages — first,  to  the  stage  of  potato  starch,  and  then  to  the 
etill  further  manufactured  stage  of  dextrine  or  gum  substitute — would 
come  in  for  5J  cents,  while  the  bushel  of  potatoes  would  pay  15  cents. 

— BouTELLB,  Eecord,  6627. 
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Hand  labor  costs  in  Europe.  , 

]Vo.  400.— What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  English  opera- 
tive can  produce  more  in  our  country  than  when  he  is  in  his  native 
land  ?  Boots  and  shoes  ready  made  by  machinery  are  as  cheap  here  as 
in  London,  France,  or  Berlin ;  but  you  go  to  a  shop  and  have  the  same- 
articles  made  to  order  by  hand,  and  they  will  cost  you  50  per  cent,  more 
here  than  there  on  account  of  the  less  rate  of  wages  there.  A  good  euit 
of  clothes  or  a  dress  can  be  made  in  Europe  at  much  less  cost  than  here 
for  the  same  reason.  A  large  manufacturer  in  Berlin  some  three  years 
ago  told  me  that  where  we  could  produce  an  article  almost  or  entirely 
by  machinery  that  they  in  Germany  could  not  pay  our  duty  and  com- 
pete with  us,  but  where  there  was  much  hand  labor  used  in  its  produc- 
tion they  could  pay  our  duty  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets  on» 
account  of  their  lower  rate  of  wages.  The  less  hand  labor  used  and  the 
more  machinery  in  the  production  of  an  article  the  nearer  we  can  come 
to  competing  with  the  English  manufacturer,  and  the  less  machinery 
and  more  hand  labor  used  in  the  production  of  an  article  the  less  nearer 
we  can  come  to  competing  with  the  foreign  producer ;  and  if  one  will 
study  our  importations  and  compare  the  same  with  our  rates  of  duty  this 
statement  will  be  confirmed. 

— Beewke,  Record,  3607. 

Hay— Xew  England  vs.  South. 

No.  401. — Of  the  thirty-  five  million  tons  of  hay  grown  in  the  United' 
States  icy  New  England  produces  over  four  million  tons,  or  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  entire  product,  while  the  twelve  States  of  the  South,, 
who  propose  to  give  us  a  tariflT  for  agricultural  purposes,  yield  slightly 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  less  than  one  thirty- fifth  of  thfr 
whole. 

— Galmngbe,  Kecord,  3691. 

Hemloch  barU— Tanning   extracts  free  to   compete  with> 
bark. 

Wo.  40S. — Hemlock  bark  is  a  commodity  handled  by  small  farmers- 
in  the  poorer  portion  of  the  country  where  the  men  have  hard  work  to- 
get  money  to  pay  the  necessary  cash  expenses  that  come  upon  them- 
They  are  the  owners  of  the  small  farms.  They  can  have  their  bark 
peeled  at  the  proper  season,  and  at  times  of  the  year  when  they  are  not 
employed  in  putting  in  or  harvesting  their  crops  they  can  go  into  the- 
woods,  haul  it  out,  take  it  to  the  tanneries,  and  by  its  sale  obtain  money 
tQ  pay  their  taxes  and  to  pay  for  the  commodities  that  require  payment 
in  cash. 

If  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  see  fit  to  rob  these- 
poor  men  of  the  small  protection  which  they  have  now  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  tannery  and  lumber  owners  who  have  invested  their  mil-- 
lions  in  Canada,  they  will  be  proving,  what  has  been  often  alleged  against 
them,  that  while  clamoring  against  capitalists,  monopolies,  and  trusts' 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  very  base  servants  of  the  people  and  the 
organizations  they  condemn.    [Applause.] 

— Paekke,  Record,  5734. 

High  tariff— The  wisdom  of  Republican  party. 

Jfo.  403.— Thfe  trouble  with  the  early  tarifi'  acts  was  that  they  did 
not  protect  enough,  and  they  but  little  affected  England's  control  of  the 
American  markets. 
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It  was  reserved  for  the  Republican  party,  born  to  make  labor  free,  to 
eheck  Eagland's  career  of  commercial  conquest  in  this  country.  It  was 
fits  mission  to  devise  a  protective  syatem  that  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
fflU  its  predecessors,  and,  judging  from  its  results,  must  be  classed  among 
"the  many  imperishable  monuments  of  its  genius.    [Applause.] 

— WooDBUKN,  Record,  4003. 

Historical  faets  on  tariflf.    (See  Xos.  130,  1710 

Historical  incidents  oftarifiT. 

STo.  404. — I  desire  to  call  attention  very  briefly,  as  the  gentleman 
(from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker]  has  done,  to  some  of  the  historical  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  tarift'  legislation  of  this  country ;  but  going  back 
beyond  that,  I  am  for  a  protective  tans'  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
|the  English  Government  enacted  laws  previous  to  the  Revolution  to  in- 
Jhibit  manufacturing  in  this  country.  AH  of  us  who  have  read  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  know  that  while  the  colonies  were  dependencies  of 
(Great  BritaiUj  Parliament,  by  enactment  and  by  resolution,  adopted 
aneasures  forbidding  the  colonies  to  manufacture  the  simplest  article  of 
(commerce.  As  Mr.  Jefferson  said  (and  I  suppose  his  statement  will  be 
Igood  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  House),  our  fathers  were  forbid- 
iden  even  to  manu&cture  into  a  hat  the  fur  of  animals  captured  on  their 
own  soil. 

— HotTK,  Record,  4102. 

aaistory  of  tariff. 

No.  405. — From  1824,  moving  on  down  under  the  protective  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828,  this  country  was  prosperous  until  1832,  when  John  C. 
•Calhoun,  an  original  protectionist — talk  about  Daniel  Webster  being  a 
fi-ee  trader ! — John  C.  Calhoun,  an  original  protectionist,  only  changed 
rfront  on  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  the  production  of  cot- 
ton. And  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  he  was  right  from 
Ids  standpoint.  I  say  here  that  if  slavery  was  in  existence  and  I  could 
■believe  it  to  be  right  I  would  be  in  favor  of  free  trade  myself.  Why  do 
I  say  this?  Simply  because  it  was  a  beautiful  system — the  English  and 
foreign  aristocracy  maintained  by  pauper  and  cheap  labor  of  the  Old 
"World,  manufacturing  their  articles  for  consumption  in  this  country, 
shipping  them  here,  and  exchanging  them  for  cotton  produced  by  the 
elave  labor  of  the  South.  A  beautiful  system ;  the  negro  aristocracy  of 
the  South  and  the  pauper  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World,  the  two  dove- 
tailing precisely  together.  And  Mr.  Calhoun  understood  this  condition 
of  things.  He  foresaw  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  protective  system  and 
produce  cotton  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  South — ^the  labor  extorted  from 
the  slave — and  exchange  it  for  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Eu- 
rope, he  would  have  two  aristocracies,  one  abroad  and  one  here.  But 
in  that  controversy  in  1832  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  champion  of  American 
interests,  simply  and  purely  to  avert  war,  consented  to  a  reduction,  not 
of  20  per  cent.,  but  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.;  and  what  was  the 
sresult  ?  „ 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 

History— Effects  of  protection  and  flree  trade. 

Wo.  406. — Henry  Clay,  speaking  in  the  United  States  Senate  of  our 
industrial  condition  immediately  preceding  the  tariff  of  1824,  declared : 

"  If  I  were  to  select  any  term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  widespread 
fiismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years 
•which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824." 
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But  this  era  of  protection  was  followed  by  the  tariff  of  1824  and  1828, 
which  enthused  new  life  into  our  languishing  industries  and  brought  to 
the  country  a  period  of  marvelous  prosperity.  The  leading  metropolitan 
jonrnal  epitomizes  the  history  of  this  period  as  follows : 

"  So  soon  as  the  tariff  of  1824  went  into  operation  the  whole  aspect  and 
course  of  affairs  were  changed.  Activity  took  the  place  of  sluggishness. 
Capital  was  invested ;  labor  came  into  demand ;  wages  advanced  ;  mines 
were  opened ;  furnaces  built ;  mills  started  ;  shops  multij)lied ;  business 
revived  in  all  its  departments.  Revenue  flowed  copiously  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Government.  The  debts  created  by  two  expensive  wars  were 
entirely  paid  off.  Such  a  pcene  of  general  prosperity  had  never  before 
been  seen  by  our  people." 

President  Jackson  said  in  his  annual  niessage  December  4, 1832 : 

"  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
unequaled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  this  era  of  protection,  said : 

"  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their 
present  Constitution  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824." 

But  unfortunately  this  era  of  protection  and  prosperity  was  followed 
I  by  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
of  duties  until  they  should  reach  an  average  of  not  to  exceed  20  percent. 
And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  ?  Long  before  that  limit 
had  been  reached  the  evidences  of  its  pernicious  influence  were  every- 
where visible.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  to  save  itself 
from  absolute  destruction,  was  withdrawn.  Contemplated  expansion  of 
business  was  abandoned,  our  manufacturers,  one  after  another,  went 
down  under  a  torrent  of  foreign  importations,  while  American  labor  stood 
idle  and  empty-handed  in  presence  of  the  appalling  and  widespread  deso- 
lation which  culminated  in  the  frightful  panic  of  1887.  And  not  only  the 
people  but  the  Government  itself  became  so  impoverished  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  forced  into  a  broker's  shop  to  raise  his 
overdue  and  unpaid  salary.  < 

In  1842  the  protective  system  was  again  invoked,  and  under  its  salu- 
tary influence  our  drooping  industries  revived  and  prosperity  took  the 
place  of  disaster.  The  general  effect  upon  the  country  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  is  best  described  by  President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  in 
1846 : 

"  Labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward,  while  educa- 
tion, science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  social  hap- 
piness. The  progress  of  our  countr^  in  her  career  of  greatness,  not  only 
in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  or  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth  and  in  the  happy  condition 
of  our  people,  is  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  nations." 

But  this  brief  period  of  prosperity  was  quickly  followed  by  the  revenue 
tariff  of  1846  and  1857,  which  brought  to  the  country  another  era  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1857,  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  which  are  still  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Universal 
bankruptcy  overtook  the  people,  and  the  Government  with  an  empty 
Treasury  was  forced  in  times  of  peace  to  borrow  money  at  a  discount  of 
from  12  to  30  per  cent.  Then  came  the  era  of  protection  in  1861,  which 
has  now  been  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  who  does  not  know  that  during  these  eventful  years  our  industrial 
advancement  has  been  steady  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  ol 
the  Republic  ? 

— BtTEEOws,  Record,  3449. 
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History  repeating  itself— 1843. 

Wo.  407. — Mr.  Chairman,  history  is  ever  repeating  itself.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  section  of  the  Union  who  are  now  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1861  then  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1824 
and  1828,  and  they  succeeded,  and  the  revenue  tariff  of  1832  was  enacted 
and  went  into  operation  in  1833  and  continued  in  force  until  1842.  Bid 
it  give  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  relief?  Did  it  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  country  and  plenty  to  the  homes  of  those  who  toil?  The 
history  of  that  decade  is  one  of  widespread  disaster.  Loss  to  the  capital- 
ist. Loss  to  the  business  man.  Loss  to  the  farmers.  Loss  to  the  me- 
chanic and  artisan.  The  blight  of  industrial  prostration  rested  like  a 
cloud  over  all  the  country,  until  all  the  varied  business  and  commercial 
interests  were  covered  with  it  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep.  It  is  not 
strange  that  it  was  so. 

— Chkadle,  Record,  4601. 

History  of  taritl'  of  1846.    (See  Sfo.  557.) 

Home  industries.    (See  Xo.  431.) 

Home  for  laboring  people.     (See  Nos.  497,  49S,  499,  500, 
501.) 

Home  market. 

Xo.  408. — Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at 
Corsicana,  Tex.,  on  the  21st  of  May  last,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  now  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills]  said : 

''  We  produce  and  exchange  among  ourselves  and  consume  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  our  wants  more  of  the  products  of  our  own  labor  than  the 
two  hundred  millions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  have  invented 
and  have  now  in  successful  operation  more  labor-saving  machinery  than 
all  other  people.  We  are  turning  out  over  six  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  products  of  manufactures  every  year,  and  producing  them 
at  lower  cost  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  higher  wages  to 
our  workmen  than  any  other  people." 

— Kelley,  Eecord,  3191. 

Home  market — A  kome  or  a  foreign  partner. 

Xo.  409. — Let  me  give  this  great  truth  of  Bastiat's  another  applica- 
tion. Nature  produces  all.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  much-abused  phrase, 
"  The  farmer  pays  all."  Whenever  the  farmer  goes  beyond  his  farm  for 
the  gratification  of  his  desires,  Bastiat,  the  free-trader,  shows  that  he 
must  then  share  his  riches.  Now  whom  shall  we  share  with,  the  me- 
chanic at  home  or  the  mechanic  abroad ;  his  fellow-citizens  or  an  alien  ? 
Which  is  for  his  interest? 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  phrase.  Which  is  it  fetter  for  a  farmer  to  do, 
send  his  surplus  wheat  a  thousand  miles  to  the  seacoast,  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  water,  pay  the  freight,  sell  it  to  the  mechanic  who  gets 
less  wages,  or  sell  it  right,  here  at  home  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  more 
wages  ?    The  answer  seems  obvious. 

— Reed,  Record,  4670. 

Home  market— Farmer  and  tariff. 

Wo.  410. — Much  has  been  said  about  the  farmer  and  whether  he  is 
benefited  by  protection.  The  farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  de- 
cidedly a  laborer.  He  is  almost  universally  a  small  land-owner,  small  as 
compared  witk  the  farmer  of  the  prairie  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
ihe  number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  in  1885,  was  136,108,  or  about  one 
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farm  to  each  11 J  inhabitants,  the  population  being  1,563,413.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  farms  was  $568,187,288,  averaging  |4,174  each.  The  value 
of  farms  is  governed  largely  by  their  distance  from  cities  and  manufact- 
uring towns,  showing  that  their  productive  value  increases  accordingly 
aa  the  market  is  accessible. 

The  home  market  saves  transportation,  charges  of  middlemen,  and 
conEumes  articles  which  would  otherwise  swell  the  volume  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  which  would,  if  exported,  help  to  reduce  prices  by  flooding 
the  foreign  market.  Besides  all  that,  the  home  market  is  somewhat 
within  the  control  of  the  seller.  If  he  does  not  receive  fair  treatment 
and  fair  prices  the  causes  are  within  reach  of  his  own  investigation. 
Every  farming  community  give?  welcome  greeting  to  any  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing whose  establishment  it  can  secure,  from  a  saw-mill  down  to  a 
cheese  factory,  and  willingly  taxes  itself  to  get  it,  wisely  considering  such 
contribution  money  well  invested. 

— Haugbn,  Hecord,  4233. 

Homes  of  the  working  people  of  tlie  United  States. 

No.  411. — I  invite  the  gentlemen  to  go  with  me  among  the  workmen 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North,  ascertain  the  number  of  the  homes 
they  own — millions  of  homes  earned  and  paid  for  out  of  the  savings  of 
their  daily  toil.  Let  us  examine  their  savings  of  money  on  deposit  in  the 
laborers'  banks,  the  savings-banks  of  that  section — in  round  numbers 
three  millions  of  depositors,  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  their  credit.  Let  us  visit  their  homes,  their  schools,  their  reading 
rooms,  their  societies, where  weshall  find  many  evidences  of  plenty,con- 
tentment,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  then  when  we  have  done 
this  I  ask  my  colleagues  of  the  South  to  contrast  the  condition  of  these 
wagemen,  their  homes,  schools,  savings,  and  general  surroundings  and 
intelligence,  with  those  of  the  South,  of  England,  or  anywhere  else  on 
earth,  and  then  they  will  see  and  know  why  the  Republican  party,  rep- 
resentative of  the  great  loyal,  liberty-loving,  and  American-imbued  Korth, 
accepted  the  wager  of  battle  tendered  them  in  1861  and  fought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  war  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Union. 
The  great  loyal  heart  otthe  North  believed  that  labor  should  be  made  a 
king,  not  a  slave. 

— Cheadle,  Record,  4604. 
Hosiery  antl  knit  goods. 

No.  413. — The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in  the  country 
gives  employment  to  sixteen  millions  of  capital,  uses  material  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  millions,  a  large  part  of  which  is  imported,  and  the  finished 
product  is  worth  at  wholesale  about  twenty-nine  millions.  In  this  in- 
dustry New  England  furnishes  about  one-third  of  the  capital  (five  and  a 
quarter  millions),  uses  over  one-fourth  of  the  material  (four  and  a  quarter 
millions),  and  produces  one  third  of  the  finished  material  (about  eight 
millions). 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3690. 
Hosiery— Seamless  mannfacture  of  in  United  States. 

No.  413.— I  beg  at  this  point  to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  received, 
and  it  is  introduced  to  be  followed  by  an  object-lesson  to  my  friend  and 
to  those  who  have  been  misled  by  his  false  teachings.  Here  is  the  letter, 
and  here  is  the  object-lesson :  t 

"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 1888. 

"  Dear  Sir  ;  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you,  as  the  member  of  Con- 
gress from  our  district  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  effect  the  Mills  tariflf 
bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  would  have  upon  the  industry  in  which. 
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-T.-e  are  engaged.  We  employ  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  f  he 
mianufacture  of  seamless  hosiery,  and  should  this  bill  become  a  law  would 
"be  obliged  either  to  force  our  operativea  to  accept  much  less  wages,  or 
close  our  factory.  At  present  prices  our  operatives  make  only  a  fair  liv- 
'3ng,  but  should  we  be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  factories  of  Europe 
manufacturing  similar  goods,  with  their  poorly  paid  labor,  we  cannot  see 
■how  they  could  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

"  We  understand  Mr.  Mills  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  February 

last,  at  Providence,  E.  I.,  stated  that  seamless  hosiery  was  not  made  in 

this  country,  but  manufactured  entirely  in  Europe  by  a  secret  process. 

'To  disabuse  your  mind  of  this  erroneous  statement,  should  it  have  come 

:  to  your  ears,  we  herewith  send  you  a  few  pairs  of  the  hose  made  in  our 

factory.    There  are  about  five  hundred  factories  in  this  country  engaged 

'  in  making  these  goods.    All  of  these  factories,  we  believe,  would  be  seri- 

•ously  crippled,  if  not  compelled  to  close  their  doors  by  the  passage  of 

this  bill.    Trusting  you  will  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  efiect  the  defeat 

•of  this  pernicious  measure,  we  remain, 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"EocHESTER  Hosiery  Company, 
"  By  E.  W.  OSBUEN,  President. 
""Hod.  Charles  S.  Bakbb,  Washington,  D.  C." 

These  goods  now  exhibited  are  of  wool,  protected  wool,  loyal  wool,  and 
«,re  manufactured  in  my  city.  They  display  the  colors  of  the  American 
'Sag — red,  white,  and  blue. 

— Baker,  New  York,  Eecord,  4478. 

House  of  Representatives,  majority.    (See  JSo.  ISO.) 

^Inmanity  in  tlie  queston.    (See  9^0.  593.) 

3Iypocrisy  or  Democratic  leaders.    (See  No.  73.) 


Illinois  and  Slassacbnsetts. 

Xo.  414. — Mr.  CANNON.    I  will  make  the  comparison  of  manu- 

i'acturing  in  Illinois  with  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  too,  within 

my  five  minutes. 

The  aggregate  wealth  per  capita  in  Illinoie,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 

3.880,  is  f  1,005,  not  ?266,  as  stated  and  quoted  with  approval  bj[  the  gentle- 
man, as  against  |1,568  per  capita  in  Massachusetts;  Illinois  having  a 
population  far  exceeding  that  of  Massachusetts.    The  population  of  Illi- 

!  mois  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  More  than  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  talk  about  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
two  States  for  a  moment.    I  speak  now  from  the  census  of  1880.    Massa- 

■chusetts  then  had  13,352  manufacturing  establishments;  at  the  same 
time  Illinois  had  14,549.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
Massachusetts  in  1880  was  $631,000,000 ;  the  value  of  the  manufectured 

Products  of  Illinois  was  1415,000,000.  This  same  census  which  shows 
llinois  to  be  first  in  agriculture  also  shows  her  to  be  fourth  in  manu- 
factures, the  States  coming  in  this  order :  New  York  first,  Pennsylvania 
second,  Massaohueetta  third,  and  Illinois  fourth.  That  is  the  census. 
',£ Applause  on  the  Eepublican  side.] 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  Minnesota.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  able  friend 
irom  Illinois  knows  that  that  is  not  the  comparison  to  which  I  was 
.^calling  attention,  and  that  his  comparison  only  distracts  attention  from 
i*h«  issue  that  I  presented. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  statement  which  th© 
St.  Louis  Republican  made,  and  which  the  gentleman  and  other  gentle-  • 
men  on  that  sidfe  of  the  House,  have  adopted,  is  deceptive ;  that  figures,. 
when  you  tell  only  part  of  the  truth  and  conceal  a  part,  do,  in  effect,  tell 
a  falsehood.  That  is  what  I  complain  of.  I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  prevaricates ;  but  I  gay  such  is  always- 
the  effect ,when  any  one  states  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.  I  want  to  say— and  the  statistics  sustain 
the  assertion — that  the  percentage  of  wealth  per  capita  has  increased  as- 
rapidly  in  Illinois  as  in  Massachusetts. 

^Cannon,  Becord,  3837. 

Imports.    (See  Wo.  333.) 

Imports— Percentage  on  eacli  article  from  187S  to  lS$7c 

(See  Ko.  830.) 

Industries,  co-operative.    (See  fSo.  139.) 

Immigrants  do  not  go  to  free-trade  States,  bat   settle  in. 
protection  States. 

Bfo.  415. — Distribution  of  foreign  immigrantg  in  1880. 

(Compendium  ot  Census,  pages  483, 484.) 
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In  tlie  United  Otates 6,676,943 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Oallfomla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dlatrlot  o£  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

iKiulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.., 

Minnesota, 


9,734 

16,n49 

10,350 

292,874 

39,790 

129,992 

61,794 

9,408 

17,122 

9,909 

10,664 

9,974 

f83,576 

144,178 

261,650 

110,086 

69,617 

64,146 

58,883 

82,806 

443,491 

388,508 

267,676 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina., 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


9,209' 

211  57ft- 

11,621 

97,414 

25,663 

46  204 

221,700- 

8.051- 

1.211,379- 

3,742., 

394,943 

30,603 

687,829- 

73,993- 

7,686 

16,70a 

114,616- 

43,994 

40,'  69 

14,69&- 

16,803- 

18,265- 

405,425- 

5,850« 


— Senator  Teller,  Becord,  1^206. 

Immigrants  settle  in  manufacturing  cities. 
BTo.  416. — Foreigners  in  cities. 


114,796 

66,136 

45,645 

105,013 

478,694 

177,694 

61,264 

71,669 

69,409- 
204,335- 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee , 

St.  Louis 

71,449 
204,869 

NewTork 

Brooklyn 

New  Orleans 

41,157 

104,244 

6,342: 
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InuuigratiftQ  follows  Iiigli  M'ages— Higb  wages  follows  higbt 
tariff. 
Bfo.  417. — In  1856  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  aggregate  of  our  imports 
was  20:3,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  were  200,436 ;  in  1859  the  rate, 
of  duties  had  been  reduced  to  14.6,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  fell  to 
121,282.  In  1861,  by  the  acts  of  March«2,  August  5,  and  December  24,  the 
rate  of  duties  was  further  reduced  to  11.2.  This  broke  the  camel's  back. 
So  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  wages  sunk  so  low 
that  none  but  agriculturists  could  come  to  us  with  any  prospect  of  im- 
proving their  condition  and  immigration  sank  to  a  point  lower  than  it 
had  been  since  the  ever-to-be-remembered  free-trade  crisis  of  1837-40.  In 
that  year  but  91,920  immigrants  arrived,  and  the  depression  continued 
through  the  next  year,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  was  but  91,987» 
By  the  act  of  July  14, 1862,  the  duties  were  raised,  so  that  in  1863  they 
were  up  to  23.7,  and  the  immigration  nearly  equaled  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  having  gone  up  to  176,282.  By  the  several  acts  of  1864,. 
1865,  and  1866  the  duties  were  increased,  so  that  the  duties  on  importa- 
tions of  1866  averaged  40.2  per  cent.,  and  immigration  went  up  to318,554i 
Last  year,  when  the  West  was  further  oppressed  by  the  increase  of  du- 
ties on  wool  and  copper  they  averaged  41.2,  and  the  number  of  immi- 
grants went  up  to  352,569  ;and  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  assure 
us  that  this  year  the  number  will  exceed  400,000. 

— Kelly,  Record,  5501. 

ImperTions  to  reason. 

Jio.  418. — It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  protection  appealed  to 
the  fact  that  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  did  not  necessarily  en- 
hance their  cost  to  the  consumer ;  that  the  competition  among  home 
manufacturers  and  between,  them  and  foreigners  had  greatly  reduced  the 
price  of  nearly  every  article  properly  protected ;  that  foreign  manufact- 
urers always  had  and  always  would  advance  their  prices  according  to 
our  dependence  upon  them;  that  domestic  competition  was  the  only 
safety  the  country  had  against  foreign  imposition ;  that  it  was  necessary 
we  should  become  our  own  manufacturers,  in  a  fair  degree,  to  render 
ourselves  independent  of  other  nations  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  the  vacillations  in  foreign  legislation ;  that  the  South  would 
be  vastly  the  gainer  by  having  the  market  for  its  products  at  its  own 
doors,  to  avoid  the  cost  of  their  transit  across  the  Atlantic;  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  repression  or  want  of  proper  extension  of  our  manufactures 
by  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  system,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  to 
meet  the  public  wants  would  soon  exceed  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay  and  inevitably  involve  the  country  in  bankruptcy.  But  Southern 
politicians  remained  inflexible  and  refused  to  accept  any  policy  except 
free  trade,  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  protection. 
Whether  they  were  jealous  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  North  and 
desirous  to  cripple  its  energies,  or  whether  they  were  truly  fearful  o* 
bankrupting  the  South,  we  shall  not  wait  to  inquire.     . 

— Kelly,  Record,  3195. 

Imports  and  exports. 

Bfo.  419. — Protection  enables  us  to  maintain  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  our  own  country.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  which  spends 
more  than  its  income  for  that  which  it  can  dispense  with  is,  like  an  in- 
dividual, on  the  road  to  adversity.  It  is  said  that  England  imports  more 
each  year  than  she  exports,  and  that  she  is  still  a  wealthy  nation.  This 
is  true ;  but  England  is  a  creditor  nation.  She  holds  the  obligations  ol 
many  other  governments  as  well  as  of  thousands  of  foreign  corporations, 
and  has  to  a  large  extent  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.    Her  income 
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from  these  sources  far  more  than  exceeds  the  balance  of  trade  against 
ber.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  debtor  nation,  and  to  meet  the  mter- 
■est  and  principal  of  our  obligations,  National  and  corporate,  held  abroad, 
we  must  export  more  than  we  import  and  sell  more  than  we  buy.  The 
financial  history  of  our  country  snows  the  efiect  of  having  the  balance 
of  trade  run  against  us  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession.  In  1837 
we  had  a  great  financial  panic,  reaching  all  over  the  land  and  well  re- 
membered by  our  older  people.  At  this  time  the  balance  of  trade  had 
been  against  us  for  several  years.  From  1848  to  1857  the  balance  of 
trade  against  this  country  amounted  to  $336,000,000;  and  many  more 
of  our  people  remember  the  great  financial  crash  of  1857.  From  1859 
i;o  1873  the  balance  of  trade  against  our  country  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  $1,086,000,000,  and  during  the  same  time  we  exported 
of  our  gold  to  meet  this  balance,  as  far  as  pogsible,  to  the  amount  of 
$690,000,000,  so  that  in  1873  we  had  but  little  or  no  gold  left  in  the 
country.  — Beewke,  Eecord,  3605. 

Imports  and  home  manafactnres  compared. 

Xo.  4S0. — Imports  and  home  production  of  manufactures. 

Total  Imports,  1887 $663,429,189 

T  talfree 219,887,787 

Total  dutiable _ 443,611,402 

Total  manufactured,  dutiable 190,088,633 

Percent 43.86 

Total  home  manufactured  products,  1880 $5,369,579,191 

1887— Imported  dutiable  manufactures 190,088,633 

Excess  home  manufactures 6,179,490,558 

"Katlo  Imports  to  home  manufactures lto28 

■Yearly  average  Increase  home  manufactures,  1860  to  1880 , $173,247,276 

Home  manufactures  In  1887  by  same  Increase $6,551,569,166 

Imported  manufactvu:es,  1887 , 190  088,633 

Excess  home  manufactures 6,364,481,533 

1887— Ratio  Imports  to  home  manufactures 1  to  33 

— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Record,  2147. 
Importations. 

Wo.  431. — The  fact  that  duty  upon  many  imports  of  manufactures 
brings  in  a  large  income  is  an  evidence  either  that  they  have  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  of  development  when  the  duty  ought,  in  justice  to  our  > 
home  interests,  to  be  lowered,  or  that  the  American  manufacturer  of 
those  articles  is  not  overprotected.  I  fail  to  see  where  his  profits  come 
in  when  the  Englishman  furnishes  the  goods,  for  there  can  be  no  profits 
without  sales.  The  tenacity  with  which  American  salesmen  hang  to  a 
jcustomer  or  a  market  once  secured  does  not  suggest  the  abandonment  of 
either  to  foreign  competitors  until  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  is  elimi- 
nated. A  market  once  lost  is  too  difficult  to  recover.  Our  manufacturers 
are  not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  keeping  prices  at  such  a  figure  as  to  drive 
their  customers  into  the  English  market.  Admitting  their  cupidity,  they 
have  never  been  thought  guilty  of  such  stupidity  as  that.  There  is  plenty 
of  capital  seeking  investment  in  this  country,  even  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, if  assured  against  loss.  If  manufacturing  is  as  profitable  as  Demo- 
crats say  it  is,  why  does  not  capital  seek  investment  there  ? 

— Haugbn,  Record,  4235. 
Importations  increased  to  affect  competition, 

Wo.  433. — The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  opening  thi3  debate, 
boldly  announced  that  we  must  increase  foreign  importations  to  eecure 
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national  prosperity.  How  much  does  the  gentleman  and  the  party  -with 
which  he  is  associated  desire  to  increase  importations  ?  Are  they  not 
large  enough  already  ?  Are  they  not  crowding  our  producers  and  dimin- 
ishing their  annual  productions  ?  Are  they  not  already  making  labor 
restless,  filling  it  with  apprehension  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ? 
Is  tnis  country  to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  foreign  products  ?  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  over  $233,000,000  in  value  of  foreign  merchandise  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  over  $450,000,000  addi- 
tional was  imported  which  paid  a  duty.    Is  this  not  enough  ? 

Summing  up  these  figures,  9,580  men,  working  for  SCO  daye,  would  have 
iieen  required  to  produce  the  $50,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  which 
we  imported  last  year.  Do  you  want  that  volume  increased  ?  Two  mil- 
3ion  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  is  the  aggregate  number 
of  days'  work  that  were  taken  from  American  workingmen,  every  day's 
■work  of  which  they  could  have  performed,  and  were  waiting  ready  to 
perform. 

This  Government  is  made  for  Americans,  native-born  and  naturalized ; 
and  every  pound,  every  bushel,  every  ton,  every  yard  of  foreign  product 
iibat  comeq  into  this  country  to  compete  with  ours  deprives  American 
iabor  of  what  justly  belongs  to  it. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4752. 
importers  want  free  trade. 

UTo.  433.— My  friend  from  New  York  City  [Mr.  Fitch]  who  talked  about 
"the  farmers,  represents  a  great  and  rich  district  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
■of  New  York.  He  represents  for  one  class  the  great  importers  of  that 
■city.  They  are  the  men  who  want  a  commission  out  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  not  only  do  they  want  that,  but  they  want  to  say  how 
much  that  commission  shall  be.'  '  Every  dollar  these  importers  pay  is  so 
much  taken  from  their  profits.  They  cannot  add  it  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  domestic  article,  which  is 
free  of  a  duty  charge.  Hence  the  great  body  of  importers,  naturally  and 
iionestly,  because  their  interests  lie  in  that  direction,  are  free-traders. 

— ^Allen,  Record,  4983. 
Importing  food  supplies. 

Jio.  434. — We  now  import  annually  over  $60,000,000  worth  of  food 
supplies,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  add  more  of  these  agricultural  products 
to  the  free-list.  If  the  object  is,  as  avowed,  to  protect  the  American 
farmer,  why  does  not  this  bill  provide  for  protecting  the  farmers'  prod- 
ucts against  foreign  competition  ?  It  is  building  up  a  home  market  by 
juanufacturing  and  diversified  interests  that  will  advance  the  farmers' 
produce  and  add  to  the  value  of  his  real  estate.  In  1771  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  from  England,  where  he  had  been  watching  with  his  masterly 
mind  the  growth  of  her  industries,  and  said  : 

"  Every  manufactory  encouraged  in  our  country  makes  part  of  a 
market  for  provisions  within  ourselves  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the 
■country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  he 
supplies.  Here  in  England,  it  is  well  known  and  understood  that  when- 
ever a  manufactory  is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands  it 
raises  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighboring  Country  all  around.  It  seems, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  encourage 
our  young  manufacturers  in  preference  to  foreign  ones. 

— Symes,  Record,  4311. 
Indiana  manufactures. 

BTo.  425. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noticed  the  free-trade  taunt  that  our 
manufactories  are  along  the  seaboard  and  away  ofi'  from  the  farmers  of 
the  West,  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  be  across  the  ocean.    Out 
upon  such  miserable  noneense  as  this ! 
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To  illustrate  this  fact  I  have  chosen  Indiana,  the  smallest  of  "Western 
States  in  area,  having  only  36,350  square  miles  gross  area,  and  not  the 
largest  in  point  of  manufacturing  interests,  Illinois  being  among  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1850  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  numbered 
4,392;  capital  invested  in  them,  17,750,402;  hands  employed,  14,440  j 
amount  paid  in  wages.  $3,728,844 ;  value  of  materials,  110,369,700 ;  value 
of  products,  $18,725,423. 

And  in  1880  the  following  magnificent  increase  was  shown  to  exist : 
Number  of  establishments,  11,198 ;  capital,  $65,742,962 ;  hands  employed, 
69  504;  amount  paid  in  waaes,  $21,963,888;  value  of  materials,  $100,262,917; 
value  of  products,  $148,C06,4»l. 

There  are  now  fifty-two  woolen  mills  in  the  State,  producing  over  $3,- 
000,000  of  goods  annually  and  paying  over  $600,000  in  wages  for  the  same 
period.  — Steuble,  Record,  4827. 

Indastries  to  be  destroyed. 

Hio.  436. — ^It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to  reduce 
tariff  duties  to  the  revenue  basis,  and  the  bill  under  consideration  is 
brought  in  with  that  view.  Indeed,  I  go  further  and  charge  that  it  is  not 
only  their  purpose  to  bring  tariff  duties  to  the  revenue  basis,  but  to 
eliminate  entirely  from  our  revenue  policy  the  idea  of  protection  to 
American  industries  and  American  labor.  The  Democratic  party  is  abso- 
lutely hostile  to  the  protection  idea,  and  is  manifest  by  the  la^t  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  and  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the  leaders  of  the  party  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  said  the  other  day : 

"  We  should  levy  taxes  to  obtain  revenue,  but  not  to  restrict  importa- 
tions " — 

And  that — 
"  we  will  increase  wealth  if  we  lower  the  duties  and  let  importations  come 
in  of  these  things  which  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other  countries  than 
our  own." 

This  is  the  true  Democratic  faith  as  taught  and  practiced  by  the  South- 
ern Democracy,  and  was  inspired  not  only  by  their  selfish  interests  as 
slave-owners  and  cotton-growers,  but  by  their  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

— Thompson,  0hi6,  Record,  4317. 

Indastrj^  in   America   more   tban  policy— lioyalty,  home^ 
family,    are  factors. 

Wo.  437. — The  protection  of  American  industries  is  not  a  mere  policy, 
a  mere  business  question ;  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism,  a  question  of 
loyalty  to  the  American  flag,  to  the  American  laborer,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can home.  It  is  a  choice  between  self-defense  and  self-development  on 
the  one  hand,  and  self-annihilation  and  self-destruction  on  the  other. 
Upon  its  success  or  defeat  will  depend  whether  our  people  shall  be  ttie 
skilled  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics  of  the  world,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  The  protection  of 
American  labor,  the  building  up  of  American  industries,  the  protection 
of  the  American  workshop,  and  the  elevation  of  the  American  home  is  a 
national  achievement,  worthy  the  support  of  every ,  American  patriot. 
The  protective  system  stands  as  a  wall  of  flre  between  American  laborers 
and  the  degraded,  half-paid  laborers  of  Europe. 

—J.  D.  Tayloe,  Record,  4043: 
Indnstrial  advantages   equalized  by  a  tariff'. 

Wo.  428. — But  suppose  we  abolish  tariff  duties,  and  give  Europe  the 
unrestricted  use  of  our  markets,  wUl  we  get  cheaper  goods  ?    The  very 
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contrary  will  happen.  Free  trade  is  only  safe  between  nations  having 
equal  industrial  conditions.  The  nation  possessing  industrial  advantages 
always  destroys  or  seriously  cripples  the  trade  of  its  weaker  and  less 
fortunate  rival.  The  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  to  equalize  these  conditions. 
Labor  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  production.  A  very  large  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  every  manufacture  is  the  sum  paid  for  labor.  In  the 
United  States  wages  are  higher — on  an  average  quite  80  per  cent,  higher — 
than  in  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  England- 

Labor  is  better  rewarded  here  than  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
Low  wages  produce  cheap  goods.  Between  countries  paying  low  and 
those  paying  high  wages  there  can  be  no  equal  competition.  If  we  with- 
■draw  our  protective  duties  we  surrender  our  markets  to  the  products  of 
the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  for  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  labor  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  for  the  time  unders(Bd. 
When  our  home  industries  are  paralyzed  and  domestic  competition  de- 
stroyed prices  will  go  up.  All  experience  teaches  this  lesson.  What 
supreme  folly  it  would  be  to  try  this  experiment.  That  our  laborers  and 
our  domestic  industries  needed  tariff  protection  was  plainly  conceded  by 
the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1884,  for  the  reason  that  our  higher 
■wage-rate  made  the  cost  of  production  here  greater  than  in  those  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  cheaper.    I  read  from  that  platform : 

"  The  necessary  reduction  can  and  must  be  effected  without  depriving 
American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  succeesfuUy  with  foreign  labor, 
and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover 
any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country." 

— Browhe,  Indiana,  Record,  3531. 

Industrial  affairs  adjusted  to  tariff. 

Xo.  439. — When  that  time  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  illimitable 
possibilities  of  the  Republic  will  be  shown,  and  a  government  strong  in 
all  the  elements  of  greatness  and  wealth  will  proudly  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  New  England  has  adjusted  her 
industrial  affairs  to  fit  the  conditions  created  by  the  tariff,  while  the 
South,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  free-trade  notions  of  ante-bellum 
days,  is  plodding  in  the  ruts  of  long  ago.  But  her  Birminghams  and 
her  Atlantaa  are  a  suggestion  of  what  her  future  will  be  when  she  de- 
velops her  resources  and  adopts  the  American  policy  of  protection  to 
American  industries  and  American  labor. 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3693. 

Industries  paralyzing. 

IVo.  430.— The  business  of  the  country  to-day  stands  paralyzed  with 
fear  at  this  proposition  to  give  foreign  merchandise  brought  into  our 
markets  an  advantage  Of  $54,000,000  annually  in  round  numbers  over 
■what  it  now  enjoys ;  and  every  mail  from  every  quarter  of  the  country 
brings  to  the  members  of  this  House  remonstrances  and  protests  from 
almost  every  industry  in  the  country,  from  manufacturers  and  artisans 
and  agriculturists  and  laborers,  against  this  surrender  of  our  markets, 
the  best  in  the  world,  to  the  half-paid,  half-starved  labor  of  Europe. 
And  whether  this  shall  be  done  is  really  the  question  presented  by  this 
bill ;  not  that  it  proposes  a  complete  surrender  at  this  time,  but  it  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  work  of  overthrowing  the  principle  of  industrial  pro- 
tection which  came  in  as  the  national  policy  with  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, and  under  which  the  country  has  increased  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion as  never  before,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  free  trade. 

— Grout,  Record,  440£). 
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Industries— Home  Protection— Is  it  robbery. 

Wo.  431. — I  cannot  sympathiza  with  those  who  denounce  protectioB 
of  home  industries  as  a  species  of  robbery.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
protection  rests  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  advantage  of  diversified 
production.  Every  industry  is  stimulated  and  benefited  under  a  well- 
regulated  tariff  law.  It  keeps  the  currency  in  circulation  among  our 
people  instead  of  draining  our  country  of  it  and  sending  it  abroad  to  pur- 
chase products  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  thus  avoids  finan- 
cial distress.  It  brings  the  consumer  and  producer  together  and  saves 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Fifty  men  composing  a  community  all  en- 
gaged inagriculture  would  each  only  have  one  consumerfor  his  products. 
Diversify  their  interests  by  placing  them  in  groups  of  ten,  and  each 
group  of  producers  would  have  his  home  market  increased  fivefold.  If 
each  engaged  in  a  separate  industry,  each  would  have  fifty  consumers 
for  his  product,  and  they  together  would  become  a  self-sustaining  and- 
independent  community.  Sound  economic  principles  require  that  sO' 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  every  section  and  locality  In  our  country  shall 
have  diversified  interests,  numerous  enough  to  be  self-sustaining.  Eco- 
nomically considered,  it  is  the  development  of  that  political  idea  which 
has  made  the  New  England  township  the  model  political  organization  of 
the  world,  a  little  republic  in  itself.  And  as  the  great  Erenchman,  De 
Tocqueville  said,  while  it  exists  the  Eepublic  will  flourish. 

So  while  this  protective  theory  is  maintained  our  country  will  go  on  in. 
its  marvelous  accumulation  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

— HoPKiKS,  Illinois,  Eecord,  4036. 

Industries,  progress  of,  in  United  States. 

Wo.  433. — Mr.  Chairman,  men  have  almost  recklessly  invested  their 
money  in  manufacturing  enterprises  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
They  have  done  so  because  of  their  belief  that  they  would  have  not  bo 
much  a  high  market  to  sell  in  as  a  fair  and  steady  market,  and  that  their 
Government  would  stand  over  them  with  the  shield  of  protection  by 
which  at  no  time  could  designing  capital  of  Europe  crush  them  by  a 
combined  movement.  Under  this  benign  influence  millions  of  dollars- 
have  been  invested  and  milliona  of  men  employed  directly  and  indirectly. 
One  invention  has  been  added  to  another,  waete  and  loss  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention  every  particle  and 
fragment  have  been  utilized  for  some  beneficent  purpose.  Competition 
has  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  Wages  have  gone  up  and  prices  of  goode^ 
have  gone  down.  As  a  manufacturing  people  we  are  to-day  making  such 
rapid  strides  that  unless  some  untoward  misfortune,  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  Mills  bill,  overtake  us  we  shall  within  a  decade  lead  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

— Symes,  Eecord,  4317. 

Industries  protected— How  many  benefited  from  tbem  ? 

Wo.  433.— Gentlemen  talk  of  the  protected  industries,  and  the  Presi- 
dent says  but  2J  per  cent,  of  our  seventeen  millions  of  laborers  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  protection ;  that  is,  they  are  not  engaged  in  protected  in- 
dustries. What  a  narrow  and  absurd  view  on  the  subject.  The  protec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  one  industry  helps  all  other  industries.  It  not 
only  increases  the  market  for  their  products,  but  every  avocation  discon- 
tinued must  send  out  its  employes  to  compete  with  workingmen  in  other 
avocations,  or  into  idleness  and  poverty.  Hence  every  industry  is  in- 
terested that  every  other  industry  should  live  and  flourish. 

Why,  suppose  our  manufacturing  should  cease  to  exist,  as  the  Mills 
bill  provides,  where  would  the  millions  of  men  employed  in  it  go  ?    Some- 
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other  avocations  would  have  to  be  crowded  with  them  or  support  them 
in  the  poor-houses  of  the  country.  And  yet  this  debate  has  developed 
the  feet  that  our  manufactories  are  the  chief  objects  of  attack  in  this  bill. 

— MiLLiKEN,  Eecord,  4253. 

Internal  Revenne.    (See  'So.  193.) 

Internal  Revenne — Amount  collected. 

Wo.  434.— The  sources  from  which  was  derived  this  1118,837,301.06 
of  "  internal  revenue  "  can  be  classified  aa  follows  : 

Spirits 165,829,321.71 

Fermented  liquors 21,922.187.49 

Tobacco,  in  different  forms 30,108,067.13 

Oleomargarine.... 723,948.04 

Penalties 220,204.83 

Collections 29,28349 

From  banks 4,288  37 

Total $118,837,301.0S. 

— Macdonald  (De^m.),  Eecord,  3942. 

Internal  Revenue. 

BTo.  435. — I  am  Iree  to  confess  that  the  bill  presented  does  not  meet 
my  unqualified  approval.  I  believe  that  duties  upon  imports  should  be 
levied  and  collected  at  all  times  to  meet  the  current  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government,  and  that  extraordinary  expenses  should  be  met  by 
the  collection  of  internal  revenues  so  far  aa  can  be  reasonably  done. 
Holding  these  views,  if  left  untrammeled,  I  would  retain  our  present  in- 
ternal system  of  taxation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  untU 
the  last  obligation  growing  out  of  the  late  war  was  paid. 

— Byndm,  Record,  3518. 

Internal  revenue  and  Uemocratic  party.    (See  So.  185.) 

Internal  revenue  an  odious  system. 

BTo.  436. — Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  revenues  to  current  expenses,  to  see  the  whole  internal-reve- 
nue system  abolished.  It  is  a  system  of  taxation,  pure  and  simple,  and 
direct  in  its  character,  and  one  that  has  never  been  resorted  to  in  this 
country  except  in  emergencies.  It  is  odious  in  its  burdens  and  odious  in 
the  methods  of  its  collection.  Under  it  the  tax-gatherer  can  enter  and 
invade  the  privacies  of  homes  and  have  admission  to  business  men's  most 
valued  secrets.  It  accomplishes  its  end,  and  in  many  cases  can  only  do 
BO,  by  a  system  of  espionage  calling  to  its  aid  spies  and  emissaries. 

The  repeal  of  this  system  would  dispose  at  once  of  the  whole' question 
of  a  supposed  surplus.  That  surplus  is  estimated  at  $113,000,000.  The 
income  derived  from  the  internal  revenue  last  year  was  $118,000,000, 
which,  less  the  expense  of  its  collection,  $4,000,000,  would  leave  the  re- 
duction almost  precisely  equal  to  the  surplus. 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4699. 

Internal  revenue  arbitrary  and  rigorous. 

No.  437. — Just  after  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  I  addressed  a  replv 
to  a  very  kind  letter  from  friends  in  Tennessee,  which  was  published, 
and  from  which  I  beg  to  quote.    I  said  : 

"  With  Albert  Gallatin  I  have  regarded  the  excise  of  internal-revenue 
taxes  as  offensive  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  tolerated  by  the 
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framers  of  the  Constitution  only  as  a  measure  of  necessity  in  the  emer^ 
gency  of  war,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  had  passed 
^way  they  should  cease  to  exist.  He  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  vfery 
first  act  of  Jeflferson's  administration,  secured  a  repeal  of  internal  taxes, 
and  relieved  the  people  from  their  inequality,  inquisitorial  annoyances 
and  hordes  of  officials  clothed  with  dangerous  powers.  Only  in  these 
latter  days  have  I  heard  men  calmly  claim  these  war  taxes  are  still  nec- 
essary— a  generation  after  the  war  which  gave  rise  to  them  had  closed.. 
And  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and  suspicious  feature  of  the  afliair  that  those 
upon  whom  the  tax  is  laid  clamor  loudly  against  its  being  taken  off,  re- 
garding it  no  doubt  as  a  protection  against  competition  to  the  large  mo- 
nopolies." 

To  substantiate  the  ground  taken  by  me  in  that  letter,  I  will  refer  to 
two  authorities.  I  will  read  first  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (book 
1,  pages  317-318)  to  show  excise  as  a  war  tax: 

"  But  at  the  same  time  the  rigor  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise 
laws  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the 
frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a 
strict  watch  is  kept,  make  it  necessary,  wherever  it  is  established,  to  give 
the  officers  the  power  of  entering  and  searching  the  houses  of  such  as 
deal  in  excisable  commodities  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  night  likewise.  And  the  proceedings  in  case  of  transgression  are 
summary  and  sudden." 

If  this  internal-revenue  system  were  abolished  to  day  we  would  have 
no  surplus  revenue  to  scare  us,  while  the  administration  of  public  afiairs 
would  be  rendered  purer  and  better. 

— Eandall,  May  6, 1886. 

Internal  revenue— Burdening  vice  vritli  ofilice-Iioiders. 

Bfo.  438. — But  it  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill  that  this  would 
be  leaving  the  burdens  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  taking  it  oflF  from 
the  vices.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  that  they  have  been  so- 
licitous to  keep  burdens  upon  vice  and  relieve  the  necessaries.  They  are 
80  anxious  to  place  burdens  upon  vice  that  they  are  willing  to  burden 
the  people  with  four  millions  of  expense  to  do  it.  As  is  somtimes  the 
case  with  other  new  converts,  their  zeal  has  got  the  better  of  their  sense. 
If  the  Democratic  party  in  its  new-born  zeal  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries,  wishes  to  remove  the  burdens  therefrom,  why  does  it  not  ad- 
mit sugar,  that  article  of  prime  necessity  that  enters  into  the  consump- 
tion every  day  of  the  poorest  in  the  land,  to  the  free-list  ?  It  pretends  to 
he  anxious  to  warm  the  poor  man's  body;  why  not  also  be  anxious  to 
sweeten  his  cup  ?  The  answer  is  too  plain.  It  is  for  political  reasons 
that  this  unjust  discrimination  is  made.  No  Democrat  can,  or  has  at- 
tempted to,  explain  it.  It  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  this  bill  is 
truckling,  dishonest,  cowardly,  and  sectional. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4699-4700.    ~ 

Internal  revenue— Can  Xortli  Carolina  trust  them  ? 

Bfo.  439. — It  is  well  understood  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor,  are  intensely 
opposed  to  the  present  internal-revenue  system,  and  tbat  their  plan  of 
revenue  reduction  is  to  begin  with  the  repeal  of  that  system. 

Time  and  again  the  Legislature  of  that  State  has  passed  resolutions  de- 
nouncing this  system,  and  instructing  the  members  of  Congress  from  that 
State  to  advocate  its  repeal. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  at  least  two  Democratic  State 
conventions.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic  part  of 
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"the  people  of  that  State  are  heartily  tired  of  this  system,  and  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  it.  With  this  feeling  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  entire  and  cor- 
dial sympathy. 

— Simmons,  (Dem.),  Record,  4399. 

Internal  reTenne— Crocodile  tears  over  the  farmers. 

Jfo.  440. — But  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  whisky  ring,  with 
its  enormous  protection  and  colossal  monopoly,  whenever  anything  is 
-said  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  internal  revenue  or  curtailing  the  profits 
of  the  whisky  ring,  shed  many  crocodile  tears  over  the  poor  unfortunate 
farmers  of  this  country,  who  are  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  heartless  manu- 
facturern.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  do  to  repeal  the  internal  revenue 
•laws  and  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  whisky  ring,  as  they  say  that 
would  leave  no  room  for  a  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  tarifii  which  they 
say  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  as  they  are 
at  present  unprotected.  Now, the  truth  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  would  never  know  they  paid  a  dollar  of  revenue  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  (and  they  jjay  very  little)  if  they  were  not 
-very  kindly  reminded  of  it  by  the  low-tariff  ^orators  who  seek  office. 

— Senator  Brown,  (Dem.),  Record,  2149. 

Internal  rerenae — Democratic   conversion   nnder   Presi- 
dential inflnence. 

Xo.  441. — It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  Democratic  party  has  so 
solidly  arrayed  itself  under  the  leadership  of  its  amateur  statesman, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  defense  of  the  internal-revenue 
system.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  suddenly  the  Democratic  party  has 
become  the  special  champion  of  such  a  system.  For  twenty  years  the 
igeotlemen  representing  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  in  Congress, 
^nd  speaking  for  those  outside,  have  not  only  denounced  the  general 
system  of  internal-revenue  taxation,  but  have  denounced  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Gtovernment  to  enforce  the  law,  and  so  thoroughly  had  they  edu- 
-cated  the  masses  of  the  people  in  many  sections  of  the  South  into  the 
idea  that  the  internal-revenue  system  was  oppressive  and  tyrannous,  that 
■they  had  brought  the  people  of  the  South  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  in- 
ternal-revenue system-  by  fraud,  violence,  murder,  and  bloodshed.  They 
had  brought  them  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution  against  the  so-called 
tyrannous  enactments  that  were  being  forced  by  the  Government  against 
the  people  of  the  South.  It  was  a  conspicuous  argument  all  over  the 
South  why  Mr.  Cleveland  should  be  elected,  to  the  end  that  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  should  be  repealed,  or  if  not,  then  not  enforced. 

— Geosvbnob,  Record,  4647. 

Internal  reTenne— Democratic  opposition  to  it. 

STo.  443. — When  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  quite  a  surplus  for  the  time  had  gathered  in  the  Treasury  and 
continued  to  increase. 
We  find  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress  these  words : 
"  Other  circumstances  combined  with  the  increase  of  numbers  have 
produced  an  augmentation  of  revenue  arising  from  consumption  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  that  of  population  alone,  and,  though  the  chances  of 
foreign  relations  now  taking  place  so  desirably  for  the  world  may  for  a 
season  affect  this  branch  of  revenue, yet,  weighing  all  probabilities  of  ex- 
pense as  well  as  of  income,  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  that 
we  may  safely  dispense  with  all  internal  taxes,  comprehending  excises, 
stamps,  auctions,  licenses,  carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  to  which  the 
postage  on  newspapers  may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  infor- 
mation, and  that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to 
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provide  for  the  support  of  Government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public- 
debt,  and  to  discharge  the  principals  in  shorter  periods  than  the  laws  or 
the  general  expectation  has  contemplated." 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  arranged  the  Republican, 
party  for  not  relieving  the  people  of ''  crushing  war  taxes." 

And  further  on  it  pt-onounces  that — 

"  The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  the  ' internal  revenue '  is  a. 
water  tax,  and  so  long  as  the  war  continues,"  etc. 

— CowLis,  Eecord,  4332. 

Internal  reveuue— Abolition  of. 

No.  443. — In  another  Democratic  platform  of  the  same  year,  that  of 
my  own  S;ate,  there  is  no  such  uncertain  sound.    It  says : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  and  immediate 
absolution  of  the  whole  internal-revenue  system,  as  an  intolerable 
burden,  a  standing  menace  to  freedom  of  elections,  and  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  corruption  in  its  practical  operation." 

Only  last  session  we  were  called  upon  to  add  to  this  system  of  taxationi 
the  "  butter  bill,"  which  was  done,  and  this  session  we  are  called  upon  to- 
pass  the  "  lard  bill,"  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  done,  and  when  we  set  a 
bad  thing  or  principle  in  motion,  with  a  downward  grade  and  as  greasy 
a  track  as  these  two  articles  make,  who  can  say  where  it  will  stop  ?  The 
principle  of  these  taxes  is  all  wrong,  and  if  I  know  what  constitutes- 
Democracy,  it  is  undemocratic. 

— CowLES,  Eecord,  4332-3. 

Internal  revenue— Hotv  Democrats  regard  it. 

BTo.  444. — A  convention  held  at  Chicago  nearly  four  years  ago,  com- 
ing from  the  people  direct,  and  whose  explicit  declarations  are  and  must 
continue  to  be,  until  the  next  convention,  the  supreme  law  and  the  in- 
fallible political  creed  of  this  side  of  the  House  as  members  of  a  political 
party — that  convention  singled  out  the  system  of  internal  taxation  for 
the  opprobrious  designation  of  "  war  tax,"  and  intimated  that  the  pres- 
ent law  might  not  continue  by  pledging  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  for  a 
certain  purpose  "  so  long  as  the  law  contmues."  No  one  speaks  of  a  law 
in  that  way  that  is  considered  to  be  permanent.  In  marked  contrast  to- 
this,  the  members  of  that  convention  forcibly  and  explicitly  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  other  systems  of  taxation,  asserting  that — 

"From  the  foundations  of  the  Government  taxes  collected  at  the- 
custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue — such  they 
must  continue  to  be." 

The  members  of  that  convention  recollected  doubtless  how  obnoxious 
the  internal  system  had  been.  They  recalled  how  it  had  only  existed 
twice  before,  and  then  for  brief  periods  only.  They  remembered  the 
fact  that  the  wisest  statesmen,  of  whom  Thomas  Jefferson,  the^founder 
of  the  Democratic  party,  was  a  conspicuous  exemplar,  demanded  and 
accomplished  its  repeal  in  the  past. 

'  — Wilkinson,  (Dem.),  Eecord,  4280. 

Internal  revenue— Past  and  proposed  reductions. 

Wo.  445. — Republicans  and  a  few  high-tariflf  Democrats  propose  to- 
reduce  taxation  by  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes  on  tobacco  and  dis- 
tilled and  malt  liquors.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Republican  party 
was  in  power,  and  during  that  time  called  into  existence  the  income^ 
the  railroad,  and  bank  taxes ;  also  the  internal  tax,  all  of  which  were 
claimed  to  be  war  taxes.  Tne  first-mentioned  taxes  were  repealed  , 
while  a  war  debt  of  ovel'  -  $2,000,000,000  was  hanging  over  the  country, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  internal  taxes  while  a  war  debt  oft 
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one  billion  and  forty  millions  yet  remaina  unpaid.  A  pension-roll  re* 
quiring  about  eighty-six  millions  annually  to  pay,  a  result  of  the  war,  is 
upon  us,  and  though  it  has  been  twenty-tnr.ee  years  since  the  war  closed, 
the  roll  is  daily  increasing.  Notwithstanding  these  enormous  war  debts 
are  hanging  over  the  country,  and  by  their  ponderous  weight  crushing 
the  energies  of  the  people,  the  Republican  party  is  endeavoring  to  wipe 
from  the  statute-books  every  vestige  of  the  war  taxes.  As  long  as  war 
debts  exist  war  taxes  should  be  continued. 

— Abbott,  (Dem.),  Record,  4420. 

Internal  revenue  and  Republican  party. 

Wo.  446. — Now  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  making 
this  speech  to  which  reference  was  made,  addressed  himself  to  a  xnotion 
made  by  Mr.  Ferry,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  subsequently  a 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  law  any 
unmanufactured  lumber  and  breadstuffs.  It  was  simply  an  efiort  to  wipe 
out  as  speedily  as  possible  internal  taxation.  In  the  line  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Republican  party  has  from  1868  on  down  through 
its  control  of  the  Government  wiped  out  every  one  of  these  taxes  upon 
domestic  production  save  and  except  alone  the  tax  upon  whisky  and 
tobacco  [applause  on  the  Republican  side]  making  an  annual  reduction 
of  over  $360,000,000  imposed  upon  domestic  production  in  the  United 
States. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  5113. 

Internal  revenue — Tax  not  all  in  Treasury. 

Wo.  447. — But  the  proposition  that  90  cents  a  gallon  on  all  the 
whisky  made  goes  into  the  Treasury  is  not  true.  There  is  a  large  amount 
which  runs  the  blockade,  from  the  licensed  distilleries  that  pays  no  tax 
to  the_  Government,  and  still  the  consumer  pays  full  price  for  it.  There 
is  a  large  amount  that  is  lost  by  fire  and  other  casualties  that  pays  no 
tax  to  the  Government.  There  is  a  large  amount  allowed  the  distillera 
for  evaporation  which  pays  no  tax,  to-wit :  7J  gallons  on  every  forty- 
gallon  barrel  which  has  been  stored  three  years,  while  the  whisky  iS' 
stored  and  guarded  by  the  Government  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  as- 
sumed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the  Government  gets  its  tax 
on  all  the  whisky  made,  and  that  there  is  no  protection  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

— Senator  Bkown,  (Dem.),  Record,  2146. 

Internal  revenue— The  true  issue. 

JTo.  448. — The  issue  that  some  persons  have  attempted  to  raise, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  internal-revenue  law  and  give 
the  people  free  whiskey  and  tobacco,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  false  issue.  Neither  the 
fathers  of  the  Democratic  party  nor  the  practice  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations for  nearly  half  a  century,  nor  the  last  platform  laid  down  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention,  submits  or  justified  any  such  issue. 
The  obvious  plain  duty  of  the  Democratic  party  under  the  authority  and 
precepts  above  mentioned  is  to  abolish  the  internal-revenue  system  a& 
early  as  possible,  and  leave  the  States  to  tax  whisky  and  tobacco. 

The  only  issue  is,  will  the  party  in  good  faith  redeem  its  pledges,  and 
sweep  from  the  statute-book  the  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  in- 
ternal revenue,  and  "  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  inter- 
ests." Both  must  be  done.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  pledge  of 
the  party,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Democrat  to  aid  in  redeeming  that 
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-pledge.  His  Democracy  may  be  justly  questioned,  who  refuses  to  aid 
in  redeeming  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  National  Bemocratic  Conven- 
tion. 

— Senator  Bkown,  (Dem.),  Record,  2145. 

Internal  revenue  to  be  made  permanent. 

BTo.  449.— But  I  have  alluded  to  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  heretofore  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government, 
under  all  parties  and  at  all  times,  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  a  tariff  on  imports,  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  that  direct  taxation  has  never  been  resorted  to  except  to 
meet  some  unforeseen  national  emergency,  and  heretofore  promptly 
abandoned  when  the  emergency  had  passed. 

Now  for  the  first  time  it  is  proposed  to  ingraft  the  system  of  direct 
taxation  onto  the  body  of  our  revenue  laws,  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained with  its  army  of  four  thousand  officials,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
people  of  more  than  14,000,000. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Republican  party  is  not  pre- 
pared to  substitute  direct  taxation,  with  all  its  inquisitorial  methods,  for 
that  beneficial  policy  which,  while  yielding  sufficient  revenue,  fosters 
American  industries  and  protects  American  labor. 

— BuEKOws,  Record,  3448. 

Internal  reTenne— Virginia  Democrats  for  repeal. 

Sfo.  450. — In  August  last  one  of  the  largest  representative  conven- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party  ever  held  in  Virginia  mpt  at  Roanoke. 
There  were  no  candidatesto  Denominated;  no  Stateofflcerstobe  elected. 
The  convention  was  held  simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing Democratic  faith  and  letting  the  world  know  where  the  Democracy 
of  Virginia  stood,  there  having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  public  grave 
doubt  as  to  that  position.  The  convention  was  composed  of  gentlemen 
selected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promulgate  the  party  creed.  That 
was  their  sole  mission ;  there  the  boundary  of  their  duty.  After  due  de- 
liberation a  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  most 
important  revenue  feature  of  which  was — 

"We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal- revenue  system,  a 
relic  of  the  war  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  because  it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnox- 
ious to  the  interests  of  our  people." 

— Yost,  Record,  5744. 

Internal  revenue— War  taxes  must  go  first. 

No.  451. — First,  then,  we  now  have  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation, 
two  sets  of  officials,  and  two  distinct  sources  of  revenue.  One  system  is 
by  duties  on  imports,  from  which  we  receive  about  $228,000,000  annually. 
The  other  is  by  an  excise  tax  on  alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors  and  to- 
bacco, from  which  we  collect  about  $118  000,000  annually.  To  collect  the 
internal  revenue  it  takes  nearly  four  thousand  persons  at  a  cost  of  ?4,065,- 
148.87  in  1887.  About  the  same  number  are  employed  in  collecting  cus- 
toms duties  and  at  about  the  same  expense. 

The  creation  <jf  the  present  internal- revenue  system  was  a  war  measure 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Government  for  money,  and 
was  understood  at  the  time  to  be  temporary  in  character,  precisely  as  was 
the  internal-revenue  act  passed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  that  also  of  1792,  to  meet  the  unpaid  expenses  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Neither  of  these  old  acts  were  retained  a  moment  longer 
than  the  necessity  lasted.  So  should  we  now  hold  to  the  same  policy  of 
treating  the  present  internal-revenue  system  as  temporary,  and  as  rapidly 
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as  possible  dispense  with  it,  and  return  to  productive  employment  the 
four  thousand  men  who  now  feed  at  the  "  public  crib,"  and  thus  save  in 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  $4,000,000  annually. 
This  would  be  conducting  the  Government  on  business  principles. 

— GROur,  Record,  4409. 

Internal  reTenue— Witat  A-ee  trade  and  direct  taxes  mean. 

No.  453.  "What  does  direct  taxation  mean  ?  An  answer  is  found  in 
an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  this  House  April  12, 1882,  by  Hon. 
Columbus  Upson,  a  Democratic  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  free  trade  and 
direct  taxation  the  people  of  each  State  would  have  to  pay  annually  their 
share  of  the  national  tax,  according  to  the  number  of  population  in  their 
respective  States." 

Alabama's  share  would  be  about $6,600,000 

Arkansas' share  would  be  over 4,000,000 

Californta's  share  would  be  about 4,300,000 

Georgia's  share  would  be  over 8,000,000 

Illinois'  share  would  bo  aDout 16,000,000 

Indiana's  share  would  beovei- 10,000,000 

Kentucky's  share  would  be  over 8,500,000 

Mississippi's  share  would  be  about 6,000,000 

Mlssourl'sshare  would  be  about 11,300,000 

New  York's  share  would  be  about 26,500,000 

South  Carolina's  share  would  be  over 5,000,000 

Tennessee'ssharewould  be  about 8,000,000 

Texas'  share  would  be  between $8,000,000  and  10,000,000 

Tirglnla's  share  would  be  about. 8,000,000 

"  Let  the  Representatives  of  the  respective  States  of  this  Union  carry 
the  legacy  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation  home  to  their  people  as  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  and  political  obituaries  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day  all  over  the  land." 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Internal  revenue— Why  it  should  be  abolished. 

JTo.  453. — The  internal-revenue  system  should  be  abolished  at  the 
earliest  -day  that  the  financial  needs  of  the  Government  will  allow,  be- 
cause customs  duties  are  an  ample  source  of  revenue  for  all  ordinary 
needs  of  the  Government ;  because  it  is  the  uniform  and  establisded 
policy  of  the  Government  to  derive  its  ordinary  revenues  from  that 
source ;  because  internal  taxes  have  never  been  resorted  to  except  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  war ;  because  all  former  internal  revenue  laws 
have  been  abolished  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  had  passed ;  be- 
cause two  systems  of  revenue,  with  two  sets  of  pubUc  officers  to  admin- 
ister them,  are  unwise  and  expensive ;  because  the  system  is  odious  to 
the  people,  and  its  administration  attended  with  dissatisfaction  and  vio- 
lence ;  because  its  repeal  has  been  taken  for  granted  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  hence  reductions  have  been  eonstantly  made ;  because  to  con- 
tinue it  would  be  for  the  Government  to  give  protection  and  power  to 
the  whisky  ring,  and  set  itself  against  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  because  both  parties  have  heretofore  promised  its  repeal.  A 
confessedly  temporary  and  war  tax  should  not  be  made  permanent,  and 
cannot  be  without  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  it  is  to  change 
indirect  into  direct  taxes,  to  tax  home  instead  of  foreign  products,  and 
to  adopt  a  Confederate  instead  of  National  system  of  revenue.— Eds. 

Internal  revenue— Wipe  out  war  tax. 

BTo.  454. — The  war  taxes  are  the  taxes  collected  through  the  inter- 
nal-revenue system,  except  the  little  tax  on  oleomargarine.  Let  the  war 
taxes  be  wiped  out  and  the  protective  system  stand. 
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If  we  desire  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  let  us  repeal  the 
internal-revenue  system,  repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco  at  any  rate.  Every 
Democrat  who  made  a  speech  in  Tennessee  for  ten  years  up  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Cleveland,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  made  war  on  the  en- 
tire internal -revenue  system  from  A  to  izzard.  And  I  have  keajfd  and 
answered  many  of  them  by  apologizing  for  the  law  and  condemning 
the  methods  of  its  execution. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  our  Democratic  friends  from  my  State.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  stand  on  this  question.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  tell  me  and  tell  this  House,  and  through  this  House  tell  their  con- 
stituents, whether  they  are  for  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax,  or  the  mod- 
ification or  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  or  whether  they  are 
against  it ;  because  I  tell  the  gentlemen  their  constituents  will  talk  to 
them  about  it  this  fall. 

— HouK,  Record,  6562. 

Internal-revenue  tax   on  Trhisky — Cbristian    Union   for  a 
repeal. 

JCo.  455. — Mr.  Quay  presented  a  petition  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  which  was  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows : 

"  The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Newburgh, 
K.  Y.,  having  pledged  itself  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  believing  that  the  internal- revenue  tax  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  not  a  restraint 
upon  it,  do  earnestly  beg  you  to  vote  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  liquor. 

"  Signed  for  the  Union, 

"ANNA  M.  RAMSAY, 
"  Corresponding  Secretary. 
"Junk,  1888." 

—Record,  6425. 

Internal  reTenne^How  it  enables  irliisky  rings  to  control. 

IVo.  456. — Do  those  who  manufacture  and  deal  in  intoxicating  liquors 
object  to  this  tax  ?  They-  do  not.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  the  tax.  Whisky  can  be  produced  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon.  A 
large  capital  cannot  be  invested  in  whisky  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Government  puts  on  a  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon — about  six  times 
the  original  cost.  To  pay  this  tax  and  take  the  whisky  out  of  bond  re- 
quires an  irnmense  capital.  Now,  the  business  becomes  respectable  by 
reason  of  the  capital  that  must  be  raised  to  carry  it  on.  The  whisky 
can  be  bought  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon,  but  the  tax  of  90  cents  a  gallon 
must  be  paid  and  the  product  put  upon  the  market. 

If  the  whisky  tax  is  repealed  the  monopoly  in  the  production  would 
be  destroyed.  The  whisky  trust  is  the  strongest  political  power  in  this 
country.  The  rich  distillers  of  the  States  forms  the  combination.  It 
controls  more  men  in  political  life  than  any  other  interest  represented  in 
State  or  Federal  legislation.  There  is  no  organization  in  this  country 
which  can  raise  as  large  a  fund  for  political  use. 

—Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4560. 

Internal  revenue— How  wbisky  rules  In  Kentucky. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

Tio.  457.— In  the  recent  defalcation  of  our  State  treasurer— $200,000 
to  $400,000 — manythings  go  to  show  that  this  fund  of  the  Statfe  of  Ken- 
tucky has  for  years  been  at  the  service  of  the  whisky  ring.    It  was  in- 
evitable.   Without  the  whisky  ring  the  Democratic  party  would  lose  its 
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"hold  on  the  State  oiflcer.=,  and  so  the  whisky  ring  and  the  Democratic 
ring  are  nearly  identical.  Now  that  the  explosion  at  our  State  capital 
has  occurred,  no  more  money  can  be  had  from  Kentucky's  treasury. 
Away  with  the  revenue  system,  and  scatter  the  funds  that  are  now  en 
masse,  held  ready  to  use  against  the  Republicans  in  Kentucky,  by  a  law 
-of  the  United  States.  Disperse 'em.  It  kills  manufacturers  other  than 
whisky  in  Kentucky.  For  instance,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  bank  in 
Louisville,  not  national.  To  it  goes  the  owner  of  100  or  10,000  barrels  of 
Bourbon  whisky — known  brand  of  Kentucky.  He  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  president  nor  cashier ;  only  to  the  discount  clerk  in  charge.  There 
is  his  table,  76,  77,  78, 79, 80,  81,  82,  83, 84, 85, 86,  87,  date.  On  each  or  any 
of  these  you  can  have  so  much  and  renew  ad  libitum  practically.  Make  out 
your  note,  attach  your  bonded  warehouse  receipt — flat.  But  a  manufac- 
turer of  general  merchandise  would  not  have  the  slightest  show  far  a 
loan,  because  the  bank  could  not  sell  his  chairs,  his  plant,  or  any  imple- 
ment. No  bonded-warehouse  receipt  can  cover  them ;  but  with  the 
United  States  holding  up  things,  the  whisky  ring  is  omnipotent,  and 
the  general  m.anufacturer  has  to  go  elsewhere. 

— Kellby,  Record,  3200 

luterual  rerenne — Its  demoralizing  influence. 

JHo.  458. — Now,  sir,  as  to  the  whisky  tax.  It  is  not  because  we  want 
more  whisky,  or  cheaper  whisky,  in  the  country,  or  more  distilleries, 
that  we  demand  a  repeal  of  the  law.  There  are  in  my  State  now  at  least 
five  times  as  many  whisky  distilleries  as  there  was  before  the  law,  and 
each  of  these  distilleries  makes  five  or  ten  times  as  much  liquor  as  they 
did  before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Sir,  it  is  not  the  whisky-making  or  the  whisky-drinldpg  element  of 
society  that  I  represent  in  this  argument ;  but  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sen- 
timent of  the  law-abiding,  God-fearing,  Christian  people  of  my  country 
when  I  say,  Down  with  the  demoralizing  system  of  internal  revenue! 
The  moral  element  of  the  land  have  got  the  true  idea  of  this  institution 
at  last,  which  for  so  long  a  time — Grod  save  the  mark  has  run  as  an  ad- 
junct to  morality  and  temperance,  and  their  opposition  will  grow  more 
and  more  intense  as  they  learn  more  about  it. 

Talk  about  the  moral  influence  of  this  law !  Tell  it  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  tell  it  not  to  me.  It  sows  a  bountiful  crop  of  oaths, 
and  makes  smooth  the  way  to  a  bountiful  harvest  of  perjuries.  The 
whole  system  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  is  only  held  together  by  the  co- 
hesive attraction  of  public  plunder.  It  is  a  menace  and  a  threat  to  free 
institutions,  and  is  abnoxious  to  all  liberty-loving  people. 

— CowLES,  Record,  4333-4. 

Internal  revenue— more  coal  and  iron  and  less  whisky 
will  belp  Kentucky. 
Wo.  459. — Now,  the  gentlman  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  make  an 
-  attack  upon  the  State  [Kentucky].  He  was  giving  us  some  good  advice 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  develop  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources of  our  State.  I  heartily  agree  with  that  gentleman  when  he 
says  if  the  vast  sums  now  invested  in  that  State  in  whisky  were  in- 
vested in  great  industrial  enterprises  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
State,  and  when  the  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon  is  taken  off  whisky 
(which  the  whisky  men  do  not  demand)  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  that  business  will  go  into  other  industrial  enterprises  which  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  people  than  the  whisky  business.  I  want  to  break 
up  the  whisky  trusts  and  the  whisky  combination,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  repealing  the  whisky  tax.  Whisky  can  be  produced  for  15  to 
20  cents  per  gallon.    The  tax  is  90  cents  per  gallon.    A  large  sum  cannot 
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be  invested  in  whisky  at  15  or  20  cents  per  gallon,  but  add  90  cents  tajc 
and  then  it  takes  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  the  original  coat  to 
handle  that  product  and  put  it  upon  the  market. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Eecord,  4663. 

Internal  revenue— Not  for  free  whisky  and  tabacco. 

BTo  460. — Bat  the  great  cry  of  the  advocates  of  the  whisky  ring  i». 
that  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  will  give  free  whisky  and 
tobacco  to  the  people  of  this  country,  which  will  be  a  greast  curse  to  them, . 
and  therefore  the  benevolent  distillers,  who  have  the  great  interests  of' 
the  people  supremely  at  heart,  insist  that  Congress  continue  to  collect  by 
law  from  them  90  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky,  which  tax  does  not  cost, 
them  a  cent,  and  which  they  charge  to  the  consumer.  Now,  if  we  were 
to  repeal  the  internal-revenue  laws  and  make  whisky  as  free  as  thege- 
reformers  insist  it  should  be,  that  would  only  put  us  back  where  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  would  be  no  more  whisky  drank, 
than  there  is  now,  there  would  not  be  half  as  iduch  kejjt  in  bonded, 
warehouses  or  in  stores,  tempting  people  to  use  it,  as  there  is  now  by  the 
whisky  ring,  and  there  would  be  no  greater  temptation  to  get  drunk  on 
whisky  that  might  cost  but  60  cents  a  gallon  than  there  now  is  to  get 
drank  on  whisky  that  costs  $3  a  gallon. 

But  I  do  not  advocate  free  whisky,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why 
we  should  have  free  whisky  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  internal- 
revenue  laws,  unless  we  want  it  free. 

When  the  charge  is  made,  the  tax,  whatever  it  might  be,  imposed  by 
the  State  upon  whisky  and  tobacco,  would  not  go  into  the  Federal  treas-.- 
ury,  but  into  the  State  treasury,  and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  tax  now 
collected  from  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  State  government.  As- 
it  now  stands  we  virtually  pay  a  double  tax. 

— Senator  Bkown  (Dem.),  Eecord,  2152. 

Internal  revenue— STot  "free  wlusfey,"  but  State  control^ 
tbe  Republican  purpose. 

Wo.  461. — The  gentleman,  when  he  undertakes  to  put  the  Republi- 
cans on  this  side  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  and 
the  wiping  out  of  all  those  specifically  war  taxes  into  the  category  of 
favoring  free  whisky,  makes  an  egregious  mistake. 

The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  involved  in  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
ternal-revenue tax  upon  whisky  and  tobacco  is  to  remit  to  the  States- 
the  right  to  tax  not  only  the  liquor  traffic  (as  many  of  them  are  doing 
now),  but,  ultimately,  the  manufacture  and  wholesale  dealing  in  liquor,,, 
and  to  permit  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  that  respect,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  General  Government,  and  to  deal  exclusively  and  exhaustively 
■with  the  whole  subject,  either  by  taxation,  restriction  or  prohibition,  as' 
the  people  of  the  several  States  may  decide. 

— Geosvknoe,  Record,  4647. 

Internal  revenue- Partnerships  with  whisky  ring. 

Sfo.  463. — On  each  gallon  of  whisky  the  distiller  pays  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  tax  of  90  cents,  but  not  when  it  is  made  nor  on  the  amount 
then  made.  It  is  first  put  into  a  banded  warehouse  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  kept  three  years  at  the  'expense  of  the  Government, 
guarded  by  Government  officers ;  and  on  every  barrel  of  40  gallons  7f 
gallons  are  deducted  for  leakage,  whether  there  is  any  in  fact  or  not,, 
and  on  the  balance,  then  ripe  and  mellow  for  the  market,  the  tax  is 
paid,  but  not  if  in  the  mean  time  the  whisky  is  destroyed  by  fire  or 
oiher  casualty.  In  that  case  the  tax  is  wholly  remitted.  All  these 
privileges  have  been  granted  at  the  dictaliou  of  the  "whisky  ring^* 
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which  has  its  sentinels  on  constant  duty  here  at  the  Capitol  to  see  thai- 
no  harm  comes  to  its  interests.  I  would  have  this  tax  repealed  at  the 
first  practicable  moment,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people- 
can  afford  to  remain  in  copartnership  with  these  "969  whisky  barons" 
in  this  nefarious  business  and  divide  the  profits  by  taking  90  cents  as 
often  as  the  "  barons  "  take  $1.  The  terms  is  not  the  point  of  my  ob- 
jection; it  is  the  character  of  the  business.  I  am  for-its  repeal  also,  be- 
cause of  its  neutralizing  effect  upon  prohibitory  laws  in  prohibition 
States. 

The  effect  of  this  can  not  be  otherwise  than  demoralizing  upon  local 
prohibitory  legislation.  For  these  reasons  and  others  that  might  be 
given  I  can  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  whisky  tax  or  any  part  of  it,, 
and  can  tolerate  it  only  so  long  as  absolutely  necessary. 

— Geout,  Record,  440&-10. 

Internal  reTenne— Protection  to  whisky  ring. 

Wo.  463. — Senators  say  they  prefer  to  collect  over  $100,000,000  a  year 
on  internal  revenue,  because  it  all  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  protects 
nobody.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  whisky  ring  is  protected  against  all 
foreign  whisky  by  a  tariff  of  1,000  per  cent,  on  what  it  costs  the  registered 
distiller  to  make  it,  and  pays  90  cents  a  gallon  internal  revenue,  leaving- 
a  net  protection  of  over  500  per  cent,  on  its  cost  at  the  distillery.  The- 
tariff  is  prohibitory,  and  therefore  gives  the  registered  dis'tillers  the  con- 
trol of  the  market. 

They  are  protected  on  one  side  by  a  high  tariff,  and  on  the  other  side- 
by  a  law  making  it  criminal  for  people  to  compete  with  them. 

It  is  guarded  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  for  three- 
years  without  paying  either  tax  or  interest,  and  they  then  sell  it  at  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  gallon.  All  over  $1.10  is  net  profit,  a  net  profit 
levied  on  all  consumers,  obtained  how  7  By  reason  of  the  enormous 
protection  which  the  law  gives  them,  which  amounts  to  a  monopoly. 

— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Record,  2145. 

Internal  revenae— Reduce  the  -whisky  tax— Why  7 

Wo.  464. — But  to  the  question  of  reduction,  we  must  cut  off  from  pres- 
ent revenues  $60,000,000.  I  have  already  given  some  reasons  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  tobacco  tax;  and  others  might  be  given,  the  principle  of  which 
IS  that  it  is  a  home  product  and  consequently  a  direct  tax  upon  one  of" 
our  industries  This  is  $30,000,000  and  would  reduce  the  internal  reve- 
nue force  about  one-third,  and  the  expense  of  it  probably  over  $l,000,00O» 
annually. 

But  what  of  that  other  $30,000,000?  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors  was  $87,509,200  in  1887.  If  this  tax  were  only  about 
$30,000,000  I  would  make  the  reduction  here. 

"  What,"  says  some  one,  "  take  the  tax  off  from  whisky  ?  "  "  Yes."" 
"And  have  free  whisky?"  "  No ;  I  would  have  prohibition."  Bat  why 
take  the  tax  off  from  whisky  ?  Because  it  has  produced  a  powerful  com- 
bination, known  as  the  "  whisky  ring,"  which  has  done  and  is  doing 
more  to  debauch  public  sentiment  and  corrupt  jwlitical  action  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  This  ring  makes  enormous  profits  out  of  the 
business,  which  are  prostituted  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  It  haS  a  way 
of  strangling  temperance  and  other  wholesome  legislation,  not  only  here- 
at  the  national  capital,  but  in  the  States  where  it  is  most  powerful^  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shows  969  distilleries  in 
operation,  which  produced,  in  1887,  75,974,376  gallons  of  whisky.  This, 
would  be  an  average  of  78,404  gallons  to  each  distillery.  It  is  susceptible 
of  perfect  demonstration  that  at  least  $1  profit  is  made  on  each  gallon  by 
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"the  distiller.  This  would  give  each,  one  $78,404  net  profit  on  an  average 
— some  more  and  some  less.  The  amount  of  money  makes  the  "  whisky 
baron ''  capable  of  much  good  or  evil. 

— Gro0t,  Record,  4409. 

Internal  revenue— Soutbisliould  throw  olTtlie  whisky  ring. 

STo.  465. — Instead  of  lagging  behind  and  crying  out  against  a  policy 
which  has  greatly  enriched  a  sister  section  of  the  Union,  let  us  go  forward 
as  a  determined  competitor,  and  with  our  greatly  superior  advantages 
finally  bear  oflfthe  palm  of  victory  in  progress,  development,  and  wealth. 

But  we  can  never  do  this,  Mr.  President,  while  the  South  is  dominated 
and  dictated  to  by  the  whisky  ring,  and  while  the  969  capitalists  of  whom 
it  is  composed,  strongly  intrenched  behind  legislative  enactments,  levy 
tribute  upon  the  whole  60,000,000  of  the  population  of  these  United 
States. 

Let  us  rise  in  our  might  and  break  the  cords  of  this  giant  monopoly 
which  now  blind  us,  and  repeal  the  internal-revenue  laws,  and  thus  stop 
the  drain  of  surplus  into  the  Treasury.  This  would  restore  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  to  the  whole  country. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2154. 

Internal  reTcnne— Whisky  and  free-trade  combine. 

Wo.  466. — If  the  naked  issue,  which  of  these  two  systems  should  be 
abolished,  were  submitted  to  the  people,  no  well-informed  man  can  doubt 
the  result  would  sweep  from  the  statute-book  every  vestige  of  the  hated 
internal  taxes.  But  unfortunately  an  opinion  has  taken  possession  of 
temperance  advocates  that  the  tax  on  whisky  (although  less  than  one 
<!ent  a  glass)  lessens  its  production,  and,  of  course,  consumption ;  and  that 
opinion  has  been  studiously  cultivated  by  the  free-trade  interest  to  aid 
its  purpose  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  imports.  But  the  overproduction 
of  whisky  has  compelled -its  holders  to  ask  the  Government  to  relieve 
them  of  present  payment  of  taxation,  and  that  is  a  complete  answer  to 
that  theory.  This  alliance  between  taxed  whisky  and  tobacco  also  ex- 
poses the  insincerity  of  the  assertion  that  free  trade  will  relieve  agri- 
■culture  of  its  so-called  burdens.  This  insincerity  as  to  agriculture  is 
made  still  plainer  when  we  remember  the  very  men  on  this  floor  who  speak 
in  behalf  of  agriculture  have  within  a  short  time  refused  to  give  any  re- 
lief to  wool-raising,  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  interests  which  the  so- 
called  protectionists  attempted  to  protect. 

— Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Internal  revenue — Whisky  dominates  Democracy. 

Bfo.  467.— The  politics  of  this  country  are  now  dominated  by  the 
whisky  trust  as  absolutely  as  they  were  by  slavery  before  the  war,  and  King 
Alcohol  is  proving  that  he  is  as  hostile  to  national  development  as  King 
■Cotton  ever  was. 

But  let  the  writers  speak  for  themselves.  I  submit  first  so  much  of  the 
letter  of  March  17  as  is  pertinent  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
and  will  follow  it  with  an  equally  pertinent  extract  from  the  other  letter 
io  which  I  have  specially  referred. 

******* 

"  Do  you  know  fully  (I  know  you  know  in  the  general  way)  why  the 
internal-revenue  tax  on  whisky  ought  to  be  wiped  out? 

"  It  is  because  so  long  as  the  internal-revenue  law  exists  it  bands  to- 
gether the  wholesale  dealer  in  whisky,  the  distillers  and  hangers-on, 
such  as  bank  presidents  who  loan  on  whisky,  making  them  a  close  cor- 
poration upon  which  the  Democratic  wire-pullers  and  managers  can, 
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^whenever  the  Democratic  party  here  is  in  danger  of  being  beaten  (and 
it  has  been  bo  several  limes  lately)  call  upon  it  for  money  in  bags  and  in 
8ufB.cient  amounts  to  tuin  the  scale  against  the  Bepublicans. 

"  Wipe  out  the  internal-revenue  law,  and  they  can't  find  another 
source  where  money  can  be  had  in  bulk,  at  the  moment  of  defeat,  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  turn  the  defeat  into  a  victory." 

— Kellby,  Record,  3200. 

Internal  revenne— Whisky  vs.  wool. 

STo.  468. — To  give  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  woolens  equal 
to  that  given  ti  the  registered  distiller  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernmeiit  to  license  a  certain  number — say  twenty  factories — who  are  en- 
gaged in  making  woolen  blankets,  put  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  woolen 
blainkets,  and  enact  a  penal  law  making  it  criminal  for  anybody  else  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  making  woolen  blankets,  and  then  iiiipoee  a 
license  fee  or  tax  upon  those  who  make  woolen  blankets,  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  This  would  protect  them  by  a  tariff  against  foreign  man- 
ufacturers ;  it  would  protect  them  by  penal  statute  against  home  compe- 
tition, and  it  would  give  them  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  whisky 
ling  to  add  the  amount  they  pay  as  internal  tax  to  the  Government  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  then,  as  they  control  the  market  en- 
tirely, to  fix  their  own  profits  in  addition  to  that.  So  far  as  competitors 
not  belonging  their  organization  are  concerned  they  would  have  no 
chance  to  come  in  competition,  and  so  far  as  competition  among  them- 
selves is  concerned,  they  regulate  that  by  a  trust.  So  that  in  every  sense 
there  is  no  other  class  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  so  extravagantly 
and  so  thoroughly  protected  as  the  whisky  ring.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  that  no  Democrat  is  in  favor  of  protection,  and  still  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  defends  the  whisky  ring,  which  han  more  pro- 
tection than  any  other  protected  interest  or  monopoly  in  this  country, 
and  desires  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2146. 

Internal  revenne  lairs,  repeal  ot. 

Wo.  469. — I  could  load  down  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  tables 
to  show  the  injustice  of  this  tax  upon  the  farmers  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
unnecessary ;  enough  of  that  has  been  done.  I  only  desire  to  say,  sir, 
that,  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  is  universal.  It  comes  from  every  one,  of  all  poli- ' 
tics,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
There  is  not  a  voter  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  does  not  demand 
this  repeal.  There  is  not  a  man,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
-dare  advocate  the  retention  of  this  tax  before  any  audience  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  highest  proof  possible  of  the 
statement  I  heretofore  made  that  President  Cleveland  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  throat.  He  wants  to  retain  the  internal-revenue  tax  ; 
North  Carolina  Democrats  want  it  repealed  ;  and  yet  these  same  North 
•Carolina  Democrats  propose  to  advocate  the  renomination  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  when  that  is  done  they  will  throw  up  their  hats  and 
«hout  for  him  as  though  they  wanted  him  elected. 

Some  of  them  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  vote  for  him,  but  the  number 
will  be  ridiculously  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  Democrats 
in  the  State,  and  those  that  do  shout  and  vote  for  him  will  do  it  with  a 
mental  reservation.  They  will  be  in  the  condition  of  a  Western  man 
who  made  a  bet  that  he  could  eat  crow.  When  the  dish  was  prepared 
lie  sat  down  to  it  and  commenced  his  task.  He  swallowed  a  few  mouth- 
fuls,  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  kin  eat  crow,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  hanker  after  it." 

—Nichols,  (Ind.),  Record,  4579. 
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luterual  revenne  or  tariffs- Wliicli  ? 

No.  470. — The  revenues  of  the  Government  are  derived  from  two 
sources,  that  is  internal  taxation  and  a  tax  on  imports.  From  this  it  wiE 
be  seen  that  we  have  a  double  system  of  taxation — the  one  direct,  the 
other  indirect.  It  has  not  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to 
permanently  maintain  both  systems.  The  founders  of  the  Republic  had 
a  choice  of  the  two  methods,  and  they  determined  to  raise  the  revenue 
vphich  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  imports  from  foreign  countries.  While  that  method  has  under- 
gone modifications,  it  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned  at  any  time,  and 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  it  has  been  the  approved  method  of  raising 
revenue  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 
While  direct  taxation  has  been  resorted  to  upon  two  occasions  before- 
1862,  t^  meet  great  national  emergencies,  it  has  always  been  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  passed  away. 

In  1791  direct  taxation  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  replenish  an  empty 
Treasury  of  the  new  Government,  and  in  1813,  in  our  second  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  we  again  resorted  to  direct  taxation  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary means  to  carry  on  that  war.  The  act  of  1791  was  repealed  nine 
years  after  its  passage  ;  and  the  act  of  1813  was  repealed  in  the  year  1817, 
during  the  administration  of  President  Monroe.  From,  the  organization 
of  the  present  National  Government,  in  1789,  to  1862,  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  not  more  than  $22,000,000  of  all  our  revenues  were  derived 
from  direct  taxation. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4557. 

Internal  revenue  tax — To  be  made  permanent. 

]Vo.  471. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  internal-revenue  taxes  should  be' 
reduced,  but  not  abolished ;  and  this  is  no  new  opinion  with  me,  begot- 
ten of  recent  debate,  but  one  long  entertained  and  (I  may  add)  deliber- 
ately formed. 

We  need  a  more  stable,  uniform,  and  reliable  support  to  Government 
credit  than  is  afforded  by  customs  duties,  which  fall  oflf  and  partially  fail 
when  most  needed,  in  times  of  panic  and  public  distress.  Importations 
decrease  at  such  times,  for  the  people  are  unable  to  buy  and  merchants 
afraid  to  import,  and  as  (the  customs  revenue  becomes  greatly  reduced 
Government  credit  suffers  and  new  devices  of  taxation  must  be  resorted 
to  for  its  support. 

Now  at  such  times  the  consumption  of  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco  wilt 
not  be  much  diminished,  and  consequently  revenue  income  from  them 
will  be  maintained  at  nearly  the  ordmary  amount,  furnishing  a  basis  for 
loans  on  fair  terms  or  for  a  temporary  issue  of  Treasury  notes. 

An  increase  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  from  such  internal  taxes  is  there- 
fore a  proper  object  of  government  policy  and  may  be  properly  main- 
tained in  future. 

— BucKALEw  (Dem.),  Record,  4988. 

Ireland— Wliat  free  trade  lias  done  for  Iior. 

STo.  473. — Ireland  once  supported  in  reasonable  comfort  8,000,000  of 
people.  Her  manufacture  of  linen,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  protected  by 
tarifi^s,  and  encouraged  by  subsidies,  absorbed  her  capital,  employed  her 
laborers,  promoted  a  diversity  of  industries,  and  insured  prosperity. 
Eagland,  was  her  next  friend,  advised,  cajoled,  and  flattered  her  into 
the  belief  that  she  could  raise  raw  materials  on  her  fertile  soil,  sell  them 
to  her,  buy  of  her  the  manufactured  products  more  cheaply  than  she 
could  make  them,  and  that  free  trade  would  be  a  national  blessing.  Be- 
guiled by  her,  Ireland  c6nsented,  her  tariff  was  gradually  repealed,  hor- 
izontally destroyed,  her  subsidies  withdrawn.  Since  then  she  has  been 
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raising  raw  noaterial,  selling  it  to  England,  buying  her  manufactured 
goods  of  her  at  prices  determined  by  England  alone,  and  to-day,  with 
only  5,000,000  of  people,  is  the  poorest,  most  distracted  and  harassed 
country  on  earth.  She  drank  the  free-trade  cup  which  England  pressed 
to  her  lips  to  the  very  dregs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  Irish  pa- 
triot, in  a  speech  made  at  Dublin  inl847,  thus  summarized  the  results  to 
his  afflicterf  country  of  of  England's  friendship  and  advice : 

''The  cotton  manufacture  Dublin,  which  elnployed  14,000  opera- 
tives, has  been  destroyed ;  the  3,000  silk  looms  of  the  Iiiberty  have  been 
-destroyed  ;  the  stuff  and  serge  manufactures,  which  employed  1,491  oper- 
atives, have  been  destroyed ;  the  calico  looms  of  Balbriggan  have  been 
■destroyed  ;  the  flannel  manufacture  of  Botterdam  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  blanket  manufacture  of  Killkenny  has  been  destroyed;  the  camlet 
trade  of  Bandon,  which  produced  £100,000  a  year,  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures  of  Waterford  have  been  destroyed ; 
the  rateen  and  frieze  manufactures  of  Carrick-on-Suir  have  been  de- 
fltroyed ;  one  business  alone  survives,  thrives,  flourishes,  and  and  dreads 
no  bankruptcy.  *  *  *  That  favored  and  privileged  and  patronized 
business  is  the  Irish  coflln-makers." 

And  yet,  England  hopes  and  the  Democratic  party  expects  that  every 
Irish- American  citizen  of  this  Republic  shall,  in  the  coming  Presidential 
-election,  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  free  trade  I 

— Senator  Fkye,  Record,  661. 
Irisb  voter. 

No.  473. — I  will  be  disappointed  if  the  honorable  member  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Collins),  the  acknowledged  representative  of  his 
i-ace,  fails  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  denounce  the  pending  measure  that  the 
London  press  declares  means  cheap  labor  here  and  increased  British 
importations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  six  years  ago  he  was  president 
of  an  organization  that  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  countrymen  calling 
upon  them  to  boycott  every  article  of  British  manufacture.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

— ^WooDBUEN,  Record,  4003. 
Irisb  voters. 

Jfo.  474. — Do  they,  the  Irish,  not  know  that  it  was  the  Republican 
and  cot  the  Democratic  party  that  exploded  the  old  British  common-law 
doctrine  of  once  a  subject  always  a  subject,  and  established  the  right  of 
•expatriation  ?  Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  a  Republican  Congress 
that,  in  1868,  sent  forth  its  mandate  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
thereafter  every  American  citizen  of  foreign  birth  might  roam  over 
every  portion  of  God's  footstool  free  from  hindrance  and  molestation ; 
that  every  step  he  tak°B  he  is  shadowed  by  the  banner  of  the  Stars,  and 
that  the  only  segis  of  protection  he  needs  during  the  life  of  the  Republi- 
can party  is  his  certificate  of  American  naturalization  ?    [Applause.] 

Are  they  blind  to  the  fact  that  every  act  of  consequence  that  is  of 
universal  application  in  the  interest  of  labor  that  still  Uves  on  the  stat- 
ute-books of  the  nation  is  the  emanation  of  Republican  wisdom  ? 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4003. 

Irishmen  fighting  England's  battle  of  free  trade. 

No.  475.— Only  a  few  days  ago  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Judge  Taylor,  was  catechized  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Tarsney)  for  asserting  that  there  were  too  many  Irish- 
men in  and  out  of  Congress  fighting  England's  battle  for  free  trade.  If 
the  statement  be  true  it  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  It 
was  refreshing  to  hear  the  genial  gentleman  from  Michigan  sneeringly 
mention  the  words  "  Too  much  tariff." 
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The  warning  voice  of  the  history  of  the  country  that  gave  birth  (o 
mine  and  his  ancestors  constrains 'me  to  say  that  the  destruction  of  it& 
protective  system  means  the  destruction  of  prosperity  here  and  the  de- 
struction of  future  hopes,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  condition  which 
drove  his  ancestors  from  Ireland,  made  Michigan  his  birthplace  from 
necessity,  and  a  seat  in  the  American  parliament  a  possibility.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  am  glad  my  distinguished  friend  can  not  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Cob'den  Club,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  He  is  barred 
out  because  he  is  neither  a  nobleman  nor  a  manufacturer.     [Laughter.} 

— WooDBUKN,  Record,  4003. 

Srislimeii  for  free  trade. 

Wo.  476. — I  am  agreeably  disappointed  at  not  finding  among  the 
names  of  the  American  noblemen  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  ,  Hon.  Timothy  Campbell,  a  representative  in  part  from  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States.  He  was  once  a  zealous  protec- 
tionist, and  in  that  trying  and  exciting  moment  when  the  Morrison  bill 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  last  Congress  voted  twice  with  the  Re- 
publican column.  But  his  political  conversion  was  almost  as  miraculou& 
and  sudden  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

A  bright  light  from,  the  White  House  fell  upon  him  and  a  new  faith 
was  born  within  him.  He  recanted  his  errors,  supplicated  for  pardon, 
was  baptized  by  Morrison  in  the  waters  of  free  trade,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  convert,  he  voted  in  a  stento- 
rian tone  the  third  time  the  other  way.     [Laughter.] 

— WooDBUKN,  Record,  4002. 

Irislunen — Hoir  can  tliey  support  free  trade. 

]So.  477. — What  1  say  here  to-day  may  be  as  sounding  braas  and 
tinkling  cymbals ;  but  as  an  humble  member  of  this  illustrious  body  I 
am  prompted  by  a  stout  sense  of  duty  to  submit  this  solemn  question  to 
the  American  people  for  their  solemn  answer.  Is  the  Speakership  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives,  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  membership  of  the  House  of  R  epresentatives,. 
and  the  Cobden  Club,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  London  Times,  can 
never  rest  while  the  United  States  are  unsubdued,  consistent  and  com- 
patible positions.    [Applause  on  Republican  side.] 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  adopted  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  their 
descendants  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the  political  power  of  a  party, 
the  leading  members  of  which  adorn  the  roll  of  an  organization  that 
bodes  death  not  only  to  American  but  to  Irish  industries.  Cobden  free 
trade  means  that  parliamentary  independence  in  Ireland  is  utterly  val- 
ueless. It  has  scattered  them  like  the  Israelites  over  every  portion  of 
God's  footstool,  robed  them  in  rags,  and  made  them  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  Can  they  knowingly  support  at  the  ballot-box  for  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  a  leader  of  that  party,  when 
they  are  informed  by  the  London  cable  dispatches  of  the  18th  day  of 
January  last  that  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Cobden  Club  are  intended  as 
re-enforcements  for  Cleveland  in  his  effijrts  to  hand  over  the  control  of 
American  markets  to  British  traders? 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4002. 

iron— Cheap  steel  rails. 

'No.  478. — Were  I  to  give  an  example  of  an  article  cheapened  under 

protection  and  increased  manufacture,  I  should  cite  steel  rails,  the  yearly 

average  of  the  price  of  which  was  $158.50  in  1868  per  sross  ton  in  this 

country,  and  in  1884  was  $30.75,  and  during  the  month  of  April,  1885, 
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was  $26,  and  T.'ere  selling  in  England  in  December  last  at  $22  to  $23  per- 
ton.  The  price  hefe  is  |31  tp  $32,  while  the  duty  is  $17  per  ton,  showing- 
that  the  difference  of  price  in  the  two  countries  is  not  the  difference  of 
dut^.  It  results  from  the  higher  price  of  labor,  which  begins  in  the 
mining  of  the  ore  and  continues  until  it  ceases  with  the  production  of 
steel  rails. 

-^Se-xmoue,  Record,  4412. 

Irou— Increase  of  product. 

IXo.  470. — We  are  now  dealing  with  a  very  important  schedule, 
namely,  the  metal  schedule,  and  wnen  we  consider  how  rapidly  the  in- 
dustries embraced  in  it  have  grown  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  t» 
take  any  step  that  will  cripple  or  destroy  those  industries.  In  1850  we 
had  only  1,434  establishments  in  this  country  engaged  in  these  indus- 
tries, while  in  1 880  there  were  3,532.  In  1850  there  were  but  22,000  hands 
employed;  in  1880  there  were  298,862.  In  1850  the  capital  invested  in: 
these  industries  was,  in  round  numbers,  $16,000,000 ;  in  1880  the  capital 
invested  was  over  $416,000,000.  They  paid  in  wages  in  these  industries 
in  1850  only  $7,000,000 ;  in  1880  they  paid  more  than  $122,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  material  used  in  1850  was  $43,797,854 ;  in  1880  it  was  over 
$380,000,000.  The  value  of  the  product  of  1850  was,  in  round  numbers, 
but  $83,000,000 ;  in  1880  it  was  more  than  $604,000,000. 

— BuBHows,  Record,  6410. 

Iron — Inequality  of*  Mills  bill. 

'No-  480. — The  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  this  bill  on  bar-iron  is,  as  I 
have  said,  from  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound ;  the  rate  pro- 
posed on  these  iron  or  steel  beams,  girders,  joists,  angles  and  channels, 
which  are  far  more  difficult  to  roll,  because  of  the  varying  sizes  and 
shapes  and  lengths  is  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  That  cannot  be  fair. 
If  this  bill  is  to  "cctrrect  inequalities"  let  it  correct  therb,  not  make  or 
perpetuate  them.  Either  the  proposed  duty  on  bar-iron  is  too  high,  or 
that  proposed  on  these  shapes  is  too  low. 

— Buchanan,  Record,  6461.. 

Iron  forgings— INew  England. 

Sfo.  481. — In  iron  forgings  about  four  million  dollars  capital  is  em-- 
ployed  in  the  country ;  the  value  of  the  material  used  is  four  million 
dollars,  and  the  product  reaches  about  six  and  one-half  millions.  In  this 
branch  of  industry  New  England  has  a  capital  of  over  one  million  dol- 
lars, or  over  one-fourth  of  all ;  she  pays  for  material  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  and  her  manufactured  product  is  one  and  a  quarter 
millions,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

— Gallinqkr,  Record,  3689. 

Iron  and  steel. 

No.  483.-^In  1865  the  first  Bessemer  steel  rail  was  made  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  product  at  that 
lime.  This  continued  until  January  1, 1871,  when  the  act  of  Congress 
which  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  $28  a  ton  went  into  effect.  Steel  rails 
in  1867  were  selling  in  our  market  for  $166  a  ton  in  currency,  or  $138  in 
gold.  The  price  had  fallen  to  $106.75  in  1870,  when  the  duty  was  im- 
posed. Now,  if  the  President  is  correct  in  his  theory,  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  of  $38  per  ton  would  have  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price 
from  $106.75  a  ton  to  $134.75  a  ton. 

But  what  has  been  the  result?    In  1867  our  steel-rail  mills  produced 
2,278  tons.  In  1887  they  produced  2,101,904  tons,    How  about  the  price  T 
A  ton,  in  1867,  was  sold  in  our  market  at  $166;  a  ton  in  March,  1888,  sells 
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for  $31.50.  What  becomes  of  the  President's  theory  that  the  duty  en- 
hances the  cost  of  the  article  and  becomes  a  tax  to  the  consumer  ?  But 
in  this  connection  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  cap- 
ital have  been  invested  in  this  industry  by  reason  of  the  encoxiragement 
■extended  by  the  act  of  1870,  and  that  thousands  of  laborers  have  been 
employed  in  this  great  industry. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 

Iron  and  steel— How  the  tariff  lias  benefited  by  borne  com- 
petition. 

JTo.  483.— Take  as  an  illustration  the  artiele  of  Bessemer  steel.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago  I  purchased  the  first  100  tons  of  _  Bessemer  steel 
which  was  laid  down  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  paid 
$130  a  ton  for  it.  At  that  time  the  tariff  on  Bessemer  steel  was  $28  per 
ton.  This  high  rate  of  tariff  induced  millions  of  capital  to  be  put  into 
plants  or  mills  to  produce  Bessemer  steel.  Enoripous  factories  were 
established.  In  1883,  just  before  the  tariff  a«t  was  passed,  I  purchased 
2,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  at  $38.50  a  ton  in  the  market.  The  tariff  was 
still  $28  a  ton,  and  before  the  tariff  act  of  1883  went  into  operation  Bes- 
semer steel  went  still  lower  in  the  market.  I  think  it  got  down  as  low 
as  $33  a  ton,  while  the  tariff  was  still  $28  a  ton.  The  tariff  act  of  1883 
reduced  the  tariff  on  Bessemer  steel  to  $17  a  ton,  and  since  that  time 
Bessemer  steel,  on  account  of  the  active  home  competition  which  was 
gotten  up  between  our  manufacturers,  and  which  has  made  their  busi- 
ness but  moderately  profitable,  has  sold  in  the  market  aa  low  as  $27  a 
ton.  I  was  offered  a  lot  of  Bessemer  only  a  few  days  since  at  $31  per  ton, 
and  the  tariff  is  now  $17  per  ton. 

— Senator  Bkown  (Dem.),  Record,  2149. 

Iron  and  wool. 

Sfo.  484. — During  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30  last,  we  im- 
ported $16,351,370  worth  of  raw  wool  and  $44,235,244  worth  of  woolen 
goods,  notwithstanding  our  high  rates  of  duty,  but  if  we  take  the  duly 
entirely  from  wool  and  reduce  that  on  woolen  goods,  as  proposed  in  this 
bUl,  I  think  we  can  safely  presume  that  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods  will  be  imjjorted  during  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1890.  It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  rails 
from  $17  per  ton  to  $11.  What  must  be  the  result  ?  Either  a  reduction 
of  wages  for  the  labor  engaged  in  producing  steel  rails  or  else  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  steel  rails  imported.  The  duty  will  by  this  bill 
be  reduced  on  such  rails  about  one-third,  but  should  the  amount  im- 
ported be  increased  by  the  lower  duty  one-third,  then  what  have  we 
gained  ?  We  have  collected  the  same  ataount  of  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  deprived  our  own  furnaces  of 
the  business  or  work  necessary  to  make  the  extra  amount  of  rails  we  have 
imported,  and  to  that  extent  deprived  our  own  laboring  people  of  em- 
ployment. During  the  fiscal  year  1887  we  imjjorted  of  iron  and  steel 
1,783,251  gross  tons,  not  including  iron  ore,  which  amounted  to  1,194,- 
301  tons  more.  If  the  duty  had  been  what  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  can 
any  one  doubt  but  that  the  amount  imported  would  have  been  largely 
increased?  To  the  extent  which  the  wants  of  our  people  are  supplied 
by  imported  goods  made  in  Europe  to  the  same  extent  must  our  factories, 
ahops,  and  furnaces  remain  idle  and  our  workmen  remain  unemployed. 

— Bbeweb,  Record,  3694. 

Iron  bolts  and  rivets— Xew  England. 

No.  485. — ^The  manufacture  of  iron  bolts,  washers  and  rivets  em- 
ploys a  capital  in  the  entire  country  of  nearly  five  millions  of  (|ollai8^ 
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"the  materials  used  are  worth  aboat  six  millions,  and  the  finished  product 
aggregates  ten  millions.  In  this  manufacture  New  England  furnishes 
one  and  three-fourths  of  a  million  capital ;  of  the  cost  of  material  she 
pays  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  million,  and  yields  a  finished  product  of 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  her  part  in  the  entire  manu- 
facture being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

— Gallingbr,  Record,  3689. 

Issne  squarely  made. 

Wo.  486. — Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  refers  to  the  coming  election 
in  language  eloquent  and  poetical.  He  speaks  of  "  the  policy  that  shall 
rule  the  land  and  guide  and  guard  its  citizens  for  weal  or  woe."  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  amen.    [Applause.] 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

I  am  glad  that  the  issue  is  squarely  made.  I  will  contentedly  leave  it 
to  the  jury  of  American  voters  to  bring  in  a  verdict  in  the  case  of  "  Pro- 
tection V8.  Free  Trade  or  its  synonyms."     [Applause.] 

I  am  going  to  stand,  as  I  always  did,  by  the  party  whose  beneficent 
policy  of  protection  has  dignified  and  exalted  free  American  labor;  a 
policy  that  has  kindled  the  fires  of  thousands  of  furnaces,  mills  and  fac- 
tories ;  a  policy  that  has  opened  the  mines  and  brought  to  light  the 
"treasures  hidden  in  the  earth ;  a  policy  that  has  converted  the  wilds  of 
the  primeval  forest  into  laughing  fields;  a  policy  that  has  changed  the 
importer  into  a  manufacturer ;  a  policy  tnat  has  made  us  independent  in 
war  and  peace ;  a  policy  that  has  raised  the  wages  of  labor  above  those 
of  any  other  country ;  a  policy  that  has  made  us  the  most  prosperous,  the 
jnost  envied  of  all  the  nations  on  earth.  I  am  going  to  follow  the  party 
opon  whose  starry  banner  the  golden  words  "  Protection  to  American 
-Industries,"  shine  resplendent  like  the  mid-day  sun.    [Applause.] 

— Gbunther,  Record,  3955. 

J- 

-Jlachson  (Pres.)  for  protection. 

Wo.  487. — In  the  second  annual  message  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Decem- 
ber 7, 1830,  occur  the  following  words : 

"  The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the 
several  States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  completely  identical 
with  that  power  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  The  States  have  delegated  their  whole  authority 
-over  imports  to  the  General  Government,  without  limitation  or  restric- 
tion, saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspec- 
tion laws." 

In  fact,  he  had  before  this  given  quite  plain  expression  to  his  views. 
In  a  letter  to  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  May  17, 
1823,  in  acknowledging  the  present  of  a  hat  for  Mr.  Jackson,  made  of 
American  materials  by  American  hands,  he  says : 

"  Its  workmanship,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  authors,  will 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  our  domestic  manu- 
factures may  hereafter  acquire  if  properly  fostered  and  protected.  Upon 
the  success  of  our  manufactures,  as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture  and  com- 
-merce,  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  independence  of  our  country,  and  I 
assure  you  that  none  can  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  en- 
<;ouraging  them." 
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In  a  letter  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman,  of  rrsy  own  State  (North  Carolina)^. 
August  26, 1824,  he  says  : 

"  Heaven  smiled  upon  ua  and  gave  us  liberty  and  independence.  The- 
same  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independence- 
and  national  defense.  K  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  hag; 
extended  to  us  we  deserve  not  the  continuance  of  His  blessings.  He  has 
filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool. 
Tnese  being  the  great  materials  of  our  national.defense,  they  ought  to 
have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  our  manu- 
facturers and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of 
Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  country  a  supply  of  these 
leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war. 

"  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  Britifh  merchants.    M  is  time- 
we  should  become  a  little  Americanized,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  pavpert 
and  laborers  of  England  feed  owr  own  men,  or  else  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  ■ 
our  present  policy,  we  shaU  be  paupers  ourselves." 

— Andbew  Jackson. 

-Jeffeirsoii  (Pres.)  for  protection. 

]Vo.  488.— Jeflferson,  in  his  second  annual  measure,  December  15,, 
1802,  says : 

"  To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their- 
lawful  enterprises,  to  foster  our  fisheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation,  and 
for  the  nurture  of  men,  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances." 

And  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  1816,  he  uses' 
these  words : 

"The  general  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go 
without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He  therefore  who  ia  now 
against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  that  nation  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  live  like  beasts 
m  dens  and  caves.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experiencer 
has  taught  me  that  manufadures  are  rum  as  necessary  to  cur  indeper^ienee  as- 
to  our  comfort." 

— Thomas  Jeffbeson. 

Jute — Sts  enorraioas  Talne. 

Bfo.  489. — "Under  circtsnstancea  which  seemingly  assure  the  pros- 
perity cf  the  new  culture,  is  it  wise  for  Congress  to  make  the  proposed 
cha^ge?  The  abolition  of  duties  on  rival  imports  would'benefit  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  people,  but  the  successful  growth  of  jute  ant 
ramie  in  the  South  would  add  large  and  richly  productive  resources  tothe- 
wealth  of  the  nation.  In  their  crude  and  manufactured  formsjute  and  ramie^ 
are  yieldir^  India  and  China  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less  than  $150,- 
000  000 ;  but  Texas  alone  can  raise  more  jute  and  ramie  than  India  or 
China  have  ever  yet  produced.  Under  the  patronage  of  wise  laws,  with 
the  greater  prcduc  iveness  of  intelligent  agriculture,  and  with  the  econ- 
omies of  efBcient  machinery,  the  South  ought  at  an  early  day  to  derive 
from  the  tillage  of  these  staples  as  large  an  income  as  India  and  China 
now  do." 

These  statements,  coming  from  as  careful  an  investigator  and  conser- 
vative thinker  as  Professor  Waterhouse,  convince  me  that  the  cultivation, 
and  manufacture  of  jute  and  ramie  would  increase  the  price  of  land 
throughout  the  Gulf  States,  and  Iring  to  the  i)eople  thereof  more  than/ 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

— Kelley,  Record,  3196_ 
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Kansas   farmers   do   not  want  ten  million  customers   to 
cliange  business. 

BTo.  490. — What  then  does  the  farmer  of  Kansas  need  ?  He  needs 
more  customers  in  the  United  States.  He  wants  the  consumption  of 
farm  products  of  all  kinds  to  exceed  the  production. 

He  does  not  want  the  ten  million  of  customers  he  now  has,  engaged 
in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  If  such  a  result  was  reached,  then  a  large 
number  would  become  his  competitors;  would  add  to  the  iH-oduction 
and  decrease  the  consumption  of  farm  products.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  a  district  that  contains  more  farmers  and  more  farms  than  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States.  They  are  protectionists  because  they 
want  more  customers.  It  is  not  the  tariff  that  troubles  them.  It  is  oc- 
casional bad  crops,  and  a  lack  of  consumers  in  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  believe  that  old  John  Bull  has  any  love  for  an  American  farmer. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the^nglish  manufacturer,  througi  the  Cobden 
Club,  is  spending  millions  of  dollars,  to  have  free-trade  established  in 
this  country,  because  of  any  love  he  has  for  the  American  fermer.  They 
are  anxious  to  deversify  industry,  even  in  Kansas,  with  its  miles  of 
waving  grain. 

— Petees,  Record,  4717. 

L. 

liabor  and  capital, 

■No.  491. — "  A  few  years  ago  the  London  Times  had  an  exhaustive 
article  on  this  subject,  and  ae  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  100  the 
Times  classified  it  thus :  In  England  56  per  cent,  goes  to  labor,  21  per 
cent,  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent,  to  government.  In  France  41  per  cent, 
goes  to  labor,  36  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent,  to  government.  In 
the  United  States  72  per  cent,  goes  to  labor,  23  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  & 
per  cent,  to  government." 

Now,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  the  question  at  issue  is  this  t 
The  free  traders  say  this  is  "  raw  material,"  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
free  list  eo  as  to  cheapen  our  manufactures,  and  it  should  be  purchased 
in  foreign  countries.  Protectionists  say,  no.  So  far  as  this  material  can 
be  produced  from  our  own  farms,  forests  and  mines,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties,  and  the  cost  of  it  kept  at  home.  Iron,  wood,, 
lumber,  hides,  tin,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  are  the  material  enter- 
ing into  our  finished  products,  should  be  produced  by  our  own  la- 
bor. In  short,  shall  we  send  three-fiftha  the  value  of  our  manufacture* 
abroad  to  buy  "material,"  or  shall  we  produce  that  material  at  home 
and  pay  the  cost  to  our  own  people  ?  That  is  the  clean  issue  of  free 
trade  and  protection.  The  Mills  bill  takes  the  free  trade  side,  and  con- 
stitutes the  Democratic  issue.  Eepublicans  reject  this  bill,  and  stand 
for  protection.  .    — Ed. 

liabor— A  commoflity. 

'Xo,  493. — Labor  is  as  much  a  commodity,  selling  in  the  market,  aa 
the  materials  to  be  worked  up. 

— Bynum  (Dem.),  Record,  3519. 

Xabor— A  commodity  like  pTunpkins  and  corn. 
Wo.  493.— Mr.  FUNSION.    "Will  the  gentleman  permit  a  question  T 
Mr.  BYNUM.    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FUNSTON.  Bat  a  moment  ago  you  placed  labor  utpon  the  mar- 
ket as  an  article  to  be  bought  and  sold,  like  pumpkins  or  com.  What 
can  you  expect  but  that  it  should  take  its  chances  in  the  market  like 
those  articles  ? 

Mr.  BYNUM.  The  remedy  is  that  you  must  give  the  laborers  a  mar- 
ket in  which  to  sell  their  surplus  products.  Give  them  that  market  and 
they  will  maintain  the  standard  of  wages  the  year  round ;  but  you  take 
that  market  away  from  them,  and  necessarily  there  is  no  means  of  dis- 
posing of  this  surplus,  and  their  labor  becomes  valueless  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  FUNSTON.    What  is  to  prevent  them  selling  that  surplus  now? 

Mr.  BYNUM.    I  will  show  you  what  before  I  get  throueh. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3519. 

liabor — A  commodity  to  be  hired  where  it  can  be  hired  the 
cheapest. 

Wo.  494.— Mr.  PERKINS.  Then,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  weshould  be  permitted  to  buy  where 
we  can  buy  cheapest? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire  cheapest? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Who  said  so? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Does  it  not  necessarily  follow  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Well,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  we  should  be  permitted  to  buy  where  we  can  buy 
cheapest,  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Exactly.    I  think  that  is  right. 

— Hemphill,  Record,  3574. 
(See  also  Wo.  72.) 

labor— A  commodity?    Bfo. 

Jfo.  495. — Oh,  I  dislike,  Mr.  President,  to  hear  working-people  talk 
about  the  sale  of  their  wages.  Labor  has  iliai  in  it  that  cannot  be  bought 
and  sold.  The  labor  of  man  is  civilization ;  it  is  advancement ;  it  is  the 
upward  trend  of  humanity.  No  matter  whether  man  with  hand  and 
brain  transforms  the  natural  product  into  the  finished  product,  or 
whether  by  pure  brain  labor  he  teaches  in  college  or  school,  preaches  in 

Eulpit  or  speaks  in  the  Senate,  he  works,  he  labors,  he  molds,  he  creates, 
e  develops.    In  whatever  field  labor  may  be  exercised  it  is  and  must 
be  the  grandest  material  human  force. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  1018. 

liabor  and  Democratic  party.    (See  Wo.  186.) 
I^abor— A  voice. 

Bfo.  496. — No  man  ever  wrote  a  poem  who  dedicated  it  to  slavery. 
No  intelligent  American  workingman  ever  knowingly  appended  his 
name  to  a  petition  for  the  passage  of  a  measure  to  reduce  himself  to  the 
level  of  a  European  or  Asiatic  slave.    LLong-continued  applause.] 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4004. 

liabor,  American,  contrasted  —  Factories,  savings-banks, 
homes. 

Bfo.  497. — The  amount  in  all  the  savings-banks  of  the  country 
aggregates  one  billion  three  hundred  and  seventy-eieht  million  dollars. 
In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I  find  mention  of  but 
one  savings-bank  in  the  Southern  States,  having  on  deposit  eleven  thou- 
s.ind  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 
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The  savings-banks  in  these  six  New  England  States  hold  In  trust  the 
enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars. 

In  New  England  there  is  deposited  in  savings-banks  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  while  in  the  South, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the  Comptroller,  there  is  just  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  capita. 

— Gallingbk,  Record,  3690. 

liabor,  American,  contrasted— liaboring  men,  do  you  own  a 
Iionse  ? 

BTo.  498. — Go  to  Leeds,  England,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people  there,  and  then  tell  me,  men  of  the  South,  do  you  want  the 
laboring  men  of  the  United  States  reduced  to  their  level?  A  few  years 
ago  the  inspector  of  police  in  Leeds  was'  asked  if  he  knew  a  single  in- 
stance in  that  great  industrial  city  of  320,000  souls  where  a  workingman — 
a  skilled  artisan,  mechanic,  engineer,  carpenter,  or  mason — owned  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  the  ground  on  which  itstood,  and  the  reply 
was :  "  If  I  was  on  my  oath  in  court  I  should  be  obliged  to  answer  no." 

Now  come  with  me  to  any  New  England  town  or  city  and  see  the 
homes  of  the  mechanics  and  laboring  men,  homes  of  thrift  and  comfort 
and  neatness,  and  then  insist,  if  you  will,  that  the  laboring  men  in  Eu- 
rope are  as  well  paid  and  as  prosperous  as  they  are  ia  this  country ;  but 
you  must  not  expect  to  deceive  intelligent  workingmen  by  such  felse  and 
misleading  statements. 

— Gallinobr,  Record,  3688. 

I>a1>or,  American,  contrasted — It  is  as  mncli  pauper  labor 
as  tbat  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Wo.  490. — The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Dingley]  was  singularly 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  protection  when  he  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  received  a  piece  of  cottpn  goods  by  mail  from  ^ngland,  and  that  his 
wife  found  she  could  buy  as  good  an  article  here  in  Washington  as  cheap 
as  the  sample  was  sold  tor  in  England. 

This  is  what  I  have  claimed.  I  go  further  and  state  that  our  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  goods  ship  their  wares  to  England  and  Europe,  and, 
after  paying  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  sell  their  goods  as 
cheap  to  the  people  of  those  countries  as  they  do  to  us.  But  what  becomes 
of  this  claim  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  ?    This  fact  alone  refutes  that  assertion. 

The  fact  is,  as  was  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wilson]  yesterday,  the  labor  in  our  factories  is  as  much  pauper  labor  as 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3949. 

Iiabor,  American,  contrasted— liaboring  men  own  170,000 

dwelling-bouses  in  Pliiladelpbia. 

Xo.  500. — And  what  does  this  progress  arise  from  ?  It  arises  from 
the  enterprise  of  the  men  who  have  capital  and  who  have  invested  it  in 
the  12,000  manufacturing  establishments  that  exist  to-day  in  the  cily  of 
Philadelphia.  And,  sir,  let  me  add  another  fact :  Although  the  city  has 
increased  so  rapidly  in  population,  yet  the  working  people  of  that  city, 
by  their  industry,/ their  economy,  their  thrift,  and  the  good  wages  which 
they  receive  in  those  manufacturing  establishments,  are  enabled  to  live 
comfortably,  and  every  one  in  a  house  of  his  own. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dwelling-houses  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Think  of  it  I  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dwelling- 
houses  I  More  than  the  entire  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn  together,  and  they  have  been  built  mainly 
from  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  thode  manufacturing 
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<establishments.  And  yet,  sir,  my  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tarsney], 
and  others  who  favor  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  Mills  bill,  do  say  that 
protection  to  American  industry  has  not  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  man !  I  say  that  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  merchant,  every 
one,  has  been  benefited  by  the  protective  system,  which  is  the  system 
proposed  and  advocated  b^  the  Republican  party  of  this  great  country, 
and  it  is  that  question  which  is  going  to  decide  in  November  next  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  indorse  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  elect  for  us  a  Republican  President,  who  will  carry  out 
that  idea,  not  only  in  his  messages,  but  by  his  influence  and  his  power 
wherever  he  may  go.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3645. 

liabor,  cbeap.    (See  ]Vo.  91.) 
liabor,  farm.    (See  Ko,  348.) 

Xiabor,  American,  contrasted— liabor  in  Gnrope,  by  Sena- 
tor Frye,  of  Maine. 

Wo.  501. — During  the  year,  the  opportunity  offering,  I  investigated  as 
thoroughly  as  I  could  the  condition  of  labor  in  Europe.  My  informa- 
tion was  gathered  largely  from  European  investigators,  and  from  the 
ansn  and  women  who  worked.  I  found  that  to  obtain  it  from  the  em- 
ployers wa3  difficult,  and  when  obtained  it  was  unreliable,  wages  being 
■generally  exaggerated.  They  were  fond  of  dealing  in  averages.  They 
arrived  at  those  by  disregarding  numbers.  For  ins*^ance,  in  a  cotton  mill 
liearly  all  the  employes  are  women,  a  few  skilled  men  being  required 
to  look  after  the  machinery,  to  whom  fair  wages  are  paid.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  reply,  "  We  pay  from  ?2  a  week 
to  18,  the  average  being  |4  or  $5."  He  never  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  while  one  hundred  of  his  employe^  earned  $2  a  week,  only 
two  were  paid  $8.  Our  consuls  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  but  their  sources  of  information  have 
generally  necessarily  been  the  employers,  and  some  of  it  I  know  has  been 
incorrect.  I  visited  personally  factories,  furnaces,  forges,  ship-yards,  iron 
and  eoal  mines,  and  talked  whenever  I  could  with  the  workmen,  and  in 
waj  conclusions  as  to  facts  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken. 

— Senator  Frye,  Record,  653. 
Xiabor— American  male  ts.  German  female  labor. 

5fo.  503.— From  United  States  Consular  Reports.  Ex.  Doc,  Forty- 
eigtitli  Congress,  page  464,  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in 
Silesia  employed  in  1884,  according  to  its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works : 

„               ^                                                                                                                    I'er  day- 
Three  ■workmen JO  36 

SIxtysix  workmen .' ...'.'.....       24 

Soveaty  men  and  women J4 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33  72. 

An  American  works  of  same  number  of  hands  employs  according  to 
Its  books : 

_  Per  day. 

Two  engineers,  at $2  00 

Pour  millers,  at ' '.'.', 2,50 

Two  millwrights,  at ', !!.,.."."!*,.'.'.*".*'."  sioO 

Thirty  coopers,  at ™.... ......  ..!.........  1.76 

Fltty-ono  laborers,  at ." i.so 

Fif ly  quarrymen,  at !.!!!!!"!!  1.76 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $226.30.  : 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer  and  against  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  J193.50  in  labor  alone. 

—Hopkins,  New  York,  Record,  6328. 
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%abor— American  to  be  elevated  not  degraded. 

No.  503. — The  gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Bynum]    spoke   ia 

..glowing  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  w6rld  to-day  as  compared  to  the 

rtime  of  the  £oman  Empire.  Hia  picture  was  overdrawn.  I  doubt  if 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  many,  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
JEurope  so  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  is  concerned,  is  much  improved 

-over  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  "heart  of  the  Goth 
was  with  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play  far  away  on  the  blue  im- 
perial Danube."    I  know,  so  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned,  most 

-of  those  people  are  under  the  deep  stagnation  of  military  depotism.  I, 
too,  have  a  dream  of  a  grand  future  for  theworldand  for  Europe — "when 
the  war  drums  will  throb  no  longer,  when  the  battle-flags  will  be  furled," 
and  when  all  disputes  of  an  international  character  will  be  settled  "by 
the  the  parliament  of  man  in  the  confedera,tion  of  the  world." 
But  that  day  will  come,  if  ever,  not  by  free  trade,  drawing  American 

•down  to  the  level  of  European  labor,  but  by  protecting  American  in- 
dustry, hy  educating  and  elevating  American  labor,  and  thus  by  our  in- 
fluence bring  Europe  up  to  the  level  of  America.  This  was  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  great  men  whose  opinions  I  have  quoted,  and  who  laid  broad 
and  deep  on  this  continent  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 
When  the  time  shall  come  in  Europe  when  the  aggregated  capital  shall 
have  ceased  to  monopolize  all  the  blessings  of  life ;  when  those  govern- 
ments shall  cease  to  be  great  trusts,  sustained  by  bayonets  and  military 

-depotism,  consuming  the  earnings  of  labor ;  when  labor  shall  eat  the 
hread  it  earns,  then,  and  not  till  then,  free  trade  may  be  adopted  ■with- 
out degradation  to  American  labor. 

— Kebe,  Record,  3641. 

rXiabor  bills— Who  passed  tbem? 

"No.  504. — Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  the  main  question  under 
consideration,  I  propose  to  reply  briefly  to  a  statement  of  some  conse- 

•quence  which  has  been  made  on  the  other  side  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  contradicted.  The  eloquent  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millin],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been 
pleased  to  claim  that  because  a  Democratic  House  not  long  ago  passed  two 

imeasures  in  the  interest  of  labor  (one  of  the  ji  known  as  the  contract  bill), 
"which  were  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  therefore  his 
party  alone  is  entitled  to  be  considered  to  be  the  friend  of  the  laboring 
men  of  this  country.    If  there  be  no  other  basis  for  this  claim,  I  feel 

-that  the  title  of  his  party  to  that  distinguished  honor  is  not  unassailable. 
If  there  be  any  other  foundation  for  this  claim  except  the  shallow  pre- , 

^tenee  that  a  low  tariff  makes  high  wages,  I  would  like  to  know  it.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  every  Republican  on  this  side  of  the  House  voted 
for  both  those  measures,  and  that  they  never  could  have  gone  to  the  hand 
of  a  Democratic  President  for  signature  except  through  the  intervention 

-of  a  Republican  Senate.    It  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  gentle- 

iman  to  convince  the  people  that  the  legislative  department  of  this  Gav- 
emment  consists  solely  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another  labor  bill  passed  in  this  Democratic 
House  in  the  last  Congress.  It  was  known  as  the  "  arbitration  or  O'Neill 
hill ; "  and  the  other  side  is  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  glory  of  the 

-achievement.  When  that  measure  came  up  for  debate  upon  its  merits  a 
<lisr,inguished  Democratic  member  of  the  Labor  Committee  rose  in  his 
place  and  denounced  it  as  a  piece  of  unblushing  demagogery,  and  charae- 

■terizid  its  author  as  "a  good  constitutional  lawyer  among  baseball 

T^layers  and  a  good    baseball   player  among  constitutional    lawyers." 

^Laughter.] 

— WooDBUKN,  Record,  4000. 
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Iiabor— fJlaeap  drives  ©ret  dear. 

iVo.  5455- — lake  two  cotton  factoties  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  if  one  eetsr. 
labor  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  the  other  has  to  pay  $2  a  day,  the  latter  must- 
soon  close,  as  it  cannot  compete  with  the  former.  So  an  American  manu- 
fax^lurer  without  tariff  protection,  paying  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  is 
paid  by  a  European  manufacturer,  must  soon  close  or  he  must  reduce  the 
price  paid  by  hitn  one-half,  so  as  to  make  Ms  labor  as  cheap  as  the  Jabor 
of  the  ri?al  in  Europe.  The  American  factory  without  protection  must 
close,  and  the  European  with  pauper  labor  must  do  our  manufacturing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  or  the  American  manufacturer  must  reduce 
American  labor  to  the  pauper  prices  paid  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  European  competitor.  Without  protection  or  tfie  reduction  of  Ameri- 
can labor  you  must  close  the  American  mills  and  turn  the  employes  out- 
doors to  seek  a  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  as  there  is  probably  no  othrr  oc- 
cupation that  the  great  body  of  them  can  engage  in  where  they  can  make 
a  living. 

— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Eecord,  2148. 

liabor— Cheap  means  Uard  times. 

IVo.  506. — You  are  struggling,  you  say,  for  cheaper  goods  and  cheaper 
means  of  living  in  this  country.  They  have  had  both  in  England,  the 
country  whose  policy  you  would  imitate,  and  yet  their  crisis  and  their- 
suffering  have  come  upon  them  and  continue  to-day. 

It  ought  to  open  your  eyes,  for  it  shows  that  cheapness  does  not  mean 
prosperity;  it  proves  how  much  better  it  is  to  buy  what  you  want,  even 
dearly,  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  buy 
cheaply  and  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it.    This  last  is  the  condition  of 
England  to-day,  and  upon  their  own  testimony. 

At  the  very  time  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  reporting 
this  bill  in  aid  of  English  manufacturers,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
English  system  into  this  country.  Prince  Kropotkin,  an  economic  writer 
and  reformer  of  England,  published  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Magazine  upon  the  industrial  condition  of  England.  His  article  is 
entitled  ''The  Breakdown  of  our  Industrial  System."  The  very  title 
should  induce  the  President  and  his  adherents  in  this  House  to  call  a- 
halt  in  their  crusade  against  the  American  system,  which  protects  our 
own  industries  and  our  own  labor.  While  you  are  urging  us  to  abandon 
these  interests  in  favor  of  the  British  system  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only^ 
this  writer  addresses  his  article  to  Englishmen,  showing  them  how  their, 
system  has  already  broken  down. 

— Kean,  Eecord,  425&/- 

Labor — Cheapest  in  ^vorld. 

BTo.  507. — We  have  got  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  I  know- 
that  our  labor  gets  more  wages  by  the  day,  more  by  the  month,  more  by 
the  year;  but  it  is  because  pur  laborers  do  more  work  than  any  others- 
in  the  world ;  and  when  you  come  to  compute  the  labor  cost  of  a  unit  of 
product,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  brick  or  woolen  goods  or  cotton  goods 
or  silk  goods,  our  labor  gets  less  for  a  given  product  than  labor  anywhere^ 
in  the  world  receives. 

—Mills  (Dem.),  Record,  6149t 

Iiabor — Cheapening  to  Southern  standard. 

STo.  SOS. — Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  these  gentlemen  thus  ignore  the- 
claims  of  labor  because  they  mistakinglv  conceive  the  cheapening  of  la- 
bor tD  be  in  their  interest  and  that  of  their  constituents?  Do  they  not 
wish  to  keep  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  labor  at  the  low  ebb  where- 
it  now  stands  in  the  South  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  their  cotton^ 
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rice,  and  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  thus  increase  their  profits 
on  those  cocamoditiea?  This  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  of  their  igoorjEg- 
oflabar.  They  stand  in  the  same  position  that  their  free-trade  prede- 
cessors of  arUe-beJlum  days  occupied.  Their  chief  object  was  to  procure 
cheap  food  and  clothing  for  their  slaves  who  performed  their  labor.  The 
desire  ot  those  who  follow  them  is  now,  since  slavery  has  been  aboliehed,, 
to  procure  the  labor  of  their  former  slaves  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
Consequently  they  wish  to  see  no  general  advance  in  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  labor,  which  would  surely  follow  the  establishment  in  the 
South  of,  manufacturing  industries  under  the  beneficent  Kgis  of  a  pro- 
tective system. 

— ^WiOKHAM,  Record,  4701. 

I^abor— Oignity  of. 

Wo.  509. — Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  side  of  the  House  we  believe  in 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  labor,  and  believe  it  entitled  to  good  legislation. 
It  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  that  the  boy 
who  is  employed  to  till  the  fields,  to  cultivate  the  corn,  to  mow  the  hay^ 
and  hold  the  plow,  if  he  is  honest,  if  he  is  sober,  if  he  is  industrious  and 
law-abiding,  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  our  honor  and  good-will,  to  our 
favorable  consideration  and  respect  as  is  the  man  who  owns  the  farm 
and  gives  him  employment ;  and  it  was  this  doctrine  of  the  Eepublican 
organization  that  made  a  rail-splitter  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  canal  Jaoy  its  Chief  Executive  and  most  distinguished  citizen.  [Ap- 
plause.] Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  join  issue  with  the  men  who  report  to 
this  House  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 

— Perkins,  Record,  3186. 

liabor — Division  of  benefits  under  protection. 

BTo.  310. — Free- traders  contend  on  the  one  hand  that  all  the  profits  of 
manufacturing  go  to  the  employer  and  none  to  the  laborer.  In  the  next 
breath  they  propose  to  give  the  manufacturer  cheaper  raw  material,  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay  higher  wages.  It  is  strange  how  free- 
trade  sophistry  makes  a  philanthropist  out  of  the  same  employer  who 
under  protection  takes  all  the'  profits  to  himself.  I  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  I  can  go  to  either  extreme.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  say  that 
the  emploverand  laborer  are  both  benefited.  The  American  laborer  de- 
mands better  wages,  better  food,  and  better  shelter  than  his  European 
rival,  and  he  gets  it.  The  community  is  benefited  by  helping  those  who- 
reed  it  most,  and  they  are  always  the  working  classes.  We  have  fewer 
dependents  upon  public  charity  according  to  our  population  than  have 
any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

— Hatjgbn,  Record,  4236. 

J^abor,  cbeap— Slave  labor  vras  cheap. 

Sfo.  511. — But  I  rose  particularly  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
gentleman's  [Mr.  Mills]  philosophy.  He  says  that  it  is  a  rule  of  human 
nature  as  ola  as  the  world  that  men  always  get  their  labor  as  cheaply  as 
they  possibly  can.  That  is  his  proposition.  I  will  admit  that,  so  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned,  the  proposition  is  true.  But  in  society  the 
theory  of  our  age,  the  theory  of  cur  Government,  the  theory  of  our  in- 
stitutions, is  that  the  xiommon  sense  of  the  many,  the  general  conscience 
of  society,  is  better  than  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  individual,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  concrete  and  crystallize  into  the  form  of  law 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  masses  in  order  that  the  selfishness  of  th& 
indii'idual  may  be  restrained.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  protection. 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  take  care  of  all  the  membersof  the  community 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  selfishness  of  individuals. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  there  existed  in  this  country  the  institution  of 
liuman  slavery.  The  average  man  who  owned  a  slave  would  not  free  him. 
.He  insisted  that  he  had  the  right  "to  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  slave's 
Jabor.  But  the  great  heart  of  the  country  revolted  against  that  theory. 
The  mass  of  the  people  said  "  We  believe  that  slavery  is  wrong,"  and  that 
sentiment  became  finally  crystallized  into  the  form  of  law,  and  the  eelf- 
iahness  of  the  individual  was  restrained  in  the  interest  of  society.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  take  that  thought  into  consideration  when 
he  is  discussing  this  bill. 

— Kebb,  Eecord,  5291. 

Xiabor — Edncation  and  tariff. 

No.  513. — Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  things  affright  the  old  Bourbon 
regime — organized  labor,  the  Blair  bill,  and  a  protective  tariff.  Organized 
labor  which  in  the  freer  States  by  manifold  endeavors,  through  blunder 
and  defeat,  still  is  always  groping  upward  toward  the  light,  and  destined 
under  liberty  and  law  to  grandly  help  the  uplifting  of  all  mankind  in  this 
favored  land.  Organized  labor,  so  blindly  battled  with  by  the  leaders  of 
the  old  South  on  this  floor,  will  yet  prevail,  as  in  this  modern  world  the 
strength  of  numbers  ever  ultimately  prevails. 

If  these  free-trade  leaders  are  statesmen  they  should  beware  lest  the 
black  labor  of  the  South,  robbed  of  two  centuries  of  education,  of  self- 
help,  standing  with  its  eyes  blinded,  may  take  hold  of  the  middle  pillars 
of  our  house,  while  our  Philistines  are  sacrificing  to  their  god  Free  Trade, 
and  are  making  merry  with  our  Southern  people,  and  pull  down  our 
house  upon  us  to  avenge  its  two  eyes. 

The  Blair  bill,  which  is  the  surest  remedy  to  ward  off  such  awful 
■calamity,  whereby  in  separate  schools  the  children  of  the  slaves  may  be 
rfltted  for  intelligent  labor  and  citizenship  which  makes  organized  workers 
in  contented  homes  the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  The  protective  tariff 
which,  linked  with  organized  labor  and  national  educational  aid,  will 
destroy  proscription,  prejudice,  and  sectionalism. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

liabor— Experience,  not  reasoning,  will  decide  in  favor  of 
protection. 

'No.  513. — But  our  friends  on  the  other  side  charge  all  these  abuses 
against  the  protective  tariff.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  they  are 
attributed  to  free  trade.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  August,  1881,  said : 

"  The  workingmen  are  not  working  out  the  question  by  the  abstract 
reasoning  of  others,  but  by  their  own  experience;  they  know  nothing  of 
political  economy,  but  they  know  what  were  the  promises  of  the  apostles  of 
free  trade,  and  they  know  what  are  the  results.  Bankers  and  brokers, 
and  dealers  in  stockSj  and  importers  of  foreign  manufacturts  may  tell 
them  that  they  are  fools  and  do  not  know  when  they  are  well  off. 
They  may  be  so,  but  they  know  when  they  are  badly  off,  and  they  are 
toadly  off  now. 

"  The  reports  of  their  delegates  state  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  operative  population  of  Great  Britain  (they  put  it  at  one- third)  is  out 
of  work;  that  the  rest  have  not  on  an  average  more  than  four  day's  work 
-a  week ;  that  for  five  or  six  years  they  have  been  consuming  their  sav- 
ings and  the  funds  of  their  trade  societies.  One  rich  trade  society  has 
paid  no  less  than  £200,000  in  '  work  pay '  during  the  last  five  years  and 
reduced  its  capital  to  less  than  £100,000. 

"  Whatever  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  it  has  not  penetrated 
down  to  them.  Every  year  this  wealth  is  accumulating  into  fewer  hands ; 
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•every  year  the  gulf  between  rich  and j)oor  becomes  deeper  and  broader. 
It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  this  moment  14,500,000  of  the  people 
•with  less  than  lOs.  6d,  a  week  to  live  on." 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Eecord,  4319. 

Xabor— Free  trade  will  stop  strikes. 

No.  514:. — Some  one  in  the  progress  of  this  debate  has  referred  to  the 
iact  that  one  or  two  manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh  wanted  free  trade,  that 
one  or  two  of  them  had  prayed  for  the  day  when  free  trade  would  come. 
They  wanted  wages  reduced.  But  why,  if  such  ia  the  fact,  did  they 
'want  wages  reduced  ?  Bacause  they  said  it  would  obviate  strikes.  Why 
"would  it  obviate  strikes?  Because  it  would  make  their  operatives  so 
poor  they  c(!iuld  not  maintain  themselves  daring  a  strike.  i 

— Bayne,  Record,  6416. 

SLabor— Oood  wages  makes  good  work. 

No.  515. — Mr.  Atkinson  reports  that  between  1830  and  1884  the 
«,mount  of  cotton  cloth  made  by  an  operative  increased  sevenfold,  the 
wages  of  the  operative  rose  from  §164  in  gold  to  $290,  and  the  profit  on 
«aoh  yard  of  cloth  decreased  sixfold.  Wages  increase  while  profits  di- 
aninish.  It  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  association  of  capital 
in  industries  which  superficial  thinkers  count  an  evil  enables  capital  to 
utilize  on  a  grand  scale  the  accumulated  results  of  past  labor,  and  so 
while  the  profit  on  the  single  pound  or  yard  diminishes,  the  aggregate 
j)rofit  of  the  vastly  increased  business  insures  to  the  employed  advanced 
wages. 

So  capital  and  labor  are  both  working  consciously  or  unconsciously  in 
line  with  a  beneficent  law  of  equalization.. 

— Stbwabt,  Vermont,  Record,  4540. 

Xabor— How  Democrats  sbow  their  love. 

Wo.  516. — My  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Djckery]  has  taken  occa- 
;s:on  to  allude  to  what  he  calls  the  glorious  history  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  its  love  for  the  laboring  man.  Let  me  state  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  i  i  entitled  to  any  glory  it  must  be  for  apte  performed  in  its 
-early  history  and  not  in  later  years.  If  it  has  ever  had  any  love  for  la- 
bor in  this  country  it  has  failed  to  manifest  that  fact  except  by  word  of 
anouth,  certainly  not  by  any  affirmative  act.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  that 
party  in  the  South  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  own  its  own  labor, 
!and  was  eustained  in  that  position  by  the  Democrats  of  the  North. 
That  party  since  its  resumption  of  power  has  enacted  no  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  labor  or  of  laboring  men.  To-day  it  tells  us  it  seeks  to  re- 
lieve labor  of  its  burdens,  and  how?  By  increasing  the  importaion  of 
"the  products  of  foreign  labor  and  thereby  depriving  our  own  labor  from 
f)roducing  that  which  goes  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people,  by  build- 
ing up  foreign  industries  and  destroying  our  own. 

Let  me  tell  my  friend  that  the  attempt  of  this  House  to  carry  out  such 
policy  is  greatly  depressing  our  industries  and  depriving  thousands  of 
laborers  of  honest  employment  at  fair  and  remunerative  wages,  and 
these  men  will  be  heard  in  November  next.    [Applause.] 

— Brewbr,  Record,  6755. 

Xabor  in  the  South. 

Wo.  517. — But,  sir, 'who  can  imagine  the  gall  that  must  be  possessed 
!by  any  one  who  can  stand  up  and  claim  that  the  Democratic  party  is  and 
Jij,8  always  been  the  friend  of  the  laborer,  when  the  entire  party,  as  a 
party,  endeavored  to  destroy  our  Republic  in  an  effort  to  have  capital  own 
Sabor,  the  only  issue,  and  to-day  the  party  is  owned  by  the  same  element 
that  controlled  it  then,  and  that  element  in  the  solid  South  have  reduced 
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their  labor  to  more  abject  slavery  than  they  ever  were  in  tne  palmiesC 
days  before  the  war?  Then  you  had  him  properly  labeled  "slave;"  to- 
day you  add  insult  to  injury  by  calling  him  a"  free  man,"  and  disgrace- 
him  by  placing  him  side  by  side  with  the  convict  hired  out  to  a  merciless 
contractor,  and  you  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  if  he  dares  to  protest  in. 
the  name  of  organized  labor,  and  you  prohibit  him  from  voting  or  cheat 
him  if  he  does  vote,  or  fail  to  count  it. 

While  the  anthracite  miner  is  crushed  by  the  railroad  corporations, 
which  are  both  miners  and  carriers,  yet  public  sentiment  is  in  his  favor, 
and  the  public  recognizes  his  right  to  organize,  to  educate  and  protect 
each  other,  while  down  in  your  country  the  laborer  is  shot  by  authority 
of  law  and  ttie  whole  community  is  against  him.  You  make  him  pay 
•  taxes,  but  give  him  no  voice  in  levying  the  tax  or  making  the  laws. 

— Beumm,  Kecord,  5221. 
fiabor  in  the  Sontb. 

Wo.  518.— Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois  (to  Mr.  Hemphill).  What  do- 
you  pav  your  laborers  7 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  We  pay  them  all  we  can  afford  to  pay  them  under 
this  miserable  protective  system,  which  takes  almost  everything  to  satisfy 
the  demanfls  of  oppressive  taxation. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.  In  Illinois  a  farm  hand  gets  $20  to  $25  a 
month,  because  we  have  diversified  industries.  In  South  Carolina  such 
laborers  receive  but  $6  to  $7  a  month.  [Applause  on  the  Eepublican. 
side.] 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  In  addition  to  their  wages  we  give  them  a  home.. 
I  guarantee  that  we  pay  our  laborers  as  much,  counting  provisions  and 
home,  together  with  actual  cash.as  similar  laborers  are  paid  in  Illinois. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

Iiabor  in  tbe  South— Tbe  South  most  needs  the  tariff. 

Wo.  519. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  amazes  me  to  hear  My.  Mills,  who  hails, 
from  Texas,  claim  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  wages,  because 
wages  are  higher  in  some  States  than  in  others.  The  tariff  wrought  its 
best  fruit  in  New  England  and  the  enterprising  Nortti  and  West.  Wagej 
are  lower  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  because  slavery 
condemned  the  black  and  poor  white  people  to  ignorance;  and  after  the? 
war,  under  the  inherited  system,  it  was  too  long  disgracefal  to  labor. 

The  wages  of  her  men  and  women  are  not  much  more  than  half  the 
wages  paid  in  New  England.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  Representatives  from 
the  Southern  States  unite  to  denounce  the  tariff,  when  the  South  most 
needs  protection.  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  rich  with  the  fruits 
of  a  general  system  of  manufactures,  may  well  smile  at  the  folly  of  these 
Southern  leaders,  blinded  by  prejudice. 

The  United  States  Government  was  formed  in  part  for  the  creation 
and  promotion  of  manufactures.  The  Confederate  States  government 
was  formed  to  stimulate  agriculture  alone,  and  to  import  manufactures. 

Will  the  old  South  never  recant  this  clause  of  the  Confederate  consti- 
tution ? — 

"  But  no  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the  Treasury,  nor  shall  any 
duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote 
or  foster  any  industry." 

On  this  charter  of  free  trade  and  slave  labor  the  South  based  the  fabric 
of  a  commercial  alliance  with  England — the  exchange  of  cheap  manufac- 
tures from  cheap  foreign  labor  for  unlimited  cotton  from  cheap  slave 
labor.  The  war  cry  of  the  old  South  was  slave  labor  and  free  trade. 
Slavery  has  gone,  but  these  leaders  of  the  old  South  here  on  this  floor 
fight  for  the  English  alliance  and  free  trade  once  more. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 
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Xiabor  in  tlie    United   States   ought  to   be   as  cheap  as  in 
Canada. 

No.  530. — It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  $16.18  of  every  $100 
worth  oj  rough  lumber  they  buy  is  a  tariff-tax  to  keep  Canadian  lumber 
-out.  And  where  does  the  "pauper  labor"  come  inhere?  Will  any  one 
say  that  lumber  cannot  be  cut  as  cheap  on  one  side  of  the  line,  between 
us  and  Canada,  as  on  the  other. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Eecord,  3942. 
Xiabor  is  king. 

If  o.  531. — Labor  is  king,  the  mightiest  king  that  ever  ruled  the  earth 
iabor,  when  employed,  is  a  powerful  force,  felt  in  every  avenue  of  trade 
and  business.  Give  labor  employment  at  remunerative  wages  and  nothing 
■can  impede  the  onward  march  of  its  progress.  It  lays  its  hands  upon  a 
wilderness,  and  it  becomes  a  garden  of  roses  and  flowers.  It  wants  the 
•continent  bound  by  bands  of  steel,  and  lo !  a  railroad  reaches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Every  mile  of  these  railroads  opens  up  new  indus- 
tries, new  markets,  and  thus  the  boundary  of  labor's  possibilities  widens 
•on  every  hand.  This  is  a  law  as  inexorable  as  those  of  fate,  and  as  true 
as  Holy  Writ ;  and  yet,  because  it  always  has  been,  and  now  is,  an  exist- 
ing condition  at  variance  with  certain  platitudes  of  theories  considered 
by  certain  theorists  to  be_  true,  they  will  not  accept  them,  deny  their  ex- 
istence, and  though  again  and  again  demonstrated,  persist  in  flying  in 
the  face  of  history  and  ofttimes  repeated  precedents,  by  insisting  that  if 
it  be  true  that  a  revenue  tariff  did  produce  these  results  from  1833  to  1842, 
they  could  theoretically  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
•would  not  produce  them  from  and  after  January,  1847,  when  the  Walker 
tariff  was  to  go  into  effect. 

— Ohbadle,  Eecord,  4601. 

X<abor — Knigbts  and  manufacturers  will  regulate  wages. 

Bfo.  533. — How  are  wages  in  the  trades  in  this  country  established 
and  regulated  ?  Are  wage  schedules  mere  matters  of  cfaanoe  or  caprice  ? 
Do  the  "  robber  barons  "  or  "  monopolists  "  pay  such  rates  as  they  please? 
<jrO  into  any  trades  union.  Knights  of  Labor  assembly,  labor  union,  or 
•workingman's  association  and  you  will  get  the  correct  answer.  In  these 
ialla  of  organized  labor  rates  of  wages  and  rules  governing  trades  are  pro- 
posed, discussed,  passed  upon,  promulgated,  and  sustained.  They  are  the 
"workingmen's  legislatures,  where  wage,  social,  arbitrative,  and  economic 
•questions  are  settled  What  an  immense  industrial  army  the  united 
ranks  of  the  Unionists  and  Knights  aggregate,  over  one  million  by  actual 
count ;  and  not  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  honorary  or  active,  carried 
■on  thtir  muster-rolls.     [Applause.] 

— Faequhae,  Eecord,  4486. 

Xiabor — liiving  in  England  and  America. 

!9fo.  533. — But  we  are  told  the  cost  of  living  in  England  is  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  America.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  Mr.  Carroll  Wright, 
who  has  been  quoted  considerably  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Here 
is  the  table  he  prepared,  stating  that  the  cost  of  living  one  week  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  is  $6  73  for  a  family,  whilp  in  America  it  is  17.90.  In 
•other  words,  there  is  but  a  difference  of  $1  26,  equal  to  18  cents  a  day,  in 
favor  of  the  English  family  and  against  the  American  family. 

But  in  England  the' laborer  gets  only  one-half  of  the  wages  of  the 
American  laborer,  while  in  Germany  the  laborer  only  gets  one  fourth. 
Tfet  these  gentlemen  would  strike  off  the  higher  wages  of  the  American 
laborer  in  order  to  save  this  18  cents  a  day. 

You  tell  me  the  wages  will  go  down  with  equal  conditions  in  America, 
and  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  the  wages  in  England ;  then  I  would 
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put  off  the,'  day  to  the  last  generation  when  the  labor  of  our  manufect- 
uring  establishmeint  will  be  brought  down  to  same  level  with  the  pauper 
labor  cf  England. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4358. 

LaboF  and  manufactories.    (See  No.  597>) 

liabor— Proceeds  of  cotton  products. 

'No.  5S4. — Mr.  McMILLIN.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  great  statistician,  but 
I  give  my  Btatistics  from  the  official  report  made  by  Mr.  Seaton  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census,  and  I  give  them  for  the  census  year  1880. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  I  will  give  you  what  Mr.  Atkinson  says  on  thi» 
subject. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says,  in  his  Margin  on  Profits,  page  23,  that  of  the  f  1,- 
100,000  of  product  of  a  cotton-mill  the  division  of  the  prcceeda  of  the 
product  would  be  substantially  as  follows :  91.62  per  cent,  goes  to  the 
laborer,  7  per  cent,  to  the  owners,  and  1.38  per  cent,  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  McMILLIN.  I  spoke  of  the  entire  labor  cost.  I  did  not  propose- 
to  follow  it  any  further,  and  did  not  do  so ;  but  what  the  gentleman  gives 
there  is  the  profit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No ;  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  It  is  the  proceedSi 
of  the  product.  I  give  the  quotation  as  I  find  it,  and  the  authority  is  a 
good  one  the  gentleman  has  admitted.' 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  4705. 

liabor  product.    (SeeNo.  14S.) 

Labor  protection— Convict  labor— Xo  Tariff  on. 

Wo.  535. — There  was  a  section  passed  over  temporarily  to  allow  me^ 
to  prepare  an  amendment.  I  have  the  amendment  ready  and  will  now 
send  it  to  the  ClerVa  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as  follows  : 

Page  27,  after  line  440,  insert: 

"  Promded  further,  That  wherever  any  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise in  this  section  mentioned  are  the  product  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
convict  labor  the  same  shall  pay  treble  the  said  rates  by  this  section  im- 


The  Chair  put  the  question  on  the  amendment,  and  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  result. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  committee  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  56  (all  Republicans), 
noes  65  (all  Democrats). 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Democrats  voted  solid  against  protecting  workingmen ;  people  against- 
convict  labor.— Ed:) 

—Buchanan,  Record,  6700; 

liabor,  protection- Democrats  don't  want. 

No.  536. — The  American  workingman,  who  is  compelled  to  sell  his 
labor  here  at  home  in  competition  with  that  of  every  clime,  is  surely  not 
benefited  by  a  prohibitory  tarifi'  which  compels  him  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  nearly  every  article  that  enters  into  his  daily  use.  Free  trade 
in  labor,  but  "  protection "  for  everything  which  labor  must  buy,  is  so 
manifestly  unjust  as  to  merit  universal  condemnation. 

(Mr.  Shaw  voted  against  the  foregoing  amendment  in  No.  526  of  Mr.. 
Buchanan,  which  placed  a  tax  on  the  products  of  convict  labor. — Ed.) 

—Shaw  (Dem ),  Eecord,  3540. 
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liabor,  protection— Uemocratic  idea  explained. 

STo.  537. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  laborer  of  this  country  i» 
no  mendicant.  He  is  a  strong,  sturdy  American  citizen,  a  man  of  mus- 
cle, thews,  sinews,  and  brains,  developed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  field  or 
in  the  mine,  able  to  protect  himself.  The  humblest  laborer  in  the  Ian  d, 
if  you  go  to  him  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  protect  you,"  will  turn  with 
amazement  and  ask  you  how  7  If  you  reply,  "  I  am  going  to  protect  you 
by  taking  money  from  the  pockets  of  some  other  laborer  and  put  it  info 
yours  by  the  cunning  device  known  as  the  tariff  law,"  you  would  find 
that,  though  poor,  he  is  jiroud.  His  spirit  would  revolt  at  such  indig- 
nity. He  would  repel  with  scorn  your  protection.  No,  he  would  say,. 
"I  am  poor;  my  home  is  not  luxurious;  I  have  many  wants;  but  I 
am  independent,  and  I  am  an  American  citizen ;  I  receive  protection 
from  the  country,  the  protection  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  me> 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  ask  any  protection."' 
That  would  be  the  answer  of  a  laboring  man.  He  is  not,  I  repeat,  a 
mendicant. 

(How  about  contract  and  cooley  labor? — Ed.) 

— HooKEE  (Dem.),  Record,  4098. 

liabor,  protection,  no  right  to. 

Wo.  538. — The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker,  Dem.],  as- 
I  have  already  stated,  says  that  we  have  no  right  to  protect  labor. 
Well,  I  should  say  it  is  not  very  well  protected  in  his  State.  It  has 
there  no  rights  which  white  men  feel  bound  to  respect,  and  no  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  because  it  is  trodden  under  the  despotic  heel  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  protecting  the  workingman  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  position  which  he  holds  in  the  North,  and  which 
the  Republican  party  of  protection  intend  he  shall  continue  to  hold. 
TSie  question,  then,  is  simply  whether  we  shall  so  reduce  the  revenues 
as  not  to  harm  American  industries  and  prostrate  American  labor  in  th& 
interest  of  foreign  capital ;  or  shall  we  refuse  to  save  to  Americans  the 
fruits  of  American  advantage  7 

— MiLLiKEN,  Record,  4255. 

liabor,  protection,  demands. 

Wo.  539. — I  beg  to  cite,  against  the  unsupported  statements  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  upon  the  other  side,  the  testimony 
of  American  workingmen  whose  opportunity  for  information  from  ex- 
perience in  both  countries,  and  otherwise,  makes  their  evidence  incon- 
trovertible. From  the  statements  made  March  10,  1886,  before  thei 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Roger  Evans,  workingman,  spea  k- 
ing  upon  the  same  subject,  said : 

"  Of  course  you  must  not  gauge  the  American  workingman  by  the- 
amount  of  coarse  bread  and  meat  which  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
subsist  upon.  It  cannot  be.  The  American  workingman  miist  have- 
other  things  than  those.  He  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  be  able  to 
maintain  his  family  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  an  American  citizen." 

Another,  Mr.  Philip  Hagan,  spoke  as  follows : 

"The  produce  on  which  I  lived  in  England  came  mostly  from  th» 
United  States,  and  certainly  I  ought  to  get  it  as  cheap  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. I  worked  for  5  shillings  a  day  in  England,  and  I  get  14  shillings 
a  day  here.  Consequently,  I  am  able  to  Bend  my  children  to  school,, 
and  they  are  getting  an  education,  which  their  father  did  not  get  under 
a  free-trade  government.  I  want  to  see  these  children  raised  ap  and 
educated  as  citizens." 
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Mr.  Thomas  P.  Jones  said : 

"  It  has  been  shown  here  to-day,  and,  as  I  think,  very  clearly,  that 
this  tinkering  with  the  tariff  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country ; 
is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  wealth-producerS,  of  the  men  who 
built  up  this  country.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  throw  this  bill  to  the  dogs.  If  you  will,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances, 
gj  on  destroying  our  interests  and  shutting  up  the  industries  of  the 
country,  our  working  people  will  be  ere  long  sufficiently  educated  to 
step  f.)rth  and  say,  •  Gentlemen,  thus  far  shall  you  go,  and  no  fiirther.' 
We  will  elect  men  and  send  them  here  to  legislate  for  our  interests  if 
you  will  not  do  so.    We  have  the  powei-,  gentlemen,  and  you  know  it."  , 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4753.    ' 

Xabor— Protection   increases   demand    for  labor  and  its 
wages. 

Wo.  530. — ^Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  at  the  risk  of  being  in- 
consistent, puts  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  true  ground  when  he  says  that 
it  depends  upon  the  demand  and  supply.  And  itie  because  their  rate  de- 
pends upon  the  demand  and  supply  that  the  protective  tariff  is  instru- 
mental in  increasing  them.  It  increases  the.  demand.  It  does  this  by 
■creating  a  wide  diversity  of  employments.  It  stimulates  the  establish- 
ment and  success  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  adapted  to  the 
varied  talents,  tastes,  and  opportunities  of  the  working  people,  instead  of 
confining  them  to,  one  or  a  few  industries  to  which  they  must  adapt 
themselves  or  starve.    And  this  answers,  too,  his  question : 

''  How  is  it  that  the  wages  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are 
^iifferent,  while  the  tariff  is  the  sarne  from  Maine  to  California? 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  a  given  industry 
only  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  that  industry  is  carried  on.  A 
cotton  factory  in  New  England  will  not  create  a  demand  in  Texas  for 
spinners,  nor  will  an  iron  mill  in  Alabama  create  a  demand  for  pud- 
■dlers  in  Maine.  And  right  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  difference  between 
wages  generally  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  In  the  North  attention 
is  paid  to  manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  while  in  the  South  in  many  parts, 
even  where  great  natural  advantages  exist,  no  attention  is  given  to  the 
matter.  — W:ckham,  Record,  4697. 

liabor— Protection  maltiplies  coal,  steam,  and  macbinery . 

JTo.  531. — The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills],  while  conceding 
that  wagps  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and  trying  to  ac- 
count for  their  being  so,  and  trying  to  show  that  it  is  in  no  manner  due 
to  the  protective  tariff,  makes  a  claim  which  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd; 
one  which  he  is  not  only  unable  to  prove,  but  which  he  does  not  attempt 
to  prove,  and  concerning  which  he  is  content  to  rely  alone  upon  dog- 
matic assertion. 

He  says : 

"  What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages?  It  is  coal  and  steam  and 
machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply  the  produc- 
tion of  labor  and  makes  it  more  valuable." 

He  says  further  that  fifty  years  ago  it  required  five  persons  to  make 
eight  yards  of  cloth  in  one  day,  for  which  they  received  20  cents  each, 
or  an  aggregate  of  $1  for  the  five ;  that  in  a  year  the  five  persons  pro- 
duced 2400  yards,  but  now,  when  coal,  steam,  and  machinery  are  used, 
five  persons  in  a  year  can  produce  140,000  yards ;  that  the  result  of  the 
labor-eaving  machinery  is  an  enormous  increase  in  productive  capacity, 
and  that  fhe  resuU  of  that  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
Why  ?  How?  In  his  own  language,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  "  How  can  it 
be  explained?"    He  does  not  condescend  to  t°ll  us.     (Ssr  alsi  N".  507.) 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4606. 
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Miabor  protection — Industries  dependent  on. 

No.  S33. — The  manufacturing  inveatments  that  are  more  or  less  pro- 
tpcied  by  the  payment  by  foreign  importers  into  the  Treasury  of  $111,- 
000,000  tariff  mamtain  40,000  manufacturing  establishments,  and  employ 
ana  support  in  operatives  and  dependents  at  least  3,000,000  people,  and 
turn  out  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  articles  every  year. 

— Senator  Beown  (Dam.),  Record,  2148. 

Xabor  protection— Democrats'  reason  for  low  -wages. 

TSo.  533. — "  When  two  employers  run  after  one  workman,  wages 
rise ;  but  wnen  two  workmen  run  after  one  employer,  wages  fall."  In 
this  country  cheap  public  lands  and  manufactures  are  the  two  employers 
s-unning  after  the  one  workmen,  and  wages  are  high.  In  England,  where 
it  here  is  no  public  land,  there  is  only  one  employer,  manufactures,  after 
whom  all  workmen  run,  and  wages  are  low. 

— Shaw,  Eecord,  3540. 

(Why  should  we,  who  have  both  employers,  lands,  and  fectories,  re- 
•«ei?e  no  benefit? — Ed.) 

.I^abor,  protection,  sliare  for. 

Bfo.  534.— And  labor  will  not  fail  to  get  its  share.  As  I  have  before 
antimated,  the  labor  organizations  in  America  have  become  strong.  Pro- 
tection has  given  them  the  advantage  to  make  them  so,  and  they  are  all 
'the  time  growing  stronger.  Capital  and  corporations  may  establish  trusts 
and  make  their  combinations,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  in  our  country,  almost  alone,  labor  is  combining  with  the 
strength  which  comes  with  intelligence  and  thrift ;  and  it  will  have,  be- 
■cause  it  has  the  power  to  command  it,  a  just  portion  of  the  combined 
profits  of  capital  and  labor.  He  who  doubts  this  doubts  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 

But  if  there  are  no  profits,  the  laborer's  share,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
^employer,  will  be  nothing ;  or,  if  the  profit  be  small  and  scant,  as  it  is  in 
thoic  countries  whose  pauper-made  goods  our  Democratic  friends  would 
admit  fretly  to  our  market  to  compete  with  the  products  of  our  own 
labor,  then  the  share  of  each  must  be  scant  and  small  as  it  is  there.  The 
:lree  admission  of  the  products  of  European  labor  to  our  markets  will  sub- 
ject American  wor^ingmen  to  the  same  price  for  their  toil  as  European 
laborers  obtain.  AH  must  fare  alike  when  all  have  equal  admission  to 
the  same  board,  and  equal  prices  for  the  toil  of  American  and  European 
■workin^men  must  result  in  like  conditions  of  life. 

— MiLLiKEN,  Eecord,  4254. 

♦  • 

liabor— Protection  speaks  out  tor. 

No.  535. — But  suppose  we  let  some  of  these  workingmen  speak  for 
themselves.  On  the  8Dh  of  the  present  month  a  workingmea's  mass- 
ing eting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 
lis  officers — Michael  Breslin,  president,  and  Jesse  G.  Miller,  secretary — 
have  sent  me  the  following  official  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
meeting 

Whereas  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill,  now  under  discussion  in  the 
Houje  of  Representaitives,  by  placing  on  the  free-list  many  articles  that 
■come  into  competi'ion  with  the  products  of  American  labor,  and  by 
sweeping  reductions  in  the  duties  upon  others,  would,  if  enacted  into  a 
law,  entail  great  loss  of  employment  and  widespread  suffering  among 
working  people ;  and 

Wnereaa  the  workingmfai  of  this  country  have  been  contemp+nonsly 
-denied.  — Eakquhae,  Record,  4486-7. 
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liabor  and  raw  material  compared. 

'So.  536. — With  all  these  advantages  we  cannot  compete  succeggfalljr 
wlth  the  countries  of  Europe.  Why  not  ?  There  is,  there  can  be  but  one» 
answer,  we  are  handicapped  by  the  cheap  labor  there. 

Why,  Is  labor  a  factor  in  production  sufficient  to  overcome  all  of  our 
advantages?  Undoubtedly  it  is.  Labor,  on  the  average,  makes  one-half 
the  cost  of  all  production.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  ffiiat  the  cost  of  a  yard 
of  cheap  cotton  cloth  is  one-half  labor,  but  iron  ships,  machinery,  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  factories  are  90  per  cent,  labor.  A  year  or  two  since  E 
was  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory.  The  superintendent  showed  me 
some  watch  screws  so  fine  that  the  naked  eye  could  not  see  the  threads 
I  asked  him  to  figure  out  their  cost  by  the  ton.  He  complied,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  little  over  $4,600,000,  seven  times  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
yet  laying  in  the  earth  the  ore  was  not  worth  more  than  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  Whether  the  labor  converting  the  ore  into  the  screw  was  one  or- 
two  dollars  a  day  would  make  a  marvelous  difierence  in  its  cost.  But 
the  free-trader  insists  that  after  all  there  is  not  much  difierence  between^ 
the  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  Europe ;  that  the  living  is  not  so  expensive- 
there  as  here.  Now,  this  is  a  question  whieh  must  be  settled  according- 
to  the  facts.  It  is  fundamental,  vital;  and  a  mistake  in  its  determination^ 
may  be  fatal  to  our  industries. 

— Senator  Feye,  Eecord,  652. 

liabor  and  rair  material. 

Bfo.  537. — Now,  if  these  articles  can  be  bought  from  other  countries;^ 
cheaper  than  we  can  get  them  to  our  mills,  it  is  not  because  there  ham 
been  a  change  in  the  value  of  raw  materials,  but  because  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  labor  that  has  moved  theraw  material  through 
the  first  process  of  manufacture.    In  foreign  countries  the  men  who  do- 
this  first  and  crudest  work  add  by  their  wages  but  50  per  cent,  to  value. 
As  incoming  vessels  are  glad  to  bring  this  raw  material  almost  free  of 
charge,  in  many  instances  having  to  load  their  holds  with  sand-bags  for 
ballast,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  put  these  goods  at  the  doors  of  our  fac- 
tories as  cheaply  as  at  the  door  of  his  own  factory. 

This  so-called  raw-material  scheme  to  help  manufacturers  and  work- 
ingmen  puts  the  crudest  and  lowest-priced  labor  of  this  country  s'ill 
lower  down  by  placing  it  in  unrestricted  competition  with  Europe's- 
poorest-paid  workers.  The  labor  organization?  have  already  discovered  , 
that  the  only  efifect  of  free  raw  material  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men 
who  first  give  their  hands  to  the  process  of  production.  He  is  no  true= 
knight  in  labor  who  does  not  stand  by  his  brother,  although  he  works  in. 
production's  crudest  form.  •  • 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 
Ijabor  and  raw.material. 

]Vo.  538. — A  distinguished  Englishman  when  comparing  Americaa 
laborers  with  English,  said :  '' Where  the  American  laborer  gets  72. per 
cent.,  capital  gets  23  per  cent.,  and  Government  gets  5  per  cent.,  our  la- 
borer gets  41  per  cent.,  capital  gets  36  per  cent.,  and  Government  get  the 
balance."  That  is  the  English  testimony.  We  get  the  bulk  of  what 
is  paid  out  in  manufactures.  All  manufactures  are  made  up  principally 
of  labor.  In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  all  labor,  90  or  95  per  cent.,  and  on 
an  average  80  per  cent,  of  everything  manufactured  is  labor,  if  you  fol- 
low into  computation  the  labor  put  upon  what  is  called  raw  material. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS  (in  his  seat).    There  is  no  raw  material. 

Mr.  TELLER.    A  Senator  suggests  in  my  hearing  that  there  is  not  any 
raw  material.    There  is  very  little  that  can  be  called  raw  material.    It  is- 
Baid,  I  believe,  by  those  who  are  now  advocating  this  message  that  wool 
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is  raw  material.  The  fanner  in  Ohio  does  not^  believe  that  it  is  raw 
material.  It  has  cost  him  care,  it  has  cost  him  money,  it  has  cost 
him  attention  to  get  it  from  the  sheep's  back.  It  is  to  him  something 
more  than  raw  material.    So  you  may  say  of  everything  elss. 

— Senator  Tellbe,  Kecord,  2206. 

liabor  not  raw  material. 

No.  539. — Twenty  tons  of  iron  ore  asleep  in  the  hillside ;  $5  is  its 
full  value.  Here  are  4  tons  of  coal  in  another  hill ;  that  is  $1.  Now,  we 
have  $6  invested,  and  I  will  let  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Al- 
toona  build  a  steam-engine  from  raw  material.  They  build  it  properly, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  service,  and  when  that  engine  is  completed  and  on 
the  track  for  us  it  has  cost  ?4,000.  Six  dollars'  worth  of  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  product  worth  $4,000 !  Not  made  for  sale,  but  cost  to 
the  company  from  its  own  raw  material  to  the  hour  of  putting  the  en- 
gine on  the  track  an  expenditure  of  $4,000.  This  is  their  own  cost,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  thoroughly  business-like  organi- 
zations in  the  world.  Six  dollars  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material ;  $3,994 
is  the  dominion  of  labor. 

— Owen,  Becord,  5551. 

liabor— Repablican  tlieorjr. 

'No.  540.— The  American  people  of  to-day  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
as  desirable  this  paternal  and  narrow  theory  of  the  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;-they  prefer  rather  the  ttieory  enunciated  in  1856  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, that  the  policy  at  the  base  of  our  Government  was  the  doctrine  that 
every  man  should  eat  the  bread  that  he  earned,  and  earn  the  bread  that 
he  eat.  That  everjr  man  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  labor, 
developing  the  ability  to  care  for  himself,  rather  than  trusting  to  the 
care  of  employers.  I  remember  -listening  to  that  inspiring  speech  at 
Belleville  in  1856.  In  allusion  to  a  motto  on  a  banner  borne  by  the  late 
General  Oasterhous  bearing  that  inscription. 

"  We  eat  the  bread  we  earn,  and  we  earn  the  bread  we  eat." 

And  devotion  to  that  doctrine  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

— K.KEE,  Eecord,  3639 

I<abor— Salt-makers. 

BTo.  541.— I  speak,  Mr.  Cihairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  men 
of  my  district.  There  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry  in  Onondaga 
County  upward  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  who  depend  for 
a  living  upon  their  earnings  in  these  salt  fields.  Many  of  these  men 
were  born  saltmakera.  Their  fathers  occupied  similar  positions  before 
them.  They  are  not  imported  laborers  brought  here  to  drive  out  honest 
American  citizens  who  have  struck  against  oppression.  They  are  not 
tramps  and  loafers  who  have  no  interest  at  stake.  They  are  as  hard- 
working, as  honest,  and  as  industrious  a  class  of  people  as  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  Many  of  them  have  succeeded  in  saving 
enough  from  their  earnings  to  buy  small  houses.  It  is  not  cant  when  I 
assert  positively  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  salt  to-day  would 
entirely  close  up  every  salt  well  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

— Bbldkn,  Record,  4202. 

I<abor  strikes  not  the  result  of  starvation. 

Jfo.  543. — The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  this  debate,  are  not  the  result  of  starvation  wages,  nor  even 
in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  of  low  wages.  They  are  born  of 
&  quickened  intelligence  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  just  law  of 
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right  which  should  govern  the  economic  relations  of  men  everywhere. 
The  early  methods  may  be  clumsy  and  faulty,  as  I  think  they  have  been, 
but  these  conflicts  are  visible  signs  of  life,  and  the  steps  and  instrumen- 
talities of  better  adjustments.  They  are  signs  of  life ;  organization,  de- 
bate, the  platform,  and  the  newspapers  will, enlist  attention,  excite  in- 
terest, induce  reflection,  and  wise  action  will  follow  considerate  delibera;- 
lion.  If  only  our  Southern  friends  will  forbear  to  throttle  the  laborer  by 
giving  his  employment  to  other  people,  or  by  cutting  his  wages  to  their 
beggarly  standard,  he  will  be— as  the  Labor  Committee  which  vainly 
sought  a  hearing  before  the  committee — abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  to  secure  his  just  share  of  the  employer's  profit,  whether 
under  the  tarifi'  or  otherwise. 

— Stbwakt,  Vermont,  Record,  4540. 

liabor  strikes. 

Tio.  543. — Oh,  but  YOU  have  labor  strikes  in  the  nine  manufacturing 
State.?,  say  our  free-trade  friends.  Yes,  and  in  some  others.  Why  have 
not  you  had  such  eti'ikes ?  Do  you  know?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  be- 
cause your  laborers  have  been  so  oppressed  that  they  have  not  had  the 
power  and  self-reliance  to  strike.  They  have  not  had  among  them  suffi- 
cient money  to  sustain  a  strike.  They  sufifer  wrongs  that  the  Northern 
laboring  men  would  not  endure  for  a  month.  They  are  peaceable  la- 
borers ;  peaceable  as  dead  men.  They  do  not  even  protest  against  be- 
ing robbed  of  the  primary  rights  of  an  American  citizen — the  right  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  result  of  their  ballots.  It  requires  some  power,  courage, 
and  hope  to  strike  for  justice.  Strikes  prove  always  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  afiaira,  but  not  the  worst  condition,  nor  even  necessirily  a 
worse  condition  than  that  next  preceding  it.  Why  have  there  not 
been  so  many  strikes  in  the  past  ?  Why  did  they  not  occur  during 
the  dark,  oppressive  ages  of  Europe?  Why  did  not  the  slaves  strike  for 
freedom  ?  Because  the  heel  of  oppression  was  too  heavy,  and  the  op- 
pressed too  weak  to  assert  their  rights.  It  is  because  the  workingmen 
iQ  our  Northern  States,  nourished  by  protective  laws,  have  become 
strong  in  intelligence  and  money  to  sustain  themselves,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  will  and  purpose,  that  they  stand  up,  the  unbent  images  of 
God,  their  faces  as  high  as  their  employers',  and  demand  their  rights. 

— MiLLiKEK,  Record,  4254. 

liabor— Wages  aad  cost  of  liTing. 

No.  544. — ^Take  the  cost  of  the  necessary  yearly  supplies  of  a  family 
of  four  persons  in  the  United  States  and  deduct  this  from  the  sum  of 
the  annual  wages  of  the  familv,  and  find  the  balance.  Apply  the  same 
rule  to  a  like  family  in  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  England? 
Afcer  the  livings  are  deducted  from,  the  earnings,  which,  the  American 
or  the  European  family,  has  the  larger  sum  of  the  year's  wages  left? 
This  will  tell  whether  labor  here  or  abroad  is  the  more  profitable. 

A  careful  compilation  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  our  consular  and 
other  authentic  reports  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  of 
Massachusetts,  show  that  the  fair  average  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
yearly  supplies  of  a  family  of  four  persons  in  Italy,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  or  England,  and  a  like  family  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$14,  including  tariff  duties.  These  supplies  include  twenty-one  different 
articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  humblest  American 
household.  The  wage-earning  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  two  workers 
— a  man  and  woman,  or  a  man  and  boy — to  each  family.  The  wage 
rate  in  each  country  is  the  othbr  factor  in  the  problem.  What  is  the 
result? 
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This  table  shows  that  a  laborer's  family  of  four  persons,  with  two 
•workers,  cannot  possibly  save  in  Germany  over  $11.70 ;  in  Belgium,  $4; 
in  France,  $57.90 ;  in  England,  $123 ;  in  America,  $534,  in  a  whole  year. 

A  weaver's  family  can  save  in  Germany  nothing ;  in  Belgium,  $70.50 ; 
in  France,  $144 ;  in  England,  $284;  in  America,  $584. 

Take  the  highest  paid  workers,  it  shows  that  the  'possible  savings  of 
the  family  of  a  locomotive  engineer,  in  Germany  are  $450  33;  in  Bel- 

fium,    $438 ;   in  France,  $516.40 ;    in    England,    $482,40 ;    in  America, 
1,334 ;  and  Ihe  possible  savings  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths, 
etc.,  range  between  these  extremes  in  each  of  the  countries  named. 

— Browne,  Indiana,  Eecord,  3531. 

Liabor— Wages  and  cost  of  living. 

BTo.  545. — Mr.  Mulhall,  whose  statistics  are  regarded  as  authorit;^  by 
some  free-traders,  furnishes  a  table  of  average  wages  paid  in  various 
countries,  together  with  the  relation  between  wages  and  cost  of  food. 

From  this  table  I  obtain  the  following  comparative  statement  for  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain : 


Country. 

Average  per  week. 

Ratio. 

Wages. 

Food. 

Surplus. 

Wages. 

rood. 

Surplus. 

$11.66 
7.53 

J3.J8 
3.10 

$7.78 
1.13 

100 
100 

33 

IS 

67 

Great  Britain 

553 

It  will  be  seen  that  whilte  the  American  workingman  paysmorfi  for  his 
food  he  gets  far  better  wages  than  his  brother  across  the  sea,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  comes  out  ahead,  not  only  with  a  much  larger  surplus 
than  the  Englishman,  but  with  22  per  cent,  more  of  his  own  higher 
wages  saved  than  the  other  has  of  his  lower  wages. 

• — Gkosvknob,  Eecord,  4653. 
liabor— Wealth. 

Wo.  540. — For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the 
wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  n6t  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap  or 
sell  dear.  That  concerns  individuals  alone.  What  concerns  the  nation 
is  how  to'  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and  brain, 
of  body  and  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  motion  the  ever- 
gratuitous  forces  of  nature.  — Keed,  Eecord,  4668. 

liabor  wages— Tariff  nothing  to  do  ivith  it.    (See  So,  lOOS.) 

Iiabor— Wtaisliy  rnle  of  it. 

Xo  547. — Shall  we,  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  the  whisky  ring, 
by  legislation  strike  down  these  manufacturing  establishments,  destroy 
the  billion  of  dollars  invested  in  them,  and  turn  3,000,000  people  sup- 
ported by  them  out  of  employment,  without  support,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  969  whisky  barons  of  this  country,  who  make  76,000,000 
gallons  of  whisky  a  year  and  realize  vast  profit  upon  it,  protected  by  $2  a 
gallon  at  the  ports,  which,  if  the  rule  laid  down  by  tariff  reformers  is  cor- 
rect, gives  them  $2  a  gallon  protection  and  profit,  or  $152  000,000  a  year 
net  profit  on  the  whisky  manufactured  by  them? 

— Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Eecord,  2148. 

liaboring  classes  of  £arope  from  Democratic  sources. 

Jio.  548. — I  must  not  detain  the  Senate  to  read  longer  these  inter- 
esting extracts,  but  I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  tp  the  report  of 
€!onsul  Neuer,  at  Gera,  in  Germany. 
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Mr.  FRYB.    Is  that  a  Democratic  appointee  ?- 

Mr.  PLATT.  There  are  no  consular  agents  I  know  of  now  who  are 
not  Democrats,  so  I  assume  that  be  is  a  Democratic  appointee.  Gera  is 
a  very  large  manufacturing  center  in  Germany.    Consul  Neuer  says: 

"ThouEth  the  city  of  Gera  has  only  35,000  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturing  places  in  Germany.  Of  its  industries, 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods  stands  in  the  front  rank,  embracing 
about  thirty  factories,  some  employing  as  many  as  1,000  steam  looms." 

There  is  where  our  worsted  goods  come  from. 

"Besides,  it  contains  5  dyeing  and  finishing  establishments,  3  worsted- 
yarn  spinning  millSj  7  carpet  fectories,  4  tobacco  mills,  7  accordion  fac- 
tories, 5  iron  foundries  and  engines  works,  3  borse-hair  spinning  mills, 
4  piano  factories,  31  tanneries,  aside  from  a  considerable  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  smaller  importance." 

It  may  fairly  be  taken,  then,  to  be  a  representative  manuf^turing 
center.    Then  he  says: 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  extremely  diflScult  for  the  working- 
man  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  position 
of  the  American  workman  is  eminently  superior  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  happiness  and  the  well-being  of  himself  and  family  and  in  his  abil- 
ity to  save  for  the  future." 

I  like  to  get  this  testimony  once  in  a  while  from  Democratic  sources, 
which,  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  synonymous  with  free-trade  sources. 

"The  fare  of  the  factory  hands  in  this  region  is  of  a  simple  kind.  Their 
principal  food  consists  of  bread  and  potatoes.  On  rising  in  the  morning 
they  will  have  a  cup  of  common  cofiee  and  some  white  or  black  bread  and 
butter  or  cheese ;  their  dinner  will  consist  of  some  cheap  vegetables 
mostly  potatoes,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat,  but  very  ofcen  without  the 
latter;  at  4  o'clock  they  have  one  or  two  cups  of  poor  coffee  again,  with 
some  black  bread  and  butter,  and  in  the  evening  a  supper  of  cheese  or 
sausage  with  black  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer.  There  may  be  a  change  to 
this  diet  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  exceptional. 

"  The  married  workman  takes  his  meals  partly  in  the  factory  and  partly 
at  home;  the  single  one  either  with  the  family  of  a  fellow-laborer  or  in  a 
cheap  restaurant.  For  the  support  of  a  family  the  wages  of  the  husband 
are  generally  inadequate,  and  therefore  the  wife  and  elder  children 
have  to  contribute  a  share  to  their  sustenance. 

"The  lodgings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  of  a  very  poor  kind.  In  most 
cases  there  are  two  or  three  comfortless  rooms.  Owing  to  the  large  and 
constant  increase  of  the  population  rents  are  steadily  rising,  and  range 
from  150  marks  ($35.70)  to  180  marks  ($42.84). per  year,  according  to  lo- 
cation and  condition  of  the  premises." 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1015. 

liaboring  classes— Free  trade  beneficial. 

Jf  o.  549. — ^The  Democratic  defenders  of  the  Mills  bill  insist  that  free 
trade  is  beneficial  to  the  laboring  classes.  If  this  be  so  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  British  mechanics  and  laborers  flock  to  this  country  to  better 
their  condition,  while  American  laborers  and  mechanics  never  go  to 
England  in  searcii  of  work  and  wages?  The  whole  scheme  of  reducing 
the  tariff  will  bent  fit  England  at  the  expense  of  America.  When  the 
Morrison  tariff  bill  \\  -is  defeated  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  editoi  ially,  said : 

"  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free  trade  has 

just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  the  narrow  majority  of  4.    The 

measure  was  of  enormous  importance  for  English  manufactures,  as  it 

would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
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'©rnshing  tariff  now  imposed,  and  its  fate  was  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would  have  been  Worth  £100,- 
^00,000  per  annum  to  British  manufactures." 

— Gallinqbe,  Record,  3692. 
•Ijaboring  men.  -^ 

BTo.  550. — I  wish  to  say  this  in  behalf  of  the  workihgmen  of  Massa- 

■tihusetts.    I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  for  a  few  days 

when  passing  through  that  State.    But,  sir,  there  is  a  system  of  frugality, 

of  economy  practiced  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  produces  in 

■respect  to  the  laboring  men  in  that  State  a  most  favorable  condition  of 

affairs.    They  have  thereby  been  enabled  with  their  good  wages  to  accu- 

nmulate  in  thesaviugs-banks  large  sums  of  money.    They  have  become 

jaccustomed  to  it,  and  it  has  reacted  upon  all  other  interests  in  that  State. 

Ht  is  a  good  system,  and  just  so  soon  as  it  is  learned  and  practiced  in 

other  States  its  beneficent  results  no  doubt  will  be  precisely  similar. 

"The  travelers  who.go  to  Europe  and  pass  through  England,  Ireland,  and 

"Scotland  and  see  the  misery  of  the  people  there.    I  cannot  think  that 

such  men  are  superior  to  the  American  laboring  men  and  the  American 

^mechanic,  who  receive  high  wages  and  are  enabled  to  put  away  in  the 

-pavings-banks  such  large  sums  of  money  as  we  know  they  now  have 

there  on  deposit.  —O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3649. 

Xaboring  men  and  wages— Democratic  doctrine. 

Wo.  551. — The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Bayard,  in  a  speech  made 
an  Chicago  in  1886,  made  the  declaration  that  it  was  not  so  much 
•ijonsequenee  to  the  laboring  man  the  amount  of  wages  that  he  should 

receive,  but  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  steady  employment.  This 
-declaration  is  only  one  remove  from  the  old  position  of  the  pro-slavery 
headers,  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  laboring  man  was  that  of  a 
tslave,  and  it  was  more  conducive  to  his  interests,  for  it  assured  him  of 
-«ar€  through  life  and  a  home  in  his  old  age.  This  view  robbed  the  great 
Liuass  of  men  of  their  grandest  inspirations. 

— Kebe,  Record,  3639. 

iXaborers  ashed  to  adopt  Englisli  metliods. 

Jf  O.  5S3. — They  pay  in  Great  Britain  two  and  a  half  times  more  to 

(Support  their  paupers  than  they  do  to  sustain  their  public  schools.  And 
;yetweare  told  that  the  American  laborer  should  adopt  English  methods, 
•and  that  we  should  open  the  door  so  that  the  products  of  English  labor 

may  come  here  and  compete  with  ours.    Nay,  Mr.  President,  not  only 

the  En^ish  laborer,  but  the  laborer  of  India,  the  laborer  of  China,  the 
laborer  of  Japan,  the  pariah  of  India,  who  pays  for  labor  to  cultivate  his 

field  six  cents  a  day — he  is  to  be  put  in  competition  With  American  labor. 
"The  Chinaman,  who  works  for  six  cents  a  day,  is  to  be  put  in  competition 

with  American  labor ;  the  Japanese,  who  considers  himself  most  mag- 
aiificently  paid  if  he  gets  fifteen  cents  for  fifteen  hours'  labor,  a  cent  an 
thour,  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  American  labor. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  we  can  compete  with  the  world.    So 

we  can  if  we  live  as  those  people  live.  So  we  can  if  we  adopt  European 
•anethods,  if  we  live  without  meat,  without  butter,  and  without  milk  ; 
if  we  live  as  they  do  in  London,  six  families  in  one  room ;  where,  as  Mr. 
'Chamberlain  said,  tens  of  thousands  never  know  the  luxury  of  milk.  As 
laboring  people,  we  eat  three  times  more  meat  than  European  people. 
"We  wear  better  clothes,  and  spend  more  money  on  ourselves  and  our 
•children,  as  laboring  people,  than  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  while, 
4a3  laborers,  we  get  more  money  in  proportion  to  the  payment  of  a  dime 
dlian  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

— Senator  Tbller,  Record,  2206. 
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Iiaborers,  immigration  of,  the  index  to  tlie   condition  oC 
labor. 

Wo.  S53. — It  is  urged  with  apparent  eincerity  upon  this  floor  that  the 
American  laborer  is  not  benefited  by  protection,  and  that  his  condition' 
here  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  laborer  of  Europe.  If  such  is  the  fact,., 
the  movement  of  population  from  Europe  to  this  country  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. 

During  the  last  eight  years  4,377,940  immigrants  have  arrived  in  our 
ports.  They  have  come  here  because  they  knew  they  could  better  their- 
condition  by  so  doing.  The  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  had  ruined  our  industries  and  robbed  the  laborer  of  his. 
hire  they  knew  before  leaving  their  native  homes  was  false.  Nineteen' 
out  of  every  twenty  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  belong  to  the  laboring  class- 
They  are  the  sober,  intelligent,  liberty-loving  laborers  of  Europe.  They 
are  patient  and  economical,  and  take  kindly  and  quickly  to  our  institu- 
tions and  customs. 

I  call  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  protec- 
tive policy  it  has  so  wisely  inaugurated  and  fostered,  and  the  industrial 
prosperity  thereby  created,  these  millions  of  foreign-born  citizens,  andi: 
with  their  united  voice  I  impeach  the  Democratic  slanders  uttered  in  this- 
Chamber  that  Americans  are  the  oppressors  of  labor,  and  America  the? 
nursery  of  industrial  despotism. 

Being  an  imported  article  myself,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  upon  this 
subject. 

— Hauqen,  Record,  4236. 

Iiaborers— Intelligent  and  practical. 

Jfo.  554. — Go  to  any  laborer  employed  in  these  industries,  and  be  wil^ 
tell  yott  that  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  must  cease  to  exist  in. 
this  country  unless  his  wages  shall  be  reduced  to  those  paid  in  the  same- 
industry  across  the  sea.  You  may  hurl  your  flne-spun  theories  of  politi- 
cal science  at  him  until  your  head  aches,  and  you  will  fail  to  convince  him 
to  the  contrary.  He  is  practical.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  solve  the 
question  of  whether  his  condition  as  a  bookbinder  will  be  better  at  $18> 
per  week,  paying  $3.88  for  food,  than  it  would  be  at  $6  per  week,  paying: 
43.40  per  week  for  food. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  coii>prehend( 
that  books  bound  at  a  labor  cost  of  $6  per  week  can  drive  from  the 
market  books  bound  at  a  labor  cost  of  $18  per  week.  It  does  not  require 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  wisdom  to  understand  that  if  A  is  em- 
ploying ten  thousand  men  in  a  given  industry  at  ?2  per  day,and  Bis  em- 
ploying ten  thousand  men  at  $1.25  per  day,  A  will  be  driven  from  the 
market  by  B  and  forced  to  close  his  establishment,  or  reduce  the  wages  of 
his  men  to  $1 .25  per  day.  These  men  understand  very  clearly  that  $1.25- 
per  day  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  the  employes  in  the  English  factory. 

The  farmer  understands  how  important  it  is  to  him  to  sell  food  to  A|s 
ten  thousand  men  for  cash.  He  further  understands  that  if  A  closes  bis 
establishment  his  ten  thousand  employes  must  go  elsewhere  for  ■work,, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  it,  must  go  to  the  soil  for  a  living.  He  nnder- 
stands  how  in  that  case  he  has  lost  his  customers  not  only,  but  have  now- 
become  his  competitors  in  the  production  of  agriculture.  This  reasoning, , 
of  course,  applies  to  every  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4825. 

Iiaborers  in  jate,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

No.  555. — Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  solicit  your  attention; 
to  the  official  report  of  Consul  Wells  to  the  State  Department  on  the  con- 
dition of  jute  laborers  of  Dundee  (Consular  Reports  on  Foreign  Labor, 
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volume  1,  page  86,  and  volume  2,  page  954),  wherein  it  appears  that  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  females  are  but  $2.50;  that  23,670  persons  live 
in  8,620  single  rooms — "  hovels  "-^ with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  bare 
floor,  and  no  covering  but  coarse  burlap  cloth,  and  that  only  occasionally; 
that  74,874  men,  women,  and  children  occupy  16,187  two-room  houses,, 
and  that  thus,  from  extreme  poverty,  overcrowding  in  "  these  vile  dens,"" 
filth  and  neglect,  they  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  wretchedness,  infec- 
tious diseases  and  immorality,  with  hardly  a  chance  to  raise  themselves- 
to  the  level  of  a  decent  manhood  and  womanhood. 

— WabneB,  Record,  5670. 

I^aborers'  wages  in  1S60  compared  wltb  wages  in  18S0. 

No.  556. — The  Senator  has  other  figures  of  the  same  kind  which  1 
will  allude  to  before  I  get  through.  Our  production  was  larger  relatively 
from  1860  to  1880  than  it  had  been  from  1850  to  1860.  Our  production 
in  1880  was,  aa  he  has  given  it,  $5,369,579,191.  Our  net  production  in  1860 
was  $854,256,584.  Our  net  production  in  1880  was  $1,972,755,642.  Our 
wages  in  1860  were  $378,878,936.  In  1880  our  wages  were  $947,953,795. 
Dividing  this  by  the  number  of  men  laboring  we  had  in  1860  $289  per 
hand.  Dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  1880  we  had 
$347  per  hand. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Georgia  goes  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the- 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  laborer's  wages  had  not  been  equal  to  the- 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  product,  and  therefore,  he  said,  the  labor  in 
this  country  is  not  receiving  as  milch  remuneration  proportionately  as  it 
did  in  1860.  The  laborer  does  not  care  what  relation  his  wages  bear  to 
the  product ;  he  wants  to  know  how  much  money  he  has  got ;  and  if  he 
got  $289  in  1860,  he  can  realize  the  difference  between  that  and  getting: 
$347  in  1880,  with  a  purchasing  power  for  everything  that  he  needs  in- 
creased from  15  to  20  per  cent., 

— Setiator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

liabor's  share  of  capital.     (  See  Savings  banks,  Kos.  66,  67» 
68,  69,  S53,  85^  855.) 

liafollette's  reply  to  Carlisle. 

HTo.  557. — No,  no,  Mr.  Carlisle,  these  gentlemen  did  not  as  you  say, 
"  declare  by  their  vote  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  beneficial  ta 
their  industries,"  but  they  did  declare  that  the  act  of  1846  had  given  cer- 
tain lines  of  certain  leading  New  England  industries  an  almost  mortal 
hurt ;  and  that,  though  the  aid  ofiered  had  something  of  peril  in  it  for 
other  manufactures,  it  would  for  the  time  being  build  up  the  waste  places- 
where  the  Walker  tariff  had  made  such  utter  havoc  and  ruin.  Need  we 
marvel  that  some  of  them  voted  as  they  did?  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  statistics  show  gains  in  the  important  industries  during  the  decade^ 
in  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point.  Still 
I  maintain  that  other  causes,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  gave  rare 
and  unusual  advantages  to  all  business,  and  that  an  average  increase  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  great  business  disturbances  experienced 
under  the  laws  of  '46  and  '57,  laws  which  gave  ample  protection  to  cer- 
tain lines  of  many  industries  and  subjected  others  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  free- trade  competition. 

( This  speech  is  an  exhaustive  argument  and  refutes  every  argument 
of  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the  tariff  of  1846.— Ed.) 

— Lafollettb,  Record,  6853  to  6857. 

licad  developed  other  employments. 

Wo.  558. — It  has  caused  the  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  across  the  desert,  through  canons,  and  over  the  mountains.    As 
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*he  volume  of  the  production  has  increased  it  is  shown  that  the^rice  haa 
fallen.  The  average  wages  to  miners  and  laborers  in  the  lead  mines  oi 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  other  portions  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  country  is  $3 
per  day,  while  the  lead-miners  of  Spain,  with  which  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  would  bring  them  in  direct  competition,  is  about  50  cents  per  day. 
It  is  not  a  raw  material  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word.  The  ore  from 
■which  the  lead  is  smelted  lies  in  the  mountains  aa  valueless  as  the  ordin- 
ary stone  until  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  sinking  of  shafts, 
in  the  erection  of  mining  machinery,  pumps,  and  the  costly  plants  of  the 
great  smelting  works.  The  plants  and  machinery  at  the  large  lead  and 
silver  producing  mines  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  places  coab  more 
money  than  many  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
East.  The  great  smelters  of  Denver  and  Pueblo  in  Colorado,  of  Salt  Lake 
and  other  cities  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  among  the  most  expensive 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  United  States  consumed  in  188  J  164,000 
tons  of  lead,  which,  at  $70  per  ton,  amounts  to  over  $11,000,000.  If  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  is  made,  a  large  portion  of  this  sum 
would  have  to  be  sent  abroad  in  gold,  for  the  lead  would  be  imported 
from  countries  with  which  we  have  little  trade. 

-^Symes,  Eecord,  < 


Xeail,  duty  on— A  Democratic  ruling  del raudstlie  revenne. 

559. — Now,  how  does  it  operate?  The  present  duty  is  IJ  cents  per 
pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  upon  lead  ore.  The  smelting  establishments  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  are  purchasing  ores  covered  by  that  duty 
of  $30  per  ton.  Under  the  construction  of  the  law  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  by  which  these  low-grade  ores  from  Mexico  are  admitted 
iree  of  duty,  a  larse  number  of  smelting  works  have  been  built  up  along 
the  Eio  Grande  Eiver  at  various  points  in  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  util- 
izing these  Mexican  ores  ;  and  they  are  doing  it.  ^ 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  lead  ores  which  are  not  combined  with  other 
■duties  should  pay  a  duty  when  imported,  whilst  lead  ores  mixed  with 
silver  should  come  in  without  paying  a  duty.  Iihport  a  mass  of  ore,  51 
per  cent,  of  which  in  value  is  silver  and  49  per  cent,  lead,  and  the  whole 
IS  admitted  free.  When  this  ore  is  sold  in  any  market  it  is  sold  with 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  every  mineral  in  it ;  it  has  a  lead  value 
and  a  silver  value,  and  it  is  purchased  as  much  for  the  lead  as  for  the 
silver.  On  the  same  train  with  such  ores  as  I  have  described  there  may 
be  a  carload  of  ore  in  which  the  relative  value  of  the  two  materials  is 
reversed.  There  may  be  a  carload  where  49  per  cent.- is  silver  and  51 
per  cent,  is  lead,  and  another  car  where  49  par  cent,  is  lead  and  51  per 
cent,  is  silver.  In  the  one  instance  a  duty  is  paid ;  in  the  other  it  is  not. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  anything  of  that  sort.  Besides,  it  is  absolutely  a 
fraud  upon  the  revenue.  Somewhere  between  ten  thousand  and  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of,  these  ores  were  imported  last  year.  At  $30  a  ton  the 
duty  collected  on  those  ores  should  have  been  $300,000  to  $450,000.  I 
think  that  the  provision  I  have  submitted  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  as  a  protection  against 
fraud  upon  the  revenue. 

— Stonb,  Missouri,  Eecord,  6461 

liCad— Great  ralue  of  products. 

Wo.  560. — The  valfte  of  the  lead  production  of  the  United  States  haa 
increased  from  about  $3,000,000  in  1872  to  about  twelve  millions  in  1887. 
This  industry  has  been  built  up  in  a  part  of  the  United  States  that  be- 
fore was  almost  a  desert.  It  has  quickened  and  vitalized  the  agricult- 
ural, commercial,  transportation,  and  other  kindred  industry  of  a  per- 
manent nature  in  the  Western  and  Eocky  Mountain  country,  vast 
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:!«gions  of  the  pablic  domain  would  have  remained  undeveloped  on  ac- 
count of  inaccessibility  and  distance  from  seashore  markets  but  for  the 
building  up  of  this  great  industry.  It  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
.a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  principal  which  has  been  paid  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  lead  industry  supplies  a  better  market  for  the  prod- 
lucts  of  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  and  every  industry  west  of  the 
Missouri  than  any  other  interest.  It  has  supplied  to  railroads  and  trans- 
portation companies  an  amount  of  freight  traffic  without  which  they 
could  not  have  paid  interest  on  their  bonds.  Forty  dollars  per  ton  is  de- 
ducted in  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  New  York  price  of  lead,  which  the 
railroads  and  the  Eastern  refineries  absoil}. 

— Symbs,  Eeeord,  4309. 

liead— How  protection  develops. 

Sfo.  561. — The  lead-mining  industry  furnishes  another  strong  illus- 
tration that  the  protection  which  builds  up  and  prospers  important  in- 
•dustries,  at  the  same  time  creates  a  competition  with  the  foreign  articles, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  production  was  unim- 
portant for  many  years.  It  was  only  1,500  tons  in  1825.  It  only  reached 
25,800  tons  in  1872,  and  it  increased  to  97,800  tons  in  1880,  and  to  135,600 
tons  in  1886.  This  wonderful  increase  in  the  production  of  lead  caused 
Tjy  the  great  development  of  the  mining  and  smelting  industries  in  the 
Hocky  Mountain  States  and  Territories  renulted  in  a  great  reduction  in 
price  to  the  consumers.  Although  the  consumption  has  increased  300 
per  cent,  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  although  a  very  large  proportion 
•of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers  is  absorbed  by  the  railroad  andtrans- 
iportation  companies,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  the  consumer  about 
SO  per  cent.  — Symks,  Record,  4309. 

Ziead  in  Idaho— A  blow  at. 

Jfo.  563. — The  development  of  Idaho  has  been  carried  to  just  that 
■extent  that  great  lead  and  silver  mines  have  been  opened,  and  enormous 
sums  invested  in  the  machinery  necessary  to  develop  them.  The  Terri- 
tory has  just  started  upon  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  But  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  those  that  are  now  attracting  the  most  attention  and 
contributing  moat  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  are  low-grade 
silver- lead  mines,  that  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Their 
wealth  consists  in  large  bodies  of  ore  that,  with  the  present  price  of  lead 
^nd  silver,  may  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Destroy  the  price  of  lead  and  you 
aimply  annihilate  the  two  great  industries* of  Idaho.  A  blow  at  lead  is  a 
atumbling-block,  well-nigh  insurmountable,  in  the  path  of  our  progress. 

— Dubois,  Record,  5745. 
Xead— Overrnling  tlie  law. 

Wo.  583.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  ruling  has  put  lead  on 
the  the  free-list  if  silver  is  the  ccimponent  of  chief  value.  The  law  is 
plain  enough  that  all  lead  ore  is  s^ibject  to  duty,  whether  it  contains  sil- 
'ver  or  not.  The  ruling  of  the  Secretary  is  in  direct  violation  of  law. 
His  evasion,  when  he  says,  "  The  ore^  if  it  is  more  valuable  in  silver  than 
in  lead,  the  value  to  be  determined  in  Mexico,  shall  come  in  free,"  is 
striking  terror  to  the  lead  miners  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Considering  that 
Mexico  is  as  near  the  market  practically  as  the  Territories,  it  is  placing 
■our  mines  on  precisely  the  same  plane  as  the  peons  of  Mexico. 

— Dubois,  Record,  5756. 

X/ead— Price  reduced. 

BTo.  564. — In  1870,  when  this  country  produced  only  17,830  tons  of 
lead,  the  price  was  ?6,25  per  hundred  in  New  York,  and  in  1884,  when 
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the  prodnotion  was  139,897  tons,  the  average  price  in  New  York  was  froin 
$3.65  to  $3.57  per  hundred.  The  consumption  of  lead  has  almost  kept 
pace  with  the  great  increase  in  production.  With  the  exception  of  1878 
and  1879,  when  considerable  quantities  of  lead  were  sent  to  China,  the 
export  of  lead  has  been  small  as  compared  with  the  home  consumption. 
The  tariff  on  lead  since  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  has  been  $2  per  hun- 
dred on  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  blocks. 

— Symes,  Record,  4309. 

Ijead— Protection  reduces  importation  and  price. 

Jfo.  565.— In  1870  there  were  introduced  or  imported  into  this  coun- 
try 85,897,720  pounds  of  lead.  At  that  time  lead  was  worth  $6.30  per 
hundred  pounds.  Last  year  there  were  imported  only  12,016,694  pounds 
of  dutiable  lead.  Why?  Because  lead  was  of  less  value  than  in  1870. 
Lead  was  then  worth  only  $4.60  per  hundred  pounds.  Hence  there  was 
not  as  much  imported  as  in  1870.  But  take  the  tariff  off  of  lead  or  re- 
duce it  so  that  it  can  be  profitably  imported,  and  we  will  again  find  the 
figures  that  we  found  in  1870  representing  the  importations.  Is  there,, 
as  has  been  suggested,  any  excuse  for  this  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  it 
addressed  to  the  conscience  of  this  House  or  to  its  judgment  ?  As  has 
been  suggested,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  man  that  the 
reduction  of  the  import  duty  results  in  increased  imports.  Reducing: 
the  import  duty  does  not  reduce  ,the  surplus  realized  from  this  metal, 
but  instead  of  that  would  add  to  the  surplus  now  accumulating  in  the 
Treasury,  It  will  necessarily  add  to  the  imports,  as  is  shown  by  the  im- 
ports of  1870  and  other  years  I  hat  I  could  name. 

— Perkins,  Record,  6463. 

Liead— Ruin  to  Western  interests. 

No.  566. — The  estimate  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  part  of  their  bill  is  that  if  it  becomes 
law  it  will  decrease  the  revenue  by  the  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of 
$6,000 ;  and  I  submit  to  every  gentleman  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House  that  should  they  reduce  this  duty  3  cents  per  pound  they  will 
throw  down  the  barrier  now  set  up  against  the  importation  of  Spanish 
lead  into  this  country ;  they  will  break  down  a  great  leading  industry 
of  Missouri ;  they  will  cripple  the  mines  of  Missouri  and  Kansas ;  they 
will  close  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  other 
Territories.  Why  strike  down  this  industry  when,  even  by  your  own 
figures,  you  save  only  $6,000?  Why  do  it?  Let  me  say  further,  that  if 
you  close  the  lead  mines  of  the  West  and  admit  your  foreign  ore  free  of 
duty  you  will  transfer  the  lead-pipe  manufacture,  the  sheet-lead  manu- 
facture, the  white-lead  manufacture,  the  shot-tower  manufacture,  all  froai 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

— Waenee,  Record,  6466. 

lieatbcr.    (See  also  Nos.  5S,  59.) 

lieatlier  in  New  England. 

No.  56'7. — Apart  from  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  chief 
industries  in  leather  in  the  United  States  employ  about  seventy-three 
million  dollars  capital,  the  value  of  material  used  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  million  dollars,  and  the  manufactured  product  is  worth  over  two 
hundred  milion  dollars.  In  this  vast  industry  the  New  England  States 
employ  fifteen  millions  of  capital,  or  about  one-fifth  of  all.  They  ex- 
pend for  material  forty-eight  million  dollars,  nearly  one-third  of  all, 
while  the  value  of  their  manufactured  products  is  sixty  million  doHara, 
greatly  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  whole.  ' 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3689. 
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Eiime— Canadian. 

No.  568. — The  bill  also  proposes  to  place  imported  lime  on  the  free- 
iist,  notwithstanding  lime  is  a  completed  prodaot  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  which  in  1880  gave  employment  to  6,000  men,  paid  $1,579,313 
in  wages,  and  produced  lime  valued  in  the  markets  at  |5,772,318.  The 
"duty  on  lime  is  only  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  intended  to  give 
-a  protection  of  at  least  10  cents  per  cask,  but  which,  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which  excludes  the  cost  of  the  cask  from,  the  esti- 
mate ot  the  value,  and  by  systematic  undervaluation,  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  the  importation  of  Canadian  lime  is  rapidly  increasing — 
increasing  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry  in 
Maine,  for  example,  receives  $2  per  day,  in  Canada  receives  only  $1.25 
per  day,  and  from  the  farther  fact  that  the  duty  has  practically  been 
leduced  in  the  way  which  I  have  indicated. 

Now,  in  this  situation,  when  in  1886  82,855  casks  of  Canadian  lime  were 
imported,  and  in  1887, 122,239  casks  imported — and  the  present  year  will 
rise  to  a  much  larger  volume — it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  place  lime  on 
the  free-list.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  action  would  do  one  of 
two  things,  either  destroy  lime  manufacturing  in  this  country,  or  compel 
■the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  industry  to  the  Canadian  standard  ? 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  5675. 

liune — Discriminating  duty  on. 

Ko.  569. — The  injustice  of  this  proposition  to  place  lime  on  the  free- 
list  is  made  manifest  when  it,  is  born  in  mind  that  this  bill  retains  a 
■duty  ot  26  per  cent,  on  bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  in  the  burning  of 
lime;  a  duty  of  68  percelit.  on  the  sugar  and  100  per  cent,  on  the  rice 
which  the  laborers  in  this  industry  are  compelled  to  buy  for  fopd.  Will 
gentlemen  give  any  explanation  of  such  discrimination. 

— DiNGLBY,  Eecord,  5675. 

liinseedoUL    C^ee  also  Flaxseed.  oUU) 

liin^eed  oil. 

BTo.  5,70. — Go  to  page  8  and  you  will  find  the  other  side  of  the  House 
moved  to  strike  out  linseed  and  flaxseed.  What  did  they  do  that  for  ? 
They  did  it  for  the  reason  that  flax^ed  is  produced  largely  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Northwest.  The  object  was  to  please  the 
iarmer  by  keeping  up  the  tax  on  flaxseed.  That  reason  was  a^ood  and 
proper  one,  and  I  am  glad  that  side  of  the  House  took  that  view  of  it. 
But  why  do  thev  take  a  different  view  when  we  come  to  linseed  oil, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  flaxseed?  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  they 
would  attempt  to  deceive  the  farmer  by  taxing  flaxseed  coming  into  the 
country,  and  then  permit  linseed  oil,  the  product  of  flaxseed,  to  come  in 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  They  cannot  deceive  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try by  any  such  proceedings  as  that.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  believe,  expect  to  deceive  them,  but  it  look3  that  way. 

If  this  tarifi"  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  gallon  on  linseed  oil  it  will  not 
Only  have  the  efiect  to  shut  up  the  linseed  oil  mills  in  this  country,  but 
it  will  also  have  the  efiect  to  ctirtail  the  market  for  flaxseed. 

— White,  Indiana,  Record,  6324. 

liive-stock— 1860.'S0. 

Jfo.  571. — The  live  stock  in  the  United  States  in  1860  was  valued  at 
$1,089,329,915.  In  1880  it  was  $1,500,464,609.  The  Agricultural  Export 
put  it  in  1884  at  $2,467,868,924,  and  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
the  cattle  business  and  in  all  classes  of  property  included  in  live-stock, 
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Pthe  last  report  from  the  Agricnltural  Department  estimates  the  entu» 
Value  of  the  livestock  in  the  United  States,  including  horses  that  are 
.^ed  in  cities,  at  $3,000,000,000. 

— Senator  Tellier,  Eecord,  2204. 

XiTe-stocIi  indastrr  and  tariff. 

'So  573.— The  charge  that  the  tariff  has  hronght  disaster  on  thfr 
cattle  or  live-stock  industry  is  simply  false.  The  fects  disprove  it,  and 
^t  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  in  the  excitement  of  political  controversy  thfr 
ffalsehood  will  not  be  repeated. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  agriculture  is  languishing  in  protective  America, 
'under  the  weight  of  its  system  of  plunder  and  robbery;  certainly  in 
England,  under  the  enlightened  pohcy  of  revenue  reform  and  free- 
trade — a  policy  that  admits,  it  is  boastingly  said,  the  English  and  Irish 
ifarmer  to  the  world's  markets — there  will  be  found  such  a  marvelous- 
agricultural  prosperity  as  will  demonstrate  t^e  wisdom  of  free-trade- 
legislation.  Let  UB  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  this- 
free-trade  paradise.  It  is  a  fact,  openly  and  publicly  proclaimed  quit& 
rfecentiy  by  the  British  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  the  farming  industry 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  that  farmers  in  lai^e  number» 
are  idle,  that  a  vast  acreage  of  tillable  land  is  out  of  cultivation,  that  ag" 
ricultural  values  have  shrunken  $200,000,000  during  the  past  year.  hW 
said  further  that  this  depressed  condition  had  not  only  disastrously  af- 
fected the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  of  the  country,  but  had  left  nearly 
one  million  people  out  of  employment. 

This  is  the  condition  to-day  of  agriculture  in  free-trade  England,  and 
certainly  it  has  not  been  ruined  by  robber  tariff.  The  English  farmer 
is  enjoying  the  feast  to  which  he  has  been  invited  by  free-trade  and  thfr 
'Cobden  Club.    How  would  our  farmers  like  to  join  him? 

— Beowne,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

tXiiTe-stock  indnstry— Holland  vs.  Free-trade  England. 

Wo.  573.— Holland  also  was  a  protective  country  until  a  few  year»> 
ago.  Her  agricultural  people  were  then  prosperous  and  contented.  But 
they  were  induced  to  accept  the  English  policy  of  free  trade.  Now  ther& 
are  business  stagnation,  poverty,  and  widespread  distress  .in  Holland. 
Mechanics  and  all  manner  of  wage-earners  are  out  of  employment.  An 
American  of  national  reputation,  speaking  of  that  country  a  few  weekK 
ago,  said: 

"  I  met  one  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  in  Holland,  and  he  said 
to  me  that  the  manufactures  of  Holland  were  stagnant,  that  business  in 
Holland  was  no  longer  remunerative,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  among  the  mechanics  and  laboring  classes.  I  said  to. 
him :  '  How  do  you  account  for  this  change  ?'  He  said :  '  Because  Hol- 
land adopted  a  few  years  ago  free  trade  and  the  law  has  ruined  us.' " 

"  Well,"  I  said, ''  give  me  some  instances." 

"Well,  for  instance,  we  raise  in  Holland  a  very  superior  breed  of  cat- 
tle. England  is  free  trade  nominally,  but  when  she  found  that  the  cat- 
tle coming  from  our  farms  were  destroying  her  cattle  industry,  when  she- 
found  that  we  could  send  better  cattle  at  cheaper  prices  than  she  could 
raise  them,  she  was  free  trade,  and,  of  course,  could  not  tax  them,  but 
her  board  of  trade  issued  an  ordinance  that  all  Holland  cattle  had  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  have  not  permitted  a  head  of  our  cattle  to  enter  Eng- 
land for  four  years.  That  is  the  fi«e-trade  way  England  has  of  protect- 
ing her  industries  when  they  are  pinched" 

—Bbowne,  Indiana,  Becord,  3533. 
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liiTe-stock— ftlilk— !New  England  vs.  Sontli. 

No.  574. — The  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  was,  in  round  numbers,  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
Of  this  the  six  New  England  States  owned  about  seventy  millions  and 
the  twelve  Southern  States  three  hundred  and  seven  millions.  Included 
in  this  estimated  value  are  about  twelve  and  a  half  million  milch  cows, 
of  which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  in  New  England  and 
three  mjUion  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  the  Southern  States, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  number  in  the  country.  And  yet  of  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty  million  gallons  of  milk  sold  or  sent  to  butter  and 
cheese  factories  in  the  United  States  the  Southern  States,  with  four  times 
as  many  milch  cows  as  New  England,  supplied  less  than  eight  and  a  half 
million  gallons,  while  the  New  England  States  supplied  sixty-two  mill- 
ion gallons.' 

Perhaps  some  Southern  Representative  will  vouchsafe  an  explanation 
of  this  astounding  fact.  Certainly,  if  no  explanation  is  given,  we  will  he- 
justified  in  concluding  either  that  Southern  cows  are  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  housed,  that  the  milk  is  used  to  increase  the  navigation  of  the 
nameless  streams  that  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  money  for,  or  that 
utter  thriftlessness  and  waste  prevail  at  the  South,  none  of  the  econo- 
mies and  care  that  distinguish  New  England  having  found  a  foothold 
among  those  who  own  cattle  in  the  Southern  States. 

— Gallingbb,  Becord,  3691. 

Lioans,  national.    (See  No.  677.) 

Xogwood  and  otiier  dyewoods. 

No.  575. — Tbe  present  duty  is  not  prohibitory,  as  we  imported  last 
year,  in  spite  of  our  enormous  home  supply  of  these  materials  for  their 
manufacture,  3,666,378  pounds.  "What  are  the  materials?  Logwood,, 
which  we  do  not  produce ;  fustic,  quercitron,  sumac,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
chestnut  barks,  all  of  which  we  do  produce.  The  gathering  of  sumae 
alone,  by  women  and  children  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  say  when  we  were  on  the  bill  before,  amounts  now  to  about 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

LETTKE  MABSHAIiL  K.  ABBOTT. 

"  The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufllcient  to  oflf- 
set  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
which  country  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  whose  tariff  laws  exact 
so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make  exportation  from  this  country  into  that 
impossible — their  rates  being  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  specific. 

"  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about  $10,000,000,. 
and  many  hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed." 

-^Kklley,  Eeeord,  6141. 

liOW  prices.    (See  No.  ISl.) 

I^nmber.    (See  No.  256.) 

liOmber. 

Ho.  576.— I  assert  just  as  boldly  and  knowingly  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  derived  great  benefits  from  the  tax  on  lumber  in  par- 
ticular, and  from  the  whole  protective  system  in  general. 

The  protective  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party  has  built  up  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  others. 

Mills,  factories,  furnaces  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  mines  were  opened, 
railroads  were  built.  Millions  came  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  finding 
employment  in  the  workshops,  or,  as  farmers,  a  ready  market  for  their 
products.  239 
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The  tariff  on  lumber  prevented  the  Canadians  from  competing  in 
Ohicago  and  other  markets  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  tens  ot 
thousand  of  people  found  remunerative  employment  in  the  woods  and 
saw-mills  of  thiese  two  States.  Their  development  has  been  wonderful. 
Had  the  Canadians  been  permitted  to  ship  their  lumber  free  to  the 
United  States,  Canada  would  have  witnessed  that  splendid  prosperity 
and  growth,  in  a  great  measure,  that  we  have  enjoyed,  and  not  one-half 
of  our  people  would  have  found  employment  in  the  lumber  industries. 

I  pity  the  peculiarly  constructed  intellect  that  cannot  comprehend 
these  self-evident  facts.    [Laughter.] 

— GuENTHER,  Record,  3954. 

Xiumber— Canadian  laws  as  to  lumber. 

No.  577. — In  order  to  throw  some  further  light  on  this  question  of 
lumber  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  add  that  the  spirit  with  which  any 
«tep  in  the  direction  of  free  lumber  is  met  in  Canada  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  duty  upon  lumber  should  for  the  present  be  retained.  Canada 
has  a  heavier  import  duty  upon  lumber  than  we,  her  duty  being  25  per 
■cent,  ad  valorem.  But  in  addition  to  this  she  has  put  an  export  duty,  not 
■only  on  the  classes  of  lumber  dutiable  with  us,  but  upon  logs  and  shingle- 
bolts,  which  we  admit  free.  I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Ee- 
■vised  Statutes  of  Canada  of  1886,  volume  1,  p<ige  411,  Canadian  Law  : 

"  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

"  816.  Shingle-bolts,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  $1.50. 

"  817.  Spruce  logs,  board  measure,  $1  per  1,000  feet. 

"  818.  Pine  logs,  board  measure,  $2  per  1,000  feet." 

The  governor  in  council  is  authorized  to  increase  this  export  duty  on 
pine  logs  to  $3  per  1,000  feet.  This  is  the  kind'  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
-we  meet  with  when  we  put  lumber  on  the  free-list. 

— Haugen,  Record,  4235. 

Xiumber,  Canadian. 

Sfo.  578. — There  are  on  our  coast  over  35,000  people  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  over  400  Anierican  vessels,  aggregating  175,000  tons, 
and  most  of  them  moving  up  and  down  the  coast,  entering  even  the 
smallest  rivers  and  bays  and  bringing  business  to  communities  which 
have  no  other  commerce  or  any  outlet  to  market ;  for  these  coasters  in 
addition  to  lumber  transport  the  farmers'  produce. 

I  admonish  gentlemen  of  the  serious  results  which  must  follow  to  the 
great  and  active  business  of  the  lumbermen  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  else- 
where in  the  nation  should  the  proposed  repeal  of  the.  duty  on  lumber 
be  effected. 

But  in  the  Canadian  and  British  Columbia  forests  active  operations 
will  at  once  commence.  Progress  will  be  great  and  rapid.  There  will  be 
cheap  lumber  on  cheap  lands  and  by  cheap  labor.  To  those  discouraged 
and  long- waiting  Canadian  people  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  At 
once  the  stimulus  of  trade  ar.d  traffic  and  labor  so  recently  ours  will  be 
transferred  to  these  foreign  shores.  Our  home  market  this  far  will  vanish. 
Their  great  prize  will  be  the  American  markets.  Our  farmers  cannot 
follow  our  industries.  Cheap  farm  labor  and  Canadian  tariffs  will  shut 
them  out. 

Can  you  vindicate  your  inconsistency  ?  By  our  restrictive  anti-Chi- 
nese legislation  we  drive  these  Mongolian  slaves  from  our  shores  and 
thus  protect  American  workmen  against  competition  from  the  cheap 
labor  of  a  degraded  class.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  and  by  free-trade  leg- 
islation, you  make  it  possible — ay,  desirable — that  these  same  peo- 
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iple  miy  manufacture  and  labor  and  produce  on  Oanidian  soil  and  enter 
tbeir  products  in  our  American  morkets  in  detiant  and  exultant  compe- 
tition with  our  own  labor  then  unprotected. 

— Hermann,  Record,  4763. 

Xamber,  tlnti^  on,  and  Wages  in  Canada  compared. 

BTo.  579. — And  Canada,  at  last  recognizing  this  condition  of  things, 
Jias  begun  to  imitate  her  great  neighbor,  the  American  Bepublic,  and 
protect  her  people  by  duties  on  imports. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall] 
yesterday,  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  that  the  duty  should  be  equal 
to  the  difference  at  least  of  the  cost  of  labor  which  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line  and  the  cost  of  labor 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  while  this  difference  is  $3  per  thousand,  the 
highest  duty  on  manufactured  lumber  is  but  $2,  so  that  the  present  law 
hardly  protects  the  American  workman  in  his  present  rate  of  wages. 
Do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  wish  to  deny  him  this 
meager  protection  ?  Do  they  desire  to  reduce  the  $6  per  thousand  which 
he  receives  for  his  work  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  to  the  pittance  of 
■^3  per  tnousand  which  the  Canadian  workmen  in  New  Brunswick  re- 
ceive ? 

— MiLLiKEN,  Record,  5287. 

liumber,  f>ee,  and  tlie  American  consumer. 

Jfo.  580. — To  show  the  House  that  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  is  well  founded,  I  ask  the  Clerk 
to  read  the  following  interview  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Ottawa — 
a  free-trader,  by  the  way — who,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  a  staunch  "tariff-reform"  paper  Says: 

"  The  opinion  which  I  shall  give  you  as  my  own  personal  view  is  shared 
■by  nearly  every  Canadian  lumberman  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  I 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  American  consumer  will  not  reap  one  iota  of 
"benefit  from  the  taking  of  the  duty  off  of  lumber.  The  first  party  to  be 
"benefited  would  be  the  Canadian  lumberman.  His  benefit,  however, 
would  be  of  brief  duration,  as  the  necessities  and  inclinations  of  the 
provincial  governments,  which  control  all  standing  timber,  are  such  that 
by  renewed  legislation  and  the  imposition  of  increased  taxes  they  would 
soon  absorb  the  increased  percentage  of  profit  that  they  found  the  manu- 
facturer was  getting  out  of  the  timber." 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  5103. 

Xnmber,  Free  trade  in^'Wby  ? 

No.  581. — I  have  listened  to  the  debate  upon  this  bill  from  its 
beginning  until  now,  and  whilst  I  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  beau- 
ties of  free  trade  in  general  I  have  failed  to  hear  any  specific  reason 
given  why  there  should  be  "  free  trade  "  in  lumber.  Yet  lumber  is  put 
npon  the  "  free-list  "  bv  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  forget 
the  allusion  made  to  "  lumber  "  a  few  days  since  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hudd]  when  I  say  that  no  reasons  have  been  giveb  for 
admitting  lumber  free  of  duty.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman  represents  a  lumber  State  upon  this  floor  he  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  committee  as  the  man  of  all  others  to  give  a  reason  for 
their  action.  Here  is  the  argument.  I  quote  from  the  Record^  page 
S585 : 

"  Wisconsin,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  on  this  floor, 

is  or  has  been  one  of  the  three  great  lumber-producing  States  of  the 

Union,  namely,  Wisconsin^  Michigan,  and  Minnesota ;  and  I  say  boldly 

and  knowingly  now,  here  in  my  place,  that  Wisconsin  as  a  State,  not  the 
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people  thereof,  has  received  not  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  tax  ge 
foreign  lumber,  but  has  always  and  from  the  first  been  subject  to  a  direct 
loss  to  the  amount  of  that  tax  at  least,  and  more,  from  the  consequences- 
flowing  therefrom." 

I  pause  here  in  the  quotation  to  say  that  if  I  fully  understand  the  gen^ 
gleman  from  Wisconsin  he  makes  the  important  announcement  thati 
Wisconsin  ''  as  a  State  "  has  received  "  not  the  slightest  benefit  from  the 
tax."  As  the  ''  people  thereof"  are  expressly  excluded  in  the  gentle- 
man's statement  we  are  obliged  to  understand  that  they  have  been  bene- 
fited. 

Mr.  HUDD.  The  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  correct  him.  What  I 
said  was,  that  neither  my  State  nor  the  people  thereof  have  been  bene- 
fited. 

Mr.  McCOEMICK.  I  have  corrected  the  gentleman  right  here,  becauBe- 
I  believed  there  was  something  wrong.  [Laughter.]  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  meant  to  say  that  neither  the  State  nor  its  people  were  benefited 
by  the  duty  on  lumber,  then  he  is  at  issue  with  his  free-trade  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Chamber,  for  they  tell  us  in  every  variety  of  the- 
Queen's  English  that  the  duty  does  benefit  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  protected  commodity,  but  that  to  do- 
so  they  "  rob  "  all  the  people  who  are  not  so  engaged. 

— McCoEMicK,  Eecord,  3938. 

liumber  indnstry  of  V.  S.— Canadian  competition. 

BTo.  582. — The  magnitude  of  this  great  industry  was  alluded  to  by- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Whittier,  president  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882  in  the  following  language : 

"  If  we  take  in  the  whole  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States  weshall 
find90,000men  working  in  mills  and  135,000  working  in  forests,  with  yearly 
wages  of  180,000,000 ;  capital  invested  in  mills  and  apparatus,  $180,000,000  ;: 
a  total  yearly  product  of  $230,000,000  in  value  ;  and  the  farmers  in  receipt 
of  $30,000,000  yearly  for  food  of  men  and  animals." 

The  same  intelligent  witness,  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  Cana- 
dian over  the  American  lumberman,  says : 

"  A  Canadian  statement  in  1872  puts  the  area  of  pine  lands  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  287,000  square  miles.  Not  only  does  that  governn^ent 
sell  these  land  limits  low,  and  run  its  own  risk  of  fires,  but  it  builds 
slides,  booms,  and  bridges.  A  report  of  the  minister  of  public  workS' 
gives  a  list  of  seventy-one  stations  on  the  Ottawa  Eiver  and  its  branches, 
where  government  has  built  5,000  feet  of  canals,  7,000  feet  of  slides,  62,000 
feet  of  booms,  thousands  of  feet  of  bridges,  houses  for  keepers,  etc.,  spend- 
ing large  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  lumbermen." 

With  such  a  competitor,  so  circumstanced,  it  is  sought  by  the  pending 
bill  to  put  the  lumberman  of  the  United  States  into  active  competition. 

— McCoEMiCK,  Record,  3937. 

Iiumber  manufactured  in  carriages,  toys,   Ac— New  Eng- 
land. 

Tio.  583. — The  manufacture  of  lumber  into  useful  thingrs,  apart  from 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  toys,  tools,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,. 
employs  about  thirty-two  thousand  people,  with  twenty-nine  millions  of 
capital.  About  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  material  is  consumed,, 
yielding  an  annual  product  of  fifty  million  dollars.  In  this  industry  the 
New  England  States  employ  six  thousand  people,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
whole;  They  have  seven  millions  of  capital  invested  or  about  one-fourth 
of  all.  Of  the  material  they  use  eight  millions  in  value,  not  quite  one- 
third,  and  render  products  aggregating  fifteen  million  dollars,  or  over  30- 
percent,  of  the  entire  amount.  — Gallinqbk,  Record,  3689. 
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I<uiull>er  not  raw  material. 

Wo.  584. — Lumber  is  the  "  raw  material "  of  the  cabinet-maker,  but '" 
it  is  tlie  finished  product  of  the  saw-mill,  logs  being  the  finished  product 
of  the  woodsman.  From  the  time  the  first  blow  is  struck  to  build  the 
camp  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush  the  value  of  lumber  is 
constantly  enhanced  by  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  As  there  is  no  duty 
upon  logs,  shingle-bolts,  and  stave-bolts,  the  protection  upon  lumber  ap- 
plies to  it  only  in  that  stage  where  labor  forms  its  principal  value. 

— Haugbn,  Record,  4233. 

liUmber  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Wo.  585. — The  first  telegram  which  I  shall  read  was  doubtless  sent 
under  the  impression  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  his  remarks 
referred  particularly  to  this  company,  which  it  appears  he  did  not ;  but 
the  statements  contained  in  the  telegram  are  pertinent  to  the  general ' 
charge  as  well : 

San  Fbancisco,  April  25, 1888. 
"  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Moeeow, 

~  "  House  of  Representativea,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  The  Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Company  distinctly  and  specifically  denies 
that  it  is  a  pool,  a  jtrust,  a  combination,  or  any  other  than  a  private  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  legitimate  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
lumber.  It  distinctly  and  specifically  denies  that  it  is  a  monopoly  in 
any  sense,  and  cites  the  fact  that  there  are  more  mills  independent  of  it 
than  connected  with  it. 

"  It  distinctly  and  specifically  denies  that  it  has  legitimately  advanced 
the  price  of  lumber  ;  that  to  do  so  is  simply  impossible,  with  the  present 
eompetition.  Its  opposition  to  free  lumber  is  because  of  the  close  proximity- 
ef  English  forests,  with  palpable  English  advantages,  and  the  consequent 
virtual  diversion  of  our  coasting  trade  to  English  bottoms,  all  of  which 
would  be  inimical  to  the  American  lumber  trade  on  this  coast,  and  re- 
sult in  the  withdrawal  of  all  investments  in  that  connection. 

"  The  charge  that  these  views  are  opposed  by  the  people  of  this  coast' 
is  best  met  by  the  petitions  signed  by  the  many  widely  known  mercan- 
tile houses,  whose  absolute  disconnection  with  the  lumber  trade  is  known 
to  none  better  than  yourself. 

"  Pacific  Pinb  Lumber  Company." 
— MoREOw,  Eecord,  4273. 

I^nmber  on  tlie  Pacific  coast. 

Wo.  586. — The  second  telegram  is  as  iollows,  and  refers  particularly 
to  the  charge  that  the  price  of  lumber  had  been  advanced  and  the  peo-  • 
pie  plundered  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars : 

"  San  Fbancisco,  April  26, 1888.- 
"  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Mobeow, 

"  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
"  The  cargo  price  of  pine  lumber  two  years  ago  was  $14  per  thousand; 
now  $17. 

"  The  comparison  of  coat  is  as  follows :  Log^  then  five  to  five  fifty, 
now  seven  to  seven  fifty.  Freights,  then  lour  fifty  to  five,  now  five  fifty 
to  six.  Labor,  then  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  now  ten  hours 
per  day  at  same  daily  wages. 

"Position  of  the  Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Company  voice8_  simply  the  en- 
tire lumber  and  shipping  interests  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  a  special 
pleader  in  his  own  behalC 

"  Pacific  Pine  Lvmbbb  Company." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  ak  increase  in  two  years  of  $2 
per  thousand  in  logp,  and  |1  per  thousand  in  freights,  which  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  $3  per  thousand  in  the  price  of  pine  lumber.  The 
mill-owners  have  not  been  benefited  by  this  advance,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  have  lost  something  in  the  increased  cost  of  labor  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  eleven  hours  and  one-half 
per  day  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

— MoEKOW,  Eecord,  4273. 

JLuxories  on  fi-ee-list.    (See  Ostricli  feathers,  No.  694.) 

linxuries^Wky  some  not  taxed  Mglier  by  the  tariff. 

Wo.  587. — Both  parties  admit  that  luxuries  sho.uld  be  taxed  higher 
than  necessities,  whether  by  tariff  or  internal  taxation,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  such  things  are  not  subject  to  so  high  a 
tariff  duty  as  woolen  or  iron  goods.  This  is  because  their  great  value  and 
small  bulk  make  smuggling  so  easy  that  a  great  duty  could  not  be  en- 
forced. 

Taking  from  the  other  schedules  of  imported  goods  a  great  variety  of 
expensive  fabrics,  including  expensive  clothing,  porcelain,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury,  and  adding  their  value  to  Schedule  E,  it  will  appear 
that  the  value  of  such  articles  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000  and  the  duties 
collected  on  them  not  less  than  $60,000,000,  or  nearly  one  third  of  all 
duties  collected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  these  duties,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  President,  "  that  they  impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  con- 
sume domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles, 
and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  ail  our  people."  On  the  contrary,  these 
duties  have  imposed  the  chief  burdens  of  taxation  upon  articles  of  Vol- 
untary luxury,  and  still  have  incited  our  own  artists  and  mechanics  to 
compete  in  these  branches  of  industry  with  the  most  skilled  artisans  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  way  we  have  made  the  most  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  these  expensive  productions,  and  have  brought  within  the 
means  of  great  masses  of  our  people  porcelain,  table  ware,  ornaments, 
clothing,  decorated  and  enameled  furniture,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  the  work  of  American  mechanics.  To  re- 
duce the  duty  on  these  foreign  luxuries  is  but  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  those  who  willingly  bear  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 

— Senator  Sheeman,  Kecord,  202. 

M. 

Vlacliinery,  Coal,  Steam— Mills's  trinity. 

]Vo.  588. — What  then  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages  ?  It  is  coal  and 
steam  and  machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply 
the  product  of  labor  and  make  it  more  valuable,  and  high  rate  of  wages 
means  low  cost  of  product.  A  high  rate  of  wages  means  that  cheap 
labor  has  got  to  go ;  and  the  history  of  our  country  in  the  last  fifty  years 
demonstrates  that  as  clearly  and  as  conclusively  as  any  mathematical 
problem  can  be  demonstrated. 

— Mills,  Record,  3331. 

JMacMnery  for  manufacture  of  twines  (Xorth  and  South). 

^To.  589.— Mr.  LIND.  I  desire  to  send  up  and  have  read  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  ofier  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"And  also  the  machinery  required  for,  or  used  in,  the  manufacture  of 
twines  of  hemp,  jute,  jute-butts,  suon  or  sisal  grass." 
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Mr.  LIND.  Mr.  CbairmaD,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  already  voted  to  place  jute  sacks  for  the  use  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  upon  the  free-list.  The  vote  on  this  paragraph  will  result^ 
in  all  probability,  in  placing  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
bagging  on  the  free-list,  because  every  proposition  offered  by  the  other 
side  has  carried.    Hence  I  assume  that  will  also  carry. 

Now.  if  it  is  right  in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  this  House  to  place 
grain-bagging  used  by  the  &rmer  of  California  on  the  free-list,  if  it  is- 
right  to  place  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-bagging  for  the 
planter  of  the  South  on  the  free-list,  I  ask  you  why  in  reason  and  fair- 
ness is  it  not  equally  just  and  equally  proper  that  you  should  place  the 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binding-twine,  used  by  the  North- 
western farmer,  also  upon  the  free  list? 

There  are  much  stronger  reasons  in  favor  of  the  latter  than  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  The  cotton  farmer  of  the  Sbuth  sells  his  bagging  with  his- 
cotton  and  gets  the  same  price  for  it  that  he  gets  for  the  cotton ;  the 
farmer  of  the  Pacific  coast  sells  his  bagging  and  gets  as  much  for  it  as  he 
does  for  his  wheat ;  but  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  lose^  his  twine,  be- 
cause it  is  burned  with  the  straw,  and  he  gets  no  rebate.  The  farmer  of 
the  South  gets  a  rebate  on  the  sacks  used  by  him  of  90  per  cent. 

— LiND,  Record,  5681. 

Kacliineiry  f*or  tbe   mannfactnre    of   twines    (Efortli   and 
Sontli). 

No.  590. — As  this  Administration  has  allowed  and  is  allowing 
rebates  on  the  jute  bags  used  in  the  export  of  flour  I  can  see  no 
possible  reason  why  the  same  law  does  not  entitle  the  planter  of  the 
South  and  the  California  farmer  to  the  like  rebate  on  the  jute  bagging 
employed  by  them  to  cover  their  export  products.  As  a  matter  of  law 
they  are  entitled  to  it  and  should  have  it,  and  while  thty  enjoy  that 
privilege  this  committee  has  extended  further  relief  to  them.  It  has- 
given  free  jute  sacks  to  the  one  and  free  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  cotton  bagging  used  by  the  other.  Now  why  not  do  something  for 
the  Minnesota  farmer  ?  He  uses  the  same  jute  material,  pays  the  same 
tariff,  and  has  not  even  a  show  of  asking  for  a  rebate.  Now,  if  it  is  fair 
and  just  to  give  to  the  Southern  planter  the  benefit  of  free- machinery,, 
why  not  give  the  same  benefit  to  the  Northwestern  farmer,  who  uses  thi& 
twine  to  bind  his  grain  ? 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lind,  the  com- 
mittee divided ;  and  there  were — ayes  38,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
,   (Machinery  for  making  twine  must  pay  a  tariff  duty,  while  machinery 
for  making  cotton  bagging  pays  none,  so  say  50  Democrats ;  while  38  Re- 
publicans say  both  are  on  an  equality. — Ed.) 

— Lind,  Record,  5681. 

madison  (Pres.)  for  protection. 

No.  591;— Madison,  in  his  special  message.  May  23, 1809,  uses  this 
language : 

"  The  revision  of  our  public  commercial  laws  proper  to  adapt  them  to 
the  arrangement  which  has  taken  place  with  Great  Britain,  will  doubtless 
engage  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  It  will  be  worthy  at  the  same 
time  of  their  just  and  provident  care  to  make  such  further  alterations  in 
the  laws  as  will  more  especially  protect  and  foster  the  several  branches- 
of  manufacture  which  have  been  recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the 
laudable  exertions  of  our  citizens." 
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And  in  his  flrst  annual  message,  November  29, 1809,  in  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  he -says : 

"  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials,  and  the  extention  of  the  useful 
manufactures,  more  especially  in  the  general  application  to  household 
fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies. 

"  But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  greater  force  and  merit 
into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  than  a  consideration  of  the  means  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  manu^tures  which  have  sprung  into  existence 
and  attained  an  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States 
-during  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  prompt 
and  constant  guardianship  of  Congress." 

— James  Madison. 
Man  a  bnman,  not  a  "liorse-poiver." 

Wo.  593. — Man  derives  his  greatest  power  from  his  association  with 
other  men,  his  union  with  his  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the  human 
being  as  a  creature  alone,  by  himself,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to 
Kjomprehend  mankind  by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together, 
has  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendojiB 
mission. 

Sixty  millions  of  even  such  creatures  without  association  are  only  so 
many  beasts  that  perish.  But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  together  by 
national  brotherhood,  each  supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttressing  the 
other,  are  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers  of  nature  whicli 
alone  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  world .  The  great  blunder  of  the  Herr 
professer  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats  human  beings  as  if  every 
man  were  so  many  foot-pounds,  such  and  such  a  fraction  of  a  horse- 
power.   All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves  out. 

— Rbbd,  Record,  4669. 
Slan  a  factor  in  protection.    (See  Ko.  756.) 

JHarble  not  raw  material, 

'So.  593. — You  also  class  as  raw  material  marble,  which  my  State 
largely  produces,  and  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits  in  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  many  other  States  of  this  Union,  still  undeveloped  or  par- 
tially developed.  Northern  enterprise  has  recently  gone  into  Georgia 
and  is  opening  quarries  there.  I  saw  a  representative  here  the  other  day 
trying  to  get  access  to  some  member  of  this  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  represent  the  injury  which  this  proposed  measure  would  do  to 
these  interests,  which  Northern  capital  is  now  endeavoring  to  develop  bo 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  people.  You  say  that  marble, 
largely  produced  in  my  own  State,  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits  in 
•  other  States,  is  raw  material,  although  it  costs  more  tlaan  twice  the  labor 
to  cut  a  block  of  marble  and  put  it  into  the  mill  than  it  does  to  saw  it 
into  slabs  and  fit  for  market ;  but  then,  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
how  could  you  know  this  fact  when  you  would  not  hear  ex-Governor 
Proctor,  of  my  Statp,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  tSie  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  has  visited  the  quarries  of  Italy  and  carefully  studied  the 
whole  problem  ?  Nor  could  I  appear  before  and  represent  the  case  of  my 
constituents.  Your  inner  consciousness  could  evolve  raw  material;  so 
down  goes  marble  on  the  free-list ;  millions  are  invested  in  its  prodnotion. 

-^Stewaet,  Vermont,  Record,  4539  40. 

Marble  quarriers— Wages  of. 

fio.  594. — It  pays  wages  averaging  $1.78  per  diem.    Forsimilar  labor 
in  Italy  wages  average  from  20  to  75  cents  per  day,  the  latter  sum  for 
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-stilled  labor.    It  employs  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.    The  value 
of  machinery  used  in  quarrying  marble  alone  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000, 
-and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  was  in  1883,  over  $31,000,000. 
As  for  everything  else,  ours  la  the  best  market  for  marble. 

— Stewabt,  Vermont,  Record,  4539-40. 

mannfactores  benefit  farmers. 

No.  595. — Without  manufactures  we  would  be  a  nation  of  agricultur- 
ists, selling  only  grain  and  raw  materials  to  Europe  at  low  prices,  and  buy- 
ing wares  and  merchandise  from  foreigners  at  high  prices.  No  nation  can 
be  strong  and  independent  that  does  not  have  a  large  diversiity  of  em- 
ployment for  its  people.  This  is  so  apparent  that  a  marked  difference 
can  be  seen  in  our  own  country  between  different  localities  in  that  re- 
respect.  Land  is  more  valuable  and  farming  pays  better  where  there  are 
manufacturing  establishments  near  than  where  there  are  not.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  building  of  a  shop,  a  factory,  or  a  furnace  in  a  neigh- 
borhood adds  at  once  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  it,  and  gives  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  trade  or  business  may  be,  a  better  chance  to 
make  a  living. 

— Jackson,  Eecord,  4706. 

JWanal^ctaring.    (See  Xo.  347.) 

mannfactnring — Is  it  a  crime? 

Wo.  596. — To  judge  from  the  intemperate  language  and  exaggerated 
rhetoric  which  have  so  frequently  marked  this  debate  it  would  seem  as 
if  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  were  robbers  and  outlaw?.  We 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is 
wicked  as  well  as  unjust  vituperation.  They  are  a  part,  and  no,  mean 
part,  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  under  the  law  have  been  in- 
vited to  engage  in  th  ese  employments,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
■reason,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  'of  the  law.  They  are  a  part  of  our 
resources  as  a  nation,  and  to  develop  those  resources  is  according  to  the 
wisest  statesmen  the  test  of  true  statesmanship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  country, 
knowing  full  well  that  what  helps  or  hurts  one  must  necessarily  have  an 
effect  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  other. 

— Bandall,  May  6, 1886. 

nianaf'actories  benefit  labor,  even  wben  unprofitable. 

Jfo.  597. — Mr.  McMILLIN.  Your  industries  have  failed  notwith- 
standing protection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir ;  not  failed.  They  have  been  a  great  success, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  capital  invested  in  them  has  been 
lost.  I  was  simply  referring  to  that  as  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
speeches  made  on  your  side,  that  protection  was  simply  to  make  wealthy 
-capitalists  and  enrich  Ihe  owners  of  mills  and  furnaces. 

But  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  how  our  industries  have  been  a  success. 
Th«y  have  given  emiployment  to  our  people ;  they  have  paid  good  wages 
for  labor;  they  have  enabled  our  laborers  to  support  their  families  com- 
fbrtably  and  educate  their  children ;  they  have  enabled  many  of  their 
employes  to  lay  by  a  little,  to  save  some  money,  to  get  good  homes. 
There  are  many  of  th.e  employes  of  the  mills,  factories,  and  works  in 
my  town  that  out  of  their  wages  have  saved  money,  and  own  houses  good 
enough  for  either  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McMillin]  or  myself 
live  in. 

We  count  a  man  a  good  citizen  who  will  put  $50,000  or  $100,000  in  a 
-fiimacfi  or  other  kind  of  works  and  employ  a  hundred  laborers  and  give 
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them  a  good  living  for  themBelves  and  for  their  families.  They  are  th* 
real  benefactors  of  a  community;  We  want  men  who  are  good  citizens, 
of  that  sort.  — Jackson,  Eecord,  4710-11.. 

Alannfactures  and  farms  contrasted.    (See  Farms.) 

mannfactures  are  cheap. 

No.  598.— Of  all  the  petitions  which  have  reached  my  table  in  the' 
last  four  years,  not  one  has  come  from  a  farmer  asking  for  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  wool  or  any  other  article.  He  knows  there  is  not  an  arti- 
cle of  clothing  or  machinery  or  tools  for  the  farm  that  is  not  cheaper 
to-day  than  it  was  in  the  free-trade  days  of  1860.  He  knows,  too,  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  cheapening  of  goods  and  man- 
ufactured articles  of  all  kinds  from  1860  down  to  the  present  time. 

We  hear  but  little  complaint  from  them  of  high  prices  of  things  which 
they  have  to  buy. 

A  first-class  dpuble-spring-seated  farm  wagon,  finished  in  better  style 
than  were  the  carriages  of  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago,  now  sells  at  $65  re- 
tail ;  Fitchburg  cassimere,  85  cents  per  yard ;  cashmerets,  35  to  38  cents- 
a  yard ;  best  standard  sheeting,  8  cents  per  yard ;  good  calicoes,  4J  to  BJ 
cents  per  yard ;  nails,  3  cents  per  pound,  and  all  others  of  the  real  neces- 
saries of  farm  life  at  the  same  low  rates.  — Symks,  Record,  4315. 

JIfannfacturers'   dividends. 

JTo.  599. — Let  us  see  about  these  "  immense  profits."  I  quote  from. 
Bradstreet's  of  Saturday,  January  14,  the  dividends  for  fifteen  years  of 
the  cotton  mills  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  possibly, 
in  Bhode  Island,  I  am  not  eure : 

Dimdends  for  fifteen  years. 


Mllte. 

1873- '8t. 

1885. 

1886. 

4 
12 

1887. 

1885-'87. 

Average. 

ih 

6 
12 
3 

6 

6 
12 
6 

6 
9 

Average. 

Biddeford : 

Laconia 

6  33 

12.00 
7.66 

10.50 
5.25 
9.60 
3.08 
6.50 

5.00 

3  68 
U.68 

7.91 
7.66 

4  76 
5.60 

,  3.00 
9.79 
6.50 
8.16 
6.63 
7.66 
7.87 

5  8J 

PeoDorell 

12.00 
3.00 

2  00 

Brunswick:  Oabot 

Ohlcopee : 

Clitcopee 

DwlgM 

6 
6 

7 
6 

7  33, 
4.00 

Dover:  Cocheco 

Great  Falls  :  Great  Falls 

6 

4 

3 
2 
10 

7 
7 
6 
5 

1  67 

Holyoke:  Lyman. 

2 

2.0O-. 
1.00. 

Lawrence : 

Atlantic 

10 

7 
6 
6 

10 

6 
6 
6 

2 

10.00' 
6  67 

Lewlston : 

AndiosGOggln 

"Prfl.Tilclln  

6.0O 

Hill 

Lowell ; 

Appleton 

Boott. 

6 

5 

7 

6  00- 

Hamilton 

Lawrence t  ... 

6 
2 

6 
2i 

6 

2 
6 
3 

10 
6 
6 
6 

7.3> 
8tJ$' 

Mapsachusetts 

Merrimac 

eioo 

3.83 

Tremontand  Suffolk 

For  the  last  three  years  the  averge  is  5J  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal, 
capital,  and  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  estimate  it. 
(See  also  No.  193).  —Senator  Plato,  Eecord,  1017- 
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iMaiiulactares — England's  determined  efforts  to  kinder  us. 

Bfo.  600. — During  our  colonial  history  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Then,  as  now,  her  insatiate  greed 
knew  no  restraint  but  the  limit  of  her  power.  The  policy  of  the  English 
Government  it  that  time  was  graphically  outlined  in  an  article  on 
"  Trade,"  published  in  London  in  1750,  as  follows : 

"  Manulactures  in  our  American  colonies  should  be  discouraged  and 
prohibited.  We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  colonies, 
to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  Great  Britain,  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the 
beginning." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  by  act  of  Parliament  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  aba'.edj 
and  an  English  statesman  but  echoed  the  dominating  voice  of  British 
counsels  when  he  declared  that  the  colonies  should  not  be  permited  to 
manufacture  a  hobnail  within  their  borders. 

England,  though  forced  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  her  American  market,  and  there  was  no  diplomacy,- 
however  questionable,  no  sacrifice,  however  onerous,  that  she  did  not 
invoke  to  retain  it.  Foreign  goods  were  put  upon  our  market  at  a  loss  to 
the  manufacturer,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  our  indus- 
trie?.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816,  made  publie 
avowal  of  such  a  purpose,  declaring — 

"  It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  on  the  first  exportion,  in  order 
by  the  glut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things." 

— BuKBOws,  Record,  3449. 

Manufacturing,  profits  from. 

STo.  601. — I  submit  some  figures  from  a  work  that  no  human  being- 
dare  dispute.  It  was  written  in  Boston  by  a  Boston  man.  I  copy  from 
J.  G.  Martin's  Stock  Fluctuations,  Boston,  1871-1882.  He  puts  down  the 
dividends  of  leading  concerns  from  1870  to  1881.  I  take  a  few  examples: 

Lowell  Machine  Shops  (capital  invested,  $900,000) : 

Per  cent. 

In  1877  it  yielded  a  regular  dividend  of 10- 

And  a  special  dividend  of  (February,  1877) 30 

In  1879  a  regular  dividend  of - 10 

And  an  extra  dividend  (August,  1879) 20 

In  1881  a  regular  dividend  of 10- 

And  an  extra  dividend  (September,  1S81) 50' 

Total 140^ 

In  these  three  years  the  concern  paid  back  to  the  stockholders  all  the 
investment— $900,000— and  $360,000  beside. 

Hamilton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  capital  $1,000,000:  In  1880 
it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  besides  an  extra  dividend  (July,  1880) 
of  33 J  per  cent. ;  43J  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Lancaster  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1880,  paid  a  dividend  of  17J  per 
cent.,  besides  an  extra  dividend  (in  November)  of  60  per  cent. — 67^  per 
cent.  — Stoqkdalk,  Record,  4585. 

(Note.— If  these  figures  are  reliable,  why  don't  some  of  these  growling: 
free  traders  go  into  the  manufacturing  business,  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  other  people  for  making  money  In  such  business. — Ed.) 
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Mannfacturcs  stimulated. 

JTo.  603. — In  1861  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the  Kational 
Oovemment,  entered  into  a  business  arrangement  wherein  they  proposed 
to  lay  duties  on  all  foreign  goods  which  came  into  competition  with  our 
own  productions. 

Under  that  system  such  goods  have  gradually  grown  cheaper,  year  by 
year,  until  an  average  reduction  in  prices  of  28  per  cent,  has  been  reached. 
Our  own  manufac!  uring  enterprises  have  been  stimulated  and  developed, 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  has  been  attained  in  every  department,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  American  system  we  have  this  magnificent  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  our  own  home  manufactures.  Dare  any  man  call  that  a  tax  ? 
It  would  be  sheerest  nonsense,  and  I  have  no  better  name  than  twaddle 
for  such  tirade.  It  falls  beneath  the  dignity  of  argument.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  goods  is  due  to  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery.  Do  gentlemen  stop  to  reflect  that  the  progress  of 
invention  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  cheapen  production  rather  than  to 
secure  a  patent?  The  protective  tariff  is  as  great  a  stimulant  to  the  in- 
ventor as  it  is  to  the  manufacturer. 

— Stmes,  Record,  4317. 

JMCannfactnres    suspended— President    Buchanan's    state- 
ment of  cause. 

'So.  603. — The  tariff  of  1846  was  left  untouched  until  1857,  when,  in 
<;onsequenoe  of  a  temporary  surplus  of  revenue,  it  underwent  some 
further  reductions,  resulting  in  an  ing,ufflciency  for  the  annual  support  of 
the  Government.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  graphically  described 
by  President  Buchanan  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1857,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  national  wealth  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended, 
-our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  aban- 
•doned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  lack  of  a  protective  tariff,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gold  produced  in 
■California  from  1849  to  1860  had  to  be  at  once  exported  to  foreign  lands, 
where  it  wonderfully  developed  and  fertilized  foreign  industries  instead 
of  our  own. 

The  financial  revulsions  of  1837, 1847,  and  1857,  and  the  general  wreck  of 
business  affairs,  fairly  attributable  to  unwise  reductions  and  botchery  of 
the  tariff  by  the  party  at  the  time  in  power,  are  as  ineffaceably  recorded 
in  history  as  the  political  revolutions  which  followed  in  the  overthrow 
and  rout  of  the  Democratic  party. 

—Senator  Morrill,  Eecord,  3018. 

manufacturing  establishments— Number,  men  and  capital. 
Wo.  604. — In  the  entire  country  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds,  employing 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  1880  was  nearly  three  billions  of  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
all  material  used  was  about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  while  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  products  thereof  was  over  five  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3689. 

manufacturing  industries  whicb  cannot  live  witbout  pro- 
tection— Democratic  advice. 

"So.  605. — If  you  people  in  Maryland  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
jfecture  of  window-glass  are  not  unlike  all  the  other  citizens  of  Mary- 
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'and,  when  you  tell  them  that  sixty  million  people  are  paying  tribute  to 
these  few  glass  manufactures,  they  will  stand  by  you  in  your  vote  upon 
this  bill.  Stop  their  industry  7  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  sup- 
pose it  does  stop  it,  if  it  has  got  to  be  subsidized  with  the  blood  and  the 
labor  of  sixty  miUiou  people,  let  it  go  ;  let  it  stop.  Tell  your  fifty-eight 
manufactures  to  go^nd  engage  in  some  honorable  industry  that  does  not 
have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  people  to  make  it  profitable.  Gentlemen 
talk  here  about  this  little  industry  and  that  little  industry  having  to  stop 
if  we  do  not  subsidize  them.  Then,  in  God's  name,  let  them  all  stop. 
Let  them  stop,  and  go  engage  in  seme  honorabie  busuiess  that  does  not 
have  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable.  That  sort  of  argument  has  no  terrors  for  me — none 
in  the  world.  I  never  could  see  any  sense  in  robbing  one  hundred  men 
to  make  one  man  rich,  and  it  is  nothing  but  robbery. 
(How  about  the  dividends  in  No.  601  ?— Ed.) 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4577. 

markets,  good.    (See  BTo.  255.) 

Markets  of  America— Royalty  on. 

Sfo.  606. — The  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  resolves  itself  simply 
into  this  inquiry :  Shall  the  alien  or  foreigner,  to  whom  we  are  under  no 
legal  obligations,  who  neither  fight  our  battles  in  time  of  war  or  pay  our 
taxes  in  time  of  peace,  have  access  to  our  markets  on  the  same  terms  as 
an  American  ?  This  is  what  England  wants ;  this  is  what  the  Cobden 
Club  wants ;  this  is  what  free  traders  want. 

As  well-might  the  Englishman  ask  to  nde  on  our  railways  free  of  fare, 
■or  stay  at  our  hotels  free  of  charge.  The  privilege  of  selling  in  the 
American  markets  is  a  franchise  of  great  value,  and  belongs  as  a  matter 
•of  right  on'y  to  Americans.  There  is  no  other  such  market  beneath  the 
circle  of  the  sun.  And  why?  Simply  because  our  laboring  people  are 
better  paid  than  the  laboring  people  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Go  to  any  city  or  town  or  village  and  inquire  why  the  people  buy  so 
much  and  the  answer  will  be,  because  poor  people  are  well  paid.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  market  is  not  made  good  by  the  few  rich  men  who 
live  in  it,  but  by  the  masses  of  poor  people  who  labor  for  a  living. 

—J.  D.  Taylok,  Record,  4048. 
Markets  of  the  world. 

No.  607. — Of  what  value  fo  the  American  farmer  are  the  markets  of 
the  world  in  comparison  with  his  home  market  ?  How  much  of  the 
farmer's  surplus  products  does  the  world's  markets  require  to-day  ?  Be- 
fore dropping  the  substance  for  the  shadow  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  our  farm.  If  a  policy 
is  adopted  which  destroys  the  home  market  and  forces  the  American 
farmers  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  when  his  vessels  are  laden  with 
the  products  of  bis  farm,  to  what  ports  on  the  inhabitable  globe  will  he 
direct  his  course  ?  Not  to  South  America,  nor  Asia,  nor  Africa,  nor  Aus- 
tralasia, nor  the  islands  of  the  sea,  for  in  all  these  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  our  agricultural -products,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  there 
-ever  will  be,  for  these  countries  are  abundantly  supplied  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  surplus  lands.  Europe  is  the  only  country  which  does 
not  feed  its  own  people,  and  even  there  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Hungary  produce  their  own  food  supply,  and  exclud- 
ing Germany,  flirnish  a  surplus  for  the  European  markets.  Outside  of 
•Great  Britain,, therefore,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural product?,  and  with  the  rich  fields  of  India  open  to  her  it  is  notdiflS- 
cult  to  discern  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  this  demand 
•will  cease.  — Buebows,  Record,  3402. 
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.Tlarliet««  of  the  world  a  delusion. 

Wo.  6©8. — When  you  tell  the  farmer  if  he  will  slaughter  his  sheep 
free  wool  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  control  the  foreign  market,  he 
retorts  that  cotton  has  always  been  free.  Free  cotton  has  not  given  our 
spinners  control  of  the  foreign  market,  but  with  free  wool  a  million 
flock- masters  must  seek  other  employment. 

Since  all  foreign  countries  save  England  have  adopted  the  protective 
system,  free  trade  for  us  cannot  open  a  single  port  or  market  not  now 
open  to  us,  but  simply  opens  our  market  to  all  foreign  wares.  We  would 
fall  before  the  combined  efforts  of  protective  tariffa  abroad  and  foreign 
competition  at  home. 

The  depressed  and  overcrowded  market  of  England  is  already  open  to 
us,  and  all  the  markets  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  protected.  How, 
then,  will  these  markets  give  us  continuing  employment?  Besides,  if  ten 
million  workers  in  glass,  woolens,  cotton,  and  silk  in  Germany,  France,, 
and  Belgium  are  working  72  hours  a  week,  including  Sunday,  at  50  per 
cent,  less  wages,  and  send  their  products  free  to  New  York  and  Boston  or 
Baltimore,  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  it  costs  workmen  working  48 
hours  a  week  here,  then  these  ten  million  workmen  are  competing  as  if 
they  were  all  here  alongside  of  our  workmen.  Instead  of  free  trade  let 
us  rather  make  more  stringent  our  immigration  laws.     [Applause.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 

Markets  of  the  world— Bay  cheap  and  sell  dear. 

Bfo.  609. — The  phrase,  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell 
were  )  ou  can  sell  dearest,"  though  often  confuted,  is  still  current  among 
free-traders,  but  hardly  merits  respectful  attention.  In  the  mouths  of 
the  original  propagators  of  free-trade  this  fallacy  put  on  a  different  shape^ 
and  the  unconcealed  intention  was  that  other  people,  and  especially 
Americans,  should  sell  cheaply  and  buy  dearly.  To  achieve  this  result,, 
the  whole  world  must  be  underbidden  by  the  exporter,  and  the  product . 
of  home  labor  reduced  to  a  lower  cost  than  prevails  in  any  competing* 
country.  The  precf. ical  outcome  of  this  branch  of  the  fallacy  offers  little 
temptation  except  to  those  glittering  in  the  rags  of  poverty,  who  already- 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  with  no  hope  of  ever  doing  more. 

— Senator  Moreell,  December  9, 1886.. 

Markets  of  the  world. 

3f  o.  610.— Does  your  mouth  water  over  the  prospect  ?  What  market 
do  you  give  up  for  all  this?  Where  is  the  best  market  in  the  world? 
Where  the  people  have  the  most  money  to  spend.  Where  have  the  peo* 
pie  the  most  money  to  spend  ?  Right  here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, after  twenty-seven  years  of  protectionist  rule.  And  you  are  asked  to 
give  up  such  a  market  for  the  markets  of  the  world  !  Why  the  history 
of  such  a  transaction  was  told  twenty -four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a 
classic.    You  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  ^sop,  the  fabulist. 

Once  there  was  a  dog.  He  was  a  nice  little  dog.  Nothing  the  matte"- 
with  him  except  a  few  foolish  free-trade  ideas  in  his  head.  He  was  trot- 
ting along  happy  as  the  day,  for  he  had  in  his  mouth  a  nice  shoulder  of 
succulent  mutton.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  slream  bridged  by  a  plank. 
He  trotted  along,  and,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  plank,  he  saw  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  dived  for  them.  A  minute  after  he  was  crawl- 
ing up  the  bank  the  wettest,  the  sickest  [great  laughter],  the  nastiest,  the 
most  muttonless  dog  that  ever  swam  ashore !  [Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

— Rbed,  Record,  4669.. 
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markets  of  tite  world— What  the  United  States  buys,  and 
from  wtiom. 

]Vo.  611. — The  fruits  of  the  garden  and  the  farm  come  across  the  ocean 
and  enter  our  markets  and  in  competition  with  us.  Cabbages  come  to  us 
from  Holland ;  potatoes  from  Scotland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada ;  rye 
from  Canada ;  peas,  beans,  hay,  and  eggj  from  Denmark  and  Norway ; 
onions  from  Spain  and  Egypt ;  tobacco  from  Sumatra ;  wool  from  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  and  cattle  from  Mexico. 

We  have  imported  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  single  month,  and 
over  1 8,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  in  one  year.  Canada  sells  3,000,000  bushels 
of  rye  in  our  makets  annually,  and  last  year  our  imports  of  food  products, 
exclusive  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  were  valued  at  over  $57,000,- 
000.  The  annual  increase  of  our  population  consume  and  will  consume 
more  of  the  farm  product  than  we  sell  abroad.  Our  home  market  is  the 
farmer's  only  hope,  and  to  destroy  it  is  to  destroy  his  industry.  This 
home  market  will  expand  with  our  increasina;  population,  and  immigra- 
tion alone  is  adding  to  this  from  500,000  to  700,000  each  year. 

— Browne,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

JWarkets  of  the  world— Europe's  supply. 

STo.  613. — Europe's  suoply  of  orchard  fruits  and  vegetables  is  equal 
to  its  wants.  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  hay-producing  country  in  the 
world.  In  the  production  of  wool,  live-stock,  hides,  tallow  and  sugar 
we  have  competitors  all  over  Europe,  in  the  countries  south  of  us,  and 
4n  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  A  few  years  ago  we  supplied  85 
per  cent,  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  but  today  we  supply  but  67  per 
cent,  of  it.  Egypt  and  India  are  large  producers  of  cotton.  Our  hog 
product  is  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Germany  and  France. 

— Browne,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

JIaxim  of  firee  trade.    (See  No.  373.) 

Meat.    (See  Jio.  718.) 

JVerchandise,  from  a  foreign  country,  which  does  not  enter 
into  consumption  for— Operation  of  law.  (See  Pepper- 
miint  oil.  No.  704.) 

Jlerchant  marine — Democrats  ^rant  to  buy,  not  build. 

Jfo.  613. — To  do  this  we  must  have  our  own  ships  and  be  able  to  es- 
tablish as  many  steamship  lines  as  their  commerce  demands.  Bat  we 
have  no  ships  and  we  find  the  ocean  covered  with  the  subsidized  ships 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations,  and  independent 
■of  the  subsidies  with  which  these  nations  protect  their  commercial  ma- 
rines, we  find  that  because  of  the  high  price  of  American  labor  we  can 
neither  build  nor  sail  ships  as  cheaply  as  they,  and  consequently,  can- 
not compete  with  them  in  the  carrying  of  even  our  own  trade.  In  this 
situation  there  is  but  one  of  two  things  to  do — sit  still  and  do  nothing 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  so  many  yeais,  or  else  by  subsidy  build  up  a 
"Commercial  marine  as  we  have  built  up  our  system  of  internal  trans- 
portation, by  unlimited  appropriations  to  railroads  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors — subsidies  that  will  enable  us  to  compete 
euccessfully  with. other  nations  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  only  remedy  the  Democratic  party  suggests  to  relieve  the  un- 
happy condition  of  our  commercial  marine  is  what  they  call  "free 
ships;"  which  means  that  we  shall  abandon  ship-building — ^let  it  be- 
•come  to  us  one  of  the  lost  arts — and  buy  our  ships  on  the  Mersey  and 
the  Clyde,  forgetting  that  subsidies  to  foreign  ships  still  shut  us  out  of 
the  field  of  competition. 

■  — Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4320. 
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merchant  mariue— It  wants  encouragement. 
IfSo.  614. — I  would  encourage  and  foster  the  merchant  marine  by 

framing  bounty  for  every  league  steamed  or  sailed  in  carrying  the  United' 
ta'tes  mails.  I  would  make  the  bounty  sufficiently  ample  to  carry  our 
mail  and  establish  our  trade  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth.  L 
am  sick  about  this  cant  about  the  tariflf  destroying  our  carrying  trade  and 
thus  our  merchant  marine.  Our  carrying  trade  to-day  is,  according  to  tha 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $1,400,000,000  annually,  whereas 
it  was  but  $500,000,000  in  1860,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  carrying  trade  is  all  right.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
it  is  carried  in  British  vessels.  The  British  built  and  armed  and  equipped 
rebel  privateers  during  our  civil  war,  and  under  the  guise  of  Confederate 
cruisers  and  under  the  protection  of  a  Confederate  flag  they  burned,  or 
drove  under  foreign  flags,  the  whole  of  our  merchant  marine ;  and  they 
are  now  exactingfrom  this  country  $150,000,000  annually  for  having  thus- 
successfully  usurped  our  carrying  trade.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  the 
National  Treasury  respond  liberally  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  to 
build  up  and  foster  our  merchant  marine,  which,  by  proper  encourage- 
ment, would  be  able  to  do  its  full  share  of  the  world's  traffic  and  secure 
its  fiiil  iH-oportion  of  the  world's  wealth  and  lay  it  down  at  our  doors. 

— Symis,  Record,  4317. 

Mercliant  marine — Seamen  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas! 

STo.  615. — Oh,  yes,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  become  great 
admirers  of  our  merchant  marine.  They  want  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Re- 
public float  upon  every  sea  and  ocean.  They  are  always  ballooning,  strug- 
gling after  the  unattainable.  Oh,  yes,  build  up  a  grand  merchant  marine 
that  will  command  the  markets  of  the  world !  Why,  sir,  if  it  was  left  t* 
those  gentlemen  from  th6  South  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
build  a  merchant  fleet,  if  it  was  left  to  the  States  which  they  represent, 
with  their  gi'eat  lines  of  seacoastih  Arkanses,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,- 
and  their  wonderful  harbors  and  jwrts  of  entry,  judging  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  it  would  take  them  about  a  thousand  years  to  fit  up  an  ordinary 
canal-boat!  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  fooling;  whenever  we  want  a 
foreign  merchant  marine  we  will  build  it. 

—Bound,  Record,  4483. 

message  (CleTeland's)  see  ^o.  173. 

Message,  CleTeland's — Englisli  press  notes. 

BTo.  616. — I  not  only  find  that  they  assume  that  this  is  a  free-trade 
document,  but  they  assert  that  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  free  trade. 

I  will  present  for  insertion  in  the  RecMd  these  extracts  from  the- 
British  press : 

[London  Post.] 

"  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of  this  state  communication 
will  not  be  to  strengthen  considerably  the  case  of  free-traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  all 
who  believe  in  the  soundness  of  free-trade  principles." 

[London  Daily  News.] 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  spoken  out  and  laid  be- 
fore Congress  without  reservation  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    The  stone 
now  set  rolling  will  not  stop  until  it  has  broken  the  idol  of  protection  to 
pieces." 
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[London  Daily  Standard.] 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  demands,  in  effect,  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue purposes  only.  No  tinkering  with  the  tariff  wiU  suffice ;  no  read- 
justment of  duties  will  do.  The  only  reform  that  common  sense  can  ac- 
cept is  one  which  unaffectedly  substitutes  the  principle  of  unimpeded 
imports  for  that  of  tariff  regulations." 

[Dundee  People's  Journal.] 

"For  the  present  the  change  in  the  American  fiscal  policy  will  be 
beneficial  to  this  country,  and  the  prospect  of  it  has  diffused  fresh  hope 
throughout  business  circles." 

[The  London  Times.] 

"  In  an  article  on  '  The  coal  trade  in  1887,  and  its  prospects  for  1888.'^ 
'_  If  President  Cleveland's  tariff  reforms  are  carried  English  goods  and, 
iron  and  steel  largely  will  go  to  the  States  in  greatly  increased  propor- 
tions.' " 

[The  Morning  Post.] 

" Commenting  on  President  Cleveland's  message,  says:  'The  message 
will  produce  a  profound  sensation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
will  strengthen  the  free-traders'  case  throughout  the  world'." 

Message  (CleTeland's)  to  be  jadged  by  JEnglisb  language  as- 
spoken  and  defined. 

No.  617. — We  have  seen  what  free-traders  thought  of  the  message, 
what  protectionists  thought  of  the  message.  Now  let  us  judge  it  by  the 
record. 

What  is  free  trade  7  There  is  but  one  answer.  Nowhere  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  has  the  word  "  free  trade,"  as  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  of  government,  as  used  in  reference  to  taxation,, 
any  other  significance  than  that  of  anti-protection.  These  two  great  sys- 
tems stand  with  their  policies  clearly  defined  and  marked  out.  On  the 
one  side  is  protection,  on  the  other  side  is  free  trade.  Has  it  any  other 
meaning  in  that  land  from  which  so  many  of  the  arguments  come  for  free 
teade  ?  Has  it  any  other  meaning  in  the  land  of  the  Oobden  Club  ? 
Not  at  all.  Everybody  knows  that  the  English  system  is  the  free-trade 
system  and  that  the  American  system  is  the  protective  system.  These 
words  are  simply  the  opposites  of  each  other,  and  that  system  which 
does  not  recognize  protection  is  universally  called  and  rightly  called  the 
free-trade  system. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1013. 

Message  (Cleveland's),  First  one  to  receive  sanction  of  Brit- 
ish press. 

Wo.  618. — It  is  the  first  message  of  a  President  of  this  Republic  that 
has  received  the  universal  sanction  of  the  British  press,  British  states- 
men, and  British  manufacturers.  The  echo  of  their  hosannas  in  its  honor 
has  not  yet  died  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certain  to 
reverberate  on  this  side  in  the  heat  of  the  coming  political  contest.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4003. 
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:niessas;e  (Cleveland's),  How  interpreted  by  free-traders-* 
Frank  Hnrd. 

Wo.  619. — M'.  Hurd,  in  an  interview,  which  was  first  published,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  relation  to  an  appeal  that  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  Cobden  Club  for  a  contribution,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded by  giving  $50,  had  his  attention  called  to  the  message,  and  he 
was  asked  whether  the  Cobden  Club  would  take  any  part  in  the  coming 
campaign,  and  he  said : 

"  We  have  no  need  of  allies  since  the  President  sent  his  message  to 
■Congress.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  joy  with  which  I  read 
that  message.  I  was  in  New  York.  I  waa  standing  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
street  and  Broadway.  I  took  the  paper  mechanically  from  a  newsboy,  ex 
pecting  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  former  messages.  When  my  eyes  fell  on 
the  pages  I  grew  suddenly  intent.  The  great  crowd  swept  by  me,  but  I 
did  not  see  it.  People  jostled  me,  but  I  did  not  feel  them.  All  I  felt  was 
that  the  issue  of  free  trade  was  now 'decisivelv  brought  before  the 
American  people,  and  that  its  cause  was  more  than  half  won." 

The  interviewer  then  said :  "How  do  you  suppose  the  President  ar- 
rived at  his  present  views  ?"  and  Mr.  Hurd  replied  : 

"He  came  to  Washington  predisposed  to  free  trade,  There  he  met 
■Carlisle ;  he  met  Morrison ;  he  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  oppon- 
ents of  protection.  He  saw  his  duty  clearly  ahead  of  him,  and  when 
duty  beckons  to  President  Cleveland  no  power  on  earth  can  turn  him 
aside  from  it." 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1011. 

Message  (Cleveland's),  How  interpreted  by  free-traders— 
Mr.  Watterson. 

Wo.  630. — Perhaps  the  next  most  conspicuous  representative  of  free' 
trade  sentiment  in  the  country  outside  of  Congress  may  be  said  to  be  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson.  He  spoke  only  so  lately  as  January  21,  in  New  York, 
^nd  the  toast  to  which  he  spoke  was  "  Tae  platform  and  the  outlook." 
He  said : 

"The  platform  is  the  message— the  President's  message. 

"  The  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  Considering  how  the  painted  har- 
lot of  protection  is  whistling  to  keep  her  courage  up  as  she  stalks  across 
the  graveyard  of  false  vows  and  broken  promises  she  has  made  mainly 
to  the  work-people,  I  should  call  it  assured. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  my  fear  has  been  that  we  might  not  be  able  in 
advance  of  our  national  convention  to  close  ranks  and  move  in  a  solid  col- 
umn against  the  enemy  on  distinct  lines  of  our  own  deliberate  choosing.'' 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1011. 

Message  (Cleveland's),  How  interpreted  by  free-traders- 
Henry  George. 

Wo.  631. — Mr.  President,  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  made  but 
that  Henry  George  is  a  free-trader.  He  thinks  the  President's  message 
was  a  free-trade  message.  Only  so  short  a  time  ago  as  Saturday  evening, 
in  an  interview,  published  in  this  city,  he  is  represented  as  writing  a  tele- 
gram when  he  was  found  by  the  interviewer,  and  he  said  : 

"  If  the  Democrats  fight  on  the  plain  issue  of  free  trade,  and  make  it 
«trong,  I  think  they  wUl  win.  But  they  must  go  into  it  boldly.  It  won't 
■do  to  be  '  man  'fraid  of  his  horse.'  If  Mr.  Cleveland  sticks  to  hia  message 
ie  will  be  elected." 

He  turned  to  translate  his  dispatch  to  the  operator,  and  then  added: 

"  They  must  make  the  issue  free  trade." 
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■"  You  look  upon  the  President's  message  as  a  free-trade  document  ?  " 
J^iegested  the  Star. 

*"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Don't  you  ?  If  they  stand  by  that  it  will 
he  all  right." 

Not  only  Democrats  but  Republicans  took  it  in  that  sen^e. 

,  — Senator  Platt,  Record,  1012. 

3Iessage  (CleTeland's)  ignores  aU  questions  but  one. 

Bfo.  633. — He  sent  to  Congress  at  its  opening  the  most  remarkable 
paper  ever  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Chief  Executive  ofllcer  of  the 
Nation.  He  did  it,  I  suppose,  in  what  he  thought  was  the  discharge  of 
Tiis  constitutional  duty  to  communicate  to  Congress  from  time  to  time 
■"information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
-aideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 
But  no  President  preceding  him  ever  omitted  to  give  Congress  fall  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  Union.  No  other  President  has  ignored  all 
•questions  but  one.  In  our  darkest  days,  in  all  our  wars,  in  tae  war  of 
18 12,  and  in  our  recent  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  President  of  the  United 
States  never  hesitated  and  never  failed  to  communicate  to  Congress  fall 
information  relating  to  all  the  departments  of  Government  such  as  he 
thought  Congress  needed  to  receive. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1011. 

JHessage  (Cleveland's)  reads  like  speech  of  John  Bright. 

Wo.  033. — They  declare  that  his  message  reads  like  an  extract  from 
-•some  old  speech  of  John  Bright ;  that  it  ia  good  news  for  England  and 
-Bieans  an  increased  woolen  and  iron  trade.  They  claim  that  the  "  Mills 
bill "  will  put  into  the  British  treasury  an  extra  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  that  its  passage  will  insure  the  reduction  of  the  Irish 
laborer's  wages  and  cripple  his  financial  ability  to  aid  his  countrymen  in 
"their  struggle  for  parliamentary  independence.  The  following  is  a  recent 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
;Bri  ti=h  Parliament : 

"  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleve- 
land and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free  trade ; 
■Cleveland  saved  it." 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4002. 

mnu.    (See  No.  574.) 

JKilling— TFheat  in  transit. 

Xo.  634. — After  the  law  placing  a  dutj;  upon  wheat  was  enacted 
-wheat  buyers  of  Minnesota,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  other  places  ap- 
3)lied  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  for  permission  to 
«hip  wheat  purchased  in  Manitoba  and  intended  for  Europe  through  the 
United  Sta^^es  free  of  duty  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them.  This 
favor  was  granted  to  them  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Sub- 
sequently, and  afcer  the  city  of  Minneapolis  became  the  great  flour  man- 
ufacturing city  of  America  and  the  custom  of  what_  we  term  there  "  mill- 
ing in  tran-it"  came  to  prevail,  another  apnlication  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — who,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  the  Hon.  William 
Windom,  of  our  own  State — to  allow  the  wheat  purchased  in  Manitoba 
intended  for  the  European  market  to  be  also  "  milled  in  transit "  in 
jMinneapolis  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  bought  in  Dakota  Territory 
and  Minnesota  was  done, 
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Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  "  milling  in  tran- 
sit."   It  is  the  result  of  railroad  competition.    The  different  railroads 
whichconvey  wheat  entirely  over  their  own  lines  from  poiats  above  and 
beyond  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  other  points- 
eastward  contract  with  millers  and  with  buyers  to  haul  the  wheat  pur- 
chased by  them,  from  the  points  where  purchased,  to  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  their  road,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  permit  them  to  unload 
wheat  at  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  or  wherever  it  is  to  be  manufactured^ 
into  flour  and  milled ;  and  then  they  are  allowed  to  ship  the  like  num- 
ber of  pounds  in  the  form  of  flour  that  they  brought  to  the  milling 
point  in  the  form  of  wheat.    In  this  way  wheat  can  be  purchased  at 
points  in  the  Northwest  and  brought  to  our  mills  in  Minnesota  and  be 
manufactured  into  flour,  and  then  reloaded  and  shipped  to  the  eastera 
terminus  of  the  railroad  which  brought  it  to  the  mill,  and  all  for  onfr- 
single  and  agreed  rate  of  freight. 

This  is  what  is  known  in  Minnesota  as  "  milling  in  transit." 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3945. 

mills,  R.  Q.— A  free-trader  by  bis  own  words. 

No.  635. — God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  American, 
ships,  freighted  with.  American  commerce,  shall  again  go  to  sea  under 
the  shadow  and  protection  of  our  own  flag.  But  if  that  day  iato  come,  it 
must  be  preceded  by  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  commercial  restriction. 

We  must  remove,  both  by  legislation  and  diplomacy,  every  hindering: 
cause  that  prevents  the  free  exchange  of  the  products  of  our  labor  with 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  must  unfetter  every  arm  and  let  every- 
muscle  strike  for  the  highest  remuneration  for  its  toil.  We  mnst  let 
wealth — the  creation  of  labor— grow  up  in  all  the  homes  of  bur  people. 
Then  every  industrjr  will  spring  forward  at  a  bound,  and  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  power  will  bless  the  land  that  is  dedicated  to  free  men,  free^ 
labor,  and  free  trade. 

—Record,  1st  sesB.,  48th  C!ong.,  2991. 

SliUs,  R.  <(.,  deception  of.    (See  STo.  253.) 

mills,  R.  Q.,  false  reasoning  of. 

BTo.  636. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  often  been  said  that  words  are  some- 
times uttered  to  reveal  thought  and  sometimes  to  conceal  the  same,  but 
language  never  ought  to  be  used  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.. 
I  cannot  think  for  a  moment  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mills]  intended  to  deceive  thi^  House  when  he  used  the  following 
language,  but  that  his  language  is  misleading  in  substance  and  in  fact 
there  can  be  no  question.    He  says : 

"  Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  such  as  our  working  people  wear 
in  their  daily  toil  in  the  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12;  The- 
labor  cost  $2.  The  tarifi"  duty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  As  the  weight  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the  exact  tariflf,  but- 
the  duty  on  woolen  clothes  imported  last  year  averaged  54  per  cent.,  and' 
at  that  rate  the  tariff  stands  $6.48  to  cover  |2  of  labor  cost." 

Any  one  not  familiar  with  the  gentleman's  statements  would  suppose 
from  this  language  that  the  expense  of  all  the  labor  in  producing  such 
suit  of  clothes,  including  taking  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  washing 
and  scouring  the  wool,  spinning  the  yarn,  weaving  the  cloth,  and  cutting- 
and  making  the  suit  was  but  $2,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  suppose  he 
means  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  simply  making  the  suit  was  only  $2.  f 
am  not  familiar  with  the  actual  cost  price  to  the  wholesale  clothier  for 
the  making  of  such  suit ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  had  in- 
quired of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Morse],  who 
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is  familiar,  I  dare  say,  with  the  matter,  he  would  find  that  $2  for  the 
making  was  lees  than  the  average  price.  But  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
says  that  the  duty  upon  the  suit  of  clothes  would  amou'nt  to  $6.48.  Let 
us  examine  the  matter  and  see  if  any  such  statement  is  warranted.  The 
gentleman  has  been  too  Ions;  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  of  levying  duties  on  foreign  im- 
ports. He  certainly  must  know  that  the  duty  is  levied  upon  the  actual 
market  value  of  the  article  in  the  place  and  country  where  purchased  or 
produced,  and  not  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  the  article  here,  yet 
he  figures  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  market  value  of  the  article  here  and 
the  retail  price  at  that,  and  he  impliedly  says  to  this  House  and  the  coun- 
try that  such  is  the  law  and  the  practice  in  levying  duties  upon  foreign 
imports. 

If  this  suit  of  clothes  retailed  at  $12,  the  wholesale  price  was  probably 
$10,  and  not  over  that.  Now,  if  the  duty  on  the  imported  suit  is  added  to 
the  cost  price,  as  claimed  by  our  Democratic  friends,  let  us  see  what  the 
suit  would  have  cost  in  Europe.  The  suit  of  clothes  would  have  cost  in 
Europe  $10  at  wholesale  price,  less  the  rate  of  duty.  In  other  words,  the 
suit  of  clothes  in  Europe  at  wholesale  market  price  would  have  cost  $6.52, 
and  if  the  suit  weighed  3  pounds,  the  average  weight,  the  duty  would  be 
$3.48,  making  $10.  We  see  from  this  that  the  duty  would  have  been  $3  48 
instead  of  $6.48,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
real  facts  are  but  little  or  no  clothing  of  this  price  and  description  is  im- 
ported, because  the  same  can  be  bought  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington  nearly  or  quite  as  cheaply  as  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
London.  The  language  used  by  him  in  the  other  illustrations  which  he 
gave  touching  the  duty  and  cost  of  labor  is,  so  far  as  I  have  examined, 
equally  as  misleading  as  this  which  I  have  given. 

— Bbewek,  Record,  3607. 

Hills,  B.  Q.,  Sincerity  of. 

Wo.  637. — If  Mr.  Mills  is  sincere  in  his  argument,  it  is  certain  that 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  bill  that  bears  his  name  is  to  put  the  shoe- 
makers of  New  England  upon  the  deplorable  level  of  the  shoemakers  of 
London.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have  acciuired  a  claim  to  immortality 
akin  to  that  of  the  gentleman  that  applied  the  torch  to  the  Ephesian 
temple.    [Applause.] 

A  general  application  of  the  rule  he  has  invoked  means  that  every 
time  he  runs  the  Democratic  dagger  into  the  tariff  schedule  and  cuts  off 
the  duty  on  an  article  of  foreign  importation  it  strikes  down  an  Ameri- 
can industry  that  never  can  be  revived,  unless  the  artisans  it  employs 
are  reduced  to  the  pitiable  level  of  his  foreign  shoemaker. 

— WooDBUEN,  Eecord,  4004. 

Mills  bill— A  long  stride  towards  free  trade. 

BTo.  638. — This  bill  is  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and 
is  the  inauguration  of  a  tariff  policy  that  must  eventually  prove  ruinous 
and  disastrous  to  many  important  industries  in  which  my  people  are 
lareely  interested !  ^ 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  boldly  demanded  tariff  re- 
duction in  his  annual  message,  and,  no  matter  how  serious  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  may  be  affected  thereby,  commands  his  Demo- 
cratic followers  to  see  that  his  wishes  are  complied  with. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  and  thank  the  President  for  tearing  the 
mask  from  the  faces  of  his  Democratic  free-trade  followers. 

Our  esteemed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eandall]  will  hkrdly 
have  the  effrontery  to  parade  this  free-trade  banner  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  before  the 
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workingmen  as  the  gonfalon  of  protection  to  American  industry.  He 
cannot  again  with  any  consistency,  nor  without  belying  his  past  record, 
even  try  to  save  those  States  to  the  Democratic  party  next  fall,  as  he  did 
four  years  ago  I  If  the  Democratic  party  intends  to  commit  political 
hari-kari  by  passing  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  I  feel  very  sure  that  brother 
Randall  will  hardly  be  one  of  the  chief  mourners  at  the  sad  obsequies  I 

— Bound,  Record,  4182. 

JMills  bill— American  workmen,  20,000  condemn  it! 

Wo.  639. — The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"  PiTTSBUEG,  June  13. 

"  The  national  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel- Workers,  representing  over  twenty  thousand  skilled  iron 
workers,  to-day  took  a  decided  stand  on  the  tarifi  question  by  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed  to  any  reduction  of 
the  present  tariflF,  and  we  hereby  express  our  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  bill,  believing  as  we  do  that  its  adoption 
as  a  law  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  American  working- 
men,  and  we  respectfully  call  upon  our  representatives  in  Congress  to 
vote  against  it." 

— Buchanan,  Record,  5713. 
mills  bill,  amend  title  of. 

]Vo.  030. — The  seventy -eight  millions  of  reduction  contemplated  by 
the  Mills  bill  are  taken  from  the  American  people  and  given  to  the  for- 
eign exporter.  It  means  the  destruction  of  the  American  factories  unless 
their  owners  will  put  their  employes  on  the  labor  level  of  Europe ;  and 
when  they  are  extinct  the  price  of  foreign  goods  is  sure  to  advance. 

It  is  a  direct  assault  on  labor.  At  the  proper  time  a  motion  should  be 
made  to  amend  its  title  by  entitling  it  an  "An  act  to  destroy  American 
industry,  degrade  labor,  and  to  introduce  the  sweating  system  into  the 
country,  and  for  other  purposes." 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4004. 

Mills  bill  and  tree  trade  accounted  for. 

'No.  631. — The  Democratic  party  are  here  as  free-traders  by  reason  of 
unfair  elections  of  members  upon  that  side  of  the  House.  If  the  people 
of  these  United  States  were  permitted  to  put  their  ballots  into  the  boxes 
and  have  them  honestly  counted,  to-day  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
free  trade  in  this  Congress.  When  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  comes  here 
with  1,702  votes ;  when  Mr.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  comes  here  with  1,724 
votes,  and  when  I  come  here  representing  37,422  voters,  this  proves  that 
one  man  in  twenty  votes  in  the  South,  while  every  man  votes  in  Ohio. 
That  is  the  reason  why  these  gentlemen  are  here  in  behalf  of  free  trade. 
The  ten  districts  of  Georgia  elect  ten  representatives  to  this  Chamber, 
and  the  entire  ten  districts  cast  nearly  13,000  votes  less  than  are  cast  in 
the  one  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  yet  you  have  the  as- 
surance to  tell  me  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  Aoncern  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  the  North. 

— Kennedt,  Record,  4361. 
51ills  bill  and  the  present  law. 

Wo.  633. — What  has  become  of  this  farmers'  list  of  duties  in  the 
Mills  bill  ?  "  Gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth,"  every  one  of  them, 
except  the  following : 

•"  Rice.    Rice  flour.    Paddy,  or  rice  having  outer  hull  on.    Peanuts." 

There  is  nothing  mean  about  this;  is  there?    Oh,  no;  every  grain, 
all  meats,  vegetables,  potatoes,  hay,  and,  in  short,  everything  the  North- 
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em  farmer  raises,  dropped  quietly  out  of  the  present  dutiable  list,  while 
1  he  great  rice  and  less  important  peanut  crop  is  duly  cared  for.  (See  also 
Agiicultural  products.) 

"  — Stkublb,  Eecord,  4323. 

SliiSls  bill— A  party  measure. 

'No.  633. — Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  during  the  general  debate  on  this  bill,  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  I 
declared  my  purpose  to  offer  or  support  an  aniendment  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  manufactured  products  of  wool  to  an  average  ad  valorem  of 
25  per  cent.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  these  duties  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  faithfully  execute  the 
intention  then  expressed.  It  was  done  in  advance  of  the  authoritative 
action  of  the  conventions  of  m^  party,  both  in  my  own  State  and  at  St. 
Louis,  and  before  the  Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress  had  held 
any  conference  with  reference  to  the  line  of  poUcy  to  be  pursued  upon 
this  bill. 

In  good  faith  I  submitted  and  urged  before  our  party  council,  h^ld  in 
this  Hall,  the  amendment  mentioned ;  and  while  I  believe  it  ought  to 
have  been  adopted,  still  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  my  political 
associates  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  disturb  in  this  respect  the  meas- 
ure reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  bill  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  become  essentially  a  party  measure.  And  in  keeping 
with  its  councils  and  declarations  I  shall  yield  for  the  time  being  my  per- 
sonal inclinations  to  its  aggregate  wisdom  and  decline  to  break  its  ranks 
in  favor  of  any  individual  committal  or  conviction. 

— Lanhah,  Eecord,  6753. 

mills  bill — A  sectional  combine. 

No.  034. — Talk  about ''  combines  "  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  tariff 
wherever  it  can  be  done !  It  must  result  in  free  trade  for  Western  farm 
products  and  protection  to  those  of  the  South  and  East. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  American  people  paying  fifty  millions  to 
protect  a  sugar  industry  only  worth  all  told  about  six  anillions  per  annum? 
What  justice  is  there  in  the  Northern  farmer  or  stock-raiser  paying  the 
rice-raiser  and  cotton-grower  a  tribute  and  getting  nothing  in  return  ? 
We  seehere  the  result  of  "  the  combine  to  reduce  taxation."  This  "  com- 
bine "  simply  proposes,  in  its  supreme  selfishness,  to  strike  down  the 
weak  and  bolster  up  the  strong,  as  represented  in  this  House. 

Castor  beans  and  oil,  a  Southern  product,  is  protected  amply ;  Northern 
beans  and  peas  are  duty  free,  upon  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  babies 
cannot  tell  the  difierence  between  high-priced  oil  and  cheap  peas  and 
beans. 

— MoEEOw,  Eecord,  5791. 

Mills  bill— A  sectional  tariff. 

Ifo.  635. — Why,  gentlemen,  you  raise  the  sectional  question  your- 
selves in  the  bill  which  you  have  submitted  to  the  House — make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  sections  of  the  country  in  treating  one  section  to 
free  trade  and  low  duties  and  the  other  to  high  duties.  I  simply  stated 
the  feet.  That  fact  came  out  most  clearly  in  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Maine  [  Mr.  Dingley]  this  afternoon.  When 
he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  41  per  cent. — a  duty  equal  to 
the  average  duty  upon  articles  in  the  dutiable  list — how  readily  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  voted  that  proposition  down  and  insisted  on 
68jper  cent. 

'    If  you  look  at  the  schedule  you  will  find  that  while  the  duties  on 
Northern  productions  are  to-day  not  more  than  an  average  of  27  per  cent., 
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the  duty  on  Southern  productions,  including  the  high  duties  upon  sugar' 
and  rice,  is  more  than  75  per  cent.  Still,  when  we  ask  for  something 
like  a  fair  equalization  of  duties,  you  say  we  are  raising  a  sectional  ques- 
tion. •» 

— ^MiLLiKBN,  Record,  6566. 

mills  bill— A  Southern  partisan  measure. 

Wo.  636. — It  is  confessedly  a  partisan  measure,  and  was  framed  in 
the  interest  of  a  party  whose  leaders  appear  to  be  oblivious  to  the  oyer- 
whelming  social  and  economic  changes  wrought  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  bill  is  an  anachronism  ;  it  has  no  relation  to  this  era ;  it 
belongs  to  the  saddest  epoch  in  our  national  history,  the  period  between 
1824  and  1861.  During  that  period  slavery  dominated  our  national  coun- 
cils and  guided  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs,  in  hostility  to 
national  interests,  and  in  the  interest  of  free  trade  twice  threatened  war. 

"  The  opposition  to  the  protective  tariff  by  the  South  arose  from  two 
causes,  the  first  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the  second  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  policy  it  pursued ;  the  one  to  secure  the  foreign  market 
for  its  cotton,  the  other  to  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  at  cheap 
rates.    *    *    * 

"  A  manufacturing  population,  ^ith  its  mechanical  coadjutors,  in  the 
midst  of  the  provision  growers,  on  a  scale  such  as  the  protective  policy , 
contemplated,  it  was  conceived  would  create  a  permanent  market  for 
their  products  and  enhance  the  price,  whereas  if  this  manufacturing 
could  be  prevented  and  a  system  of  free  trade  adopted,  the  South  would 
constitute  the  principal  provision  market  of  the  country  and  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  North  supply  the  cheap  food  demanded  for  its  slaves."  *  *  * 

— Kellby,  Record,  3194. 

Hills  bill  as  passed. 

Xo.  637. — The  total  reductions  on  the  revenues  derived  from  im- 
porrs  by  the  bill  as  amended  amounts  to  $50,591,636,  of  which  $30,832,791 
are  reductions  on  the  dutiable  list  and  $19,758,845  are  reductions  from 
articles  placed  on  the  free-list.  These  are  small  reductions,  exceedingly 
moderate,  yet  this  bill  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  free-trade  measure. 

—Mills,  Record,  7342. 
Mills  bill— Canada  wants  it  badly. 

Wo.  638. — This  is  not  the  only  forum  where  the  Mills  bill  is  being  dis- 
cussed. It  is  being  discussed  by  our  neighbors  in  Canada  quite  as  much 
as  here,  and  perhaps  more  ably.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Tupper,  in  answer- 
ing to  Parliament  forhis  doings  at  Washington,  explaining  the  conces- 
sions made  to  the  United  States  and  why  made,  said : 

"  We  have  made  concessions,  as  I  have  said,  but  we  have  made  them 
with  the  avowed  object  of  placing  all  our  people,  not  only  the  fishermen, 
but  the  agriculturalists,  the  lumberman,  every  man  in  this  country,  in  a 
better  relation  with  the  United  States  than  he  was  before.  *  *  * 
What  is  the  result?  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon  this  treaty  before  Mr. 
Mills,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Meanp,  brings  forward  a  measure  to  do  what?  Why,  to  make 
free  articles  that  Canada  sends  into  the  United  States,  and  upon  which 
last  year  $1,800,000  of  duty  was  paid." 

— Allen,  Michigan,  Record,  4983. 

Mills  bill— English  emissaries  and  Calboun  disciples  are  its 
supporters. 

Hio.  639. — Pe'itions  come  here  from  the  men  in  the  mills,  the  facto- 
ries, and  workshops  of  the  countries,  from  the  manufacturers  who  give 
them  empiayment,  from  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers,  from  the  lumber- 
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aaen,  and  from  the  miners,  asking  for  the  preservation  of  this  policy,  and 
■jfor  the  defeat  of  the  Mills  bill  as  the  forerunner  of  its  destructioa ;  but 
'"where  are  the  petitions  from  the  people  anywhere  in  all  the  land  asking 
for  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  ?  Who  is  it  that  inspires  this  crusade 
against  the  industries  or  the  country  ?  Not  the  farmers,  not  the  manu- 
facturers, not  the  workingmen;  no,  not  these,  but  would-be  political 
economists,  with  learning  enough  to  be  dangerous;  disciples  of  Calhoun, 
who  have  never  been  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  government 
until  within  the  last  three  years,  and  whose  knowledge  of  any  industrial 
i^«ystem  is  of  one  that  is  dead,  and  into  which  the  question  of  wages  never 
entered,  and  English  emissaries  of  free  trade,  organized  for  the  conquest 
of  the  American  market. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Eecord,4321i 

Mills  bill— Effect  on  business  of'conntry. 

BTo.  640. — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr,  Scott]  say  in  debate  the  other  evening,  in  his  colloquy  with 
my  other  colleague,  Judge  Kelley,  that  this  bill  disturbed  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.    He  said : 
"  I  believed,  sir,  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  in 

'behalf  of  the  business  men  of  this  country,  whose  interests  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  even  the  discussion  of  this  bill  [derisive  cries  on  the  Ee- 
,publican  sidej,  to  make  every  endeavor  to  get  a  vote  on  the  hill  at  the 

-earliest  possible  date,  so  that  the  country  would  know — so  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  would  know — what  they  have  to  do  to  manage 
■their  own  affairs.    I  had  no  other  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  no  other 

•  object  in  view,  because,  as  a  business  man,  and  I  claim  to  be  one,  I  know 
that,  whether  this  bill  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  if  it 

-  should  become  a  law,  or  whether  it  may  be  detrimental,  during  its  agi- 
tation no  merchant,  no  manufacturer,  no  business  man  affected  by  it  can 
tell  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  he  can  do  or  ought  to  do  in  the  man- 

iagement  of  his  business."    [Derisive  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 
Now,  sir,  inasmuch  as  we  are  sure  this  bill  will  pass  the  House  sub- 

•fitantiaily  in  its  present  form,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  confession  of 
(that  business  representative  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
the  mere  agitation  of  this  bill  is  disturbing  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  that  no  merchant,  no  manufacturer,  no  business  man  knows  what 
he  should  do  or  can  do  until  the  fate  of  the  bill  shall  be  determined  7  If 
the  agitation  of  this  measure  causes  detriment  to  the  business  interests 

-of  this  country,  what  will  the  passage  of  the  bill  do  ? 

— Baynb,  Record,  5667. 

Mills  bill— Fanners  don't  want  it. 

Kfo.  641.— And  I  now  and  here  charge  that  not  a  single  petition  from 
;a  single  farmer  in  all  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  the  room  of  the 
•Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  asking  for  the  passage  of  the  "  Mills  bill " 
"Or  for  "  free  wool."  In  the  silence  of  that  committee-room  to-day,  un- 
iread,  "  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung,"  are  petitions  signed  by  thou- 
sanrls  of  farmers  asking  that  this  bill  be  not  passed,  or  at  least  that  the 
tariff  on  wool  be  not  removed.  These  petitions  have  gone  there,  and 
^there  they  slumber.  They  have  not  been  heard  of  here  officially  as  yet. 
These  "  gentlemen  hi  the  rural  districts  "  and  these  "  deluded  grangers  " 
liiave  sent  their  petitions,  innocently  supposing  they  would  be  read  and 
that  some  attention  would  be  paid  to  them  ;  but,  in  the  lauguage  of  Pat- 
jiek  Henry,  the  petitions  and  the  petitioners  have  been  "  spurned  with 
«ontempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne." 

— Allen,  Record,  4981. 
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Mills  bill— Foreign  preparations  Tor  its  passage. 

STo.  643.— Foreign  producers  are  already  preparing  for  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  They  are  already  establishing  agencies  in  the  TJnite^^ 
States  preparing  to  invade  and  occupy  this  market. 

I  have  among  my  notes  a  letter  from  Andris  Jochams,  of  Charleroi^ 
Belgium,  proprietors  of  the  La  Providence  Boiling  Mills,  which  give* 
unmistakable  evidence  of  preparation  for  the  passage  of  this  bill, 

"  Ohakleeoi,  le  14th  March,  1888. 

"  Dbab  Sies  :  I  beg  to  take  notice  that  we  have  appointed  Messrs. 
Weir,  Smith  and  Eogers  as  our  sole  and  general  agents  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  sale  of  our  architectural  iron,  as  per  circular- 
inclosed,  and  you  will  oblige  us  in  addressing  your  demands  to  them  in?, 
future.  ' 

''  With  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  duties  on  architectural  iron  and 
steel  in  your  country  we  will  soon  be  ready  to  oflfer  you  such  advantages- 
in  prices  and  quality  thatyou  will  find  a  nice  profit  in  importing  from  us."" 

The  American  public,  it  will  be  observed,  is  assured  that "  with  the 
prospect  of  reduction  of  duties  on  architectural  iron  and  steel  in  your- 
country  we  will  be  soon  ready  to  ofier  yon  such  advantages  in  prices' 
and  quality  that  you  will  find  a  nice  profit  in  importing  from  us."  Ee-- 
duced  duties  are  to  increase  their  profit  which,  for  the  time,  at  least,  is^ 
to  be  divided  so  as  to  give  to  the  American  iniporter  a  "nice  profit." 

— McKiNLBY,  Becord,  4756. 

Mills  bill,  gross  inequality  of. 

JTo.  643. — And  while  seeking  to  retain  this  high  rate  of  duty  on  so- 
necessary  an  article  of  food  as  sugar,  the  same  Democratic  majority 
place  on  the  free-list  the  products  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry,, 
of  the  grain-bag  manufacturing  industry,  of  the  brick-making  industry f. 
of  the  rough  building-stone  industry,  and  in  the  original  bill  as  indorsed 
at  St.  Louis,  the  lime  and  wood-pulp  industries,  and  such  products  or 
the  farm  as  wool,  peas,  beans,  vegetables,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  milk^ 
meats,  and  poultry ;  and  seriously  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, articles  such  as  we  can  produce  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of 
our  wants,  and  on  which,  for  that  reason,  the  import  duty  is  not  a  tax 
which  increases  the  burden  of  our  people,  but  a  benefit  to  all  classps. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6554. 

Mills  bill — Hovr  tbe  babe  came  to  be. 

Wo.  644. — I  may  pause  a  moment,  however,  in  passing,  to  eay  of  tfiiss 
measure  as  a  whole  that  in  its  inception  and  presentation  to  this  Honsei- 
it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  legislation.  Con- 
ceived in  darkness,  brought  forth  in  secrecy — its  parentage  carefully  con- 
cealed— it  was  at  last  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  anc^. 
Means  [applause],  where  the  majority  took  it  up  as  tenderly  as  though 
it  were  their  legiiimate  ofispring  and  hurriedly  brought  the  ''lump  of  de- 
formity "  into  this  House,  to  be  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  Ends' 
nursed  by  the  harlot  of  free  trade.  [Laugbterandapplausp.}  Btttwhat- 
ever  its  parentage,  whether  British  free-trader  or  the  Cobden  Club — 
either  of  whom  are  capable  of  the  outrage — justice  compels  me  to  siate« 
that  public  suspicion  does  not  attach  to  any  member  of  the  majority 
[laughter]  ;  and  in  further  vindication  of  their  high  character  it  will  b* 
no  violation  of  the  secrets  of  the  committee  room  to  state  that,  whens 
pressed  upon  this  point,  there  was  no  member  of  the  majority  so  lost  ta» 
all  sense  of  personal  pride  as  to  admit  the  pajrentage.    [Applause.} 

( See  also  No.  654.) 

— BtTBEOws,  Eecord,  3447.. 
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Mills  bill,  inconsistency  of. 

BTo.  645, — These  gentlemen,  therefore,  in  voting  to  put  lumber  on  the- 
free-list  as  a  means  of  preserving  our  forests,  voted  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  fuel  to  the  salt  works  of  the  Saginaw  Valley.  They  therefore  voted  to  in. 
crease  the  cost  of  making  salt  in  the  United  States.  They  therefore  voted  in 
favor  of  infireasing  the  cost  of  making  caustic  soda  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  are  bound  by  caucus  decree  to  retain  the  duty  on  caustic  soda. 
They  therefore  vote,  according  to  their  own  reasoning,  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  making  soap  and  crude  glycerine  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  finished  my  remarks  they  will  probably  vote 
■with  alacritjr,  if  not  with  understanding,  in  favor  of  putting  soap  and 
crude  glycerine  on  the  free-list.  With  equal  alacrity  and  without  th& 
slightest  regard  for  consistency,  they  will  probably,  when  we  come  to  the- 
dutiable  list  of  this  bill,  vote  to  retain  tte  duty  on  refined  glycerine.  In 
short,  there  is  no  consistency  whatever  in  the  pending  bill. 

— Adams,  Record,  5731. 

Mills  bill— Reductions. 

No.  646. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consideration,  named  by- 
compliment  the  "  Mills  bill,"  proposes  a  reduction  in  our  national  reve- 
nue of  $53,720,447,  based  on  importations  of  1887.  The  value  of  these  im- 
portations was  $79,879,108  on  the  free-list  and  $178,329,048  on  the  dutia- 
ble list,  or  a  total  of  $258,208,157.  The  bill  also  proposes  an  internal -reve- 
nue tax  reduction  of  $24,455,607,  which,  addpd  to  the  reduction  of  import 
duties,  gives  a  total  proposed  reduction  of  $78,176,054. 

— Fabqchae,  Record,  4484. 
Mills  bill  increasing  revenue. 

JTo.  647. — But  this  "  Mills  bill "  is  in  other  respects  a  most  remark- 
able docament  Regarded  simply  as  a  deyice  for  reducing  revenue,  with- 
out acknowledging  the  principle  of  protection,  this  bill  is  entirely  inade- 
quate. It  should  go  much  farther,  for  under  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  its  most  ardent  admirers  too  small  an  amount  will  be  saved  to. 
the  country  to  give  it  credit  as  a  revenue  bill.  Yet  it  is  quite  susceptible 
of  proof  that  it  would  not  only  not  reduce  the  revenue,  but  under  its 
operation,  should  it  become  a  law,  it  would  increase  the  revenues  by  more; 
than  $11,000,000  over  the  present  receipts,  so  that  as  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
revenue  it  is  an  utter  and  complete  failure. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3841. 

Mills  bill— Its  sectional  character. 

Hio.  648. — I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  ifact  that  the  farmers  oat  in 
the  Western  country,  when  they  buy  hoop-iron  to  put  on  their  barrels, 
or  for  any  of  the  various  purposes  for  which  hoop-iron  is  used,  if  they 
should  import  that  hoop-iron,  would  have  to  pay  under  this  bill  a  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  ton,  while  those  who  buy 
hoop-iron  in  the  Southern  States,  the  cotton-growing  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baling  their  cotton,  if  they  should  import  that  hoop-iron,  will  get 
it  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  WEBER.    The  same  kind  of  iron? 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  iron— the  same  quality,  the 
same  in  every  respect.  In  the  one  case  the  declaration  that  this  hoop- 
iron  is  to  go  upon  a  cotton-bale  admits  the  iron  free  to  the  farmer  or 
agricultural  producer  of  the  South,  while  the  declaration  of  the  farmer 
in  the  West  that  he  needs  this  hoop-iron  for  putting  on  a  barrel  or  for 
the  other  purposes  for  which  the  farmer  of  the  West  may  require  it, 
subjects  this  iron,  if  it  be  imported,  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  1  cent 
a  pound. 

— Baynb,  Record,  6419. 
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BTills  bill  increases  revenue. 

BTo.  649. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  1  trust  it  will 
not  become  a  law.  It  is  entitled  ''A  bill  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify 
"the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue."  In  my  opinion, 
.'Should  it  become  a  law  it  will  not  reduce  taxation,  it  will  not  decrease 
the  revenue,  nor  will  it  simplify  the  manner  of  collecting  it.  It  will 
change  the  articles  on  which  revenue  is  collected,  but  it  will  increase  in 
i;he  aggregate  the  revenue  therefrom  so  far  as  customs  duties  are  concerned. 
In  other  words,  the  reduction  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  articles  now 
on  the  dutiable  to  the  free-list  will  be  overcome  by  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  those  articles  on  which  the  rates  have  been  reduced.  Our  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  years  demonstrates  this  to  be  true.  That  we  Jbave 
a  surplus  revenue  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  all  will  concede.  How 
is  the  reduction  to  be  made?  That  is  the  controversy.  I  would  make  it 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  our  interests  and  with  a  desire  to  protect  our 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the  labor  and 
■capital  employed  therein,  and  not  with  a  declaration  of  war  against  them 
al);  as  I  find  in  the  Mills  bill,  now  under  consideration.  This  reduction 
should  be  made'  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  system,  not  by  its 
avowed  enemies. 

— GoFF,  Record,  3613. 

Jf  ills  bill — liabor  organizations  against  it. 

No.  650. — Whereas  it  is  now  apparent  to  every  workingman  that  the 
prevailing  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  and  the  proposed  reduction  of 
<luties  are  destroying  confidence  in  business,  reducing  wages  in  some  oc- 
cupations and  stopping  altogether  the  wa^es  in  others ; 

Therefore,  we,  the  workingmen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  mass  meet- 
ing assembled,  earnestly  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  and  agaiiist  any  and  all  measures  of  a  similar  character  which 
■threaten  the  labor  and  industry  of  our  country  and  propose  to  lower  the 
American  standard  of  wages,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  fellow-workingmen  in  aUparts  of  the 
land  to  rise  up  and  denounce  the  Mills  tariff  bill  as  a  menace  to  our  wel- 
fare and  to  our  rights  as  citizens,  which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  afforded  by  the  American  system  of  higli 
"wages,  and  we  denounce  as  a  fraud  the  free-trade  argument  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  country  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  duty  on 
imports,  except  as  we  choose  and  are  able  to  live  better  here  than  our 
'unfortunate  rivals  in  foreign  countries. 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  S'^nt  to  the  President  and 
-every  member  of  Congress." 

— Faequhae,  Record,  448-7. 
Slills  bill— ]Vo  demand  for  it. 

Wo.  051. — This  measure  is  not  called  for  by  the  jyeople ;  it  is  not  an 
American  measure,  is  inspired  hj  importers  and  foreign  producers,  most 
of  them  aliens,  who  want  to  diminish  our  trade  and  increase  their  own . 
•who  want  to  decrease  our  prosperity  and  augment  theirs,  and  who  have 
no  interest  in  this  country  except  what  they  can  make  out  of  it.  To  this 
is  added  the  influence  of  the  professors  in  some  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  who  teach  the  science  contained  in  books  and  not  that  of  prac- 
tical business.  I  would  rather  have  my  political  economy  founded  upon 
the  every-day  expprience  of  the  puodler  or  the  potter  than  the  learning 
•of  the  professor,  the  farmer  and  factory,  hand  than  the  college  faculty. 
Then  there  is  another  class  who  want  protective  tarifis  overthrown. 
They  are  the  men  of  independent  wealth,  with  settled  and  steady  in-- 
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comes,  who  want  everything  cheap  but  currency,  the  value  of  everything 
•clipped  but  coin — cheap  labor  but  dear  mpney.  Those  are  the  elements 
which  are  arrayed  against  us. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4751. 
SUills  bill— Xo  petitions  for  it,  many  against. 

No.  653 — I  do  not  recall  that  a  single  petition  has  been  presented 
asking  for  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill.  When  the  American  people  are 
interested  they  let  that  interest  be  known.  If  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  desired  the  passage  of  the 
Mills  bill,  think  you,  sir,  they  would  have  remained  so  long  silent?  Has 
not  nearly  every  gentleman  on  this  floor  received  many  petitions  in 
reference  to  the  copyright  bill,  the  pension  bills,  the  educational  bill,  the 
<Bwamp-land  bill,  the  direct-tax  bill,  and  numerous  other  measures  now 
pending  before  the  House?  Have  we  not  all  received  protests  against 
this  bill?  If  petitions  have  been  sent  here  favoring  its  passage  they 
have  be^  smothered  in  obscurity. 

— Shekman,  New  York,  Record,  4321. 

Jllills  bill— No  protection  to  farmers. 

'Xo.  053. — I  have  noticed,  however,  that  of  the  classes  of  people  sin- 
;gled  out  in  .this  discussion,  the  farmer,  laboring  man,  and  manufacturer 
Are  those  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  free-trader  in  profession  is 
the  devoted  friend  of  the  farmer,  likewise  of  the  laboring  man.  Oh, 
how  he  loves  them  I  As  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  that  Of  David, 
so,  if  you  will  let  him  tell  it,  is  the  soul  of  a  free  trader  knit  to  the  farmer 
and  laboring  man ;  but  these  being  thus  knit  together,  according  to  the 
"free-trader's  imaginings,  the  manufacturer  is  the  hated  and  detested  Saul 
who  is  ever  seeking  to  destroy  them.  I  think  I  have  shown  how  the 
Southern  free-trader's  soul  in  this  case  is  "  knit "  to  that  of  the  farmer. 
The  "  knitting  "  is,  in  so  far  as  every  product  of  the  farm  is  concerned,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  farmer  and  pinning  him  to  the  free-list.  Not  in  an 
•open,  frank,  manly  way,  but  by  quietly  dropping  him  out  of  sight  as  to 
practical  benefits,  while  holding  him  up  before  him  to  smile  upon  and 
<ieceive,  as  matter  of  fact. 

— Stettble,  Record,  4326. 

Hills  bill— Parentage  and  birth  of.    (See  also  Xo.  641.) 

No.  654.' — Yet,  with  all  your  boasted  promises,  you  have  produced, 
after  three  years  of  labor,  this  ghastly  abortion,  and  hope  it  may  be  the 
saviour  of  your  party.  But,  sir,  it  is  the  last  kick  in  the  dying  struggle 
•of  Bourbonism.  It  is  cowardly  in  its  birth,  sectional  in  its  essence,  par- 
tisan in  its  purpose,  and  destructive  in  its  effect.  It  was  conceived  in 
•disloyalty,  delivered  in  envy  of  the  prosperity  of  your  brothers  of  the 
North  and  West,  cradled  in  the  interest  of  Wall  street.  The  whisky 
Ting,  Great  Britain,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  South,  nursed  at  the  ma- 
licious breast  of  conquered  rebellion,  and,  serpent-like,  it  strikes  with 
venomed  fangs  at  the  innocent  children  of  the  fathers  that  punished 
your  treason. 

— Beumm,  Record,  5221. 

2IIiIIs  bill— On  tbe  free-trade  road. 

]Vo.  655.— The  first  cry  for  free  trade  in  England  was  made  precisely 
as  is  now  presented  in  this  bill — free  raw  material  and  a  slight  reduction 
in  manufactured  goods.  The  average  reduction  in  the  duty  on  goods  in 
this  bill  is  7  per  cent.,  and  40  per  cent,  is  retained,  while  nearly  all  raw 
material  produced  on  the  farm  is  duty  free. 

The  moment  this  policy  was  adopted' in  England  the  farmer  there 
commenced  to  suffer.    Rents  were  reduced  and  tenants  would  not  meet 
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the  reduction  even.  Millions  of  acres  were  turned  into  pasture  or  other 
grounds,  simply  because  the  farmer  could  not  sell  his  product  "  in  the 
free  market  of  the  world  "  for  sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  _  The  misery  in 
Ireland  resulting  from  free  raw  material  became  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able, and  in  England  the  farmers  and  peasantry  became  so  reduced  finan- 
cially that  their  condition  la  no  belter  than  the  "  shilling-per-day  hand  "■ 
in  the  coal-pit. 

— GiFFOED,  Eecord,  5791. 

Mills  bill— Partisan  and  sectional. 

Wo.  656. — ^A  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  no 
modification  of  the  bill  unless  it  was  suggested  by  the  majority.  So  the 
bill  is  distinctively  a  partisan  measure — more  exclusively  partisan  than 
any  measure  presented  to  any  United  States  Congress. 

The  bill  is  also  sectional  in  its  character.  It  is  framed  in  the  interest 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  as  against  the  North  and  Northeast.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  sectionalism,  it  raids  the  manufacturing  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  divide  booty  with  the  purely  agricultural.  It  is  legalized  commun- 
ism in  the  form  of  national  legislation. 

— Fabquhak,  Eecord,  4484. 

Mills  bill— Prepared  in  secret  and  enforced  in  caacns. 

Jfo.  -657. — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  whatever  the  fact  and  what- 
ever th«)  argument,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
I  speak  to  a  court  which  has  already  made  its  decision. 

How  can  I  feel  otherwise  when  I  recall  the  facts?  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  refused  to  let  any  laborer  or  any  manufacturer  t«ll  them 
about  the  facts,  refused  to  let  any  representative  make  to  them  any  argu- 
ment, and  then  withdrew  into  the  dark  privately  to  prepare  the  Mills- 
bill,  a  code  of  decisions  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Per- 
sians, altpreth  not.  This  was  the  first  step  in  their  great  drama,  which,  if 
it  is  successfully  carried  to  the  end,  will  be  a  tragedy  to  the  interests  of 
American  industry.  For  their  next  step,  confronted  with  the  parliament- 
ary necessity  of  taking  their  iron  codes  out  into  the  sunlight  of  the 
House  and  into  the  dangers  of  a  discussion,  forced  to  take  it  into  the 
House,  where  the  sacred  personnel  of  their  own  bench  needed  to  be  en- 
larged by  the  admission  of  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  majority,  there 
was  but  one  step  left,and  in  their  desperation  they  had  the  nerve  to  take 
it.  They  summoned  their  majority  and  imposed  an  oath  upon  every  one 
of  them  that  no  Democratic  member  should  vote  in  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment not  adopted  by  the  caucus,  no  matter  how  glaring  was  the  mistake, 
the  folly,  or  the  injustice  which  the  discussion  in  thQ  House  might  re- 
veal. 

— ^Phelps,  Eecord,  6684. 

Mills  bill— Progress  to  free  trade. 

Wo.  658. — You  have  inaugurated  free  trade  as  to  industries  that  have 
far  more  labor  in  them  in  the  Northern  States,  or  in  Eepublican  States 
or  districts,  than  in  many  industries  in  the  South,  or  the  Democratic  dis- 
tricts or  States,  which  you  still  retain  on  the  dutiable  list.  And  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  policy  it  this. 
I  asked  a  gentlemen,  a  member  of  this  House,  a  day  or  two  ago  why  he 
voted  to  place  on  the  free-list  an  industry  in  the  Northern  States,  or  a. 
Eepublican  district,  in  which  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  labor, 
while  in  another  industry,  in  a  Democratic  State  or  district,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  put  other  industries,  with  a  less  proportion  of  labor  in  them, 
on  a  similar  basis?  "Oh,"  said  he,  "  we  will  get  to  the  other  States  and 
idistricts  soon." 
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We  have  got  to  approach  this  thing  by  steps  in  whatever  we  can  get 
the  votes,  and  we  will  have  those  of  you  that  we  put  on  the  free-trmle 
list  to-day  to  help  us  two  years  hence  to  place  other  articles  on  the  free- 
list. 

— DiNGLKY,  Record,  6417. 

Slills  bill— Repudiated  by  150,000  laboring  men. 

HSo.  659.— 'I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read  within  my  time  a 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  signed  by  over  eight  hundred 
jnanufaeturers  of  the  ciiy  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  representing 
150,000  employes: 

"As  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oommittee,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  is  constructed  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  all  the  conditions  of  safety,  equity,  and  prosperity  for 
American  people  indicated  by  the  above  propositions,  we,_  the  under- 
eigned  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  its  approval  by  Congress." 

— Hakmeb,  Record,  6215. 

JSaills  bill— Six  Confederates  made  it. 

BTo.  600. — The  committee  consists  nominally  of  thirteen  membersi 
£ve  of  wUom  are  Bepublicans  and  eight  Democrats,  but  six  of  the  latter 
■come  from  States  recently  under  the  thraldom  of  slavery,  namely,  Texas 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia— these  States  thus  fur- 
nishing six-eighths  of  this  important  committee ;  and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly, for  while  there  are  nominally  five  Republican  members,  the  bill 
«ome8  solely  from  the  eight  Democratic  members,  not  one  of  the  Repub- 
licans having  been  permitted  to  see  the  bill,  or  even  to  know  a  single 
syllable  it  was  to  contain  until  it  had  been  published  to  the  country. 
JEvery  Republican  on  that  committee  might  as  well  have  been  at  their 
liomes  as  dancing  attendance  at  the  committee-room  while  this  bill  was 
being  formulated.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  there  were  thirteen  mem- 
"berson  that  committee;  there  were  but  eight,  the  five  appointed  from 
manufacturing  States  and  favoring  protection  were  absolutely  ignored ; 
they  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  comcuittee,  and 
were  not  recognized  as  having  any  right  to  act  or  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
deliberations ;  and  of  the  eight  practically  constituting  the  committee, 
six,  as  1  have  shown,  come  from  a  particular  section. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  4924. 

JHiUs  bill— Votes  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as  well  to  be  honest  about  this  matter.  Certain 
States  raise  rice.  Their  Representatives  wanted  it  protected.  Their 
votes  were  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill.  This  was 
ithe  "  condition  "  that  confronted  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
A  duty  of  over  100  per  cent,  is  put  on  rice  to  secure  votes.  A  like  condi- 
tion conlronted  the  committee  on  the  sugar  question,  and  it  was  met  and 
solved  in  the  same  simple  and  practical  way.  This  will  explain  a  remark 
made  in  the  Democratic  caucus  by  an  eminent  statesman,  who  is  always 
frank : 

''  That  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  the  committee  was  as  honest  as  it 
could  afford  to  be." 

Votes  were  needed ;  to  secure  them  any  and  every  principle  of  protec- 
tion, revenue  rieiorm,  and  free  trade  were  violated. 

It  was  neceesary  to  them  that  under  the  new  leadership  there  was  suffi- 
cient cohesive  quality  in  the  Democratic  party  to  pass  in  the  House  a  reve- 
Bue  bill;  consistency  and  principle  were  of  less  consequence  than  votes. 

(See  also  No.  1087.J  — Waenbe,  Missouri,  Record,  6623. 
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mills  bill  will  not  reduce  tariff  revenne. 

]Vo.  663.— Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  ostensibly  to  reduce  the 
revenue.  It  will  not  do  it.  Take  from  this  bill  its  internal  revenue 
features,  its  reduction  of  twenty- four  and  a  half  million  dollars  from  to- 
bacco and'  from  special  licenses  to  dealers  in  spirits  and  tobacco,  elimi- 
nate these  from  the  bill  and  you  will  not  secure  a  dollar  of  reduction  tO' 
the  Treasury  under  its  operation.  Your  |27,000;000  of  proposed  reduc- 
tion upon  the  free-list  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the. increased  revenues 
which  shall  come  from  your,  lower  duties ;  and  I  venture  the  prediction 
here  to-day  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  at  the  end  of  the  flacal 
year  1889  the  dutiable  listunder  itwill  carry  more  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury than  is  carried  into  the  Treasury  under  the  present  law,  because  with 
every  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  imports  you  stimulate  and  in- 
crease foreien  importation ;  and  to  the  extnnt  that  you  increase  foreign 
importations,  to  that  extent  you  increase  the  revenue. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4749. 

UliUs  bill— Wlio  firamed  it  ? 

No.  663.— Who  framed  the  Mills  tariff  bill?  That  is  a  conundrum, 
which  no  one  as  yet  has  solved,  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  charged  that 
many  of  its  provisions  were  framed  by  "Parsee"  Moore,  an  agent  for 
large  importing  firms  in  New  York.  When  the  charge  was  made,  there 
was  a  flush  of  rightous  indignation  hovering  over  the  features  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  an(L  interrogation  after 
interrogation  from  him  followed  fest  and  followed  fsBter,  but  there  was 
no  denial. 

— Pbtkbs,  Record,  4714. 

Mills  bill— Wbose  work  is  it  ? 

Wo.  664. — This  bill  is  generally  believed,  in  its  taxing  provisions,  tO' 
have  been  the  work  of  an  alien-born  resident  of  the  United  States,  him- 
self engaged  in  no  productive  industry  or  labor  whatever,  a  mere  repre- 
sentative of  middlemen  interested  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

It  is  ftirther  Understood  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  adopted  his  propositions  with  only  the  modifications  necea- 
sary  to  get  sufficient  Democratic  sujjport  to  pass  the  bill.  But  whatever 
its  origin  or  manner  of  completion,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  imported  and  used  in  this  country. 
This  also  means  a  less  amount  of  American  goods  manufactured  and  used 
here.  This,  in  turn,  means  less  capital  employed  here  in  industry, 
fewer  laborers  finding  employment,  more  money  sent  abroad  in  payment 
for  imported  goods,  less  money  accumulated  at  home,  and  a  serious  check 
to  American  enterprise  and  development.  For  agriculture  it,  also  means 
fewer  mouths  to  feed  or  less  wage-money  to  buy  wiih  and  diminished 
home  consumption ;  less  money  for  wool  and  death  to  the  sheep. 

The  bill  has  already  had  the  efiect  of  diminishing  .by  one-half  the- 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  carpet  manufactories 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

— Kban,  Record,  4255. 

mils  bill  worse  than  the  two  Morrison  bills. 

Wo,  665. — But  the  Mills  bill,  worse  than  its  two  predecessors  in  the 
Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses,  is  formed  upon  a  different 
theory.  The  two  Morrison  bills  were  fair  in  one  respect  at,  least,  that 
they  reduced  the  duties  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike.  '  They  sur- 
rendered the  profits  of  our  industries  and  the  wages  of  our  workmen  to 
to  the  foreigner,  as  this  bill  does,  but  they  treated  all  to  the  same  dose  of 
apoison. 
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The  Mais  bill,  however,  seeks  to  reduce  our  revenues  not  only  by  sur- 
rendering the  vantage  ground  which  Americans  occupy  in  the  fields  of 
labor  and  industry,  but  it  selects  certain  sections  of  the  country  for  par- 
ticularly severe  punishment. 

Look  at  my  own  State,  Maine,  for  instance.  That  is  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic nor  a  doubtful  State ;  and  the  Mills  bill  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  almost 
all  its  great  industries. 

Now,  what  do  you  gentlemen  leave  to  Maine  after  making  sure  the  de- 
struction of  her  lumber,  stone,  wool,  potatoes,  and  starch  industries ;  her 
fisheries  and  her  ship-yards  ? 

«-„    ^.,.  — MiLLiKBN,  Eecord,  4251. 

niills  bill.  ' 

ISO.  666.— See  Appendix,  No.  1254. 
Mills  biU— Tote  on.    (See  BTo.  1087.) 
miners  and  farmers  made  to  suffer  in  redactions. 

No.  667.— The  President  and  his  party  claim  that  their  special  object 
is  to  reduce  the  revenue  without  injuring  any  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country.  If  all  the  dutiable  articles  now  imported,  generally  referred 
to  as  raw  material,  were  put  upon  the  free-list  it  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nue only  about  twelve  millions.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  on  the  different  dutiable  raw  materials  imported  dur- 
ing the  year  1886 : 


Ooal-tar  d^es ,  $622,686 

Fotasb 104,716 

Soda _ 1,448,263 

Cioea 581,000 

Copper  ore 108,096 

Hemp 194,136 

Manila 626,895 

Jute. 293,788 

Slsal-grass _ 493,761 

Hay _  184,361 


Hops 

Iron  ore . 
Marble.... 

Bait. 

Lumber.. 

Zinc 

Wool..™., 


257,917- 
«35,19» 
229,672; 
706,324 
867,849- 
88,900' 
5,126,108 


TotaL 12,419,690' 

— Symes,  Record,  4306-7. 
Money— Porcliasing  power  of  a  dollar. 

Wo.  668. — ^I  addressed  a  letter  to  John  W.  Wimer,  Bumettsville, 
Ind.,  who  has  been  a  merchant  since  1856,  and  asked  him  to  give  m& 
from  his  books  the  price  of  certain  domestic  articles  in  1858,  and  the 
price  of  the  same  quality  of  goods  at  this  time,  I  naming  the  articles.  I 
submit  the  list  and  prices : 


Articles. 


Worth  In 

Worth  In 

1858. 

1888. 

$0.16  J^- 

$0.18 

m;4 

M}4 

■12^^ 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.65 

.40 

.40 

.33  >4 

6.00 

4.00 

One  pound  Bio  coffee* 

One  pound  good  brown  sugar 

One  yard  prints  (calico) 

gneyard  wide  sheeting .'. 
ne  yard  jeans,  6  ounce,  wool  filling. 
One  yard  flannel,  4J^  ounce,  twilled . 
Five  pound  blanket,  all  wool 


'  *See  the  reason  for  the  advance  In  price  oC  coffee  elsewhere. 

The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Indiana 
than  they  were  in  1858.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  a/protective  tariff 
the  laborer  gets  his  goods  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  under  free  trade,  and 
also  gets  higher  wages.  The  result  is,  he  lives  80  per  cent,  better  under 
protection  than  he  did  under  free  trade. 

— Owen,  Record,  5544. 
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Monopolies— (^reat  Britain  tiie  greatest. 

3fo.  689.— Mr.  Chairmm,  I  hear  from  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber 
much  said  about  monopolies  I  have  heard  that  same  song  for  more  than 
a  half  score  of  years.  In  fact,  the  ghost  of  monopoly  is  always  with  them, 
on  all  occasions  and  for  all  purposes,  ready  to  aid  and  assist  them  when 
reason  is  dethroned  and  arguments  will  not  prevail.  And  yet  no  one 
here  arises  to  defend  or  excuse,  but  all  are  ready  to  condemn  them.  I 
know  of  no  connection  bstween  a  protective  tariff  and  monopolies.  In 
.fact,  the  very  object  of  a  tariff  is  to  protect  the  weak  until  they  become 
strong.  No  country  in  the  world  has  more  monopolies  than  free-'rade 
England.  Bat  I  can  imagine  no  monopoly  so  widespread  and  disastrous, 
and  so  humiliating  to  witness,  none  that  would  so  crush  out  the  spirij;  of 
our  people,  as  the  monopoly  of  Great  Biitain  upon  the  markets  and  in- 
•dustries  of  this  country.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  travel  through  this  country,  from  one  end  to 
"the  other,  and  see  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  people,  when  I  see  the 
fichool-honses,  the  churches  and  colleges,  the  learning  and  intelligence, 
when  I  see  the  cultivated  farms,  with  the  seeders  and  mowers  moving  in 
all  directions,  as  the  seed  time  and  harvest  come,  when  I  see  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  villages  and  cities,  I  see  something  for  every  willing 
"hand  to  do.  I  see  comfortable  homes  and  houses  for  all  classes  of  our 
■people,  which  I  kno  if  to  be  the  fruits  of  well-paid  labor,  and  I  contrast 
this  country,  in  ite  grandeur  and  glory,  with  the  countries  where  free 
trade  abounds  with  a  pride  and  satisfaction  which  I  caimot  describe. 
I  Applause.]. 

Go  to  England,  and  you  will  find  her  streets  and  public  places  thronged 
with  a  badly- fed,  badly-clothed,  and  destitute  people,  seeking  a  few  hours 
of  work  to  buy  bread  for  hungry  wives  and  children. 

— Caswell,  Eecord,  3891. 

^monopolies  not  protected. 

No.  670. — You  say,  sir,  that  the  protective  system  fosters  monopoly. 
I  point  you  to  coaloil,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad ;  to  anthracite  coal,  to 
Wockl  in,  to  whisky.  Wbich  of  these  interests  is  protected?  Whoever 
heard  of  laying  an  impost  duty  on  a  telegraph,  railroad,  coal-oil,  anthra- 
cite coal  ?  Show  me  a  monopoly  that  is  more  exacting  than  any  other, 
more  powerful,  more  damnable  in  its  evil  effects  than  any  other,  and  I 
will  show  you  that  it  is  of  a  product  that  is  not  imported  atall,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  any  tariff  duty. 

No,  sir !  Wall  street,  with  its  etonk-jobbing ;  the  railroad  combines  of 
-the  country,  with  their  transportation  tyrannies  ;  the  unlimited  franchises 
and  unbridled  license  of  corporations,  and  the  internal-revenue  monster 
are  the  sources  of  your  monopolies.  But,  sir,  if  we  are  to  have  monopoly, , 
let  it  be  our  own,  within  our  reach,  under  our  own  laws,  and  of  our  own 
kith  and  kin,  rather  than  under  the  merciless  heel  of  the  foreigner,  be- 
yond our  reach,  not  under  our  control,  not  subject  to  our  laws,  not  inter- 
ested in  our  welfare,  sharing  none  of  our  blessings,  beaiing  none  of  our 
burdens,  enjoying  none  of  our  greatness,  fearing  our  competition,  antag- 
onizing our  progress,  and  hating  our  free  institutions.  It  we  must  have. 
a  dt:vil  let  it  be  one  that  we  know  and  that  we  may  in  time  subdue, 
rather  than  one  we  do  not  know  and  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  reach 
and  control. 

— Bbumm,  Eecord,  5220. 

Monroe  (Pres.)  for  protection.  , 

Wo.  671. — Monroe  was  j'lst  aa  decided  in  hia  utterances.  In  his  in- 
augural, March  5,  1817,  he  says : 

"  Our  manufaclures  will  likewke  require  the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of, 
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the  Oovernment.  PossesBing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of 
our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we  have 
done  on  supplies  from  other  countries. 

"  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market  for  our  own  ma- 
terials, as  by  extending  the  competition  it  will  enhance  the  price  and 
protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign  markets." 

And  in  his  first  annual  message,  December  2, 1817,  he  reiterates  these 
views : 

"  Our  manufactures  will  require  the  continued  attention  of  Congress. 
The  capital  employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the  knowledge  re- 
.quired  in  the  machinery  and  fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures 
is  of  great  value.  Their  preservation,  which  depends  on  due  encourage- 
ment, is  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation.  Under  this 
-impression  I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defense 
•and  independence  of  the  country." 

— Jaues  Monboe. 

mortgages — Attacks  on  Western  credit. 

Jfo.  673. — The  constant  parade  on  this  floor  of  the  indebtedness  of 
•the  West  to  the  East  is  both  silly  and  unbusinesslike.  If  yoU  alarm  the 
Eastern  investors,  you  cut  oflf  the  supply  of  capital  that  is  necessary  to 
■the  opening  up  of  a  new  country,  and  then  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"Western  banker.  I  trust  for  your  own  interests,  this  part  of  your  asser- 
-tions,  calculated  to  inflame  one  section  against  another,  will  cease.  With- 
out credit  Western  lands  are  comparatively  valueless  to  the  poor  man. 
In  order  to  carry  out  your  mad  schemes  of  free  trade  in  this  country  you 
sre  ready  to  rob  him,  first  of  his  credit,  then  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
reducing  him  to  a  level  with  the  peasantry  of  France,  Russia,  Germany 
imd  Ireland. 

— ^Dabungton,  Record,  4423. 

Hortgages  in  JHieliigan. 

]Vo.  673. — But  let  us  go  back  to  the  subject  of  mortgages  in  Michi- 
gan, for  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  told;  one  phase  of  the  subject  has 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  There  are  in  Michigan  about  25,000  farm- 
ers who  came  from  foreign  climes,  moat  of  them  from  lands  where  free 
trade  is  the  law.  They  left  their  native  places  solely  with  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  condition,  inspired  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  owning 
the  soil  they  were  to  till,  believing  that  under  our  laws  all  true  wealth 
comes  from  the  kind  earth.  They  are  frugal,  industrious  citizens ;  they 
broueht  to  the  State  their  savings,  and  the  25,000  added  to  our  wealth 
$4,563,188.  This  money  they  invested  in  Michigan  farm  lands,  borrow- 
ing 111,191,714,  making  a  total  investment  of  $15,824,902.  To-day  their 
farms  are  worth  at  a  low  valuation  $65,000,000.  These  adopted  citizens 
have  added  $50,000,000  to  their  own  possessions,  augmenting  the  wealth 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  sum,  all  from  an  investment  of  less  than  $16,- 
000,000,  three-fourths  of  which  was  originally  in  mortgages.  Let  me  add, 
in  concluding  this  reference  to  farm  mortgages  in  Michigan,  that  the  re- 
port from  which  I  quote  states  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  but  1,667 
mortgages  were  foreclosed  for  nonpayment,  and  part  of  the  lands  sold 
"were  rweemed. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6833. 
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Mortgages— IVhy  tliey  exist. 

No.  674. — The  aggregate  number  and  amount  of  the  mortgages  reBt- 
ing  upon  the  farms  of  the  Western  States,  which  have  been  so  absurdly- 
exaggerated  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bland],  do  not  indi- 
cate that  the  farmers  of  that  region  have  been  growing  poorer.  People 
who  are  connected  with  the  loaning  of  money  to  the  farmers  o  f  the  J^orto- 
weat  and  the  West  will  state  very  promptly  to  any  gentlemen  who  in- 
■  quires  of  them  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  which  they  loan  is  loaned 
either  for  the  purpose  of  improving  property  already  owned  by  the  bor- 
rower, or  for  the  purpose  of  buying  out  his  neighbor,  who  has  decided  to 
go  West  and  settle  in  some  of  the  great  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  Ohio  farmer  taken  with  this  fever  decides  to  sell  his  farm  and  does 
sell  it.  Now,  who  buys  that  farm?  I  undertake  to  say  that  of  the  farms 
sold  under  such  circumstances  in  the  great  agricultural  States  of  this' 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  98  per  cent,  have  been  bought  by  other 
farmers,  either  adjoining  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  in  order 
to  pay  the  money  "  cash  down,!'  so  that  the  emigrant  can  have  it  on  hancB 
to  speculate  or  to  buy  a  home  with  when  he  reaches  his  destination,  th^ 
purchaser  borrows  the  money  and  places  a  mortgage  upon  both  farms, 
and  pays  it  off  at  his  leisure. 

— Grosvenob,  Record,  4652. 

N. 

STational  banking  system  and  workingmen.    (See  'So,  67.) 

National  contentment. 

No.  675. — Employment,  not  cheapness,  is  the  mainspring  of  national 
contentment.  Internal  production  and  internal  consumption  are  the  best 
tests  of  national  prosperity. 

— McCoMAs,  Record,  3839i 

^rational  debts  contrasted.    (See  Bfo.  159.) 
National  and  industrial  prosperity  and  tariff. 

5fo.  676. — It  is  a  fact  from  which  there  is  no  escape  that  under  onr- 
tariff  legislation  there  has  been  a  steady  cheapening  of  the  product  of  the 
factory ;  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods ;  of  all  kinds  of  textiles ;  of  furniture, 
household ^oods,  iron,  steel,  pottery,  tools,  glass  and  glassware,  machinery, 
and,  in  fact,  every  manufacture  furnished  by  our  home  industries.  But,,, 
sir,  it  is  said  that  our  tariff  legislation  robs  the  farmer ;  that  it  impover- 
ishes his  industry,  although  it  is  admitted  that  our  national  growth  and 
progress  is  the  marvel  of  the  age.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  but  the 
sum  of  the  individual  prosperity,  of  its  people.  How  could  the  nation 
secure  this  wondrous  development  if  it  be  true  that  its  greatest  industry, 
one  in  which  one-seventh  or  9,000,000  of  its  people  are  directly  concerned; 
one  that  is  the  very  bed-rock  of  its  social,  political,  and  industrial  system, 
is  plundered  of  its  substance  by  class  or  unjust  legislation  ? 

Has  the  nation  prospered  ?  Dur,ng  the  ten  years  preceding  1880  our 
increase  in  manufactures  more  than  equaled  that  of  France  and  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  In  a  period  of  twenty  years  the  valuation  of  our  real 
and  personal  property  adVanced  from  $16,159,616,000  to  $43,642,000,000 
and  in  the  same  period  our  money  circulation  was  quadrupled.  In  the 
meantime  we  built  railroads  sufficient  in  length  to  more  than  five  times- 
encircle  the  globe.    All  this  has  been  done  under  protection. 

— Browne,  Indiana,  Record,  3535.. 
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Sfational  loans.     • 

Wo.  W7.—Naiional  loans,  from  July  4, 1776,  to  JimeSO,  1880. 

Title  of  loans.  lasues. 

Loan  trom  farmers-general  ot  iYance....._ $181600  m 

Frencli  loan  of  18,000,000  llTres 3267*000  00 

Loan  trom  Spain  In  1781 'l7i'oi7  IS 

French  loan  of  10,000,000  liyres ...",  i  815  000  00 

Frencli  loan  of  6,000,000  Uvres 1  089000  00 

HoUand  loan  OJ  1782 2,'o0o'oo0  00 

Holland  loan  ot  1784 8<)0  000  00 

Holland  loan  of  1787 400  000  00 

Holland  loan  ot  1788 400000  00 

Debt  due  foreign  otacers 186'988  78 

Hoiiand  loan  of  1790 „ 1,200,000  00 

Holland  loanot  March,  1791 ; 1,000  000  00 

Holland  loan  ot  September,  1791 „...  a  40o'oOO  00 

Antwerp  loan  ot  1791, 820,000  00 

Holland  loan  of  December,  1791 : 1,200,000  00 

Holland  loan  ot  1792 1,180,000  00 

Holland  loanot  1793 400  000  00 

Hollind  loanot  1794 1  20o!o00  00  ■ 

Temporary  loan  of  1789 'igi  ejg  81 

Temporary  L  an  ot  1790 65  000  00 

Subscription  loan  ot  1791 2  000,000  00 

Temporary  loan  from  Bank  ot  North  America 'l66,'696  66 

Temporary  loan  ot  1792 400  000  00 

Temporary  loan  of  1793 800,000  00 

Temporary  loan  from  Bant  ot  New  York , 200,000  00 

Temporary  loan  ot  March,  1794 , 1,000,000  OO 

Temporary  loan  of  June,  1794 1,000,000  00 

Temporary  loan  ot  December,  1794 2,000,000  00 

Temporary  loan  ot  February,  1795 800,000  00 

Temporary  loan  ot  March,  1795  (A) ; 600,000  00 

Temporary  loan  of  March,  1795  ,B) 600,000  00- 

Temporary  loan  ot  March,  1796  (C; 600000  00- 

rive-ind-one  halt  per  cent,  stock  of  1795 1,848  900  00  ■ 

Pour-and-one-halt  per  cent,  stock  ot  1795 176,000  00 

Temporary  loan  trom  Bank  ot  New  'Xbrk 320,000  00 

Temporary  loan  of  1798 200,000  00  ■ 

Six  per  cent,  loan  of  1796 80,000  00 

Navy  six  per  cent,  stock 711,700  00 

Bight  per  cent,  loans  of  1798  and  1800 6,481,700  00 

Louisiana  6  per  cent,  stock 11,260,000  00 

Exchanged  0  per  cent,  stock  ot  1807 6,294,061  12. 

Converted  6  per  cent,  stock  ot  1807  1  859,850  70 

Six  per  cent,  loanot  1810 2,760,000  00  ■ 

Six  per  cent,  loanot  1812 8,134,700  00 

Temporary  loan  o!  1812 _ 2,150000  00 

Treasury  notes  ot  1812.„ 5,000,000  00 

Exchanged  6  per  cent,  stock  ot  1812 2,984,746  ^!t 

Slxceen  million  loan  ot  1813 „..  18,109,387  43 

Treasury  notes  of  1813 6,000.000  00 

Seven-and-one  halt  million  loan  of  1813 8,498,681  96 

Treasury  notes  of  March,  1814 10,000,000  00 

ten-mllUon  loanot  1814 9,919,476  26 

Six  million  loan  ot  1814 6,384,134  80 

Undesignated  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1814 '       716103  37 

Mississippi  stock 4,282,036  91 

Temporary  loan  of  1814 1,450,000  02 

Treasurynotesot  December,  1814 8,318,400  00 

Dlrecttaxloan  of  1816 200.000  00 

Temporary  loan  of  February,  1816 226  000  00 

Seven  per  cent  loan  of  1815 9,070,386  00 

Treasury  notes  ot  1816 ;4,969,400  00 

Small  treasurynotesot  1815 3,392  994  OO 

Treasury-note  stock  ot  1815.„ 1,506,342  10 

Temporary  loan  of  March,  1816 1,160,000  08 

Six  per  cent,  loan  011815 12,286,147  60 

Five  per  cent,  loan  of  1816 7,000,000  06 

Five  percent,  loan  of  1820 ; 999,909  10' 

Slxpercent.  loanot  1820 2,000,000  03 

Five  percent,  loanot  1821 4,736,296  30 

BschODged  6  per  cent,  stock  ot  1822 56,704  70 
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Title  ot  loans.  lasnes. 


Four  and-a-halt  per  cent,  loan  of  Hay  2i,1821 

Ezcbangecl  tour-and-a-halt  percent  stock  of  1824.. 

Four-and  ahalf  per  cent,  loan  of  May  26, 1824 

EsctiaDged  £our-and-a.lialf  per  cent,  stock  of  1825.. 

Treasury  notes  prior  to  1846« 

Loan  ot  1841 

Loan  of  1812 

Loanot  1843 

Treasury  notes  of  1846— 

Loanot  1846 

Mexican  Indemnity  stock 

'Treasury  notes  of  1847 

:  Loanot  1847 

^Bounty  land  scrip 

Loanot  1848. 

Texas  indemnity  stock. 

Treasury  notes  of  1857 

Loan  of  1858 

Loan  of  1860 

Treasury  notes  of  1848 

Loan  of  February,  1861 

Treasurv  notes  of  1861 „ , 

Oregon  War  debt 

Loan  If  July  and  August,  1861 

Old  demand  notes 

Seyen-thlrtles  ot  1861 

FiTe-twentles  of  1862 

Legal,  tender  notes 

Temporary  loan 

Certificates  of  indeotedness 

Fractional  currency 

Loanot  1863 „ 

One-year  notes  of  1863 

Two  year  notes  o£  1863 

Coin  certtflcates 

<!oinpound  Interest  notes rt. 

Ten-forties  of  1864 _ 

Five-twenties  of  March,  1864 

Five-twenties  of  June,  1864 , 

■Sev  n  tnirtlesof  1864  and  1865 

Navy-pension  fund. 

Five-twenties  of  1865 

Consols  of  1885 

Consols  ot  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Tbree  per  cent,  certificates 

Certifloatea  of  indebtedness  of  1870 

Five  per  cent,  loan  of  1881 

Cart'flcatesof  deposit 

Four-and-a-half  per- cent,  loan  of  1891 

Four  per  cent,  loan  of  1907 

Betundlng  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1790 

Deferred  6  per  cent,  stock „ 

Three  per  cent,  stock 


6,000,000  OT 

4,454,727  90 

6,000,000  OB 

1,639,336  10 

47,002,900  06 

6,672,976  80 

3,343,886  08 

7,004,231  83 

7,637,800  06 

4,999,149  40 

803,673  96 

26,122,100.02 

28,230,350  00 

233  075  00 

16,000  000  00 

6,000,000  00 

52,778,900  00 

20,000,000  00 

7,022,000  no 

10,010.900  00 

18,415,000  00 

35,364,450  00 

1,090,850  00 

189,321.3.50  00 

60,030,000  00 

139,999,750  00 

614,771,600  00 

1,640,659,947  00 

716,099,247  16 

561,763,241  65 

368  720,079  6l 

76,000,000  00 

44,520,000  00 

166.480,000  00 

981,134  830  46 

266,695,440  00 

196,118,300  00 

3,882,600  00 

125,661,300  00 

826,992,500  00 

14,000,000  00 

203,327,250  00 

332,998,950  00 

379,618,000  00 

42,589,350  00 

85,155,000  00 

678,362  41 

617,994,150  00 

601,600,000  00 

250,000,000  CO 

739,480,800  00 

411,012,750  00 

21,018,000  00 

80,088,397  76 

14,619,328  76 

19,719,237  39 


$10,690,055,968  32 

—From  McKee'8  Hand  Book,  1885. 
National  movement  mnst  go  forvrard,  cannot  go  back. 

Wo.  678. — This  nation  caifnot  stand  still  and  will  not  retrograde.  It 
has  hitherto  sone  forward  upon  the  lines  marked  for  it  by  New  EDgland. 
The  South  has,  reluctantly  it  may  be,  adopted  many  of  her  id^as,  and 
the  South,  if  she  ever  expects  to  become  rich  and  great,  will  have  to 
adopt  more  of  them.  The  first  gun  at  Lexington  told  of  the  patriotism 
of  New  England's  sons  when  her  liberties  were  in  danger,  and  her  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  message  will  equally  show  her  loyalty  and 
coutaKe  wben  her  industrial  prosperity  is  threatened. 

— Gallinqeb,  Kecord,  3693. 
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National  prosperity. 

Jfo.  679.— Mr.  ChairmaD,  we  will  change  the  scene  now.  After  Bu- 
chanan came  the  grandest  statesman  of  our  civilization,  he  who  did  so 
much  for  his  country,  for  liberty,  and  the  Union— Abraham  Lincoln— 
and  with  him  came  the  Republican  party,  and  with  it  protection  to  our 
industries,  our  homes,  our  flag;  and  since  then  we  have  prospered  as 
never  before  has  nation  prospered.  We  will  prove  it  from  the  pases  of 
our  census  reports.  Let  them  tell  the  magical  story. 
..J^oH^n^f  J*^"®°^  our  real  estate  was  $6,973,006,049;  in  1880  it  was^ 
$13,036,512,952,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  1860  we  had  in; 
the  United  States  163,110,720  acres  of  improved  land,  while  in  1880  we 
had  287,211,845  acres,  an  increase  of  76  per  cent.  In  1860  cur  farms  were 
valued  at  $8,200,000,000 ;  in  1880  at  $10,197,000,000,  an  increase  of  over 
300  per  cent.  In  1860  our  farmers  raised  173,104,924  bushels  of  wheat— 
m  tariff-for-revenue  times— and  found  comparatively  a  poor  market  for 
it ;  while  in  1880  they  raised  498,549,868  bushels  of  wheat— in  protective- 
tariff  times— and  every  peck  of  it  was  in  demand  at  a  good  price.  In 
1860  they  produced  838,794,742  bushels  of  corn,  while  in  1880  they  raised 
of  corn  1,717,434,543  bushels.  These  figures,  relative  to  oiir  grain  are 
actually  bewildering— an  increase  exceeding  the  entire  production  of 
1860.  A  magnificent  showing  for  our  agriculturists.  And  they  had  a 
splendid  home  market  for  it.  Destroy  that  market  and  where  will  they 
sell?    Foreign  countries  bought  all  they  wanted,  all  they  needed  of  us.. 

— Gorp,  Record,  3615.. 

Hfew  England  capital. 

'No.  680.^0f  the  total  capital  invested  they  employ  within  their  own- 
borders  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  more  than  one- fifth  of  allj 
of  the  total  value  of  material  used  they  consume  nearly  seven  hundred 
millions,  over  one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  and  they  yield  in  products  of" 
manufacture  nearly  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  about  one-fifth 
of  all  And  yet  it  is  coolly  proposed  by  hostile  legislation  to  strike  down 
this  great  wealth-producing,  tax-paying  section  of  our  country,  the  sec- 
tion from  which  came  the  money  to  bind  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  bands  of  iron,  which  out  of  her  abundance  has  built  Westerji 
railroads  and  Western  cities,  and  which  to-day  stands  with  open  hand 
and  generous  ^urse  ready  to  help  rehabilitate  the  South  whenever  in 
good'  faith  she  is  invited  so  to  do. 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3689. 

New  England  can  stand  firee  trade  better  tlian  the  Sontli- 
and  West. 

STo.  681.— I  tell  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  protective 
tariff  that  they  must  not  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
aiming  their  blows  against  New  England.  The  New  England  manufac- 
turer is  the  man  who  has  least  interest  of  all  other  classes  of  men  in  the 
preservation  of  the  protective  system.  He  is  interested  in  it,  indeed,  but 
others,  and  all  others,  are  interested  more.  If  I  were  to  name  the  order 
in  which  the  different  classes  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  I  would  say,  first,  the  laborers  everywhere,  in  whatever  field 
they  wipe  the  sweat  from  their  brow ;  more  than  any  manufacturers  are 
the  wage-receiving  men  of  this  country  interested  in  its  preservation. 
The  blow  hits  them  first,  and  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  and  they  are 
coming  to  understand  it  all  over  the  land.  First,  the  men  who  work  in. 
manufactories,  the  artisans,  are  hit ;  next,  agriculturalists  and  the  men 
who  work  on  farms ;  next,  manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not  as  well  established  and  where  the  industries  may  in- 
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■deed  be  said  even  now  to  be  infant  industries ;  next,  those  engaged  in 
transportation ;  next,  those  engaged  in  merchandise ;  and  last,  and  least, 
if  you  please,  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

— Senator  Plait,  Eecord,  1018. 

BTew  England  cotton  factories.    (See  No,  149.) 

New  England  getting  too  ricli. 

Bfo.  683.— Yes,  they  say  we  are  getting  too  rich,  and  that  our  manu-, 
factures  are  giving  too  good  markets  to  our  farmers,  who  are  getting  too 
profitable  returns  for  their  products ;  that  our  farm  lands  are  becoming 
too  valuable ;  that  our  workingmen  are  receiving  too  great  wages ;  that 
our  mannfactories  are  building  up  too  many  beautiful  and  thrifty  towns; 
too  many  comfortable  iand  cozy  homes ;  erecting  too  many  public  school- 
houses  for  poor  and  rich  alike ;  afltording  too  many  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrious hands  and  busy  brains  to  convert  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the 
power  of  our  rivers,  the  treasures  of  our  forests,  and  all  our  manifold 
resources  into  that  which  gives  comfort  and  joy  to  mankind;  and  that 
all  this  thrift  and  happiness  must  be  blasted  by  the  smiting  hand  of  free 
trade  because,  forsooth,  the  laggard,  the  slumberer,  and  the  scoflfer  have 
not  entered  into  their  enjoyment. 

— MiLLiKBN,  Record,  4253. 

New  England  prosperity.    (See  No.  69.) 

New   England  protective   prosperity    vs.    SontUern  free- 
trade  poverty. 

No.  683.— The  triumphs  of  New  England.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves and  need  no  defense  at  my  hands.  This  little  rock-ribbed,  ice- 
bound-section of  our  country  has  thirty-two  thousand  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  capital 
invested  in  them,  paying  annually  in  wages  to  employes  the  enormous 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  four  millions,  expending  for  material  six 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  and  furnishing  a  net  manufactured  product 
of  over  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
-twelve  Southern  States  have  thirty-five  thousand  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds;  they  have  invested  in  them  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  capital ;  they  pay  less  than  fifty  millions  yearly  for 
wages,  and  the  total  nnnual  value  oi  their  production  is  only  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions. 

— Gallingee,  Eecord,  3688. 

New  England  thrift. 

mo.  684. — I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  present  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question  has  alarmed  New  England  manufacturers.  Why  should  it  not? 
I  know  it  is  fashionable  for  Democratic  orators  on  this  floor  to  denounce 
New  England  manufacturers  as  "  robbers,"  "  thieves,"  etc.  But  ,the  men 
who  talk  thus  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  regarding 
the  innumerable  wrecks  of  business  enterprises  that  mark  the  history  of 
manufacturing  in  New  England,  nor  to  mention  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  largest  manufactures  in  New  England 
have  sent  a  petition  to  Congress,  which  gives  unanswerable  reasons  for 
■opposing  the  fallacious  plea  for  free  raw  materials.  The  petitioners  rejjre- 
sent  the  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  carpet,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  silk, 
worsted,  lumber,  hosiery,  machinery,  and  nearly  fifty  other  "leading  New 
England  industries,  and,  as  a  leading  New  England  journal  says — 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  paper  as  an  expression  of 
the  position  of  the  industrial  forces  of  New  England." 
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Probably  this  petition  has  not  been  read  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
'and  Means  Committee,  but  notwithstanding  this,  its  expressions  are 
■those  of  experts  who  understand  the  practical  workings  or  legislation 
affecting  their  interests,  and  as  such  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  The 
petitibn  points  to  the  astounding  fact  that  while  the  increase  of  free  im- 
ports in  twenty  years  has  been  from  twenty-nine  million  dollars  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  millions,  or  about  700  per  cent.,  the  increase 
of  dutiable  imports  in  the  same  time  has  been  only  from  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  million  dollars  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  37 
per  cent.  ^ 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3688. 

3rew  England  ts.  The  South.    (See  No.  369.) 

Jfew  England  trill  vote  for  protection. 

BTo.  685. — I  have  enumerated  most  of  the  leading  industries  of  New 
England.  To  them  might  well  be  added  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods, 
of  lumber  in  various  forms,  and  other  products  of  our  fields  and  forests, 
■all  of  which  are  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  Mills  tariff  mill. 
That  is  the  part  New  England  takes  in  the  field  of  industrial  pursuits. 

Her  prosperity  is  indissolubly  connected  with  tariff  legislation,  and 
the  message  of  the  President  has  sent  a  thrill  of  distrust  and  fear  through 
her  people.  Did  they  believe  that  the  nation  would  indorse  that  mes- 
sage the  factories  and  workshops  of  New  England  would  be  for  sale,  and 
the  South  would  have  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  that  kind  of  property 
at  a  bargain. 

— Gallinqek,  Record,  3690. 

JiTew  Tork  Sun  and  ITIiUs  bill.    (See  No.  169.) 

Newspaper  exponent  of  public  opinion— Nobody  deceiYed 
by  such  statements. 

STo.  686. — Newspapers  are  the  exponents  of  public  opinion.  You 
may  take  the  newspapers,  except  some  published  in  some  manufacturing 
<ii8tricts,  and  you  cannot  find  any  paper  published  in  any  village  or 
hamlet  or  city  of  this  country  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  not  been 
appealing  to  Congress  to  grant  relief  from  this  odious  and  oppressive  sys- 
;tem  of  taxation,  which  is  grinding  the  people  to  desperation. 

— Raynoe  (Dem.),  Record,  3675. 

(The  papers  ought  to  be  named. — Ed.) 

JTonsense,  blacfe  rot,  deception. 

No.  687. — Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  black  rot  which  some  of 
your  men  attempt  to  palm  off  on  the  people.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Ways  and  Means  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  to  produce  a 
blanket  was  thirty  cents,  while  the  tariff  was  $1.50.  Here  there  is  nothing 
said  about  the  cost  of  material,  nothing  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  mate- 
rial etc.  I  could  have  given  him  a  far  better  example.  Take  dressed 
beet  for  instance,  which  costs  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  hundred.  Now,  the 
cost  of  killing  that  beef  is  only  ten  cents  per  hundred,  and,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  butcher's  work 
is  all  that  is  to  be  considered  as  labor.  Only  constituents  like  yours  could 
be  ffulled.by  such  nonsense.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

^  — Beumm,  Record,  5222. 

JlTorth  and  South,  interests  of. 

'So.  688. In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who  says 

Maryland  is  not  a  Southern  State,  I  wish  to  say  in  1861  your  people,  im- 
jbued  with  the  poison  of  the  subtle  and  able  Calhoun,  the  virus  from  the 
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fangs  of  secession,  sent  her  commissioners,  who  came  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  plead  with  her  as  a  Southern  State  to  go  with  them  into- 
secession,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  You  called  her  then  a  Southern  State, 
Although  lying  on  the  Potomac,  and  although  a  slave  State,  she  vindi- 
cated her  right  to  come  farther  North  when  she  sent  46,000  Union  soldiers^ 
to  defend  that  flag  which  hangs  over  the  Speaker's  chair  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  when  your  war-cry  was  free  trade  and  slave  labor,  and  ours- 
was  protection  to  white  labor  and  freedom  to  slave  labor  in  this  country. 
[Great  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

The  gentleman's  own  ignorance  is  narrow  indeed  when  he  restricts  and  i 
limits  the  South  to  South  Carolina.    It  was  so  once,  but  is  no  longer. 

But  when  you  say  we  are  to  be  likened  to  the  North  and  West,  we  in 
Maryland  begin  to  rival  their  glowing  activity.  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for- 
that  word.    [Applausd.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

Ifortli  and  Sontli,  interests  of,  compared. 

mo.  689. — Mr.  Chairman,  a  glance  at  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  indicate  that  this  wonderful  production  of  star-chamber  gestation 
had  been  conceived  in  malice  and  brought  forth  in  hatred  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Northern  States.  I 
find  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  bill  that  as  far  aa  it  was  possible  to  do  80< 
the  framers  of  this  wonderful  measure  have  maintained  the  protection 
which  the  tariff  affords  to  the  principal  industries  of  the  South,  and  i 
have  allowed  the  Northern  States  to  whistle  for  the  breeze  of  protection... 
In  the  original  bill,  concocted  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  cut  quite  severely.  Then  came  a  cry 
from  Louisiana,  "  We  shall  lose  the  State." 

The  State  election  was  close  at  hand,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  the- 
effect  of  the  first  step  towards  free  trade  upon  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  There  was  a  conference,  and  as  a  consequence  when  the 
bill  appeared  in  the  House  again  we  find  that  the  sugar  schedule  has- 
been  fixed  up  so  as  to  be  less  objectionable  to  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
planters.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  tax  which  is  borne  directly  by  every 
housetiold  in  the  land.  It  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  consumer  and  has? 
absolutely  nothing  to  commend  it,  aside  from  the  protection  which  it. 
affords  to  the  few  planters  of  Louisiana  who  are  trying  to  fly  in  the  face- 
of  Providence  and  to  force  from  the  soil  of  the  United  States  what  it  is- 
incapable  of  producing,  namely,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cane-sugar  to 
supply  the  home  demand.  — Bblden,  Record,  4202. 

Nortb  and  Sontli— Sectional  methods. 

Wo.  690. — I  will  now  submit  a  proposition  that  in  itself  may  appear 
sectional,  but  if  it  does  the  fault  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratie- 
.  party  and  not  with  us.  As  is  well  known,  the  Committee  on  Ways  andi 
Means  is  considered  the  leading  committee  of  the  House.  They  have- 
the  sole  power  of  drafting  revenue  bills  to  raise  the  money  upon  whichi 
the  Government  is  to  be  supported.  The  chairman  of  that  committee, 
by  reason  of  his  position,  is  assigned  to  the  leadership  of  the  majority. . 
We  can  well  suppose  the  Speaker  selected  that  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  revenue  bill  drafted,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  Demo-  ■ 
cratic  party,  as  he  understands  it.  That  committee  is  made  up  as  fol-- 
lows: 

Democrats — Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas ;  Benton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee ;: 
Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas ;  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Henry  G.  Turner,  of  Georgia ;  W.  T.  Wilsbn,  of  West  Virginia ;. 
W.  T.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania ;  William  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  represent? 
ing  a  voting  population  of  181,267. 
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Republicans— William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Thomas  M.  Browne, 
of  Indiana ;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine ;  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  of  Ohio  ; 
Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  representing  a  voting  population  of 
179,596. 

It  will  he  observed  that  six  of  the  Democrats  are  from  Southern  States,, 
having  no  particular  interest  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country — repre- 
senting a  voting  population  of  106,116,  leaving  Mr.  Bynum  and  Mr.  Scott 
out,  who  represent  manufacturing  districts.  The  six  Southern  Demo- 
crats won  in  a  minority  by  63,000  votes. 

—Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6961. 


OeenpatioBS. 

Wo.  691. — Nwmher  of  people  employed  in  each  branch. 

AgrlcnltUTe , _. 7,«70,49Si 

Arcbltects „ „.„.._.„..._„ t 3,37& 

Artists  and  teachers  ol  art „ 9^04 

Auctioneers. , „, 2,331 

Bakers _ 41,309 

Barters  and  hair  dressers 44,851 

BlEicksmltbs , 172,726- 

Boarding-house  keepers 19,068- 

Boatmenand  watermen 20,368- 

Book  keepers  In  stores , 89,790 

Brick  and  stone  masons 102,473 

Brick  and  tile  makers 36,05.! 

Bridge  tullders _ 2  587 

Butchers 76,241 

Canal  men 4,3.i& 

Carmakers ., 4,708- 

Carpenters  and  Joiners *... 373,143 

Charcoal  and  lime  burners 5,851 

Civil  engineers 8,261 

Clergymen 64,698 

Clerks  and  copyists 25,467 

Clerks  In  express  companies 1,850 

Clerks  In  hotels 10,916 

«!6rka  In  Inearance  offices 2,830 

Clerks  In  railroad  offices 12,301 

Clerks  In  stores 353,444 

Commercial  travelers 28  1  8- 

"Coopers 49,138 

Dealers  la  books  and  stationery- 4,^82 

Dealers  In  dry  goods 45,831 

Dealersln  groceries : 101,819 

.  Dealers  In  hides 2.382 

Dealers  In  Iron  and  tin 16,076 

Dealers  In  lumber  and  marble 12,668 

Dealersln  paints  and  oils 1,940 

Dealers  in  paper 1,862 

Dealers  in  newspapers 2,Ti9< 

Dealers  In  real  estate 11,263 

Dealers  in  provisions 36l..9> 

Dentists 12.814 

Domestic  servants- 1  075,656 

Draymen  and  teamsters 177,586 

Druggists - 2Y.70O 

Employes  In  warehouses 6,022 

Employes  of  hotels 77,413 

Employes  of  railroad  companies 236,058 

Engineers  and  firemen 79,628- 

Engravers ■'.  4.677 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 41,352 

Hostlers ■ 31.697 

Hotel-keepers ■ 32,453 

aou89-bu  tders .- 10  804 

Journalists.. 12,306. 

Laborers 1,859,223. 
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Wo.  691. — Number  of  people  employed  in  eaeh  branch — (Continued. 

iXiaundressea 121,912 

Xawyera 64,137 

Livery-stable  keepers 14,213 

lleaseDgers 13,985 

"Milkmen  and  women 9,242 

Millers ■ 53,440 

Miners .': .j., 234,228 

Musicians 30,477 

TJeTspaper  carriers 3,374 

Nurses 13,483 

Oil  well  laborers « 7,340 

Pac*ers 4176 

Painters 128,650 

Paper- bangers 6,013 

Peddlers 53,491 

Photographers 9,900 

Physicians  and  surgeons 85,671 

Pilots 3,770 

Plasterers 22,083 

Porters  snd  laborers .% 32,192 

Printers  and  atereotypers 72,723 

Private  watchmen ; 13,384 

Quarry  men ...% 15,169 

<3uartz  slalers 4,026 

Eestaurant- keepers 13,074 

Sailors 60,070 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen .'. 32,279 

Sextons 2,449 

Staye-mokers 4,061 

Steamboat  men  and  women 12,505 

'Stewcirds  and  stewardesses , 2,283 

Street  railroad  employes 11,928 

Teachers  and  solentlflo  persons 227,719 

Telegraph  employes 22,809 

-Telephone  employes..'. 1,196 

Toll-gate  keepers ^ 2,203 

Traders 114,839 

Traders  Jn  boots  and  shoes 9,993 

Traders  In  cotton  and  tobacco „ 22,000 

Traders  in  wood  and  coal 11,871 

Undertakers 6^113 

"Veterinary  surgeons 2,1^0 

"WelghTs  and  gangers 3,302 

Whltewftshers 3,316 

""Wood-choppers ,', 12,731 


All  classes  engaged,  total ; ,.    17,a 


Number  engaged  In  manufacturing  and  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  who 
paid  the  speclsil  tax  of  the  United  Statss  In  1880 183,392 

— Census  Eeport,  1880. 

Oliio,  Democracy  and  wool  in.    (See  No.  174.) 

Orange  Boxes.    (See  Sf  o.  64.) 

Orchard  products— UTew  £ngland. 

mo.  693.— Of  the  fifty -one  million  dollars'  worth  of  orchard  products 
in  the  country  New  England  produces  four  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  while  the  sunny  South,  with  her  warm 
climate  and  superior  faclities,  produces  a  yield  of  only  six  millions 
value.  Of  the  twenty-two  million  dollars'  worth  of  market  garden  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  New  England  produces  two  million  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  as  against  two  million  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  dollars  in  the  South. 

— Gallingbr,  Record,  3689. 
Oregon  election  and  free  trade. 

IVo.  693— It  is  thus  the  people  of  the  nation  al'e  thinking  to-day  and 
quietly  resolving  in  November  next  to  administer  such  a  rebuke  to  free 
trade  and  by  such  a  vote  as  has  never  had  an  equal  before  it. 
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"Why,  sir,  what  better  illustration  of  popular  condemnation  of  the 
pending  measure  can  be  found  than  in  the  vote  recently  cast  in  my  own 
State?  About  one-fourth  of  the  opposition  evidently  united  with  the 
Hepublicans  to  storm  free  trade.  From  a  Republican  plurality  of  1,635 
two  years  ago  it  is  7,504  plurality  now.  Over  60,000  votes  were  cast.  It 
is  humorously  asserted  that  even  the  sheep  voted  on  our  side,  for  as  it  is 
:said  in  Holy  Writ :  ''  A  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 

The  issue  between  the  parties  was  sharply  made.  Shall  the  radical 
•changes  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  bo  approved  ?  Shall  the  future  policy  of 
this  Government  be  protection  or  free  trade  ?  Shall  American  industries 
-and  American  labor  and  American  homes  be  protected?  This  was  the 
rallying  cry  all  along  the  line.  The  battle  ended,  and  such  a  victory  on 
a,  fair  vote  and  an  honest  count  was  seldom  before  witnessed  in  our  State 
elections.  It  took  the  place  of  an  angry  uprising  of  an  indignant  people. 
They  resolved  to  administer  such  a  rebuke  as  should  resound  throughout 
the  nation.  In  defiant  tones  they  roll  back  their  answer :  "  Our  in- 
dustries and  property  shall  not  be  destroyed." 

— Hbemann,  Record,  6943. 

Ostrich  featliers— A  luxury  on  the  free-list. 

Wo.  694. — Well,  we  found  ostrich  feathers  with  a  tax  of  $25.07. 
There  are  no  oatricheB  in  this  country.  This  is  not  yet  an  infant  indus- 
t;ry  in  the  United  States.  Ostriches  are  not  found  on  the  Western 
prairies,  nor  in  the  Northern  woods,  nor  along  the  Gulf  coast,  but  our 
ladies  want  to  wear  the  ostrich  feathers  sometimes  in  their  bonnets,  and 
we  do  not  need  the  money,  and  why  should  we  not  let  them  come  in 
free? 

When  we  again  inaugurate  Grover  Cleveland  on  the  4th  of  March  nest 
we  will  want  all  the  ostrich  feathers  to  adorn  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
-our  ladies  as  they  join  in  the  precession  and  keep  up  with  the  band- 
wagon.   [Applause.] 

— Mills,  Record,  7345; 
I 

P. 

Parties,  position  of. 

JTo.  695. — Our  tariff  on  imports  to-day  confessedly  protective  in  that 
it  is  levied  not  with  a  view  to  raising  "  revenue  only,"  but  to  protect 
American  labor  and  encourage  American  industries.  The  Democratic 
iparty,  or  at  least  one  wing  of  it,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Cleve- 
land, assails  this  system,  denouncing  it  as  "vicious  and  illogical,"  and 
•declares  it  to  be  not  only  unwise  but  unconstitutional ;  that  duties  on 
imports  should  be  levied,  in  the  language  of  the  last  national  Democratic 
platform,  for  "  revenue  only,"  submitting  of  course  to  such  accidental 
protection  as  may  be  incident  thereto  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  rather 
than  an  end  to  be  attained.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  party  be- 
lieves in  a  protective  tariff ;  that  in  imposing  duties  upon  imports,  rev- 
enue is  not  the  only  consideration,  but  that  these  duties  should  be  eo 
adjusted  as  to  give  encouragement  to  American  enterprise,  investment  to 
American  captal,  and  employment  to  American  labor ;  and  the  Republi- 
can party  insists  that  our  present  protective  system  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  its  incongruities 
and  harmonize  its  provisions. 

"  — BuREOws,  Record,  3447. 

Partisan  measure.    (See  No.  636.) 
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Party  capacity.    (See  No.  225.) 

Party  difference— Fundamental. 

Wo.  696. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  diflference  between  the  Eepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  is  radical,  fundamental, 
irreconcilable.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  as  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Bchedule- 
of  duties  on  foreign  importations  under  a  well-established  governmental 
policy,  but  a  question  as  to  the  policy  itself.  If  it  were  a  question  of  ad- 
justment it  could  and  should  be  removed  from  the  domain  of  party  poli-  ' 
tics  to  that  of  business,  and  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  demands  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  business  of  the  country  for  the  time  being.  The 
ever-changing  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  and  of  industrial  pro- 
duction necessarily  require  from  time  to  time  a  readjustment  of  thesft 
duties,  in  order  to  promote  and  enforce  the  policy  under  which  they  are- 
laid,  and  such  adjustment  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  un- 
embarrassed by  party  strife. 

But  the  question  here  is  one  of  governmental  policy,  and  is  this :  ShaE 
dutiep  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  or  shall  they  be  laid  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  also  with  a  direct  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries  and  home  labor. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4317. 

Party  masque  torn  off.    (See  '9io.  183.) 

Party  pledges  nothing  with  the  present  party  in  power, 

STo.  6Sy. — If  the  great  American  parties  shall  be  permitted  without 
rebuke  to  violate  the  faith  pledged  to  the  American  people,  our  free  in- 
stitutions will  be  in  danger ;  for  nothing  so  greatly  tends  to  their  safety 
as  the  responsibility  of  parties.  Notwithstanding  these  declarations  from; 
the  Democratic  platform,  the  Democratic  President  of  the  United  States,. 
in  his  political  address  to  the  American  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  a 
large  part  of  his  party,  has  deliberately  ignored  the  pledges  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  was  elected  to  power. 

— Kkbb,  Record,  3639. 

Party  pledges— Who  keep  them  ?— Republicans  anxious  to 
redeem. 

JSo.  698.— The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Richardson]  quotes 
that  section  of  the  Republican  platform  of  1884  which  declared  that — 

"The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  thft 
tariff  and  to  reduce  the  surplus." 

And  adds :  • 

"  They  admitted  the  irregularities  and  promised  to  correct  them,  This- 
was  four  years  ago.  When  and  how,  gentlemen,  do  you  intend  to  redeem 
that  pledge?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  redeem  that  pledge  whenever  we  have  control 
of  this  House  so  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  We  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  so  now.  We  have  already  had  some  experience  in  bills 
teiiding  to  reduce  the  surplus.  A  majority  of  this  House  were  in  favor 
of  refunding  the  direct  tax,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  Southern  ob- 
struction during  a  legislative  day  of  over  200  hours,  but  the  Democratic 
party  for  some  reason  determined  to  keep  that  $17,000,000  of  the  surplus^ 
in  the  Treasury  out  of  reach  of  the  x)eopIe. 

—Post,  Record,  4346. 

Party  subserviency. 

'?S«.  699- — But  the  decree  has  gone  forth  from  those  who  are  to-dayr 
the  real  masters  of  the  party  that  Democrats  must  support  the  free-trade" 
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Ml,  ■willmgor  unwilling.  As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hatch] 
■say  a  every  Democratic  knee  must  bow  to  the  bill;  and  I  await  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  what  Democratic  speakers  will  say  in  Pennsylvania  this 
fall.  I  have  no  doubt  the  plan  of  1884  to  deceive  the  people  will  be  again 
attempted.  In  fact,  it  is  already  openly  avowed  as  the  policy  in  leading 
Democratic  papers,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  which  I  will 
aak  the  clerk  to  read : 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.] 
"  The  Constitution  disagrees  with  the  tariflF  policjr  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  message.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  sound,  economic, 
or  political  sense  beneath  it.  It  endangers  success  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  where  success  was  certain,  and  lends  only  the 
highest  ho^e  for  gains  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  success  is 
hardly  possible  under  any  circumstances.  It  will  check,  if  it  does  not 
permanently  stop,  the  industrial  growth  of  the  South,  without  which  the 
South  can  never  have  even  or  general  prosperity.  These  are  our  views 
earnestly  and  profoundly  held.  Whenever  and  wherever  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  them  without  endangering  more  essential  interests  we 
«hall  give  all  that  in  us  lies  to  their  promotion.  Bat  if  by  a  single  word 
we  could  convert  the  Georgia  Democracy  to  our  views  on  the  tariff  we 
ehould  decline  to  do  so." 

— Jackson,  Record,  4706-7. 

Paupers  craving  political  poirer  and  protection. 

'No.  700. — We  say  to  the  Government :  Call  upon  the  people  and  tell 
them  how  much  you  wa;nt  to  support  an  honest,  economical,  administra- 
tion. We  will  give  you  what  you  want  for  that  purpose ;  we  will  give  it 
to  you  cheerfully ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  standing  around  as  paupers, 
-craving  the  protection  of  political  power,  when  our  own  intellects  are 
superior  to  the  intellects  of  any  people  on  the  globe.  [Applause.]  We 
•cannot  only  majiufacture  all  these  woolen  goods,  but  we  can  manumcture 
our  own  cotton,  two-thirds  of  which  we  are  now  exporting  to  foreign 
<»uutries  for  manufacture  and  then  buying  back  a  large  amount  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  cotton  goods.  -^Milis,  Record,  7344. 

"Fanper  labor.    (See  No.  1003.) 
Panper  labor. 

Jfo.  701. —  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  im- 
portaiion  of  pauper  labor  or  contract  labor,  but  here  is  the  Democratic 
party  which  undertakes  to  oppose  the  importation  of  pauper  labor  and 
yet  proposes  to  admit,  in  competition  with  American  products,  the  pro. 
-ducts  of  foreign  pauper  labor.  I  say  there  is  neither  logic  nor  statesman- 
ship nor  sound  policy  at  the  bottom  of  any  scheme  which  permits  the 
products  of  pauper  labor  to  be  shipped  to  this  country  free,  while  refusiiig 
to  admit  the  pauper  laborer  himself  upon  our  soil.  The  Democratic 
policy  is  to  let  the  pauper  remain  abroad  and  consume  English  supplies 
fn  his  living,  but  to  admit  free  all  the  products  he  can  manufacture  under 
the  shadow  of  the*Engli8h  flag. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  exclude  the  pauper  and  still  let  his  handiwork 
blot  the  prosperity  of  American  industry  by  coming  in  competition  with 
<(ur  laboring  class. 

— HotTK,  Record,  4104. 

Panper  labor— Massachusetts    people     able    to  compete 
wltb  it. 
Jfo.  703. — Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  this  floor 
about  "  pauper  labor  "  and  about  the  workingmen  of  New  England — of 
^Massachusetts,  for  instance^being  unable  to  compete  with  it. 
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Sir,  I  scorn  that  argument.  My  people  can  compete  with  the  labor  of 
any  part  of  the  world  if  they  have  a  free  field. 

— EussBLL  (Dem.),  Massachusetts,  Becord,  3653. 

Panper  products  of  Europe  in  17S6. 

Wo.  703. — And  here  is  a  fact  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to, 
and  I  want  you  to  mark  it :  Under  that  condition  of  affairs,  beginning 
with  Virginia  and  followed  up  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other  States, 
the  people  of  our  country  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Congress — ^for  what?  * 
Did  they  ask  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ?  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  Did 
they  ask  to  have  a  tariff  for  free  trade  ?  Not  a  word  of  it.  Did  they  ask 
to  nave  a  tariff  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Government  ?  No,  sir.  But  the  resolution^  of  1786  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland  and  the  petitions  sent  up  to  Congress  were 
to  the  effect  that  some  action  should  be  taken  whereby  an  end,  should 
be  put  to  the  influx  of  the  pauper  products  of  Europe.  And  for  what 
purpose?  Why,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  affoi;ding  protection  to  our  own 
labor  and  industries. 

— HouK,  Eecord,  4102. 

Peppermint  oil  a  farm  product. 

No.  704. — Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  law  now  stands  dutiable  merchan- 
dise may  be  brought  into  our  country  from  a  foreign  country,  and  if  these- 
goods  do  not  enter  into  the  trade  or  consumption  of  this  country  they 
may  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  again,  and  all  this  accomplished  with- 
out paying  the  duty,  or  any  part  of  the  duty,  by  law  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  such  property. 

This  looks  like  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  law,  and  if  carried  out 
in  its  full  spirit  and  intention  can  do  no  harm.  The^  usual  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  in  this  country  inregard  to  dutiable 
good  coming  here  which  are  intended  to  be  shipped  abroad  again  is  not 
to  allow  such  goods  to  be  repacked  or  rewrapped,  rebottled,  or  in  any 
way  changed.  So  long  as  this  regulation  is  adhered  to  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  see  how  harm  can  come  from  such  practice.  The  law  governing  these 
matters,  however,  does  not  provide  that  such  goods  shall  not  be  changed 
into  other  packages  and  wrappings.  This  being  the  fact,  frauds  have 
occurred  and  are  likely  to  occur  under  this  law  in  this  way. 

Peppermint  oil  is  miade  largely  in  this  country.  The  mint  is  growo 
and  the  oil  distilled  by  farmers.  This  industry  is  carried  on  largely  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  One  county  in  the 
Congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here — I  refer 
to  Wayne  County,  Yew  York— yearly  for  many  years  had  made  $400,000- 
worth  of  this  oil. 

More  than  10,000  acres  of  land  in  this  one  county  are  used  to  grow  i)ep- 
permint,  and  more  than  two  thousand  farmers  are  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  farmers  not  only  grow  the  mint,  but  they  distill  the  oil  as 
well.  This  section  of  the  county  has  become  noted  for  the  superior  oil 
made.  One  man,  Mr.  Hotchkisa,  has  for  twenty  year*  handled  all  tlje 
oil  made  in  this  county.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  business  and 
has  used  good  judgment  and  honest  effort  to  make  a  success  for  himself 
and  for  the  people,  and  has  succeeded.  He  has  all  this  time  put  this  oil 
in  bottles  of  uniform  size  and  had  them  carefully  branded  s,nd  marked. 
He  has  insisted  on  handling  only  the  very  best  and  purest  oils.  He  not 
only  has  supplied  the  markets  here,  but  has  shipped  his  oils  abroad  and 
sold  them  largely  in  Europe. 

The  HotchkisB  brand  of  peppermint  oil  hasgained  a  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  for  purity  and  strength  which  no  other  oils  of  the  kind  ever 
gained.    The  importers  in  New  York  knew  of  the  excellent  reputations 
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of  these  oils  and  desired  to  profit  by  it.  So  these  importers  last  Novem- 
ber procured  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  an  order  allowing- 
them  to  bring  into  the  port  of  New  York  Japanese  peppermint  oil  of  an. 
inferior  ^rade  (worth  no  more  shan  75  cents  a  pound,  while  the  Wayne 
County  oil  was  worth  n^rly  or  quite  $3  per  pound),  then  to  change  that 
Japanese  oil  out  of  the  Japanese  bottles  ana  put  it  into  bottles  of  th& 
size,  shape,  and  appearance  of  the  bottles  in  which  the  Wayne  County 
oil  was  put  up,  and  then  this  cheap  Japanese  oil  so  changed  in  packages 
was  sent  abroad  into  the  markets  where  the  Hotchkiss  brand  of  oil  had' 
gained  a  reputation.  This  Japanese  oil  paid  no  duty,  at  all,  though  there 
was  a  duty  by  our  law  upon  such  oil  when  imported. 

The  trick  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  the  Wayne  County 
farmers,  and  through  their  representations  the  order  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  revoked  and  the  fraud  stopped.  But  the  business  had 
been  injured ;  Mr.  Hotchkiss  had  been  frightened  and  so  had  the  farmers^ 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  any  such  practice  in  the  future.  This  resolution  will  prevent  this 
practice  not  only  with  the  pepperinint  oil,  but  with  all  other  property- 
shipped  in  here.  Why,  in  this  instance  you  see  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan, 
in  the  shape  of  inferior  distilled  Japanese  oU  come  in  competition  with 
American  farmers  and  an  American  product.  This  was  done  by  a  trick 
and"  a  fraud,  and  this  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  such  practice. 

— Nutting,  Record,  7089. 
Pbiladelpliia^liabor  and  wages  in^ 

Tio,  705. — Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  a  fact  for  the  information  of 
the  members  present,  for  many  of  them  may  not  know  it,  as  men  natu- 
rally look  principally  to  their  own  locaUties ;  I  want  to  state  to  this  com- 
mittee that  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  of  a 
million  of  people,  200,000  and  over  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, making  a  good  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  McJKINLEY.  Andbuyingthe  products  of  the  farmers  at  good  prices. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  And,  as  my  friend  from  Ohio  sug- 
gests, buying  the  products  of  the  farmers  at  good  prices.  In  that  city 
there  are  turned  out  every  day— and  you  may  count  every  day  of  the 
three  huiidr^d  and  sixty-five  in  the  year — more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  oiF  products  from  manufacturing  establishments.  The  product  of 
these  establishments  is  indeed  amazing,  the  aggregate  being  nearly  $400,- 
000,000  a  year.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  within  my  recollection  the  popu- 
lation of  that  city  has  grown  from  less  than  200,000  to  be,  as  I  am  sure 
will  be  shown  by  the  census  that  we  are  going  to  take  in  a  year  or  two, 
over  1,000,000.  — O'Nkill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3645. 

Pig-iron,  cost  of. 

ITo.  706.— Mr.  Mills  says  further  in  reference  to  pig-iron :  "  One  ton 
of  foundry  pig-iron  costs  $11 ;  the  labor  costs  $1.64 ;  the  tariff  is  $6,72." 

I  want  to  give  the  wages  of  laborers  and  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron,  compiled 
by  Mr.  John  Griffin,  formerly  of  Phcenix  (Pa.)  Iron  Works,  now  deceased, 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  painstaking  iron-masters,  it  is  said,  in  America : 

Wages  earned  In  mining  enougli  ore  lor  1  ton  plg-lron J *^1~ 

Wages  earned  In  mining  enough  limestone  for  l.ton  plg-lron , -is 

Wages  earned  In  mining  enougli  coal  for  1  ton  plg-lron l-'l 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  cote  fori  ton  plg-lron • ^o 

Wageseamed  In  transporting  ore j>^ 

Wages  earned  In  transporting  limestone -^ 

Wages  earned  In  transporting  coaL *^ 

Wages  earned  In  transporting  cots -^^ 

Wages  earned  by  lumaoeliands  maldnp    ton  plg-lron ■^■"> 

m.64 
Add  taxes,  Insurance,  Interest,  freight,  etc "■ ^■^^' 

Total :....m.u 
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Here  is  a  total  of  $16.74  for  a  ton,  as  against  Mr.  Mills's  assertion  that 
it  costs  but  $11,  and  sells  in  the  markets  at  from  $17.50  to  $20  per  ton. 

— Kennedy,  Eecord,  4359. 

l*ig-iron— A  leaf  flrom  Iiistory  BbOTring  wliy  protection  is 
necessary. 

'No,  707. — That  a  country  possessing  so  much  inherent  vigor  as  onr 
■own  should  need  protection  from  the  competition  of  any  other  people, 
has  been  denied  by  a  large  body  of  men.  That  such  necessity  there  be, 
bowever,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  every  "free  trade"  period  in  our 
history  has  ended  in  almost  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  people,  with 
bankruptcy  of  corporations,  and  State  and  general  governments;  and 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  recovered  from  these  misfortuneg 
lias  been  by  a  re-adoption  of  the  protective  policy.  That  our  indnstoy  is 
not  able  to  sustain  itself  under  the  peculiar  "  warfare"  of  Great  Britain, 
is  a  fact  patent  to  every  man  who  will  see  the  truth. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  the  production  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  230,000  tons  in  1842  to  765,000  tons  in  1846.  In 
the  latter  year  the  "  free  trade  "  policy  was  inaugurated,  and  by  1852,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  producers  had  been  ruined,  and  the 
production  fell  to  500,000  tons. 

Under  the  protective  policy,  the  prices  of  "  pig "  iron  in  New  York 
were  as  follows : 

18i3 _..„ per  ton—     24.07  I  ISiB _ perton...     N.62 

1844 „      "     ...      26.67|l84e« „....„ "     „      80.« 

showing  an  average  of  f28.14J. 

After  the  ruin  of  a  large  body  of  the  American  producers  had  been  ac- 
complished, with  a  demand  for  railroads,  and  a  decreased  supply  of 
American  iron,  the  prices  of  "  pig  "  in  New  York  were  as  follows : 

t8S3 „ _ per  ton...     84.81 1 185B._ per  ton...     81.98* 

1854 "      ...      88.56 1  1866 "      ..„     32.68i 

showing  an  average  of  $3i.20,  or  $6.05}  higher  than  it  had  been  under 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842. 

— H.  Cabby  Baibd. 

Platform,  Democratic,  of  1S44.    (See  No.  168.) 

Platforms,  national  Democratic,  and  tlie  tariff. 

Xo.  708.— The  first  declaration  of  principles  which  can  be  called  a 
platform  for  the  party  was  that  of  a  Congressional  caucus,  which  was 
known  as  Eepublican  at  that  day  as  distinguishing  it  from  Federalist, 
adopted  at  Philadelphia,  on  which  Jefferson  was  first  elected  to  the  Pres- 
idency.   It  declared  for — 

"  6.  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  connection  with  none, 
and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establishments." 

1838  :  The  next  Democratic  platform  was  that  of  1838,  adopted  bv  onr 
first  national  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency.  It  was  the  platform  on  which  V^i  Buren  was 
elected.    It  declared — 

"Hostility  to  any  and  all  monopolies  by  legislation,  because  they  are 
violations  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people. 

"  The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is  the  equal  rights  of 
«very  citizen  in  his  person  and  property  and  its  management." 

1840 :  The  next  Democratic  platform  was  that  of  1840,  adopted  by  the 
Presidential  convention  at  Baltimore,  which  contains  these  resolutions : 

"4.  Rmolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Govern- 
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anent  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
^cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our 
-<!0iDiB'>n  country. 

'■5.  Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to 
-enforce  and  praclice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public 
-aflaire,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
def'-ay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government." 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1884  reaffirmed  the  fourth  and  fifth  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  of  1840. 

1848:  The  Ddmocratic  national  convention  of  1843 — 

"  Mf'solved^-'tha.t  the  fiuits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844  have 
:fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in  the  noble  impulse 
^iven  to  the  cause  oi  pre  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariflfof  1842  and  the 
'Ortation  of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  protective  tariflF  of  1846,  and  that 
in  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  weaken  the  bands  of  apolitical 
oi^anization  by  which  these  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  and  risk 
thetn  in  the  bands  of  their  known  adversaries,  with  whaiever  delusive 
^appeals  they  may  solicit  our  surrender  of  that  vigilance  which  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  liberty." 

1852:  The  Democratic  convention  of  1852 — 

"  Kegolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public 
.affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
"defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual 
but  certain  extinction  of  the  public  debt. 

'  Resolved,  And  to  sustain  and  advance  among  them  constitutional  lib- 
■'«rty  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for 
*he  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many."  ' 

1856 :  "  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferiorto  nodomestic  question  whatever. 
The  lime  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  Uni'ed  States  todeclare  themselves 
in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world  by 
-solemn  manifestations  to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their 
veuccessful  example." 

1860:  £n  1860  both  the  D  'Uglas  and  Breckinridge  platforms  reaffirmed 
nthe  r-'folntions  of  1856,  quoted  above. 

]872:Iul872the  Democrat! :;  c-  >nvention  (so-called)  at  Baltimore — which 
-was  ia  fa«t  a  Greeley,  and  not  a  Democratic  convention  at  all— did  not  adopt 
any  Democratic  resolution!?,  but  indorsed  the  platform  of  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican coavenlion  heU  at  Cmcinnati,  which  contained  the  following 
curious  declaration,  making  the  tariflf  a  "local  issue:"  *  *  *  "We 
lemittbe  discussion  of  the  subject  [protectioa  and  free  trade]  to  the 
people  iu  their  Cangreisional  districts  and  the  decision  of  Congress 
thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interference  or  dictation." 

This  is  the  only  hiatu«i  in  the  chain  of  assertions  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  doctrineicf  a  tarifl'  for  revenue  only.  It  resulted  in  the 
shameful  defeat  of  a  candidate  supported  by  the  party  in  defiance  alike 
of  principle  ard  of  policy. 

1876 :  in  ]  876  the  Democratic  convention  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice : 

"  We  denijunce  the  ,present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four  thousand 
articles,  as  a  misterpie^  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense.  It 
yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It  has  impoverished 
many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits  imports  that  might  pur- 
•<!hasB  the  products  of  American  labor.  It  has  degradf-d  Araericau  com- 
merce from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  teta.  It  has  cut 
•down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  de- 
pleted the  returns  of  American  aarioulture— an  industry  foil  )wed  by  half 
our  people.  It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the 
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Treasury,  obstructs  the  processes  of  productioiij  and  wastes  the  fruits  ol* 
labor.  It  promotes  fraud,  fosters  smuegling,  enriches  dishonest  oflacialb,. 
and  bankrupts  honest  merchants.  We  demand  that  all  custom- house- 
taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue." 

1880 :  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1880  the  old  doctrine  was  tersely 
reproclaimed. 

"  Home  rule,  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  con- 
vertible on  demand ;  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  State  and' 
national,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

— TowNSHEND  (Dem.),  Record,  4249. 

Platforms  (State)  and  tariff— Democratic. 

Ho.  TOO. — Now  read  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  conventions  ia 
the  States,  and  I  call  the  special  attention  of  certain  Democrats  in  some 
of  those  States,  who  have  not  only  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  fa,them- 
on  this  great  question  but  also  from  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the^ 
nation,  Democratic  conventions  and  of  the  conventions  of  their  own 
States.    We  will  begin  with  Maine. 

Maine. — 1869.'  "We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  free* 
trade."  1870 :  ''  Free  trade  is  the  right  of  the  people."  1875. :  Tariff  for 
revenue. 

^ew Hampuhire. — 1876:  "We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  1878c 
Simple  revenue. 

Vermont. — 1876:  "A  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only." 

Massachusetts. — 1870 :  "  Except  so  far  as  the  legitimate  wants  of  the- 
Govemment  may  require,  free  trade  is  the  only  true  policy  of  the  coun- 
try." 1871 :  "  We  demand  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  1877 :  St.  Louis- 
platform.  1884:  Reaffirms  Cincinnati  platform  1880.  *  *  »,  "Be- 
lieving that  the  present  enormous  surplus  in  the  national  revenues  is-- 
demoralizine;  and  dangerous ;  that  it  should  be  cut  down  without  further 
delay,  not  by  increasing  public  expenditures,  but  by  lessening  the  bur- 
den of  taxation ;  that  the  burdens  should  be  removed  from  the  neses- 
saries  of  life  and  not  from  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  that  the  policy  of 
taxing  imports,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  but  of  obstructing: 
trade,  is  unsound  and  must  ultimately  be  abandoned." 

Connecticut. — 1870 :  "  A  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue  only."  1871  :: 
Denounces  the  Eepublican  party;  "  because  it  has  failed  to  refbrm  the' 
abuses  of  the  tariff,  permitting  still  the  principle  of  protection  and  favor- 
itism to  override  the  idea  of  revenue."  1874 :  Declared  it  was  "  opposeci 
to  unjust  and  unequal  systems  of  taxation,  which  tend  to  favor  one  class- 
at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  people,"  *  -*  *  and  to  all  mo- 
nopolies, which  operate  to  the  benefit  of  privileged  persons  and  classes. 
1876 :  "  The  tariff  law  should  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
only."  1884 :  Call  for  the  Democratic  convention,  issued  by  Connecticut 
State  central  committee,  April  2, 1884,  "  who  are  opposed  tt)  a  contin-' 
nance  of  war  tariff  in  time  of  peace." 

— TowNSHBND  (Dem.),  Record,  4249. 
Plasb. 

So.  710. — "  Plushes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted^, 
hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  comparatively  a  new  industry.  Under  this  bill' 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  raw  material  free,  which  re- 
duces the  cost  of  the  cloth  about  8  cents  a  yard.  That,  of  course,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but  by  removing  the  specific  duty  ort 
manujadtured  goods  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  imported  article 
from  28  to  30  cents  a  yard.  The  result  of  that  is,  they  discriminate  against 
the  American  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  which  is 22  or 
20  cents  a  yard. 
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This  is  comparatively  a  new  induatr}'.  It  has  been  established  some 
ax  or  seven  years.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  run  at  a 
loss.  Since  then  it  has  begun  to  be  profitable.  But  the  result  to  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  imported  arti- 
cle. Under  the  American  manufacture  the  price  has  been  reduced.  The 
business  is  getting  on  its  feet,  employing  American  labor,  andoflfering  an 
opportunity  for  the  investment  of  American  capital ;  but  while  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  taken  ofi  the  duty  on  raw  material  and 
thereby  aided  the  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  8  cents  ayard,  they  have 
also  taken  off  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  article  to  the  extent  of  28  or 
30  cents  a  yard,  thereby  discriminating  against  the  American  manufact- 
urer. And  this  discrimination  against  this  American  industry  tothe  ex- 
tent of  20  cents  a  yard  wiU  probably  destroy  it. 

— Long,  Record,  6945. 

Political  issue— Tlie  tariff. 

JTo.  711.— Mr.  BREWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  which  this 
measure  presents  to  the  country  and  to  this  House  is  one  which  S  gladly 
welcome.  From  18(55  to  1875  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  other 
questions  of  great  importance  naturally  arising  from  the  war  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  mind.  Then  followed  questions  of  finance, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  tariff  question  has  forced  itself  upon  the 
public  mind.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  the  great 
mass  of  its  members  have  favored  the  policy  of  protection  to  American 
industry  and  American  labor,  while  the  Democratic  party  has  at  all  times 
until  recently  sought  to  evade  the  direct  question  in  all  its  public  utter- 
ances and  platforms  by  the  use  of  language  susceptible  of  various  eonstruc- 
tLons,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  members  of  its  party  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.    In  1868  that  party_  declared  in  its  platform  for 

incidental  protection ; "  in  1872  it  nominated  a  high  protective  tariff 
Republican  and  left  the  question  of  protection  to  each  Congressional 
district  to  decide  as  it  saw  fit ;  in  1876  it  declared  for  a  tariff  "only  for 
revenue,"  while  in  1880  it  reversed  the  language  and  declared  a  "tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  and  in  1884  it  declared  for  protection,  for  free  trade, 
for  "  incidental  protection,"  for  a  "  tariff  only  for  revenue,"  and  a  tariff 
for  "  revenue  only,"  so  that  each  voter  could  read  and  construe  the  plat- 
form to  suit  his  own  convictions.  In  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Michican 
it  meant  free  trade,  while  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall] 
was  able  to  make  them  believe  it  meant  protection.  By  reason  of  fraud 
upon  the  ballot-box,  and  intimidation  of  voters  in  one  portion  of  the 
country  and  base  deception  practiced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  another  portion,  that  party  succeeded  in  electing  its  candidate 
for  President  and  took  control  of  the  Government.  For  three  years  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government  as  well  as  this  House  has 
played  "  fast  and  loose"  upon  this  gr€»t  question  until  the  necessities  of 
the  Government  have  compelled  the  Administration  to  take  some  posi- 
tion upon  the  tariff  question,  and  I  honor  the  President  for  having  com- 
pelled his  party  to  stop  its  double  dealing  and  to  define  its  position  by  its 
work  here  in  the  House. 

— Bkbwee,  Record,  3603. 

Politics  in  the  tariff  issae. 

No.  713-— Is  there  politics  in  this  ?  some  may  ask.  Yes.  Political 
economy  is  defined  to  be  "  the  science  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  and  the  causes  of  its  increase  or  diminution ;  the  principles  of 
government."  This  surely,  then,  trenches  on  that  ground.  It  points  out 
to  the  South  the  true  way  to  establish  and  make  operative  "  the  science 
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of  government."  It  establishes  the  higher  order  of  politics  in  her  domain. 
Not  ahot-guns,  not  tissue  ballots,  not  intimidation  for  opinion's  sake,  but 
a  fair  field  and  no  favor  in  the  general  upbuilding  and  rehahjlitation  of  her 
territory.  Not  Copia  and  Hamburg  and  Danville,  but  ciiies  like  Low- 
ell and  Lawrence,  like  Manchester  and  Augusta,  with  their  magnificent 
manufacturing  establishments,  will  spring  up  all  over  the  South,  giving 
employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  her  people,  converting  her  waste 
places  into  thrifty  villages  and  prosperous  communities,  thus  dignifying 
and  ennobling  labor,  and  practically  helping  to  make  this  great  country 
of  ours  independent  of  the  productions  of  European  nations. 

— Galunqee,  Becord,  3693. 

Poor  man's  blanket. 

JTo.  713. — Something  was  said  by  a  member  of  this  House  regarding 
the  position  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  reference  to  blankets.  The 
argument  of  my  colleague  went  to  show  this:  That  the  poor  man's 
blanket  was  as  cheap  to-day  within  10  per  cent,  aa  it  is  in  England.  The 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  shows  that  the 
poor  man's  all-wool  clothipg  is  as  cheap  to-day  in  the  United  States,  or 
within  a  trifle  of  it,  aa  it  is  in  Grpat  Britain. 

And  that  fact  stands  against,  all  theories  as  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favor  of  njaintaining  the  present  position. 

— Kbee,  Eecojrd,  6938. 

Poor  man's  table — WbT  no  sngar,  no  rice — Mr.  Shaw  voted 
to  tax  bis  rice  and  sugar. 

JCo.  714. — Who  is  the  laboring  man  for  whom  protection  is  asked  7 
Is  not  the  settler  who  pre-empts  a  home  in  the  far  West,  toils  early  and 
late,  withstands  all  untoward  circumstances,  and  labors  longer  than  from 
Bun  to  sun  to  lift  the  mort^jage  off'  his  little  farm,  in  every  sense  a  labor- 
ing man  ?  Do  you  protect  him  by  retaining  a  tariflF  tax  on  lumber  which 
he  uses  to  construct  his  house,  the  nails  that  hold  it  together,  the  carpet 
that  covers  his  floors,  the  stoves  in  which  he  burns  taxed  coal,  th?  barbed 
wire  that  incloses  his  fields,  and  the  iron  out  of  which  are  made  all  his 
farming  utensils?  And  do  you  treat  him  fairly  when  you  tax  the  salt 
with  which  he  cures  his  "unprotected  "  pork,  while  the  salt  with  which 
the  New  Englander  cures  "  protected"  fish  is  not  taxed 7 

—Shaw,  Becord,  3540. 

(Note.— This  poor  man  paTStl  tor  each  minnberot  hlB  family  tor  sngar  and  rice.  On 
all  the  articles  eaumeraied  by  Ur.  Shaw  tie  does  not  pay  10  cents  each-— Ed.) 

Potatoes. 

No.  715 — Even  foreign-grown  imported  potatoes  have  been  con- 
spicuous during  the  past  season  in  American  markets.  Already  we  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  steady  market  to  the  British  Provinces  for  many  farm 
products.  For  seven  months,  ending  January  31, 1888,  our  total  imports 
of  potatoes  were  2,922,677  bushels,  jfert  of  which  came  from  Scotland. 

— Senator  Mobkill,  Becord,  3021. 

Potatoes— Rate  of  duty  15  cents  per  bnsbel. 

Bf  o.  716.— In  1887  United  S  a*63  raised  175  millions  bushels.  Canada 
exported  to  United  States  1,500,000  bushels.   Duty,  $250,000. 

—NpiaiNG,  Record,  5497.  , 

Pottery— 1 860-'88. 

Wo.  717. — In  1860  pottery  carried  a  revenue  duty  of  24  per  cent.  The 
business  was  insignificant,  the  wages  low ;  only  two  or  three  thousand 
people  employed.    The  Morrill  tariff  act  levied  a  duty  of  40  per  cent., 
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Bubeequently  increased  to  55,  and  to-day  we  make  pottery  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  except  Florida,  employ  an  immense  force  of  help,  pay 
wages  higher  than  in  1860,  and  yet  as  muah  can  be  bought  now  for  $2  60 
as  could  be  then  for  $4. 

— ^Senator  Feye,  Record,  655. 

Poultry,  Oame,  Meats. 

Wo.  718. — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  revenue 
put  into  ttie  Treasury  on  the  importation  of  the  items  embraced  in  line 
145,  meats. 

A  Member.    One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be  it  is  purely  a  tribute 
paid  by  the  Canadians  for  trading  in  our  markets.  It  will  not  aflfect  the 
price  of  meat  in  our  market  a  particle.  It  will  fall  into  that  category 
of  articles  some  of  which  we  have  passed  in  this  bill  whose  importation 
into  this  country  is  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  amounts  consumed 
that  the  price  is  not  affected.  The  fact  of  placing  this  item  on  the  free- 
list  will  be  simply  to  enhance  the  .prosperity  of  our  Canadian  friends 
without  bpnefitirg  the  coneumers  in  any  degree  whatever  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  a  reason  that  I  think  will  be 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  we  have 
got  to  reduce  taxation  to  sone  extent ;  and  in  the  second  place,  acting  in 
that  view,  we  thought  it  better  to  reduce  that  taxation  upon  meats,  upon 
the  abs9late  necessaries  of  life,  and  things  of  that  c]iaracter,  rather  than 
upon  other  articles  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  not  so  necessary ;  and 
consequently  we  put  meat,  game,  and  poultry  upon  the  free-list  in  order 
to  cheapen  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

(See  how  it  worked  with  Coffee,  No.  128.— Ed.) 

— Webke,  Record,  C203. 

President's  aim  at  protection  principles. 

No.  719. — His  denunciation  is  aimed  at  the  principles  of  protection 
to  American  industries  by  tariff  laws.  He  assunjes,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  "  it  is  a  scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  every  con- 
sumer in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers."  He  especially 
designates  the  farmers  who  are  not  wool-growers,  the  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  trades  not  protected,  and  the  body  of  our  people  who  are  con- 
sumers as  the  victims  of  this  jjolicy.  He  says  only  "  2,623,089  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  are  claimed  to  be  benefited 
by  a  high  tariff."  This  statement  of  the  President  that  only  2,623,089 
persons  "are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  taxiS"  ia  a  re- 
markable one,  when  the  claim  is  universally  made  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  policy  of  protection  that  all  classes  of  citizens  as 
well  as  those  employed  in  domestic  manufactures  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  policy.  But  even  if  this  statement  is  applied  only  to  em- 
ployes, it  is  misleading.  Adding  the  number  dependent  upon  their  la- 
bor for  a  livelihood,  and  considering  the  enormous  development  of  our 
domestic  industries  since  that  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-fourth  of  our 
entire  population  is  now  directly  interested  in  and  supported  by  these  in- 
dustries. Add  to  these  more  than  two  million  of  farmers,  with  their 
families,  engaged  in  producing  wool,  sugar,  flax,  hemp,_  rice,  barley,  and 
many  other  agricultural  products  protected  by  the  tariff  laws,  and  yon 
will  have  some  conception  of  the  reach  and  extent  of  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President.  Indeed,  all  the  industrial  classes  of  our  pop- 
ulation, all  who  are  dependent  in  any  way  upon  their  labor  and  skill 
for  a  livelihood,  all  except  those  fortunate  few  whose  fixed  salaries 
or  income  make  them  independent  of,  if  not  indifferent  to,  the  pros- 
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perity  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  are  directly  interested  in  the  policy  of  protection. 

— Senator  Shbeman,  Record,  203. 

President's  ukase  obeyed. 

No.  720. — It  is  safe  to  say,  howeyer,  that  these  gentlemen  will  all 
eventually  vote  for  the  Mills  bill.  Not  that  they  believe  in  it,  but  it 
follows  closely  in  the  line  of  the  President's  ukase,  and  party  discipline 
demands  their  support.  Their  Moses  has  spoken  and  they  are  prepar- 
ing to  follow  his  lead  into  the  wilderness  for  another  weary  tramp  of 
twenty-four  years.  Of  our  Northern  Democrats  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  They  are  humble  followers,  not  leaders,  in  the  Democratic  pro- 
cession. They  received  such  a  castigation  only  a  short  month  ago  at  the 
hands  of  their  valorous  Southern  leaders  for  following  out  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents  in  supporting  the  bill  to  refund  to  the  States  the  di- 
rect war  tax,  amounting  to  some  $17,000,000,  that  it  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  they  now  approach  the  Democratic  altar  to  solemnly  declare 
with  their  hearts  in  their  throats  that  they  are  for  the  Mills  bill  just  as  it 
is,  and  they  are,  oh,  so  sorry  that  they  acted  as  they  did  in  laying  their 
unsanctified  hands  upon  the  sacred  surplus. 

— Haugbn,  Record,  4232. 

Price  of  blankets.    (See  Nos.  54,  55,  56,  57.) 

Prices— Fallacy.    (SeeBfo.  208.) 

Price  of  goods  not  increased  by  the  duty. 

Wo.  731. — And  yet  President  Cleveland  and  his  party,  professing  to 
believe  in  the  doctrines  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
want  to  turn  us  over  again  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  British  merchants." 

The  fact  that  John  Quincy  Adams  states  in  1825  that  the  price  of 
goods  is  not  increased  by  the  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  article,  a  feet 
that  is  known  to  every  man  in  the  country  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  a  price  current  of  1859  and  one  of  this  year,  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  White  House.  The  President  asserts  that  the  farmer 
pays  more  for  what  he  buys  because  of  the  levying  of  customs  duties, 
when  in  fact  the  farmer  pays  less  for  what  he  has  to  buy  and  receives 
more  for  what  he  has  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  I  represent  a  district  in  this  House  which 
has  been  almost  purely  agricultural  in  the  past,  but  which  is  now  in 
part  becoming  a  manufacturing  district,  that  I  am  compelled  to  rise  here 
and  enter  my  protest  against  such  doctrines  as  are  contained  in  the 
message  from  which  I  have  quoted  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  into 
practical  operation  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  that  haa 
been  demonstrated  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  even  a 
fool  can  understand  that  in  those  States  where  the  vocations  are  diyer- 
fcified,  where  manufactories  are  erected,  where  artisans  are  employed 
with  their  skilled  labor  in  producing  from  the  raw  materials  that  come 
from  the  field  or  farm,  from  woodland  or  from  the  mine,  such  goods  as 
are  required  for  the  use  of  civilized  man  that  there  the  price  of  farm 
lands  is  increased,  not  ten-fold,  nor  one  hundred-fold,  but  several  hun- 
dred-fold over  the  price  of  the  same,  but  better  lands,  where  only 
agriculture  exists.  While  the  price  of  the  land  is  thus  improved  its 
products  are  diversified  and  a  ready  sale  found  for  them. 

—Nichols  (Indpt.),  Record,  4580. 

Prices  and  prosperity  of  tarifi*  and  free  trade  contrasted. 

Wo.  7SS. — In  a  speech  I  made  in  1884  at  London,  Tenn.,  in  my  dis- 
trict— my  friend  from  the  Chattanooga  district  will  know  the  gentleman 
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M.  amgoing  to  refer  to — I  was  trying  to  argue  this  question  of  protection. 
1  looked  over  to  one  side  of  the  room  and  discovered  in  the  crowd  Capt. 
-J^ack  Hall,  a  prominent  Democrat,  who  owned  a  good  river  farm,  raised 
splendid  crops  and  kept  fine  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  to  the  adornment  of  a  modern  farm.  What  I  said  to  him  was 
ttaken  down  in  short-hand  at  the  time  and  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  other  papers ;  and  I  want  to  read  as  part  of  my  remarks  that 
■  --dialogue  between  me  and  Jack.    I  said : 

1.  Howmuchdidyougetforyourcornunderthe  Walker  tariff  of  1846? 
A.  Prom  10  to  12J  cents  per  bushel. 

2.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  corn,  raised  on  the  same 
rfarm  and  delivered  at  the  same  place,  under  the  present  Bepublican  pro- 
rtective  policy  ? 

A.  Sixty  cents  per  bushel  at  the  heap. 

3.  How  much  did  you  get  for  an  average  pony  horse  in  those  days  ? 
A.  From  |40  to  $60. 

4.  How  much  do  you  get  now  under  the  present  policy  for  the  same 
'kind  of  a  horse  ? 

A.  From  $100  to  $125. 

5.  How  much  did  you  get  under  the  Walker  tariff  for  your  wheat  per 
,%ushel7 

A.  From  25  cents  to  35  cents. 

6.  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  under  this  pres- 
^ent  Kepublican  policy  7 

A.  From  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  owing  to  the  demand. 

7.  How  much  did  you  get  in  those  days  for  a  good  cow  7 
A.  From  $8  to  $12. 

8.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  cow  now  under  the  pres- 
«ent  policy? 

A.  From  $25  to  $45. 

9.  How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  flour  under  the  Walker  tariff 
«ofl846? 

A.  From$lto$150. 

10.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  flour  now? 
A.  From  $4  to  $6  per  hundred. 

11.  How  much  did  you  get  for  a  good  sheep  in  those  days,  Jack  ? 
A.  Fifty  cents  for  a  good  one. 

12.  How  much  do  yoa  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  sheep  now,  under 
sthis  Republican  policy? 

A.  From  $1.50  to  $2  (a  voice  in  the  crowd, "  Yes,  $2.50  for  a  good  one"). 

13.  How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  your  hogs  under  the 
'Walker  tariff  of  1846? 

A.  From  $2  50  to  $3. 

14.  How  much  do  you  get  under  the  present  "  rascally  Bepublican  pro- 
itective  policy  ?  " 

.  A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  hundred. 

15.  Jack,  did  you  make  butter  for  sale  in  those  days? 

A.  We  made  butter,  but  there  was  little  Sale,  for  there  was  nobody  to 
•iuy. 

16.  Well,  when  you  sold  any  what  did  you  get  for  it  ? 
A.  Sometimes  as  high  as  6  pence  per  pound. 

17.  Do  y6u  make  and  sell  much  butter  now.  Jack? 
A.  Yes ;  a  good  deal. 

18.  How  munh  do  you  get  per  pound  now,  under  this  rascally  Eepubli- 
■can  protective  policy  7 

A.  I  have  a  standing  contract  now  in  London,  with  the  employes  en- 
3gaged  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  here,  at  25  cents  per  pound 
the  year  round. 
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19.  Jack,  you  raise  a  great  many  chickens  on  your  farm,  don't  youf 
A.  Yes ;  a  great  many. 

20.  Well,  if  you  sold  any  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  '46,  how  much  dicE 
you  get  for  them  ? 

A.  There  wag  not  much  of  a  market,  and  but  few  sales,  but  occasion- 
ally we  could  sell  a  real  good  fat  chicken  for  as  much  as  sixpence. 

21.  How  is  it  now,  Jack,  about  the  price  of  chickens,  under  this  Repub- 
lican protective  policy  ? 

A.  We  can  sell  all  the  chickens  we  raise  at  from  20  cents  to  30  cents- 
apiece. 

22.  Well,  Jack,  did  you  sell  any  eggs  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  '^6? 
A.  Yes,  occasionally  we  sold  a  few  dozen. 

23.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them.  Jack  ? 
A.  From  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  dozen. 

24.  Do  you  sell  any  eggs  now.  Jack? 

A.  Yes ;  the  old  woman  sells  a  great  many. 

25.  What  does  she  get  for  them.  Jack? 
A.  Never  less  than  25  cents  per  dozen. 

26.  p'ack,  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  prices  oKder  the? 
Walker  tariff  of  1846  and  the  present  Republican  protective  policy  ? 

A.  We  had  no  manufacturing  establishments  here  at  London  then,^ 
and  there  were  but  few  people,  but  now  you  see  there  are  a  great  many 
laborers  employed  in  these  establishments  here,  and  they  give  tis  a  markefe- 
for  all  our  surplus  truck,  and  we  sell  a  great  deal  of  stuff  and  get  the  money 
for  it  that  we  use  to  throw  away,  becaase  there  was  nobody  to  consume  it. 

27.  Well,  Jack,  what  did  you  have  to  pay  under  the  the  Walker  tariff" 
per  yard  for  calico  to  dress  up  the  "  old  woman  "  for  Sunday  ? 

A.  From  a  shilling  to  25  cents  per  yard. 

28.  What  can  you  get  the  same  kind  of  calico  for  now,  Jack  ? 
A.  From  4J  cents  to  8  cents  per  yard. 

29.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  a  good  Sunday  wool  bat  in'  those^ 
days,  Jack? 

A.  From  $2.50  to  $4. 

30.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  a  hat  now^  Jack? 
A.  From  50  cents  to  $1.25, 

31.  What  did  farmers  have  to  pay  for  trace-chains  in  those  days? 
A.  Two  dollars  for  anything  like  good  ones. 

32.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  chains  now  ? 
A.  For  real  good  ones  60  cents  per  pair. 

33.  What  about  boots  and  shoes  in  those  days.  Jack  ? 

A.  An  ordinary  pair  of  rough  shoes  cost  $3,  while  the  most  eommoi& 
pair  of  brogan  boots  cost  not  less  than  $5. 

34.  What  what  will  the  same  kind  of  goods  cost  now.  Jack? 
A.  About  two-thirds  of  the  old  price. 

34J.  What  about  a  suit  of  store  clothes  in  those  days.  Jack  ? 

A.  Well,  they  were  so  very  costly  that  the  common  people  never- 
bought  any. 

Every  one  knows  that  this  is  the  truth — that  under  the  free-trade- 
Walker  tariff  "  store  clothes "  were  so  costly  that  the  common  people- 
did  not  pretend  to  buy  them. 

35.  How  is  it  now  under  this  Republican  protective  policy  ? 
A.  Well,  a  few  dollars  will  neatly  clothe  a  whole  family. 

— HouK,  Record,  4103. 
Prices  and  tariff. 

No.  733. — But  why  all  this,  when  the  fact  is  that  a  protective  tariff 
lowers  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  to  the  coatof  production  athigh> 
wages  and  keeps  the  cost  of  farpi  products  to  the  cost  of  production  at 
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the  same  high  wages — for  by  destroying  the  home  production  you  reduce 
the  world's  supply,  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize  theentlre  produc- 
tion, and  fix  his  own  price,  while  protection  stimulates  home  prodactioa 
and  home  competition,  creates  supply  to  the  maxiinum  of  demand,  and 
by  coming  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  breaks  monopoly  at 
home  and  abroad  and  reduces  the  price  to  the  minimum  of  cost.  This- 
is  the  logic,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all  products  that  hav& 
been  sufficiently  protected  have  fallen  in  price,  and  many  are  now  sold 
for  less  than  the  duty ;  for  example,  cotton  goods,  steel  pens,  etc. 
(See  also  Nos.  91, 128, 145.) 

— Beumm,  Becord)  5219. 

Prices  and  tariff— Tlffects. 

Wo.  734. — I  concede  that  prices  of  home-made  articles  are  higher  for 
some  time  after  a  tariff  law  goes  into  eff-^ct,  but  upon  mnst  articles  this 
increased  price  is  but  temporary.  The  correctness  of  this  Rtatement  is- 
fully  confirmed  by  actual  experience  in  our  own  country.  We  see  it  ini 
the  case  of  Basaemer  steel,  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  of  nails,  saws,. 
axes,  of  table  cutlery  and  crockery-ware,  and  all  other  articles  that  can 
be  named  which  are  produced  here  in  such  quantities  as  will  nearly  sup- 
ply our  own  wants.  Our  protective  tariff  has  stimulated  invention  and 
improvement,  and  built  up  these  gr6at  industries  which  now  compel 
foreign  countries  to  compete  with  us  for  our  home  market  subject  to  the- 
duty  upon  their  goods  which  we  make  them  pay  for  such  competition. 
The  more  factories  there  are  the  more  competition  we  have  and  the- 
cheaper  goods  we  get.  It  is  said  that  if  protection  tends  to  cheapen  man- 
ufactured goods,  what  advantage  is  a  protective  tariff  to  the  producer  or 
manufacturer  ?  I  will  answer  that  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  give  him  a 
more  stable  market  for  his  wares,  and  insures  Mm  a  fair  price  for  his  prod- 
uct, and  aids  him  in  getting  started  in  building  up  his  business,  while 
at  all  times  it  saves  him  from  an  unjust  and  unequal  competition  with 
the  foreign  producer. 

— Bbbwkb,  Becord,  3605. 

Prices  increased  by  firee-Iist.    (See  Coffee,  ISo.  19S.) 

Prices  of  agricnltnral  prodncts.    (See  Agricnltnre,  Kos.  34^ 

25,  26,  27,  28.) 

Prices  not  raised  by  protection— Wby  ? 

Bfo.  735. — I  meet  this  question  squarely  and  asseverate  that  protec- 
tion does  not  raise  prices.  The  opposite  statement  and  the  argument 
which  backs  it  up  I  purpose  to  state  fairly^  for  we  now  come  to  the  famous 
revenue-reform  dilemma.  You  tell  us,  they  say,  that  protection  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  prices  to  enable  high  wages  to  be  paid,  and 
yet  you  say  that  protection  lower  prices.  This  is  flat  contradiction.  So' 
it  is  as  you  state  it  But  your  statement,  like  all  revenue-reform  state- 
ments, nourishes  only  by  assumption. 

In  order  to  make  yourself  clear,  you  have  utterly  omitted  the  element 
of  time.  You  assume  that  we  say  that  both  our  statements  of  higher 
prices  for  higher  wages  and  lower  prices  for  consumers  are  for  the  same 
mstant  of  time.  Not  so.  When  you  begin  there  are  higher  prices  for 
higher  wages,  but  when  you  establish  your  manufactories,  at  once  the 
universal  law  of  competition  begins  to  work.  The  manufactories  abroad, 
urged  upon  by  the  lower  prices  which  the  tariff  forces  them  to  offer  in  order 
to  compete  with  us,  cause  every  element  of  economy  in  manufacture  to  be 
set  in  motion.  Every  intellect  is  put  to  work  to  devise  new  machinery 
which  will  produce  at  lower  cost,  to  seek  out  new  methods  of  utilizing 
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■waste,  to  consolidation  of  effort  to  lessen  general  expenses,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  devices  every  year  invented  to  get  more  work  out  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  , 

That  lower  prices  will  come  at  once,  we  have  never  said.  That  they 
■will  come  and  grow  lower  and  lower  bo  that  in  the  series  of  years  which 
anake  up  a  man's  life  all  he  needs,  will  cost  him  less  than  under  revenue 
reform  we  asseverate  and  maintain,  and  all  history  is  behind  our  assev- 
-erations. 

—Reed,  Record,  4669-70. 

3>rices  the  result  of  tariflT. 

fSpeech  of  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Dudley,  November  11, 1887,  at  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, Chicago,  111.] 

Jfo.  736. — "Something  over  three  years  ago  I  attended  the  national 
-agricultural  exhibition  of  France.  It  was  held  in  Paris,  and  a  grand  ex- 
hibition it  was,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  nation  it  represented.  I  spent 
four  days  at  the  exhibition.  There  were  14  or  15  acres  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  farming  implements,  tools,  machinery,  etc.  All  the  exhibitors 
had  their  price-lists  upon  their  exhibits,  and  I  was  careful  to  obtain 
<;opies  of  them.  The  lowest-priced  horse-rake  was  250  francs,  or  $50  of 
our  money.  You  can  buy  one  just  as  good  in  any  town  in  the  United 
States  for  $27.  The  lowest-priced  mower  was  $102  in  our  money,  and 
was  no  better  than  we  sell  for  $60,  if  as  good.  The  lowest-priced  reaper, 
wihout  the  binder,  $185 ;  no  better  than  ours  for  $110.  The  plows,  har- 
rows, and  cultivators  were  20  per  cent,  above  the  price  they  are  selling 
:for  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  a  hoe,  fork,  shovel,  spade,  or 
xake  on  the  ground  but  was  dearer  in  price  and  inferior  in  quality  to  ours." 

I  therefore  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  under  our  protective 
■tariff  the  prices  of  all  manufactured  commodities  instead  of  being  en- 
hanced have  actually  been  reduced,  and  that  nine  tenths  of  all  manufac- 
"tured  commodities  now  used  by  our  farmers  and  laboring  people  in  the 
United  States  are  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  England ,  and  in  many  instances 
•cheaper.  \ 

— GuBNTHBE,  Record,  3951. 

Prices  under  Democratic  role. 

Wo.  737.— The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Mound  Valley,  Eans.,  December  18, 1887. 

"  My  Dear  Sm :  What  will  the  Democrats  and  Mugwumps  do  with  the 
tariff  this  session  of  Congress?  As  you  know,  I  am  a  farmer  and  quite 
an  old  man,  and  I  have  lived  in  this  country  a  good  many  years  when 
we  had  Democracy  and  free  trade,  and  I  know  what  they  are.  In  those 
days  I  drew  wheat  from  my  farm  in  Indiana  to  Vincennes,  a  distance  of 
45  miles,  and  sold  it  for  33  cents  a  bushel,  and  took  calico  at  35  cents  a 
yard,  and  very  common  brown  sugar  at  14  cents  a  pound,  and,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  there  is  much  sand  in  Vincennes,  and  the  merchants  were 
troubled  with  optical  delusions,  and  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
■common  brown  sugar  and  yellow  sand,  and,  as  a  result,  when  we  would 
•get  home  we  would  find  our  sugar  badly  mixed  with  sand.  Remembering 
:all  this,  I  say,  as  an  old  farmer,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  firom  Demoo- 
lacy  and  free  trade. 

"Can't  you  send  me  some  documents  ?" 

[Laughter.] 
"  I  am  yours,  truly,  "  W.  H.  HARPER. 

■"  Hon.  B.  W.  Perkins, 

"  Washington,  D.  C." 
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Proper  expenditures  from  tlie  surplus. 

Jio.  728. — The  bill  before  us,  Democrats  say,  is  intended  to  meet  the 
•danger  of  an  accumulating  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  any  Democrat  that  no  more  revenue  should  be  collected  than  necessary 
•ao  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered.  But 
parsimony  is  not  economy.  I  would  pay  the  nation's  just  debts  and 
anoral  obligations  as  well.  I  would  at  least  make  an  honest  effort  to  fairly, 
■equitably,  and  liberally  compensate  the  heroic  veterans,  volunteer  sol- 
diery, whose  prowess  in  its  death  throes  preserved  the  nation's  life  and 
integrity.  I  would  consider  with  liberality,  without  wastefulness,  the 
imperative  needs  of  our  internal  commerce,  and  improve  our  great 
national  highways,  recognizing  that  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  coun-  , 
try  the  navigability  of  our  lake  and  river  routes  furnishes  the  surest 
^safeguard  against  extortionate  railway  charges. 

The  President  entertains  different  views.  He  vetoed  the  dependent 
pension  bill,  as  well  as  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Congress.  It  might  well  be^  asked,  was  there  premeditated  mal- 
ice in  this  ?  Had  he  signed  those  bills,  as  Congress  by  its  well-consid- 
ered action  said  he  ought,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  demanded  that 
he  should,  the  excess  of  our  income  over  our  expenditures  during  the 
last  iiscal  year  would  not  have  added  alarmingly  to  the  surplus^  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  humanity  in 
the  one  case,  relieving  thousands  of  sufferers,  and  in  the  other  would 
tiave  cheapened  the  cost  of  transportation  of  every  bushel  of  grain  car- 
ried from  interior  and  Western  States  to  the  seaboard.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason — unles  he  considered  it  necessary  to  create  a  surplus,  so 
that  he  might  have  some  pretext  on  which  to  base  his  attack  upon  the 
protective  system  of  the  country — ^he  failed  to  meet  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  his  countrymen. 

— Haogbn,  Becord,  4231. 
X'rO'Slavery  free  trade  reasoning. 

Wo.  789.— The  planters  ■  were  led  to  believe  that  the  millions  of 
i-evenue  collected  off  the  goods  imported  was  so  much  deducted  from 
fthe  value  of  the  cotton  that  paid  for  them,  either  in  the  diminished 
price  they  received  abroad  or  in  the  increased  price  which  they  paid  for 
*he  imported  articles.  To  enhance  the  duties  for  the  protection  of  our 
manufacturers,  they  were  persuaded,  would  be  so  much  of  an  additional 
-tax  upon  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  North ;  and  besides,  to  give 
the  manufacturer  such  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  his  fabrics 
would  enable  him  to  charge  purchasers  an  excess  over  the  true  value  of 
ills  stuffs  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty.  By  the  protective  policy 
the  planters  expected  to  have  the  cost  of  both  provisions  and  clothing 
increased,  and  their  ability  to  monopolize  the  foreign  markets  dimin- 
ished in  a  corresponding  degree.  If  they  could  establish  free  trade, 
it  would  insure  the  American  market  to  foreign  manufacturers,  secure 
the  foreign  markets  for  their  leading  staples,  repress  home  manufact- 
mres,  force  a  large  number  of  the  Northern  men  into  agriculture,  multi- 
ply the  growth  and  diminish  the  price  of  provisions,  feed  and  clothe 
their  slaves  at  lower  rates,  produce  their  cotton  for  a  third  or  fourth  of 
'former  prices,  rival  all  other  countries  in  its  cultivation,  and  monopo- 
lize the  trade  in  the  article  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

— ^Keh,by,  Eecord,  3195. 

Prosperity  and  manufacturing.    (See  No.  247.) 

Protected  articles  clieaper  now  tlian  under  free  trade. 

Wo.  730.— Grindstones— there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States 
that  can  run  his  farm  without  a  grindstone,  and  that  is  taxed,  too. 
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GrindBtonea  are  taxed  abont  15  par  cent.  Linseed  oil,  which  the  farmer 
needs  to  paint  his  house  and  his  other  buildinga,  is  taxed  54.79  per 
cent.  There  is  a  tax  of  76J  per  cent,  on  vinegar,  and  they  call  that  a. 
protection  to  the  farmer.  Some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  have  set  forth  in  their  speeches  tabular  statements  in  which 
they  include  vinegar  as  a  farm  product  or  industry,  but  I  can  tell  those 
gentlemen  that  Yankee  industry  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  of 
late  years  in  the  manner  of  producing  vinegar.  It  is  now  a  manufact- 
uring industry  and  in  1880  had  .306  establishments  in  full  operatioa. 
Vinegar  made  upon  the  farm  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Mr.  HIRES.  Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  the  House  upon  his 
principles  how  it  happens  that  the  poor  man  that  he  talks  about  buy* 
his  window-glass  now  under  this  "  oppressive  "  system  cheaper  thau 
he  bought  it  under  the  tariff  which  was  in  force  in  1861  ? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  true— if  the  tariff  does  not  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  consumer — why  do  you  want  to  keep  it  on? 

[American  grindstones  are  not  taxed ;  only  foreign  ones. — Ed.] 

. — Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4577. 

Protected  persons  in  all  industries. 

Wo-  731^ — Our  farmers  have  come  to  believe  thaft  this  "infant" 
American  industry  must  by  this  time  have  reached  the  age  of  mature 
manhood,  or  it  never  will.  They  believe  that  it  has  been  pampered  and 
and  fed  at  their  expense  and  that  of  the  other  unprotected  classes  long 
enoughj  and  that  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  any  protection  other  thaa 
that  which  it  would  incidentally  receive  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  show  how  insignificant  in  num- 
bers, as  compared  with  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  who  are  not  pro- 
tected, the  persons  engiged  in  these  protected  industries  are,  I  submit 
the  following  statement,  showing 

WHO  ABB  PHOTECTBD  AND  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

Sugar  planters - _ - 1 1,100 

Laborers  employed _ _ 11,600 

Bice  planters...^ _ _....        1,S0(> 

Laborers  employed  (esamated) _ - - -. _. 6,000 

Wool-growers  owning  flocks  of  over  100  bead  (estimated)- - -.... 60,00> 

Manutaeturers..- _ „ _ 62,12T 

Aggregate  capitalists 105.02T 

Laborers  employed  in  protected  industries- 1,600,000 

(This  is  a  samp'e  of  D- mocratic  deception ;  more  than  7,000,000  of  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  agriculture,  all  protected.    Sec  proof.  No.  691.— Bd.) 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3943. 
Protection— Analysis  of. 

Jfo.  733. — The  first  thought  that  comes  up  in  any  candid  inquiry 
about  it  is  that  protection  is  natural  and  in  accord  with  the  habits  of 
men.  It  prevails  in  the  family  as  regards  its  relations  with  other  fami- 
lies or  with  society.  It  pervades  society  as  regards  its  relations  of  each 
part  with  every  other.  It  characterizf  s  the  laws  which  guard  the  citizen 
from  the  dangers  that  spring  from  avarice,  or  crime,  or  negligence.  It 
protects  society  as  a  whole  against  the  injurious  actions  or  aims  of  its 
component  parts.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  health  and  morals  but  to 
property.  The  State  covers  all  its  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  with  the 
panoply  of  protection  and  thereby  aims  to  promote  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  all.  — Ed. 

Protection  a  constitutional  right. 

Wo.  733. — Mr.  Chairman,  protection  with  us  is  in  a  large  sense  a 
political  term.    When  the  colonies  organized  themselves  into  a  govem- 
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ment,  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  such  organization  was  based 
■was  stated  to  be  the  protection  of  life,  liberiy,  and  property.  When 
the  Constitution  was  framed  the  means  provided  for  its  maintenance 
was  through  the  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay 
the  debia  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  with  which  was  added  the  clause  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  In  the  practical  collection  of  duties  was 
■embraced  the  principle  of  so  adjusting  them  as  to  afford  protection  to 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests.  On  January  11, 1790,  George 
Washington,  in  a  speech  to  Congress,  declared  that — 

"The  safe'y  and  interests  of  a  free  people  require  that  Congress  should 
promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others 
for  essential,  particularly  military,  supplies.  The  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommenda- 
tion." 

The  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  bill  declared  that  it  was  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debfs  of  the  United  States,  and  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures.  The  principle  of  protection  was  deduced-  from  the 
•Constitution,  approved  by  the  fathers,  and  embraced  in  the  legislation  of 
the  First  Congress,  alternately  increased  and  diminished  of  its  protective 
character  until  1861,  when  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  act  was  adopted, 
and  became  thereafter,  with  modifications,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. -i-Sbymouk,  Eecord,  4412. 

Protection— A  Democratic  view  of  it,  yet  not  for  free  trade ; 
oil,  no. 
No.  734. — A  protective  tariff  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  discrimination 
lay  the  Government  in  favor  of  one  class  of  citizens  against  another  class 
of  citizens.  It  is  an  enforced  contribu-ion  in  which  one  man  ic  made  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  another  man's  business  without  a  resulting 
benefit,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Oovernment  has  a  right  to  tax  people,  either '  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  the  Government,  but  Congress  has  no  right  under 
the  Oonstir.ution  to  force  A.  to  support  B  in  his  business.  What  right  has 
the  Government  to  show  such  difference  and  such  par  iality  as  to  pass  a 
law  to  force  one  man,  without  value  received,  to  give  his  money  to  the 
assistance  of  another  man  in  his  private  business  ?  And  yet  that  is  what 
those  who  advocate  a  protective  tariff  are  doing,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
forced  upon  the  working  masses  and  poor  toilers  for  lo !  these  many  years, 
until  inj  ustice  and  wrong  come  up  in  sighs  and  groans  from  the  oppressed 
poor  in  a  greater  grief  and  deeper  woe  than  escaped  from  the  hearts  of 
the  unhappy  Jews  when  they  toiled  and  endured  Egyptian  bondage. 

— McClammy,  Eecord,  4662. 

Protection  agaivst  freo  trade  contrasted— United  States 
for  protection,  England  for  free  trade. 
'So.  735. — England  is  a  representative  free-trade  country,  the  United 
States  a  representative  protection  country.  Sixteen  billions  of  dollars  was 
the  sumtoialof  our  wealth  in  1860,  and  one-half  of  that  was  wasted  in  the 
war.  The  wealth  of  England  at  that  time  was  thirty  billionff,or  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  United  S:ates.  But  notwithstanding  the  cost  and  devaststion 
■of  a  four  years'  war,  our  wealth  is  now  over  sixty  billions,  and  that  of 
England  only  a  trifle  more  than  forty  billions.  In  1860  our  manufact- 
ures amounted  to  one  billion  eight  hundred  million  doUarf,  while  now 
they  reai;h  the  vast  amount  of  seven  billions.  Then  we  were  the  third 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  while  to  diy  we  are  the  first,  ex- 
ceeding England  by  one-third.    (See  also  No.  735 ) 

— GallinqeKj  Eecord,  ,5687. 
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Protection  asainst  free  trade. 

'So.  736. — Our  farms  have  increased  in  number  from  two  millions  to 
five  millions,  and  our  wool  product  from  sixty  million  pounds  to  three 
hundred  million  pounds.  In  that  time  we  have  increased  our  commerce 
eight  times,  while  England  has  not  quadrupled  hers.  Our  railroads  have 
grown  from  thirty  thousand  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles,  and  the  rolling  -stock  of  our  railroads  is  worth  nine  times  the 
merchant  marine  of  England.  In  that  time  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth 
added  to  the  earth  has  been  contributed  by  the  United  States.  What  a. 
mighty  result  is  that !  In  all  human  history  nothing  can  be  found  to. 
equal  it,  and  yet  we  have  croakers  in  Congress  who  are  talking  of  the 
decay  of  our  institutions.  In  England  51  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  goes  to- 
pay  labor,  26  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent,  to  government,  while 
in  the  United  States  labor  gets  74  per  cent.,  capital  21  per  cent.,  and  the 
Government  5  per  cent.    (See  also  No.  734.) 

— Gallingee,  Eecord,  3687. 

Protection  and  clieap  sugar. 

So.  737. — The  world  is  indebted  to  the  fostering  care  of  government 
for  the  bountiful  supply  of  sugar  which  enables  the  humblest  of  our 
laboring  classes  to  include  it  in  the  list  of  their  daily  necessities. 

President  Cleveland's  free-trade  message,  by  its  assumption  that  the 
duty  is  always  added  to  the  cost,  not  only  of  imported  commodities,  but 
to  the  price  of  like  commodities  produced  in  this  country,  shows  how 
profoundly  ignorant  he  is  of  economic  science.  To  illustrate  the  puerile 
absurdity  of  this  assumption  I  invite  the  President's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  though  the  duties  imposed  by  our  Government  on  sugar  when  re- 
duced to  ad  valorem  standards  were  never  so  high  as  they  now  are,  the 
price  of  sugar  was  never  so  low  in  this  country  as  it  now  is. 

— Kelley,  Eecord,  3196. 

Protection  and  Republicanism. 

So.  738. — ^And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  when 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  assailed  by  a  foreign  foe,  I  believe  that 
somehow  something  will  bestirred  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
something  that  will  move  them  to  action  that  will  awake  the  giant  of 
the  EepubUcan  party,  which  has  been  sleeping  for  four  years,  and  again 
place  it  in  power ;  and  standim;  in  every  harbor  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
land,  it  will  say  to  the  foreign  invader  ofiering  labor  products  produced 
by  cheap  and  pauper  labor  from  abroad, "  Thus  far  and  no  farther." 
[Renewed  applause.]  And  under  the  influence  of  Eepublican  doctrines 
the  country,  with  new  assurances  of  safety  and  protection,  will  have  new- 
life  and  new  hopes  and  make  greater  strides  in  the  march  of  civilizatioa 
and  progress  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    [Applause  on  the  Eepublicen  side.]         ' 

—Mason,  Eecord,  4832. 

Protection  and  revenue. 

JTo.  739. — Still  Southern  statesmen  adhered  to  the  policy  of  free 
trade  or  secession;  but  stagnation,  universal  bankruptcy,  an  ever  increas- 
ing  national  debt,  an  empty  Treasury,  and  broken  national  credit  com- 
pelled Mr.  Buchanan  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff'  laws  in  the  inter- 
est of  revenue  and  protection. 

The  act  of  1861  followed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  approved  it.  Secession 
followed,  and  a  war  ensued  that  cost  in  money  and  property  destroyed 
probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  under  pro- 
tection during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  become  first  in 
manufectures,  first  in  agriculture,  and  first  in  wealth  among  all  the 
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nations  of  the  earth,  with  our  labor  better  paid,  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  better  sheltered,  and  better  educated  than  elsewhere  on  the 
habftable  globe,  and  yet  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  bold^ 
defiant,  and  aggressive  old  revenue-reform  party.     [Applause.] 

God  help  us !  will  the  time  never  come  when  we  shall  reach  a  stable 
industrial  policy  ?  Must  our  industries  and  labor  be  forever  exposed  to- 
the  depressing  influence  of  perpetual  menace  ?  Well  may  agriculture, 
well  may  manufactures,  well  may  American  labor  unite  with  each  other 
gainst  this  ever  present,  ever  aggressive  public  enemy,  and  cry  out,, 
"  Let  us  have  peace !  " 

These  free-traders  or  revenue  reformers,  as  they  fondly  call  themselves,. 
appear  to  revel  in  the  adversity  of  our  people.  Every  calamity  is  an, 
illustration  of  the  wickedness  of  protection. 

If  a  farmer  imprudently  contracts  a  debt  and  subsequently  is  unable 
to  pay  it,  he  is  told  that  he  is  robbed  by  protection. 

If  the  crops  fail  and  farmers  are  depressed  thereby,  they  are  told  but 
for  this  robber  agriculture  would  be  prosperous. 

If  there  is  something  of  general  business  depression,  the  people  are 
told  that  old  Protection  did  it. 

If  some  scoundrel  has  plundered  his  employes  and  robbed  them  of 
their  just  share  of  their  own  earnings,  they  are  told  at  once  that  it  is  the 
feult  of  protection.  — Eyait,  Eecord,  4827. 

Protection  belongs  to  Republicanism,  says  <'  Tarsney,"  or 
JHicbigan,  a  Democrat. 

Jfo.  740. — What  is  protection?  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
shield  or  a  barrier  against  some  other  nation  or  individual.  Upon  the- 
line  above  indicated  I  find  that  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  through  tlieir  public  declarations  in  their  platforms^ 
divide.  There  are  individuals  in  either  party  who  do  not  in  all  instances- 
follow  the  general  party  teachings ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  history  of 
both  organizations  and  the  public  declarations  as  shown  by  the  majori- 
ties of  both.  I  find  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  that  in  every  national  Eepublican  platform  and  the  Eepublican 
platforms  in  most  of  the  States,  and  by  the  legislation  placed  upqn  the 
statute-books  of  the  country  by  the  representatives  of  that  party  at  a 
time  when  the  three  departments  of  the  Genei'al  Government  were  ex- 
clusively controlled  by  the  Eepublican  party,  that  public  declarations- 
were  made,  the  ideas  incorporated  into  the  laws,  the  purposes  of  the- 
organization  for  protection  openly  promulgated  from  the  stump,  until 
the  word  protection  has  become  a  war  cry  of  the  Eepublican  party. 

— Taesney  (Dem.),  Eecord,  5562. 

Protection  brings  in  gold  and  pays  debts. 

WO.  741. — Having  supplied  ourselves  with  our  own  manufactured 
goods  and  so  not  owing  for  them  abroad,  we  have  been  able  from  our 
surplus  productions  sold  to  foreign  countries  to  bring  into  our  own  circu- 
lation over  $150,000,000  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  thereby  furnish- 
ing capital  for  new  enterprises  and  new  industries ;  for  the  building  of 
railways  and  other  public  improvements.  Tell  him,  also,  that  foreign 
merchandise,  except  articles  not  produced  by  us  and  so  upon  the  free- 
list,  has  to  pay  before  it  can  enter  our  markets  about  $228,000,000  million 
annually  now,  formerly  more,  first  for  revenue,  and  then  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  merchandise  against  articles  of  the  same  kind  produced 
by  labor  paid  one-half  as  much  as  American  labor  receives,  and  he  will 
see  for  one  thing  how  ttie  American  workingman  believes  in  the  pro- 
tective tariflT,  under  which  he  is  so  well' fed  and  clothed  and  housed; 
upder  which  he  has  deposits  in  the  savings-bank,  and  under  which  the 
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greasy  operative  of  the  afternoon  is  the  gentleman  in  slippers  and 
wrapper  by  his  own  fireside  in  the  evening.  In  short,  tell  the  political 
economist  that  since  1860  the  financial  system  of  the  Government  has 
been  what  Henry  Clay  called  the  "American  system ; "  one  in  which  the 
American  people  have  taken  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  have  let 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  theirs ;  and  he  will  then 
understand  how  this  policy  oarrifd  u<i  through  the  war,  and  has  enabled 
us  since  January  1, 1866,  to  pay  11,452,527,701  of  principle  and  more  than 
#2,000,030,000  of  ifitereat  oi  the  public  debt,  thus  reducing  it  more  than 
one-half,  while  the  debt  of  every  other  first-class  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  constantly  increasing.  — Geout,  Record,  4407.  , 

Protection — Confederate  and  National  views  of. 

Wo.  743. — But  I  wish  to  _put  into  my  speech  on  this  point,  as  mark- 
ing the  line  of  demarcation,  jupt  two  things  In  the  first  place,  I  will  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read,  section  8,  paragraph  1,  of  the  copstitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

"  1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duti^s,  impoBts,  and  excises,  for  revenue 
necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  carry 
on  thn  goveminent  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
granted  from  the  treasury  ;  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  impoi'tatiens 
on  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry ; 
^nd  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Con- 
federate States." 

The  Clerk  read  from  the  Republican  platform  of  1860 : 

'•  Sec.  12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  aO- 
justment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  iu- 
du9trial  intercit  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  ol 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wag(  s,  to 
agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterpri3e,  and  to  the  nation 
<!ommercial  prosperity  and  independence." 

— Geosvenor,  Record,  4640. 

Protection  creates  a  Iiome  marketr 

Wo.  743. — Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a  furnace  or 
factory  or  mill  in  any  neighborhood  has  the  effect  at  once  to  enhance  the 
valua  of  all  property  and  all  values  for  miles  surrounding  it.  They  pro- 
<iuce  increased  activity.  Tbe  farmer  has  a  better  and  a  nearer  maiket 
for  his  products.  Thn  merchant,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  have  an  in- 
creased trade.  The  carpenter  is  in  greater  demand  ;  ho  is  called  upon  to 
Tsuild  more  houses.  Every  branch  of  trade,  every  avenue  of  labor,  will 
feel  almost  imn^ediately  the  energizing  influence  of  a  new  industry.  The 
truck  farm  is  in  demand ;  the  perishable  products,  the  fruits,  the  vege- 
tables, which  in  many  cases  will  not  bear  exportation  and  which  a  foreign 
market  is  too  distant  to  be  available,  find  a  constant  and  ready  demand 
at  good  paying  prices. 

What  the  agriculturist  of  this  country  wants  more  than  anything  else, 
after  he  has  gathered  his  crop,  are  consumers,  consumers  at  home,  men 
who  do  not  raise  what  they  eat,  who  must  purchase  all  they  consume ; 
men  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  in  mining,  in  cotton-spinning, 
in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  thousands  of  productive  industries  which 
command  all  their  tirae  and  energy,  and  whose  employments  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  producing  their  own  food. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4751. 
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9>rotectioii  creates  demand,  for  macliiuery. 

.Wo.  744. — Stimulated  by  the  theory  of  "labor-cost^'  the  obairtaan 
■ordered  an  investigation  into  the  oldest  manufactories  in  New  England, 

What  industries  did  he  select  7  Cotton  sheetings  and  cotton  prints  ; 
-cotton  goods,  the  very  articles,  and  perhaps  the  only  articles  which  have 
•  had  continuous,  unbroken,  effective  protection  since  1824.  He  selects 
industries  which,  under  all  tariffs,  have  had  sixty-four  years  of  solid 
protection,  shows  by  them  higher  wages  for  labor  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers,  then  boldly  wraps  the  flag  of  labor-cost  about  him  and  pro- 
claims to  a  wondering  world  that  tariff  has  nothing  to  dp  with  wages. 
I  wonder  what  Edward  Atkinson  thought  of  his  new  disciple  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Oh,  no ;  tariffs  have  nothing  to  do  with  wages.  It  is  coal  and  steam 
and  machinery.  But  what  set  up  the  machinery  ?  What  caused  the 
cotton  factory  to  be  built?  Why,  the  tariff.  So,  then,  the  tariff  built 
the  mill,  set  up  the  machinery,  the  machinery  increased  the  wages,  but 
the  tariff  did  not.  Is  not  that  very  much  like  saying  your  father  was 
your  progenitor,  but  your  grandfather  wasn't.  How  could  you  improve 
machinery  you  didn't  have  ?  How  could  you  increase  the  efficiency  of 
machinery  that  didn't  exist  ? 

— Reed,  Record,  4671. 

^Protection  demonstrated. 

No.  745. — I  am  like  the  boy  who  hired  his  sister  to  make  his  shirts. 
Some  one  said,  "  You  could  have  taken  those  shirts  to  the  factory  and 
had  them  made  and  saved  |2."  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy  protectionist, "  Sis- 
ter Sally  got  a  pretty  fair  price.  She  always  pays  me  well  for  what  I  do 
for  her.  That  two-dollar  bill  is  still  under  the  same  roof  with  me,  and 
if  sickness  or  trouble  or  hard  luck  comes  to  anyof  our  family  that  money 
is  there  in  the  house." 

•The  free-trade  boy  calls  his  sister  a  New  England  tariff  robber. 

—Mason,  Record,  4831. 

Protection  develops  wealtli,  takes  care  of  bone  and  sinew. 

Jfo.  746. — There  is  no  need  of  making  any  law  to  protect  captal. 
Capital  always  takes  care  of  itself  and  gets  a  full  share. 

But  there  are  laws  that  can  elevate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men, 
and  there  are  laws  that  can  degrade  them,  and  the  Republican  party  has 
stood  for  twenty -five  years,  and  it  will  stand,  I  believe,  by  the  blessing 
of  Grod  and  the  will  of  the  American  people,  twenty-five  years  more. 
[Applause.]  Upholding  and  maintaining  that  the  Government  which 
takes  care  of  the  bone  and  sinew  and  working  muscle  of  the  land  is 
taking  care  of  the  men  that  create  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Government. 

—Blaine,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10, 1888. 

Protection  diversifies  industry. 

No.  747.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  of  protection  properly  applied, 
results  in  no  such  absurd  and  untenable  position.  It  confines  the  place 
of  supply  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  things  we  can  produce  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet,  or  approximately  to  meet,  the  demands  of  our 
people.  In  doing  this  it  does  not  confine  its  beneficial  effects  to  one  in- 
dustry or  to  a  few  favored  pursuits ;  but  it  declares  thatKas  to  all  indus- 
tries which  are  or  may  be  established  and  which  are  likely  in  time  to 
supply  the  demand  of  our  people  we  will  confine  the  purchases  of  such 
things  by  our  citizens  to  our  own  home  markets  as  fer  as  a  tariff  reason- 
ably can  or  ought  to  do  so;  that  this  will  keep  our  money  at  honie  to  be 
invested  in  home  enterprises ;  that  it  will  develop  our  natural  resources 
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in  all  directions ;  that  it  will  diversify  the  occupations  of  bur -people;  thafe 
it  will  thus  furnish  employment  for  our  labor ;  that  under  this  systent 
our  laborers  need  not  be  all  farmers  or  all  anything  else,  but  may  be;- 
profitably  eng^^ed  among  us  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  business  pur- 
suits and  industries  known  to  man. 

— BooTHMAN,  Eecord,  6751. 

Protection  giTes  cheaper  clothing. 

No.  743. — Under  a  proper  protective  duty,  when  home  production 
approximates  a  point  commensurate  with  the  demand,  prices,  by  the- 
very  force  of  domestic  competition,  gravitate  to  their  natural  level,  the- 
tax  fading  away  without  the  least  disturbing  or  alarming  effect  upon 
business,  The  price  of  many  articles  of  clothing  used  by  the  laborer 
and  artisan  is  no  higher  here  than  in  England,  showing  that  as  to  those - 
goods  protection  has  effected  its  purpose.  From  personal  exj)erience- 
as  to  prices,  I  remember  myself  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  a; 
pair  of  ducking  overalls,  such  as  was  then  commonly  used  by  lumber- 
men, cost  $2.&0 ;  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  not  less  than  $1.75.  This  sum 
will  to-day  buy  a  whole  suit  of  the  same  material,  and  better  made.  A. 
pair  of  driving-boote,  costing  at  that  time  $10,  costs  to-day  $5.  Insteai 
of  ducking,  the  lumberman  now  uses  woolens,  paying  for  a  Mackinaw- 
suit  $5,  finding  it  cheaper  and  more  comfortable. 

— Hattgbn,  Record,. 4231. 

Protection — Higher,  not  lower  duties. 

TSo.  749. — Most  of  the  articles  were  imported  from  Canada  to  com- 
pete directly  with  our  farmers  in  their  own  market.  Without  protection,, 
or  with  a  lower  duty,  a  much  larger  volume  of  these  products  would  un- 
doubtedly have  crossed  our  northern  borders,  and  with  sufficient  protec- 
tion a  much  less.  I  would  so  increase  the  duty  on  these  &rm  products 
as  to  give  this  market  to  our  own  agriculturists  rather  than  to  those  whO' 
do  nothing  to  support  our  schools,  build  our  highways,  sustain  our  Gen- 
eral Government  in  war  and  peace,  and  feel  no  interest  in  maintaining; 
and  uplifting  our  standard  of  citizenship.  If  those  who  claim  that  the 
farmer  receives  no  benefit  from  protection,  which  I  do  not  admit,  hon- 
estly desire  to  give  it  to  him^  let  them,  instead  of  taking  away  the  pro- 
tection the  present  law  aflfords,  extend  it  by  increasing  the  duty  on  the. 
above  articles.  Twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  is  no  small  matter  to  the= 
farmer  within  reach  of  Canadian  competition,  and  the  influence  of  these 
importations  reaches  beyond  those  narrow  bounds.  You  cannot  improve, 
the  market  of  the  New  York  farmer  without  sending  a  healthy  thrill 
throughout  the  whole  agrieultural  system  of  the  country.  Our  market 
ought  to  belong  to  our  farmers,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  to  them. 

— Haugen,  Record,  4236. 

Protection— How  it  is  assailed. 

Wo.  750.— The  existing  surplus  is  only  a  stalking  horse.  It  is: 
made  the  pretext  and  occasion  of  a  general  assault  all  along  the  Demo- 
cratic line  upon  the  protective  system.  The  President  leads  the  charge. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  eloquent  member  froia 
Kentucky,  the  able  and  accomplished  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  all 
their  Southern  ^Uies,  still  clinging  to  traditions  born  of  a  vanished  sys- 
tem, have  struct  hands  with  the  theorists  and  doctrinaires  and  importers 
and  the  disciples  of  Cobden  oa  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and'  declared  un- 
relenting war  upon  the  great  American  system  of  protection. 

The  air  is  resonant  with  furious  declamation  in  denunciation  of  its 
enormities.  Savage  phrases  and  unsavory  similies  are  unsparingly  flung 
at  it.  Is  is  robbery,  it  is  fraud,  it  is  unjust,  it  builds  up  monopolies,  it  de- 
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frauds  the  laborer  of  his  hire,  it  swells  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  it  carries 
desolation  and  misery  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  poverty  and  pauperism. 
The  brilliant  Kentucky  editor,  also  honest  in  his  utterances,  styles  it  a 
'■  painful  harlot."  it  rom  the  plains  of  Texas,  from  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
from  the  recesses  of  Tennessee,  from  the  savannahs  of  Carolina,  and  from 
the  swamps  of  Mississippi  we  hear  the  same  doleful  wail  over  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions  which  the  tariff  inflicts  upon  the  free,  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, prosperous,  self-supporting,  well-fed,  and  well-paid  laboring  men  of 
the  great  industrious  North.  And  when  our  eloquent  friends  on  the  other 
side  tire  of  the  rhetorical  display  of  these  imaginary  evilSj  they  turn  to 
prophecy  and  unfold  visions  of  material  glory  and  prosperity  under  the 
banner  of  free  trade  such  as  "  eye  hath  not  seen,"  nor  hath  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  any  other  than  a  free-trader  to  conceive. 

— SrBWAKT,  Eeeord,  4537-8. 

Protection — How  it  protects. 

Wo.  751. — Mr.  H.  J.  Pettifer,  secretary  of  the  Workman's  Association'' 
for  Defense  of  British  Industry.  Discussing  lately  this  very  question,  he 
says : 

"Take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  is  trying  to  com  pete  in  a  country 
in  which  industry  is  defended  with  an  article  also  produced  in  that 
country.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Americans  can  produce  a  certain  arti- 
cle for  1  shilling,  while  we  in  England  can  produce  and  deliver  it  for  10 
pence,  we  could,  if  we  had  free  trade  with  America,  undersell  them  in 
their  own  market  by  2  pence ;  but  the  American  is  not  so  foolish  as  to 
allow  us  to  do  this,  so  he  puts  50  per  cent,  duty  on  the  article.  Now,  50- 
per  cent,  on  10  pence  is  5  pence,  which  brings  the  English  article  up  to  1 
shilling,  3  pence,  and  as  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  ofler  it  for  1  shilling 
3  pence  when  the  American  can  make  and  sell  it  for  1  shilling,  what  we 
have  to  do,  if  we  are  to  sell  it  in  that  country  at  all,  is  to  reduce  profits 
and  cut  down  wages  and  deliver  it  at  8  pence,  when  the  50  per  cent, 
brings  it  up  to  the  American  level.  But  who  has  paid  the  duty  ?  Why, 
certainly  we  lose  2  pence,  and  the  American  buyer  loses  2  pence,  but  the 
American  Treasury  gets  the  whole  of  the  4  pence  duty  toward  paying  the 
taxation  of  the  country. 

"  But  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Suppose  we,  in  England, 
getting  fair  profits  and  paying  fair  wages,  can  turn  out  an  article  for  1 . 
shilling,  and  the  Germans  can  deliver  it  here  for  10  pence,  what  do  we 
do  then  ?  Do  "  we  "  level  up  ?  Certainly  not ;  we  level  down ;  we  have 
to  reduce  profits  and  cut  down  wages,  in  this  case  just  as  we  did  in  the 
other,  until  we  can  produce  at  the  German  price,  without  making  the 
German  pay  the  sligbtest  amount  toward  the  taxation  of  this  country,  in 
which  he  has  a  free  and  open  market.  Is  it  not  time  we  asked  ourselves 
the  question :  Which  system  is  best  for  the  workingman,  the  American, 
which  keeps  wages  up,  or  the  English,  which  brings  wages  down?  " 

Another  illustration,  one  at  President  Cleveland's  old  home.  Suppose 
wheat  is  selling  in  the  Buffalo  market  at  $1  a  bushel.  The  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  farmer  is  20  cents  a  bushel.  An  Erie  County 
farmer  drives  into  town,  sells  his  wheat,  and  pockets  his  dollar.  A 
Canadian  farmer  crosses  the  Niagara  River,  pays  20  cents  duty,  sells  his 
wheat  and  pockets  80  cents.    Who  pays  the  duty?    Ask  the  Canadian. 

— Fakquhae,  Record,  4485. 

Protection-^How  mncli  to  farmers. 

Uo.  752.— I  have  not,  Mr.  President,  embraced  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles made  of  these  commodities,  but  only  the  commodities  themselves, 
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Buch  as  are  produced  by  our  own  farmers  and  gardeners,  dairymen,  and 
friii -growers,  with  the  tariflfpaid  before  it  could  come  into  competition 
with  our  own  farmers  and  reduce  the  price  of  their  produce : 


AnlmWs t4,631,846 

Breadsluffs 6,640,228 

Fl*x,  hemp,  etc,  raw 12,312,833 

Trulls 16,840,827 

Hay 790,394 

Hops : 3,404,669 

Barley,  malt 153,368 

Provisions 1,806,239 


Rlee tl,674,394 

8ugar\and  molasses 74,519,607 

Tobaoeo,  raw 8,701,960 

Vegetables 2.350,361 

Wool,  raw 16,424,479 


Total $149,264,748 


So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  and  planters  and  fruit-growers 
of  this  country  are  all  protected  by  the  tariflf  in  nearly  everything  they 
produce,  and  it  does  not  meet  the  case  to  say  that  little  or  nothing  would 
be  brought  in  if  there  were  no  tariff,  and  therefore  the  farmers  get  no 
protection,  because  the  table  taken  from  the  otflcial  reports  shows  that 
$149,300,331  worth  of  these  articles  were  brought  in  the  last  year  and  the 
tariff  paid  upon  them. 

— Senator  Bhown  (Dem.),  Record,  2150. 


Protection— How  to  save  47  per  cent. 

Jfo.  753. — On  Saturday  last  I  heard  the  eccentric  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  complaining  that  our  robber  protective  tariff  made  the  cotton 
planters  of  his  State  pay  47  per  cent,  to  New  England,  and  to  old  Eng- 
land also,  in  order  to  have  her  cotton  crop  manufectured. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  the  gentleman  that  by  establishing  cotton  fac- 
tories in  his  S'^ate  convenient  to  the  great  cotton  fields  he  could  not 
only  save  this  47  per  cent,  to  his  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  transDorting  the  cotton  crop  from  Mississippi  to  either  New  Englaod 
or  old  England?  And  in  such  case  they  could  skin  the  New  England 
Yankees  instead  of  being  skinned  by  them !  I  know  croaking  and  com- 
plaining will  never  do  it ;  but  capital  and  thrift,  and  energv  and  enter- 
prise, will  do  it  last  as  it  is  done  in  New  England,  or  in  Liverpool,  or 
Birmingham.  But  you  can  never  do  it  as  long  aa  you  belittle  and  de- 
grade labor.  You  can  ne^er  do  it  as  long  aa  you  lie  on  your  backs  and 
dream  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  own  labor  or  hire  labor. 

— Bound,  Eecord,  4484. 


Protection— Imports  too  small  to  regnlate  borne  prices. 

'No.  754. — The  whole  value  of  dutiable  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported in  one  year  is  $1 90,088,633.  The  whole  value  of  home  products  of 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  miners,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
nearly  five  and  a  half  billions  a  year,  or  over  twenty-seven  times  as  much 
home  production  as  the  whole  amount  of  like  dutiable  goods  imported. 
So  that  our  people  use  more  than  twenty-seven  times  as  much  home- 
made goods  on  which  they  pay  little  or  no  tariff  as  they  use  of  foreign 
goods  on  which  they  pay  the  tariff.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  paid  by  a 
farmer  or  planter  in  the  South  who  lives  plainly  and  economically  is  so 
small  that  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  He  pays  tariff  on  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  small  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  which  he  buys,  such  as 
blankets,  wool  hats,  trace-chains,  etc.  And  he  gets  protection  under  our 
tariff  law  on  the  articles  raised  by  him  to  almost  if  not  quite  as  large  a 
sum,  as  he  pays  tariff  on  goods  bought  by  him  which  are  subject  to  duty 
under  our  tariff  law  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute-book. 


— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Record,  2147. 
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Protection  increasing  wages  and  reducing  price  of  goods. 

Wo.  756. — And,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  that  our  tariflf  is 
thus  erihancing  the  price  of  labor  it  is  reducing  the  cost  to  our  people  of 
manufactured  goods.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dudley,  late  consul 
at  Liverpool,  for  this  statement : 

"  Upon  investigation  it  will  be  fpund  that  nine-tenths  of  the  manufact- 
ured commodities  used  by  the  farmers  of  our  country,  including  clothing, . 
household  goods,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  tools,  etc.,  are  aa 
cheap  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  some  instances  even, 
cheaper." 

Again  he  says : 

"An  examination  will  show  that  there  is  not  a  single  manufactured 
commodity,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  not  cheaper  to-day  in  the  United 
States  under  our  protective  system  than  it  was  in  1860  under  free  trade, 
and  before  the  present  protective  tariff  went  into  operation." 

Who  does  not  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  manufactured  article  of 
common  use,  of  use  by  the  middle  classes  and  those  who  are  poorer,  that 
is  not  cheaper  than  before  the  tariffs  of  1861  and  1867  7  Who  is  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  carpets,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  the  art- 
isan's tools,  books,  newspapers,  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  prints,  writing 
materials,  carriages,  wagons,  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  all  things  made  of  iron,> 
plate-glass  and  all  other  glass,  pottery,  and  many  like  articles  are  cheaper — 
some  several  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  before  the  war. 

Wick  HAM,  Record,  4697-8. 

Protection — Alan  a  factor. 

JTo.  756.— Perhaps  the  best  argument  I  can  make  for  protection  is  to 
state  what  it  is  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Man  derives  his  greatest  power  from  his  association  with- other  men, 
bis  union  with  his  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the  human  being  as  a 
creature  alone,  by  himself,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to  compre- 
hend mankind  by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together,  has 
utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendous  mission. 

Sixty  millions  even  of  such  creatures  without  association  are  only  so 
many  beasts  that  perish.  But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  together  by 
national  brotherhood,  each  supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttressing  the 
other,  are  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers  of  nature  which 
alone  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  world.  [Applause.]  The  great  blunder 
of  the  Herr  professor  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats  human  beings 
as  if  every  man  were  so  many  foot-pounds,  such  and  such  a  fraction  of  a 
horse  power.    All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves  out. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  foundation  principles  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion which  I  now  ask.  Where  does  wealth  come  from  7  It  comes  from 
the  power  of  man  to  let  loose  and  yet  guide  those  elemental  forces  the 
energy  of  which  is  infinite.  It  comes  from  the  power  of  man  to  force 
the  earth  to  give  her  increase  to  hold  in  the  bellying  sail  the  passing 
breeze,  to  harness  the  tumbling  waterfall,  to  dam  up  the  great  rivers,  to 
put  bits  in  the  teeth  of  the  lightning.  Foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a 
horse-power  will  never  do  this.  It  takes  brains  and  the  union  of  foot- 
nound  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power  working  harmoniously  together. 

— Rebd,  Record,  4667. 

Protectionists  tried,  conTicted,  and  motion  entered  tor  a> 
new  trial. 
Jfo.  757. — But  my  friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker]  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  said  that  we  had  been  tried  and  convicted. 
Perhaps  that  was  so.  But,  thank  God,  sir,  under  the  rules  of  the  court, 
we  have  entered  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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We  are  just  now  imp^eling  a  jury,  Bummoning  wituesBes,  putting  in 
tlie  argument,  calling  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  it  will  not  be 
our  side  the  next  time  that  will  be  convicted,  but  it  will  be  yours  on 
account  of  your  fraudulent  conduct  and  unparalleled  duplicity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  affairs.  It  is  so,  gentlemen,  in  my  country, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  so  everywhere.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

— HouK,  Eecord,  4104, 

Protection  makes  bigh  wages  possible. 

Xo.  758. — Oh,  but  the  free-trader  says  protection  does  not  make 
higher  wages.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Gray],  the  other  day, 
when  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  making  his  speech,  interrupted  him 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  if  he  claimed  that  protection  made 
higher  wages.  No,  sir ;  no  protectionist  claims  that  protection  of  itself 
makes  higher  wages;  but  it  does  this,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  man- 
ufacturer to  pay  higher  wagers  than  can  be  paid  under  a  system  of  free 
trade.  Strike  down  these  protective  duties  and  it  would  become  impos- 
sible for  the  manufacturer  to  pay  the  rate  of  American  wages  now  paid. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1016. 

V  Protection  means  comfort  amongst  working  classes. 

No.  759. — I  have  yet  to  see  the  free-trader  who  has  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  argument  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  noted  statistician,  on  this  ques- 
tion.   In  a  recent  article  he  says : 

"  Most  telling  illustration,  that  of  a  great  cotton  mill  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  producing  17,000,000  yards  of  sheeting  each  year  at  6J  cents 
per  yard,  and  employing  950  operatives.  The  same  work  would  require 
■95,0C0  men  with  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheels  and  hand-looms,  and 
the  product  would  be  a  coarse  and  inferior  article,  to  be  had  only  by  the 
few  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  high  price  necessary  to  be  charged  for 
it.  But  of  the  whole  cost  of  production  in  this  mill  $940,000  is  paid  in 
wages,  $15,000  represent  taxes,  and  $145,000  include  cost  of  supplies, 
-transportation,  salaries,  and,  finally,  profits,  which  a  liberal  calculation 
•fixes  at  $60,000  a  year." 

This  argument,  in  my  mind,  settles  the  question-in  a  nut-shell.  As  it 
is  with  the  wages  of  making  cotton  cloth,  so  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  raw  materials.  The  labor  of  the  country  is  paid  the  largest  amount 
of  money  in  the  shape  of  wages  and  (that  the  rule,  almost  without  ex- 
ception) to  the  manufacturer  the  small  profit.  Bat  let  us  coneult  Brit- 
ish authority  on  this  subject.  In  1880,  the  London  Times,  rnviewinj; 
speeches  made  at  a  banquet  of  the  free-trade  Cobden  Olub,  hold  July 
10,  said: 

"  The  United  States  have  seen  not  the  error  of  their  ways.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  they  are  in  the  road  for  seeing  them.  England  has  gone  on 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so  repeating  that  America  could  not  loijg 
put  off  adopting  free  trade.  There  is  not,  our  Philadelphia  correspond- 
ent declares,  the  slightest  sign  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  long-standing 
prophecy.  The  United  States  do  not  approach  the  question  from  the 
same  standpoint  of  view  as  ourselves.  The  object  of  their  statesmen  is 
not  to  secure  the  large  amount  of  wealth  for  the  country  generally,  but 
to  keep  up  by  whatever  means  the  '  standard  of  comfort  among  the  la- 
boring classes.' " 

Long  may  it  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  the  American  statesmen 
"  to  keep  up  by  whatever  means  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  la- 
boring classes."  When  this  is  lost  sight  of  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  "ha 
American  people. 

— Gbae,  Eecord  42JW. 
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a>rotection— Morrill  bill  before  the  war. 

Wo>.  760. — The  original  Morrill  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress and  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  11th  day 
■of  May,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  105  yeas  to  64  nays. 

That  bill  went  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and  there  it  was  defeated 
by  a  process  of  parliamentary  opposition  led  by  the  representatives  in 
the  Senate  of  the  States  which  soon  afterward  went  into  rebellion. 
*  The  bill  was  finally  taken  up  for  passage  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1861,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  25 ;  nays,  14.  This 
measure  of  tariff  taxation  that  established  the  principle  of  "  rotibery,"  as 
it  is  said,  in  this  country,  as  we  hear  it  denominated  on  the  other  side — 
•  this  measure,  which  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  mighty  struc- 
ture <}f  American  prosperity  and  American  glory  has  been  builded,  was 
-signed  by  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
-1861.  . 

— Gbosvbnoe,  Becord,  4647-8. 

Protection— Old  Whi^s  to  tbe  rescne. 

Wo.  761. — In  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  when  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
grand  old  party,  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,  or  a  tariff 
upon  articles  so  adjusted  as  to  give  all  the  protection  possible  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  was  not  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South  as  an 
unmitigated  evil.  The  Whig  party  frequently  carried  the  elections  on  that 
platform  in  a  number  of  Southern  States.  In  that  day  Kentucky  was 
alwaystrue  to  her  great  son  and  to  his  principles  on  the  tariff. 

Our  interests,  however,  being  slave-holders  and  planters,  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  free  trade  or  as  near  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible.  True, 
we  had  as  large  natural  resources  then  as  we  now  have,  but  they  were 
•undeveloped.  In  our  then  state  of  society,  and  with  our  devotion  to  the 
planting  interest,  we  did  dot  care  to  develop  them.  But  now  this  is  all 
-changed,  and  the  Southern  people  will  have  to  take  up  the  tariff  ques- 
tion for  themselves,  investigate  it,  and  do  on  that  question  as  all  other 
people  in  every  other  portion  of  the  Union  do,  there  being  no  constitu- 
tional question  involved,  favor  the  Une  of  policy  which  best  promotes 
i;heir  own  interest. 

— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Becord,  2153. 

Protection— Principal  industries. 

.  Bfo.  763. — During  the  last  year  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury 
lunder  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  on  the  chief  classes  of  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country  was,  on 

All  woolen  manufactures $27,278,623 

-All  silk  manufactures ; 13,000,000 

AU  Iron  and  steel  manufactures 11,631,876 

All  cotton  manufactures 11,752,207 

All  chemical  manufactures „ 4,247,816 

All  Jute,  hemp,  and  sisal-grass  manufactures 9,247,816 

Earthenware  euid  china 2,829,540 

■Olass  and  glassware 3,694,924 

Leather  manufactures 3,262,233 

Paper 392,469 

Tohaoco  manufactures 8,311,114 

Total  revenue  from  the  manufactures  above  named 98,748,328 

Additional  revenue  from  all  raw  materials , 12,419,699 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources  named  above 111,168,027 

Surplus  for  this  year 113,000  000 

^^fiarplus  still  remaining  otter  repealing  all  the  above-named  duties 2,831,973 

— Senator  Beown  (Dem.),  Becord,  2147. 
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Protection— Reduced  cost. 

JTo.  763.— We  used  to  buy  calicoa  at  25  cents  a  yard— "  Englisbf 
prints"  as  they  were  called.  Now  you  can  buy  American  calico  in  any 
market  in  this  country  for  5  cents  a  yard.  We  bought  English  hoes^ 
pot-metal  hoes  at  that,  and  paid  $9  a  dozen  for  them.  Now  you  can  buy 
hoes  made  of  American  steel  at  $4  per  dozen. 

We  used  to  buy  foreignrmade  saws  and  we  paid  $15,  $19,  and  $20  a 
dozen  for  them..  Now  you  can  buy  American  saws,  better  than  any  ever 
made  before  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  at  $8  and  $9  a  dozen. 

We  bought  foreign  axes  and  the  forests  in  my  State  and  in  the  other 
Western  States  were  felled  with  English  axes  which  cost  from  $2  to  I't 
apiece.  Now  we  buy  the  axes  of  Mr.  Collins,  made  from  American  steel, 
from  American  ores,  with  American  labor,  at  from  $8  to  $9  a  dozen,  or  75- 
cents  each. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4356,- 

Protection  repndiated. 

Jfo.  764. — ^I  say  the  time  is  past  for  the  discussion  of  (questions  or 
political  economy.  The  people  at  large  are  now  taking  very  little  interest 
in  abstract  controversies  upon  free  trade  and  protection.  The  thing  that 
they  demand  is  that  the  Government  shall  stop  robbing  them,  and  then 
they  will  argue  the  proposition  whether  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  rob  them.  Does  this  Government  need  the  surplus  in  order  to  pay  its; 
debts?  Not  a  dollar.  Does  it  require  it  to  pay  its  expenses?  Not  a. 
dollar.  Well,  wtat  is  it  for  ?  To  protect.  To  protect  whom — the  people?' 
I  deny  it.  The  ^boring  man  7  I  deny  it.  The  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country  ?    It  is  absurd. 

— Raynek  (Dem.),  Record,  3673. 

Protection— Robbery^ in  a tariffmust  be  robbery  in  revenue.. 
'So.  765. — The  revenue  reform- argument  is  either  a  false  pretense  or 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Protection  is  either  in  its  essence  a  benefit  or 
a  curse.  You  cannot  dilute  a  curse  and  make  it  a  blessing.  Ratsbane 
and  water  are  no  more  food  than  ratsbane  pure.  Incidental  protection 
is  a  sham.  Tariff  for  revenue  only  goes  down  before  the  same  arguments 
which  are  used  agaftist  protection.  If  protection  be  a  tax  for  manufac- 
turers' benefit,  then  it  is  the  same  tax  if  it  be  the  result  of  even  a  reve- 
nue tariff.  Incidental  protection  is,  of  the  most,  inexcusable.  It  is  an. 
accident  which  ought  to  be  avoided  like  a  railroad  disaster.  If  you  take- 
one  dollar  from  the  citizen  for  the  Treasury,  and  four  for  the  manufac- 
turer, is  it  any  the  less  robbery  that  you  call  it  a  revenue  tariff? 

—Reed,  Record,  4667-8. 

Protection  robber  not  to  be  destroyed. 

No.  766. — If  this  message  from  our  ruler  be  true,  every  factory  is  the- 
abode  of  a  robber  baron,  more  fell  and  sure  than  ever  swooped  down  a. 
European  hill  side  to  harry  a  cavalcade  of  honest  merchants. 

In  every  mine  mouth  lurks  a  more  dreadful  giant  than  ever  before 
smelled  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.  [Renewed  laughter.]  But  what 
do  the  friends  of  virtue  propose  to  do  with  these  wicked  people  ?  Sweep 
them  out  of  existence  with  the  strong  hand  of  justice?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  intend  to  lasso  these  creatures  and  tangle  them  in 
the  folds  of  his  lariat?  Does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  mean  that 
from  their  dead  bodies  the  handle  of  his  bowie-knife  shall  protrude?' 
Ah,  no !  they  are  still  to  live  and  still  to  flourish.  They  will  have  only 
the  delightful  punishment  of  being  turned  over  to  the  melting  eloquence, 
the  soothing  rhetoric  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckin- 
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ridge]  while  he  explains  his  theory  of  fair  plunder,  of  honest  and  decent, 
robbery,  with  no  restrictions  save  such  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  those- 
good  manufacturers  who  have  been  admitted  to  private  interviews  by- 
the  back  gtairs. 

— Bbbd,  Record,  4668. 
Protection  robbery  (?)  wliere,  Sontb  or  North? 

Wo.  767— But  to  return.  The  agriculturist  of  the  North  and  West 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  robberv  of  protection  long  enough,  and  so. 
the  framers  of  the  Mills  bill  put  wool,  linseed,  garden  seed,  all  oil-seed 
hemp-seed,  beans,  peas,  milk,  poultry,  hemp,  beeswax,  flax  and  other 
products  of  the  farmer  on  the  free-list,  but  will  continue  to  rob  tho- 
farmer  and  all  others  for  the  benefit  of  some  Southern  States,  on  rice, 
sugar,  cotton- ties,  etc. 

If  protection  is  robbery,  it  is  robbery  West  as  well  as  South,  and  East 
as  well  as  North.  If  it  is  robbery  why  do  you  rob  the  bean  and  pee. 
farmer  of  the  Northwest  for  the  benefit  of  the  rice  farmer  of  the  South- 
east? If  it  is  robbery,  why  do  you  rob  the  hemp  and  flax  farmer  of  the 
North  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar-planter  of  the  South  ?  If  it  is  robbery, . 
why  do  you  rob  the  wheat  farmer  by  taxing  him  on  the  material  out  or 
which  the  band  is  made  with  which  he  binds  his  sheavea  of  wheat,  and 
do  not  tax  the  cotton-planter  for  the  band  with  which  he  binds  his  cot- 
ton bales  1  ^ 

— Petees,  Eecor>i,  4718. 

Protection  saved  France  and  taugbt  Oerman^r. 

Wo.  768. — I  have  here  a  slip  from  the  London  Saturday  Review : 
"The  first  exhibition  was  held  at  London,  and  was  avowedly  intended' 
to  be  a  sort  of  consecration  of  free  trade.  The  new  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris,  and  is  a  consecration  of  protection.  Conquered  France 
has  at  last  conquered  its  proud  captor.  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  issued 
a  manifesto  through  one  of  his  organs,  in  which  he  explains  his 
new  financial  policy.  It  seems  that  he  has  been  meditating  over  the 
financial  system  of  France,  and  is  lost  in  admiration  at  what  he  finds  to- 
be  its  basis  and  its  method.  It  is  through  protection  that  France  pays 
the  interest  on  the  milliards  which  he  carried  off.  He  thought  that  he 
had  crushed  France  pecuniarily,  and  he  discovers  that  apparently  she  is 
not  crushed  at  all.  Her  national  and  local  taxation  now  amounts  to 
about  £150,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Chamber  is  gaily  embarking  on  new 
and  vast  schemes  for  railways,  canals,  and  improved  military  organiza- 
tion. How  this  is  done  is  the  question  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  seri- 
ously asked  himself,  and  the  only  answer  he  can  discover  is  that  it  is 
done  through  a  system  of  wise  and  bold  protection.  He  therefore- 
invites  his  countrymen  not  to  be  above  imitating  France.  Free  trade  is 
only  a  theory,  and  theories,  as  Goethe  has  taught  his  countrymen,  are 
apt  to  get  gray  and  old.  The  green  and  golden  tree  of  life  is  protection, 
and  of  that  tree  sensible,  prudent  France  haia  eaten  freely,  and  has  pros- 
pered, while  Germany  has  looked  on,  cold,  miserable,  and  poor,  feeding 
itself  on  the  wind,  and  pluming  itself  on  its  philosophy.  Scientifically, 
no  doubt,  France  and  Prince  Bismarck  are  quite  wrong,  but  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Cobden  could  never  have  expected 
in  1851  to  live  to  see,  it  was  a  spectacle  of  a  much  grander  exhibition 
than  theirs,  opened  at  a  moment  When  the  ablest  of  German  statesman, 
was  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  follow  in  the  wise  paths  of  protection, 
by  adhering  to  which  France  was  enabled  to  produce  amid  order  an<t 
prosperity  this  new  wonder  of  the  world. 

— Kellby,  May  9, 1878. 
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Protection— Sentiment  growing. 

No.  769. — Sir  Charles  Tupper  said  a  year  ago  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons : 

''  No  person  who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  pnblic  events 
and  public  opinion  can  fail  to  know  that  a  very  great  and  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  all  countries,  I  may  say,  in  relation  to  this  question 
(protection).  *  *  *  In  England,  where  it  was  a  heresy  to  intimate 
anything  of  that  kind  a  few  years  ago,  even  at  the  period  to  which  I  am 
referring,  a  great  and  marked  Change  in  public  opinion  has  taken  place. 
Professor  Sidgewick,  a  learned  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  great  university,  and  the  gentleman 
who  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1886  a  paper  on 
political  economy,  has  published  a  work  in  which  opinions  that  would 
have  been  denounced  as  utterly  fallacious  and  heretical  at  that  time  have 
been  boldly  propounded  as  the  soundest  and  truest  principles  of  poUtical 
economy.  *  *  *  Statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  men  occupying  high 
and  commanding  positions  in  public  affairs  in  England,  have  unhesitat- 
ingly committed  themselves  to  the  strongest  opinion  in  favor  of  fair  pro- 
tection to  British  industry." 

— ^McKiNLBY,  Eecord,  4757. 

Protection— Sonis  in  it  as  well  as  dollars. 

]So.  770. — ^For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the 
wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap 
■or  sell  dear.  That  concerns  individuals  alone.  What  concerns  the  na- 
tion is  how  to  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and 
brain,  of  body  and  of  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  motion 
the  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature. 

How  shall  you  get  out  of  the  people  of  a  nation  their  full  powers. 
Eight  here  is  precisely  the  dividing  line.  The  let-alone  school  say  leave 
individual  man  to  his  own  devices.  The  protectionist  school  say  let  us 
stimulate  combined  and  aggregated  man  to  united  endeavor. 

Association  is  the  instinct  of  humanity  which  grows  with  its  growth, 
First  the  family,  then  the  tribe,  and  then  the  nation.  The  race  will  come 
by  and  by.  Faithfulness  to  each  in  their  order  is  the  true  route  to  the 
next. 

— Seed,  Eecord,  4669. 

Protection— Sontb  slionld  spin  and  weave  her  cotton. 

Wo.  771.^ We  raise  over  six  millions  bags  of  cotton  every  year  and, 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  shipped  to  New  England  or  Old  England  to  be 
manufactured,  and  a  large  part  of  it  sent  back  to  us  and  purchased  by  us 
in  the  shape  of  manufactured  articles.  Think  of  the  freight  and  the 
•commissions  and  insurance  and  wharfages  and  drayages  and  all  the  ex- 
penses attached  to  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  planta- 
tion in  Georgia  until  it  reaches  the  spinners  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
then  think  of  all  the  like  freight  and  charges  on  the  manufactured 
articles  made  of  the  cotton  on  its  return  to  be  sold  to  us,  and  "then  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a  better  climate  and  superior 
.advantages,  as  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned,  than  Great  Britain 
has  for  manufacturing  cotton.  Why  should  we  send  it  1,000  miles  to  New 
England  or  4,000  miles  to  Old  England  to  be  manufactured  and  be  sent 
back  to  us  ?  Why  not  do  it  at  home  ?  Why  not  take  one-half  our  popu- 
lation, if  necessary  and  profitable,  from  the  fields  and  put  them  into  the 
factories,  and  take  the  whole  cotton  crop  made  in  the  South,  worth, 
«ay,  $300,000,000,  and  manufacture  it  into  thread  and  into  cloths,  both 
«oarse  and  fine,  and  more  than  double  the  value  of  it,  making  it  worth 
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^800,000,000  in  the  manufectured  state,  instead  of  $300,000,000  in  the 
9raw  state?  In  this  way  we  would  add  annually  nearly  $500,000,000  tO' 
the  wealth  of  the  South. 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Eecord,  2154. 

Protection  stimulates  inTention. 

Wo.  773.— Go  to  the  Patent  Office  and  examine  the  the  evidences 
furnished  from  the  great  register  of  the  products  of  American  genius. 
Take  the  States  which  have  stood  by  the  protective  system,  which  have 
believed  in  it,  which  have  been  built  up  under  it,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  States  whose  Eepresentatives  have  stood  in  unyielding  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  on  the  floor.  See  what  resiilt  you  get.  Take  Connecti- 
cut, a  little  State,  but  a  manufacturing  one.  In  the  year  1887,  there  were 
787  patents  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  State,  1  for  every  790  of  its 
inhabitants,  while  for  Arkansas  the  number  of  patents  granted  was  75, 1 
for  every  12,347.  Take  Massachusetts :  In  1887  there  were  1,875  patents 
granted  to  the  people  of  that  State,  1  to  every  950  of  her  population, 
while  toKentucky  there  were  245  patents  granted,  or  1  to  every  6,729  of 
her  population.  Take  Illinois :  1,595  patents  were  granted  to  her  people, 
1  to  every  1,929  of  her  population,  while  for  Georgia  there  were  130,  o?  1 
in  every  11,862  of  her  population. 

— MoKiNLET,  Record,  4751. 

Protection  stimnlates  invention. 

Ho.  773.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  which  gives  it  its  foremost  rank  to-day  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  all  the  labor-saving  appliances  employed  in  manufactures, 
has  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  protective  system.  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  people  abroad  to  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  ITnited  States  in 
regard  to  their  inventive  genius,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  abroad 
■of  samples  of  many  of  the  classes  of  labor-saving  inventions  which  have 
there  been  copied  and  put  into  active  use. 

— Baker,  New  York,  Eecord,  4478. 

Protection's  work. 

'N0.  774. — Protection  does  another  thing— ^it  saves  us  our  own  mar- 
ket. In  makes  a  demand  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
,  the  real  thing  which  resulta  in  high  wages.  Strike  down  the  protective 
duty,  open  our  ports  to  foreign  manufactures  upon  the  ground  that  we 
flhould  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  by  so  much  you  have 
-destroyed  the  home  market  and  lessened  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  high  wages  to  prevail  in  this  country. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1016. 

Protection— Theory  vs.  fact. 

No.  775. — Here  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  our  premier,  says: 
"  Now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy  [of  protection]  7 
Enormous  taxation  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  a  constant  drain 
upon  the  people— taxation  not  only  to  support  the  expenditures  of  the 
Govexnment.but  taxation  so  contrived  as  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  privileged 
class  and  take  from  the  people  five  dollars  for  private  purposes  for  every 
dollar  that  it  carries  to  the  public  Treasury.  *  *  *  This  is  one  of  the 
vicious  results,  etc.  *  *  *  What  use  have  our  manufacturers  for  the  y 
tariff  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  constantly  beseeching  Congress  not  to  ruin 
4hem  by  reducing  war  rates  ?  *  *  *  It  is  a  policy  that  is  at  war  with 
4he  institutions  of  this  country — the  concentration  of  the  wealth  of  the 
•country  in  the  hands  of  a  few." 
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My  friend  has  not  read  with  profit  or  purpose  the  history  of  his  country- 
■wedded  to  the  economic  teachings  of  Calhonu  and  Walker,  he  has  not 
observed  their  contradiction  and  refutation  in  the  matchless  progress  of 
his  country.  He  still  lives  in  the  past.  The  condition  of  his  own  State^ 
her  boundless  resources,  appeal  to  him,  but  her  voice,  if  heard,  is  not 
heeded.  •  He  seeks  to  throw  across  her  pathway  and  the  pathway  of  the 
Republic  the  tattered  dogmas  of  half  a  century  ago  and  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress,  interrupt  our  advancing  civilization,  and  stifle  the  just  aspir- 
ation of  the  people.  The  country  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  for  such  retro- 
gression. Against  it  every  instinct  of  humanity  revolts,  every  noble  sen- 
timent protests. 

— McKiNLBT,  Record,  4757.. 

Protection  vs.  Free  trade. 

STo.  776. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  under  the  instruction  Of  men: 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  My  first  connection  with  political 
afiairs  was  in  that  stormy  period  between  1856  and  1860.  In  those  days 
the  issues  between  the  parties  on  this  great  question  were  clearly  drawn, 
but  the  young  men  of  the  time  had  an  object-lesson  in  the  panic  of  1857> 
The  Democratic  party  in  its  national  platform  in  1856,  following  the 
leadership  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  declared  "  that  the  time  had 
come  in  the  history  of  this  Government  for  the  nation  to  declare  in 
favor  of  free  seas  and  progress,  free  trade  throughout  the  the  world." 
And  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  a  protectionist,  declared  that  he  would 
square  himself  to  the  platform.  The  Republican  organization,  taking^ 
issue  with  them  on  that  great  question,  declared  in  their  platform  in  1860  r, 

'"  That  while  proViding  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  adjustment: 
of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  recommend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  ^hich  secures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor, 
and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence." 

— Keeb,  Record,  3637.. 

Protection— What  is  it  ? 

BTo.  777.— What  is  a  protective  tarifi'?  It  is  a  tarifi  upon  foreign 
imports  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  judiciously 
imposed  upon  those  foreign  products  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at 
home  or  the  like  of  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home.  It  im- 
poses the  duty  upon  the  competing  foreign  product ;  it  makes  it  bear  the 
burden  or  duty,|^and,  as  far  as  -possible,  luxuries  only  excepted,  permits 
the  non-competing  foreign  product  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  Articles  of 
common  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  ^hich  we  cannot  produce  here  it 
sends  to  the  people  untaxed  and  free  from  custom-house  exactions.  Tea, 
coffee,  spices,  and  drugs  are  such  articles,  and  under  our  system  are  upon 
the  free-list:  It  says  to  our  foreign  competitor,  if  you  want  to  bring  your 
merchandise  here,  your  farm  products  here,  your  coal  and  iron  ore,  your 
wool,  your  gait,  your  pottery,  your  glass,  your  cottons  and  woolens,  and 
sell  alongside  of  our  produwrs  in  our  markets,  we  will  make  your  product 
bear  a  duty ;  in  efifect,  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  Our  kind  of  a. 
tariff  makes  the  competing  foreign  article  carry  the  burden,  draw  the 
load,  supply  the  revenue ;  ,and  in  performing  this  essential  office  it  en- 
courages at  the  same  time  our  own  industries  and  protects  our  own 
people  in  their  chosen  employments.    ,  ^ 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4748^ 
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I*rotectioii— 'Why  Kentucky  should  favor  it. 

No.  778. — Tlimk  of  it  1  Ten  thousand  square  miles  in  one  coal  field. 
A  larger  area  than  all  Vermont,  and  4,000  in  another.  This  ought  to 
make  Kentucky  mistress  of  the  Southwest.  Some  one  has  said  that  coal 
is  emi)ire,  and  on  this  formula,  that  coal  is  heat,  heat  is  power,  and  power 
is  empire.  Let  but  Kentucky  set  herself  about  the  development  of  her 
iron  and  coal  and  the  creation  of  home  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  agri- 
■cultural  products,  and  a  more  than  regal  crown  awaits  her  in  the  day  of 
her  industrial  "activity,  now  near  at  hand.  Indeed,  the  light  is  already 
breaking  on  her  hilltops,  and  she  is  stirring  herself  for  the  morning.  She 
-already  has  three  Republican  members  on  this  floor  who  are  staunch  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  taught  by  that  great  Kentuckian, 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  returns  are  still  coming  in. 

— Geotjt,  Record,  4411. 

Frotection— What  hurts  the  planters. 

Ho.  779. — The  heavy  burdens  borne  by  the  Southern  planters  and 
farmers  are  not  the  result  of  tariff  legislation.  They  result  from  an  un- 
wise system  adopted  by  our  planters  of  raising  one  particular  crop  or  prod- 
uct. They  are  obliged  to  purchase  supplies  to  be  used  in  makiug  the 
■crop.  As  they  have  no  other  resource,  they  turn  to  the  merchant  and 
-ask  him  to  sell  them  com,  bacon,  and  other  necessary  supplies  on  credit 
for  six  or  nine  months,  till  they  can  make  and  sell  the  crop.  He  agrees 
to  sell  them  corn  and  bacon  on  six  months'  time.  But  he  charges  ^  per 
cent,  on  the  cash  price  for  the  corn  and  Bacon  on  six  months'  time.  In 
■other  words,  he  charges  on  a  credit  for  six  months  a  dollar  a  bushel  for 
corn  worth  75  cents  cash,  which  is  25  per  cent,  for  six  months,  or  50  per 
*ent.  for  twelve  months.  And  like  rates  on  other  necessary  supplies. 
This  is  50  per  cent,  per  annum  the  planter  pays  for  the  use  of  the  mon^ 
with  which  to  purchase  supplies  to  make  the  crop.  It  is  not  the  tariff, 
but  the  50  per  cent,  he  pays  for  the  use  of  the  money  that  ruins  the 
Southern  planter. 

—Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Record,  2152. 

Protective  duties— Hoir  the  foreigner  pays  them. 

Ko.  780.— Do  you  want  an  example  of  to-day  ?  In  1883  the  import- 
•ers  were  eager  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pottery.  I  know 
it,  because  a  gentleman  was  here  earnestly  urging  me  not  to  consent  to 
the  increase.  Only  three  years  afterwards  he  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  foreign  manufacturers  were  obliged,  in  the  face  of  the  great  increase 
of  product,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  cut  their  prices  so  as  to  pay 
■even  more  than  the  tariff  tax. 

Let  me  show  the  same  fundamental  fact  on  a  larger  scale.  I  have  here 
the  report  of  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression of  British  trade.  There  is  much  matter  of  excellent  admission 
throughout  that  work,  but  one  paragraph  will  serve  my  present  purpose. 
It  13  oh  the  page  numbered  xii,  where  you  will  find  that  the  exports  in 
1883  were  £240,000,000,  but  that  the  value  of  those  same  exports  at  the 
prices  often  years  before  were  £349000,000. 

The  difference  is  £109,000,000— $545,000,000.  If  you  want  it  in  percent- 
•age  you  will  find  that  you  must  add  more  than  45  per  cent,  to  the  price 
of  1883  to  get  the  richly  profitable  prices  of  1873.  To  what  does  the  world 
owe  this  gain  of  $545,000,000  in  a  single  year  ?  Who  was  the  fruitful 
mother  of  all  this  gain  ?  — Rbbd,  Record,  4670., 

Protective  system,  intended  destruction  of. 

Hfo.  781.— So,  then,  I  come  to  this  question :  Does  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  judged  by  his  message,  intend  the  destruction  of  the 
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I 
protective  system  ?  The  honest  and  bold  and  avowed  free-traders,  who- 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  free-traders,  as  I  have  shown,  think  that  he 
does.  He  certainly  argues  their  case  for  them.  I  call  Senators  to  witness 
that  no  free-trader  in  this  country  or  England  would  more  boldly  argue- 
in  book  or  pamphlet  or  in  newspaper,  or  on  platform,  would  more  boldly 
speak  than  the  President  has  in  his  message.    Listen  to  these  words : 

"But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical 
source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  atonce  revised  and  amended." 

Is  that  aimed  at  irregularities  in  the  system,  or  is  it_  aimed  at  the  sys- 
tem itself?  Does  that  mean  that  if  there  are  inequalities  in  the  system,  if 
one  article  has  too  high  a  rate  of  duty  and  another  too  low,  if  the  diller- 
ent  interests  of  liie  country  are  not  fairly  treated,  revision  and  amend- 
ment should  be  made,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  whole  system  which  he 
denounces  as  vicious,  illogical  and  unjust  shall  be  done  away  with? 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1013. 

Public  debt— How  sball  we  provide  for  it  ? 

No.  788. — Amount  of  public  debt  outstanding,  as  per 
public  debt  statement  for  month  of  June, 

1887 $1,688,229,630 

Present  outstanding  interest-bearing  debt...  l,26O,00O,00Jf- 
Has  this  been  forgotten  ?  How  shall  we  provide  for  that  with  tariff  for 
ordinary  expenses  only  ?    In  1891  there  will  mature  the  funded  loan  of 
$250,000,000;  in  1907  there  wUl  mature  the  funded  loan  of  $737,800,600. 

— Hbsmann,  Eecord,  4760. 

(See  also  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  No.  811). 

Q. 

QuicksilTer. 

No.  783. — Memorial  of  the  quicksilver  manufacturers  of  Galifornis; 
''  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  : 

"  The  undersigned,  quicksilver  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  the 
production  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the- 
Pacific  coast,  representing  a  capital  of  $30,000,000,  and  giving  permanent 
employment  to  more  than  five  thousand  men,  who  are  paid  liberal  wages  y. 
that  the  article  of  quicksilver  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  mining  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  other  uses ;  that  for  many  years  while  the  article 
was  protected  by  a  duty  the  business  was  fairly  profitable  and  remuner- 
ative to  the  manufacturers,  and  that  some  thirty  mines  were  in  operation 
in  the  State. 

"That  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  Spanish  mines,  as 
compared  with  any  mines  in  this  country,  and  the  low  rate  of  labor  i» 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  can  at  any  time  produce  quicksilver  in 
aufacient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
price  which  would  close  every  mine  in  this  country ;  that  the  control  of 
this  Spanish  product  is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  of  London,  who  have  a  lease  of  the  Spanish  mines  for  thirty 
years,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  to  that  government ;  that  there  is 
a  very  large  accumulation  from  the  products  of  these  mines  now  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver  in  California  the  price 
of  foreign  quicksilver  was  more  than  treble  the  present  price,  and  that, 
should  the  California  mines,  which  are  practically  the  only  competitors 
of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines,  be,  for  want  of  protection,  driven 
from  the  field,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would  be  advanced  to  a  rate 
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that  would  compel  the  consumer  of  quicksilver  in  this  country  to  pay  si 
hundred-fold  more  than  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  American  prod- 
uct would  cost  them." 

— Lodge,  Record,  6145. 

Quinine— Tariff  on. 

No.  784. — The  United  States  deserves  no  credit  for  the  reduction  in 
price  of  this  important  drug,  and  anybody  that  claims  that  putting  quinine 
on  the  free-Ust  made  the  great  reduction  in  price  falls  into  a  grave  error. 
The  duty  should  never  have  been  removed.  It  does  the  consumer  no 
good.  If  the  price  in  London  is  now  50  cents  an  ounce  and  the  duty  of 
20  per  cent.,  to  wit,  10  cents  an  ounce,  were  added,  the  increased  cost 
would  be  lost  in  the  course  of  trade.  Few  sick  men  take  100  grains  of 
quinine,  but  the  duty  on  that  amount  would  be  only  2  J  cents,  a  trifle  too- 
insignificant  to  consider. 

But  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  made  dependent  upon  foreigners  for 
our  supply  of  quinine.  In  1878,  before  the  removal  of  the  duty,  we  im^ 
ported  but  17,549  ounces.;  in  1879,  the  duty  being  off,  we  Imported  228,- 
348  ounces,  and  our  importations  in  1887  were  2,180,157  ounces.  Only 
three  firms  now  make  quinine  in  the  United  States,  and  its  manufacture^ 
is  unprofitable.  When  the  American  supply  was  made  in  our  own 
country  it  came  from  manufacturers  who  had  a  reputation  to  maintain 
and  who  put  a  pure  article  on  the  market.  Now  no  man  can  tell  whether 
what  he  buys  is  adulterated  or  not.  Experiments  must  be  made  upon  a 
sick  man  to  determine  how  much  foreign  quinine  will  produce  a  given 
result.  With  the  pure  article  made  in  America  no  such  experiments 
were  necessary.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  a  man  is  sick,  good 
medicine,  and  not  cheap  medicine,  is  what  he  wants.    [Applause.] 

— Atkinson,  Record,  5167. 

B. 


Railroad  tariffs  that  iinrt  Oregon,  bnt  tlie  President  vetoes 
river  improvement. 

ITo.  785. — Not  one  bushel  of  grain,  not  one  pound  of  wool  can  find 
a  way  to  our  own  markets  until  it  has  surrendered  one-fotuth  of  its  own 
value  in  freight  tariff  to  the  imperial  "custom-house"  of  railway  mo- 
nopoly. Every  bushel  of  grain  carried  87  miles  by  rail,  from  the  Dalles 
to  Portland,  is  taxed  12  cents  a  bushel.  Along  almost  the  entire  distance,, 
and  parallel  with  the  rail,  often  washing  its  bridges  and  culverts,  fiow 
the  deep  and  majestic  waters  of  the  proud  Columbia. 

When  it  is  said  foreign  import  duties  should  be  abolished  or  revised 
in  order  that  our  producers  may  reach  a  foreign  market  to  buy  as  well 
as  to  sell,  is  it  forgotten  that  of  the  17,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  awaiting 
export  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  every  bushel  is  charged  a 
greater  tax  for  its  transit  of  87  miles  along  the  Columbia  by  rail  than  it 
costs  to  ship  it  4,000  miles  by  water  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled,  under  their 
constitutional  right  to  "  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,"' 
voted  liberal  appropriations  of  the  immense  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to 
improve  the  water  ways  of  the  country  and  thus  to  relieve  our  people 
from  the  burdens  imposed  by  excessive  charges  on  land  transportation. 
But  the  President  prevented  this  reduction  of  the  surplus.  He  did  not 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  appropriation.  He  did  not  assert 
the  impolicy  nor  the  extravagance  of  the  proposed  expenditure,  nor 
'did  he  deny  that  it  could  be  profitably  expended. 
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He  says  in  his  message : 

"  This  condition  of  oi^r  Treasury  is  not  altogether  new,  and  it  has  more 
than  once  of  late  been  8ubmit*«d  to  the  people's  representatiTes  in  Con- 
:gress,  who  alone  can  supply  a  remedy." 

And  yet  when  they  "supply  a  remedy,"  he  vetoes  it  I 

— Hbbhann,  Record,  4759. 

Baisins  and  prunes — Amount  prodaeed. 

No.  786. — The  following  report  of  raisins  produced  in  California  from 
1873  to  1888  will  show  the  beneficial  efiect  of  the  protective  feature  ot 
the  present  tariff  on  this  industry : 


BAISIK  PBODnOI  OP  OALTFOBNIA.  FEOM  1373  TO  188B. 


1873.. 
1874.. 
187B.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
a878.. 
3879.. 

asso.. 


Boxes. 
6,000 
9,000 
11,000 
19,000 
82,000 
18,000 
65,000 
75,000 


Boxes. 

1881 _ _ .  90,008 

1882 116,000 

1883 liOfm 

1884 176,1)1)0 

1885 600,(W0 

1886 „ 703,000 

1887 800,000 

1888  (estimated) _ l,OCO,d0t 


The  estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  raisin  vineyards  of 
•California  is  now  about  $6,000,000,  to  be  increased  largeljr  everv  year,  un- 
less this  bill  should  unfortunately  become  a  law. 

The  production  of  French  prunes  in  California  last  year  amounted  to 
1,7  60,000  pounds.    This  year  the  product  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  pounds. 

The  present  duty  on  prunes  is  1  cent  per  pound  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
place  this  fruit  on  the  &ee-list  and  hand  the  market  over  to  the  foreign 
importer. 

— MoEEOW,  Becord,  4273. 

Raisins— California  product. 

No.  787. — ^I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  raisin  production, 
commercially,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  the  State  of^California. 
Three  years  ago  the  entire  raisin  production  of  that  State  was  about  300,- 
000  boxes  of  20  pounds  each.  Last  year  we  produced  about  800,000  boxes. 
This  year  there  are  in  the  State  of  California  about  15,000  acres  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  raisin  g;rapes.  The  season  having  been  favorable, 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  before.  Those  15,000  acres  of  raisin 
grapes  will,  it  is  estimated,  produce  probably  a  million  and  a  half  boxes 
of  raisins  this  year — 20-pound  boxes,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than 
$3,000,000. 

The  raisin-producing  portion  of  California  is  the  only  part  of  this 
country  that  seems  to  come  into  competition  with  foreign  production  of 
raisins,  which  come  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  the  State  of  CaUfornia, 
our  soil  and  climate  being  so  peculiarly  favorable,  we  have  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand  for  raisins. 

— Vandervbb,  Becord,  6631. 

Raisins— California  competes  witli.  Spain. 

No.  788. — Our  fruit  industry  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  yet  the 
product  of  last  year  was  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  its  future  import- 
ance. The  raisin  crop  was  16,000,000  pounds,  or  800,000  twenty-pound 
hoxes.  It  was  sold  in  competition  with  a  foreign  importation  of  about 
40,000,000  pounds,  which  paid  a  duty  of  2  cente  per  pound,  or  40  cents 
per  box ;  but  the  foreign  article  had  the  advantage  in  a  freight  charge  of 
■only  8  cents  per  box  from  Malaga,  Spain^  to  New  York,  whUe  the  Cali- 
fornia product  was  compelled  to  pay  a  freight  charge  of  35  cents  per  box 
from  California  to  the  Eastern  market.  In  this  industry  we  also  en- 
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■Sieounter  the  competition  of  cheap  labor.  In  Spain  the  cost  of  preparing 
;a  box  of  raisins  tor  the  market  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  in  California ; 
51)ufc  notwithstandiog  these  reasonable  grounds  for  protection,  it  is  pro- 
jposed  in  this  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  duty  on  raisins  one-half  cent  per 
^jound,  or  10  cents  per  box.  That  such  a  reduction  will  seriously  cripple 
-if  not  destroy  this  new  and  growing  industry  must  be  apparent  from  the 
..facts  stated, 

— MoRHow,  Record,  4273. 

HC^aisins— Wholesale  prices. 

Jfo.  789. — I  will  insert  here  a  table  giving  the  prices.    It  is  as  follows : 

Raising. 

'finest  Debesa  layers,  6  crowns,  22-pouTid  boxes $8.00 

TFluest  Debeaa  Uyers,  e  crowDS,  22- pound  boxes- 7.00 

"One-fi)urtli  box,  finest  Deheea  Jayers,  6  crowns 2.25 

*One  founh  box,  finest  Debesa  layers,  5  crowns 2  10 

<X)ne  foartn  box,  finest  Debesa  layers,  i  crowns 1.90 

Xondon  layeirs 3.25 

T^ondon  layers,  flat,  halC  box 170 

>LoDdon  layers,  flat,  quarter  box 90 

Loose  Uuseatels,  5  crown,  22  pound  boxes 3.50 

Xoose  BAuscatels,  4  crdwo,  22-pound  boxea '. ; 3  25 

'Xoos©  Muacate'e,  3  crown,  22-pound  boxes 2.75 

Loose  Muscatels,  2  crown,  22.pound  boxes. 2.00 

-Ocda'a  lay  rs,  finest. _ 08 

"Valencia,  flnst 07 

^uuaBa.",  finest » : .12 

■Sultanas,  good  quality. 09 

California  Raiains. 

I  Loose  Muscatels,  3  cnjwn,  20-pound  boxes 2.25 

"liOnse  MuecUels,  2  cr  >wn,  20-pouQd  iKJxes 1  60 

i  Loudon  lay.^rs,  3  ccown,  2J-pound  boxes ~  2.90 

The  export  value  of  the  raisins  at  the  custom-house  is  5J  cents  a  pound. 

— McKbnna,  Eecord,  6631. 

Kaisins— Efl'ect  of  the  bill. 

Ho.  790.— The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  one-half 
'<!eiit  per  pound,  which,  upon  the  product  of  the  raisin-produciug  portion 
-of  California  Ijina:  wholly,  I  believe,  within  my  district,  will  amount  to 
something  like  $150,000.  The  duty  upon  imported  raisins  last  year  un- 
•der  the  existing  law  was  about  $800,000.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
change  of  duly  proposed  in  this  bill  from  2  cents  to  IJ  be  made,  the  duty 
Tffill  amount  to  £(bout  $600,000. 

If  this  proposed  rate  in  the  bill  under  consideration  becomes  a  law  it 
BStrikes  a  blow  at  that  raisin  industry  in  the  State  of  California  which 
will  almost  entirely  annihilate  the  production  of  raisins  there,  and  to 
supply  the  deficit  in  tbe  consumption  we  must  import  it  from  abroad. 
And  in  the  region  of  the  country  where  I  live,  where  these  raisins  are 
produced  mainly  bv  small  landholders,  householders,  people  look  around 
'«pon  these  flourishing  fields  which  thi-ir  industry  has  built  up  and  con- 
template the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  blow  will  be 
struck  at  them  which  is  like  striking  a  blow  at  their  very  homesteads. 

— Vandevbe,  Record,  663 1. 

Raisins. 

Wo.  791.— Now,  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  restored  California  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  flag  perhaps  the  interests  of  California  might 
fare  better  than  at  the  hands  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  other 
.side ;  and  I  make  that  observation  from  this  fact,  that  at  the  opening  of 
this  Congress  a  circumstance  that  I  alluded  to  the  other  day  in  a  fow  re- 
marks took  place,  and  to  which  I  then  referred,  when  we  were  flooded 
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•with  petitions  from  Portugal  and  Spain — producers  of  raisins — a^iealing: 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  tariff  upon  this  products 
They  had  already  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  competition  be- 
tween the  raisins  of  California  and  the  raisins  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was- 
threatening  that  industry  of  theirs,  and  they  appealed  to  the  De>imocrats 
of  this  country,  for  they  had  read  the  utterances  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  upon  the  general  question  of  tariffiupom 
imports,  and  understanding  the  attitude  that  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House  were  taking,  they  appealed  to  them  for  a  change  of  this  tariff.. 
They  knew  in  that  appeal  they  were  appealing  to  their  friends. 

— VAurfbVBB,  Record,  6634. 

Randall  and  Slew  Ifork  Democracy. 

STo.  793. — The  free-trade  New  York  World  stated  four  years  ago  that: 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall  saved  New  York  to  the  Democratic  party ;  that  it. 
was  his  personal  influence  and  speeches  that  brought  victory  out  of  dis- 
aster.   Mr.  Randall  performed  thait  duty  earnestly  and  heroically  at  the 
beseeching  of  the  national  committee,  which -had  taken  the  former  pre- 
caution of  keeping  Watterson,  Morrison,  and  their  crowd,  carefully  out- 
of  New  York.    He  will  be  called  on  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  again, 
this  fall  in  the  great  central  field  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  issue  must  be  lost  or  won.    And  he  will  do  it,  with  the 
men  who  have  denounced  him  as  an  ally  of  the  Republicans  lying 
low  in  the  swamps  and  by-ways  with  the  hope  of  repairing  by  al>- 
sence  and  silence  the  ruin  they  have  invoked. 

When  President  Cleveland,  wisely  orunwisely,  wrote  his  tariff  message 
the  Democratic  party  was  committed  beyond  recall,  for  this  campaign  at 
least,  to  the  views  therein  expressed.    We  shall  not  through  induce- 
ments to  do  so  multiply,  breed  factional  bitterness  out  of  personal  pride 
of  opinion. 

— Jackson,  Record,  4706-7. 

Randall  on  platform  of  18S4.    (See  Xo.  16S.> 
Raw  material.    (See  Bfo.  538.) 

Raw  materials. 

No.  793. — But  it  is  not  the  duties  on  food  of  which  the  President  ^ 
complains  as  "  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of  taxation."* 
The  duties  of  which  he  complains  are  those  for  ''  the  benefit  of  our  man- 
ufactures," and  especially  he  urges  "  a  radical  reduction  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importa- 
tion." As  I  have  already  said,  the  great  body  of  crude  articles  imported, 
that  enter  into  the  processes  of  domestic  Industry,  to  the  value  of  $106;- 
389,032,  are  now  free  of  duty.  Every  imported  article  of  this  class  is  now 
free  of  duty,  unless  it  directly  competes  with  the  development  of  our 
national  resources.  The  duties  of  which  the  President  specially  com- 
plains are  such  as  are  levied  on  "  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures  "■ 
that  compete  with  textile  materials  raised  on  the  farm  and  metallic  ores 
dug  from  the  mines.  Duties  averaging  32  per  cent,  are  levied  upon  im- 
ported articles  of  this  kind,  valued  at  $59,542,660,  which  now  yield  a 
revenue  of  $19,567,903.  The  chief  of  these  are  agricultural  productions,, 
namely,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  textile  grasses,  hops,  bristles,  and 
seeds,  valued  at  $35,000,000,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  $10,OOU,000,  or  less 
than  30  per  cent.  duty.  The  remainder  are  chieflv  metals  in  ore  or  piga, 
coal,  and  marble,  of  the  value  of  $22,490,108,  yielding  $9,270,526.  These 
imports  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  productions  of  near  two- 
million  American  farmers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboring  men 
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engaged  in  mines  and  furnaces  in  developing  almost  untold  natural  re- 
sources buried  in  the  earth  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  oif  the 
United  States. 

— Senator  Shkeman,  Record,  202. 

Raw  material. 

Jio.  794. — ^There  stands  a  50-foot  tree  in  the  pineries.  It  is  raw  ma- 
terial. What  will  you  take  for  it  ?  Ten  dollars  is  a  big  price.  I  cut  the 
tree  down  and  haul  it  5  miles  to  a  mill.  When  I  lay  it  at  the  mill  door 
it  is  worth  $25.  What  makes  it  worth  $257  Plainly  the  labor  I  put  into 
it.  But  a  saw-log  is  raw  material.  No,  it  is  not;  anything  the  human 
hand  touches  ceases  to  be  raw  material,  and  has  started  into  the  process 
of  manufacture.  To  cut  down  that  tree  and  haul  the  logs  to  the  mill  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  manufacturing  as  planing  the  weather-boarding  or 
framing  the  door  of  the  house.  The  very  first  step  of  labor  in  the  proc- 
ess of  production,  cutting  down  the  tree  and  delivering  the  logs  at  the 
mill,  has  added  150  per  cent,  to  the  value.  Ultimately  from  this  raw  tree 
we  have  4  bureaus  worth  $15  each ;  4  bedsteads  at  $10  each ;  and  20 
kitchen  tables  at  $5  each ;  25  desks  for  school-children  worfh  $4  each. 
Here  labor's  work  has  fashioned  $300  worth  of  value  out  of  $10  worth  of 
raw  material.  The  cabinet-makers  and  wood-workers  are  no  distant 
manufacturers ;  they  are  located  in  our  little  towns  all  over  the  country. 

— OwBN,  Record,  5551. 

Raw  material. 

Wo.  795. — The  enormous  increase  of  such  raw  materials  is  shown  by 
the  contrast  of  the  production  of  a  few  articles  in  1860  and  1886.  In  1860 
the  mines  of  iron  ore  yielded  908,300  tons.  In  1886  the  yield  was  10,000,- 
000  tons.  The  yield  of  pig-iron  in  1860,  largely  from  foreign  ores,  was 
987,559  tons ;  in  1886,  5,683,329  tons.  The  yield  of  copper  in  1860  was 
7,200  tons;  in  1886,  69,971  tons.  There  are  still  imported  into  the 
United  States  iron  ores,  pigs,  scrap,  and  iron  and  steel  in  ingofs,  all  called 
raw  material,  valued  at  $17,875,427.  which  pay  duty  of  $7,801,699.  If  all 
of  these  raw  materials  were  placed  on  the  free-list  you  would  reduce  the 
revenue  $7,800,000,  and  close  the  most  useful  industries  on  the  continent. 
Iron  ore  and  pig-iron  free  of  duty  would  close  every  furnace  where  labor 
costs  more  than  50  cents  a  day,  fnd,  worse  than  all,  it  would  make  un- 
profitable the  mining  of  10,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  of  as  many  tons 
of  coal.  The  transportation  of  all  this  raw  material  would  be  lost  to  your 
railroads  and  internal  water-ways,  and  be  given  to  the  hulks,  barges,  and 
vessels  of  every  nation  but  our  own.  If  you  reduce  the  rates,  you  in- 
crease Importations,  revenues,  and  surplus,  and  cripple  home  industries. 
If  yon  repeal  duties  you  destroy  industries. 

—Senator  Shbbmah,  Record,  203. 

Raw  material— Abasing  mannf'actnrers. 

Xo.  796. — They  speak  with  vehemence  and  often  with  bitterness  of 
the  manufacturer.  Tney  «ay,  in  the  language  of  the  chairman,  that  un- 
" unquestionably"  he  is  able  when  the  value  of  his  products  is  in- 
creased by  protection  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  that  he  does  not  do  it ; 
that  he  has  no  regard  for  the  laborers  he  employs;  that  he  grinds  them 
down ;  that  he  robs  them  of  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
in  which  he  and  they  are  engaged ;  that  he  is  heartless,  selfish,  wicked  ; 
that  while  a  protective  tariflF  enables  him  to  charge  a  large  price  for  his 
products  he  pockets  the  entire  benefit,  and  that  his  laborers  get  (in  the 
language  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee)  "  not  a  dollar  of  it."  And 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  advocates  of  this  measure  have  been  laboring  for 
weeks  to  show,  and  that  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  that  to  allow  raw 
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material  to  be  introduced  free  vdll  cheapen  to  the  consumers  the  goods 
made  out  of  such  raw  material ;  that  if  the  manufacturer  gets  raw  ma- 
terial cheaper  he  can  afford  to  and  will  iell  the  manufactured  product 
cheaper ;  and  their  offered  consolation  to  the  wool  grower  is,  that  while 
he  will  not  get  so  much  for  his  raw  material,  he  will  be  enabled  to  buy 
his  clothing  enough  cheaper  to  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in 
price.  — WicKHAM,  Eecard,  4697. 

Raw  material— A  contusion  of  ideas. 

Wo.  797. — The  first  assault  upon  the  protective  system  of  the  country 
was  based  upon  the  specious  and  attractive  claim  that  all  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufactures  in  this  country  ought  to  come  into  the  country 
free  of  tariff  taxes ;  and  the  unintelligent  statements  of  the  President 
have  made  this  same  idea  the  watchword  and  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
free-traders  of  the  country.  No  greater  misuse  of  words,  no  greater  con- 
fusion of  ideas  ever  emanated  from  man  than  just  what  has  grown  out  of 
this  argument.  What  is  free  raw  material?  The  people  of  my  State  do 
not  produce  it.  We  have  no  free  raw  material  in  any  just  or  proper 
sense.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  raw  material  produced  m  this 
country,  it  strikes  me,  and  I  think  it  must  strike  everybody  else,  that 
iron-ore  is  about  the  best  type  of  free  raw  material.  It  is  the  original 
product  that  enters  into  all  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — think  of 
it — trace  the  iron  product  backward  or  trace  it  forward,  as  you  like,  see 
the  wonderful  journey  over  which  it  travels. 

— GeosvbnoEj  Record,  4660. 

Raw  material— A  fair  field  and  open  figbt. 

No.  798. — Why,  then,  should  not  we  have  all  these  raw  materials 
free  ?  Why  should  not  we  put  our  manufacturers  upon  the  same  basis 
with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  ?  Why  should  not  we  liave 
the  opportunity  to  contest  with  them  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
Why  should  we  not  demand  that  this  Congress  shall  undo  the  work  oif 
previous  Congresses  who  have  imitated  George  III,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  says 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  7  Give  U9  a  fair  field  and  an  open  fight  and  that  is  all 
we  a^k.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
fair  field  and  opan  fight  we  intenl  to  have.  [Renewed  applause.]  We 
are  goi.ng  to  have  it  without  trying  to  "  fry  the  fat "  out  of  anybody  either. 
[Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

—Mills,  Record,  7344. 

Raw  material— Dutiable  list  and  revenues  derived  from. 

Wo.  799. — But,  Mr.  President,  the  more  you  reduce  taxation  on  the 
President's  plan  the  more  completely  you  d«atroy  the  protective  systeUi. 
Assume  that  we  are  to  reduce  taxation  annually  only  $60,000,000,  and 
that  to  be  alone  on  raw  materials  and  manufactrirod  goods ;  that  ia  prac- 
tical free  trade.  It  ia  absolutely  free  trade  on  raw  materials.  Here  are 
the  figures.  I  have  a  table  of  datiabln  raw  articles  and  the  revenue  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  I  will  put  the  whole  table  in  the  Record.  It 
amounted  last  year  to  $12,419,699. 

Dutiahle  raw  materials  and  the  revenue  obtained  front  them. 


Ooal-tar  dyes $522,886 

PotaBh 104,718 

Soda, 1,418,26} 

Coal 581,000 

Copper  ore 108,096 

Hemp 104,l;w 

Manilla 626,895 

Jate 893  168 

Sisal  graei 493,751 
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Hay ...^ $184,351 

Hops 217,917 

Iroa  ore „ 625,193 

vrarble _ 229,672 

Salt 706,  24 

Lumber 867.849 

Z^no 88,0  I) 

Woof ;.  5,126,108 

Total  raveuue $12,419,099 
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The  proposition  is  to  get  that  amount  of  reduction,  $12,000,000  by  put- 
ting raw  materials  on  the  free-list.  There  is  no  question  about  that  being 
free  trade — no  pretense,  I  think,  that  that  is  revenue  reform.  It  is 
revenue  destruction. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1054. 

Raw  material— Iron  ore  is  "  labor." 

Xo.  800. — Nor  is  iron  ore  raw  material.  A  short  time  ago  I  stood  at 
the  foot  of  a  mine  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  workmen,  "  What  is  that  red 
stuflf?"  He  said,  "That  is  iron  ore."  I  said,  "Where  does  it  come  from?" 
"From  the  hillside."  "What  is  it  worth?"  " About  $2.40  a  ton."  I 
Baid,  "  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  worth  $2.40  a  ton,  because  I 
have  been  in  the  mine  and  seen  them  digging  it  out,  hauling  it  down 
here  and  dumping  it ;  that  is  all  you  have  got  to  do  to  ^et  it  here,  and 
how  can  it  be  worth  $2 .40  a  ton  ?  "  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  if  you  ^will  take 
off  your  coat,  go  into  that  mine,  dig  the  ore  out  and  hauj  it  down  here, 
you  will  find  out  exactly  how  that  ore  comes  to  be  worth  $2.40  a  ton;  it 
is  the  labor  that  has  gone  into  it." 

— Kennedy,  Eecord,  4357. 

Raw  material— How  labor  adds  value. 

Jfo.  801. — Some  idea  of  the  additional  value  given  to  raw  materials 
by  the  application  of  labor  and  machinery  will  be  conveyed  by  (he  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Straws  manufactured  in,  and  now  received  from,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  are  sold  in  this  country  at  as  high  a  rate  as  $10,000  per 
ton. 

Flax  is  manufactured  into  cambries,  laces,  and  embroideries,  and  sold 
for,  on  the  average,  more  than  $10,000  per  ton ;  while  in  some  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  French  and  Swiss  goods  of  this  character  we  pav  as 
high  as  $100,000  per  ton.  "  Point  d'Alencon  lace,"  says  J.  H.  Homans 
("Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,"  1858, p.  1157), is  worth  from  1500  to  $600  per 
pound." 

When  this  increase  in  value  is  fully  considered,  and  it  is  borne  in 
mind — 

That  raw  materials,  including  agricultural  produce,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  human  labor. 

The  manufactured  products  are  to  an  equal  extent  the  result  of  steam 
and  machine  power. 

That  about  six  thousand  times  as  much  human  labor  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  same  result,  when  it  can  be  reached  at  all,  without  the  aid  of 
steam  as  with  it. 

— ^H.  Cakey  Baird. 

Raw  material— Republicans  remoTed  duty  from  non-cona- 
peting. 
Wo.  803. — We  hear  much  about  taxing  raw  materials  and  the  cry  is 
raised  as  something  new  in  certain  quarters  that  the  great  cure,  the  pan- 
acea for  all  our  trouble,  is  to  make  raw  materials  free.  Sir,  the  bill  which 
became  a  law  in  1872,  if  anyone  will  open  the  statute-book  and  look  at  it, 
is  full  of  instruction  and  is  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  question  and 
to  the  discussion  now  and  so  recently  raised  by  those  who  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  are  disposed  to  depart  from  the  policy  established  early,  a  ad 
announced,  and  enacted  into  that  law  of  1872.  That  statute  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  different  articles  put  upon,  the  free- 
list,  almost  all  articles  of  raw  material  which  entered  into  the  constimp- 
tion  and  production  of  this  country.  I  invoke  the  inspection  of  that  bill 
by  those  who  cry  out  that  the  present  need  is  to  remove  war  taxes  upon 
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raw  material.  It  was  done  in  that  bill,  and  to  that  policy  the  Republican 
party  has  eyer  held.  Whatever  good  can  come  from  the  putting  of  raw 
material  (not  competing  with  our  own  production)  jipon  the  free-list  was 
secured  by  that  act.     ^ 

If  it  is  meant  by  taking  oS  the  tax  that  raw  material  from  abroad, 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer  here  in  this  country,  shall  en- 
counter there  the  raw  material  produced  in  this  country,  and  shall  take 
the  pla,ce  of  that  and  take  from  the  resources  of  this  country  and  supplant 
them  by  the  resources  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  labor  of  this  country  by 
the  labor  of  foreign  nations — if  that  is  what  w  meant  the  principles  which 
governed  those  who  made  that  law  require  that  they  give  the  preference 
to  bur  own  and  to  the  labor  spent  upon  our  own. 

— Senator  Dawes,  December  13, 1886. 

Raw  material  tlie  sMbboletli  of  Democracy. 

Wo.  803. — These  facts  apply  in  the  pursuit  oi  agriculture  and  other 
industries  as  well  as  to  manufacturing.  Free  raw  material  is  the  shibbo- 
leth of  this  administration,  provided  such  "  raw  material "  is  something 
produced  by  the  farmer.  Wool,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  jjther  vegetables  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  free-list,  but  iron  ore  and  other  things  dug  from 
the  earth  are  to  remain  protected  by  this  bill.  Is  wool  any  more  a  "  raw 
material "  than  iron  ore,  or  hemp  any  more  of  a  "  raw  material "  than 
slack  coal?  If  the  principle  of  free  "  raw  material  "  is  good  in  one  case, 
then  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  whole  theory  of  putting  so-called  "  raw 
material "  upon  the  f  ree-liat,  as  claimed  by  our  free-trade  friends,  is  that 
this  will  give  to  the  manufacturer  cheaper  material  and  enable  him  to 
produce  goods  at  so  low  a  cost  that  he  can  sell  them  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  in  competition  with  similar  goods  produced  in  Europe.  This 
theory  is  not  sustained  by  our  past  experience.  It  has  not  been  the  case, 
to  any  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods  or  leather  goods  where 
there  is  no  duty  levied  upon  the  raw  material.  But,  if  the  theory  was 
true,  we  are  not  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  when  we  destroy  many  of  our 
industries  in  order  to  build  up  or  increase  our  foreign  trade  ? 

— Bbbwbe,  Record,  3607. 

Raw  mateirials— What  are  they? 

No.  804. — What  are  raw  materials  ?  I  have  not  time  to  speak  on 
this  subject  as  I  would  wish,  but  the  only  raw  materials  there  are 
those  which  grow  out  of  the  earth  or  those  which  repose  beneath 
its  surface.  The  moment  you  dig  out  the  iron,  and  the  coal,  and  the 
copper,  and  the  marble,  and  the  salt,  and  the  clay,  that  moment  human 
labor  is  added  to  the  natural  product,  and  from  that  moment  it  is  no 
longer  raw  material.  When  you  cut  down  the  tree,  and  begin  to  saw  it 
into  timber  or  into  boards  it  is  no  longer  raw  material. 

When  the  farmer  raises  or  buys  his  flock  of  sheep  and  produces  his 
wool  by  means  of  his  labor,  that  is  no  longer  raw  material.  Human 
labor,  the  great  energizing,  civilizing  force  of  the  world  and  of  humanity, 
has  entered  into  that  product.  I  would  not  put  it  too  strongly  if  I  were 
to  say  the  soul  of  man  has  entered  into  and  transformed  that  natural 
product.  It  is  no  longer  raw  material.  Go  into  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  country ;  look  at  one  that  I  have  in  my  miiid 
in  my  own  State.  In  that  factory  they  take  copper  in  the  ingot  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine  into  the  front  door.  When  it  goes  out  again  it  goes 
ont  in  the  shape  of  copper  wire  of  ^Jp  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Into  that 
crude  copper  ingot  has  passed  the  highest  thought  of  man ;  his  brain  is 
in  the  wire,  his  soul  is  there. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  1018. 
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aCaw  materjal— Wby  JBnglana  wants  it  firee. 

Bfou  805 — The  free-trader  says,  "  England  and  dther  European  coun- 
tries admit  raw  material  free!"    So  they  do,  because  they  have  not  got 
■rand  cannot  produce  the  quantities  of  raw  material  they  must  have. 
These  free-traders  will  not  understand  the  breadth  and  the  illimitable 

•  extent  and  variety  of  the  resources  of  our  country.  To  buy  raw  material 
when  it  is  found  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  home  because  England  and 

-other  European  countries  are  compelled  to  buy  it  for  want  of  a  Eufflcient 
quantity  accords  with  other  free-trade  fallacies.  Our  country  produces 
nearly  every  kind  of  raw  material,  and  the  few  classes  which  cannot  be 
oprodaced  here  are  now  on  the  free-list.    They  seem  to^  forget  that  our 

-■country  produces  every  article  that  flourishes  between  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zone. 

— Symes,  Eecord,  4307. 

IRedncing  prices  benefits  tlie  rich. 

No.  806. — If  this  country  adopts  free  trade,  and  prices  of  labor  and 
,  all  commodities  become  lower,  as  they  certainly  will,  the  burden  will  fall 
heaviest  on  the  poor  and  debtor  class.  Debts  will  not  become  smaller, 
but  it  will  be  harder  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  them.  When  you  reduce 
the  currency  of  the  country  you  make  debts  harder  to  pay,  and  this  re-- 
snlt  wiH  follow  a  general  reduction  in  prices  and  values.  This  will  suit 
the  bankers  of  the  country,  for  their  money  will  remain  the  same,  whilst 
;a  dollfu*  of  it  will  buy  twice  as  much  as  it  does  now.  The  farmers  of  the 
J^orthwest  whose  lands  are  mortgaged,  as  well  as  all  other  debtors,  will 
feel  this  increased  burden  as  one  of  the  effects  of  free  trade.  This  admin- 
"istratioBi  combines  the  cotton-growin;;  States,  the  great  corporations  of 
the  country,  and  the  money  of  New  York  0|ty,  to  control  the  Govern- 

•  ment  To  secure  just  laws  for  all  the  people,  the  farmers,  (he  laborers, 
"the  friesids  of  the  Union  soldier,  and  all  interested  in  protecting  the 
•industries  of  the  country  should  unite  against  it. 

Our.  Democratic  friends  seem  to  take  a  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
t-ariflf  a  War  tax,  referring  to  the  war  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and 
dnsisting  that  the  war  tax  must  be  removed. 

— Jackson,  Record,  4711. 

JSedncing  revenue— Wliat  we  could  agree  on. 

Wo.  807.— We  agree,  further,  that  the  tax  upon  tobacco  shall  be 
Eremoved  and  thus  leave  with  the  people  $30,000,000  which  they  annually 
pay  upon  this  domestic  product.  Were  we  men  of  business,  governed  by 
•rthe  principles  which  guide  practical  men  of  affairs,  this  burden  would 
bave  been  and  could  have  been  removed  any  time  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  if  removed  two  years  ago  no  surplus  would  now  vex  the 
Administration  or  alarm  the  business  of  the  country.  In  passing,  it  is 
suitable  that  I  should  say  that  within  the  period  named  no  hinderance 
;from  this  side  of  the  House  would  have  been  interposed  to  the  abolition 
"Of  this  tax. 

It  is  also  suitable  that  I  should  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  history, 
pthat  gentlemen  on  this  side  and  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bouse  repeatedly  made  efforts  during  the  last  Congress  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  bill  to  abolish  this  tax,  which  request 
was  refused  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  and  refused,  too,  Mr. 
"Chairman,  when  every  intelligent  representative  on  this  floor  knew  that 
af  an  opportunity  was  given  to  vote  upon  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  that 
^ax  it  would  have  received  not  simply  a  majority,  but  the  vote  of  fully 
'two-thirds  of  the  House. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4748. 
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Republican  party  for  labor— Its  record. 

'So.  808. — The  Bepublican  party  has  made  a  record  ob  the  labor- 
question.    It  passed  laws  which  gave  homes,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens.    It  fought  ihe 
battle  of  freedom,  and  through  its  great  leader,  the'immortal  LJncolHv^ 
lifted  a  race  from  servitude  and  unpaid  toil  to  manhood  and  citizenship,. 
On  this  question  the  Republican  party  is  impregnable  and  needs  no  de-- 
fense.    Recognizing  tariff  laws  as  absolutely  indispensable  if  the  ifebts' 
of  labor  are  to  be  protected,  the  Republican  party  stands  unffinchingly 
in  defense  of  that  system,  ready  to  join  issue  with  any  party  which  as- 
saults it.    But  the  Republican  party  is  equally  firm  in  its  defense  of  ttie 
business  integrity  of  the  country,  and  is  united  almost  to  a  man  in  its 
opposition  to  the  assault  which  this  bill  makes  upon  the  manufacturing- 
and  financial  interests  of  the  Northern  States. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3687. 

Republican  tariff  and  Democratic  free  trade  contrasted.. 

5io  809. — This  party,  by  its  wise  financial  legislation,  raised  money: 
wiih  which  to  prosecute  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments long  before  any  Democratic  statesman  thought  it  possible  to  do  so. 
It  also  wiped  out  the  national  debt  at  a  rate  which  challenged  the  admira*  - 
tion  of  foreign  financiers,  and  gave  to  the  Democratic  party,  when  it- 
resumed  power  in  1884,  an  overflowing  treasury,  with  bonds  greatly 
above  par,  and  the  debts  of  the  Government  carrying  a  much  lower  rate? 
of  interest  than  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  country.. 

And  yet  in  the  very  face  of  these  lessons  the  Democratic  party  to-day,, 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  Administration, is  ready  to  strikef 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  present  industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States,, 
and  this  Congress  is  expected  to  crystalize  into  law  the  behests  of  the '. 
White  House  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  that  direction. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3686. 

Redaction  of  duties  increases  revennes— examples. 

Bfo.  810. — Tln-plaie. — The  reduction  on  tin-plate  under  the  act  of  1883.' 
was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the  duty  collected  in  1887  was 
$715,468.57  greater  than  in  1883. 

Bronze. — Bronze  in  powder  was  i-'duced  by  the  law  of  188S  from  20  to- 
15  per  cent.,  yet  the  sum  received  by  the  Government  for  duty  in  1881" 
was  $14  000  more  than  was  received  from  the  same  source  in  1883; 

Wrdrng  paper. — The  duty  on  writing  paper  was  reduced  from  35- per- 
cent, to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  receipts  in  1883  under  the  higher- 
du'y  was  $19,406.87 ;  under  the  reduced  duty  in  1887  the  receipts  were* 
$242  2 1 6.27,  showing  an  excess  of  duties  of  $222,000  in  1887  over  1883. 

H'oo/.— The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1883,  and  the  in- 
crease of  importations  and  revenue  is  probably  the  most  ftrikiagof  any 
in  the  schedule.    The  importations  in  1882  were  63,016,760  pounds;  in- 
1887,  114,404,174.    The  duty  collected  in  1882  was  $3,854,653  IS i  that  in. 
1887,  $5,899,81663. 

Wv^dow  glass. — The  duty  on  window-glass  by  the  tariff  of  1883  was- 
reduced  25  per  cent,  and  the  importations  increased  from  50,947,890'' 
pounds  under  the  old  law  to  61  627,948  pounds  in  1887  under  the  new 
law,  and  produced  to  the  Treasury  an  increased  revenue  in  the  latter- 
year  over  the  formei*  of  upwards  of  $200,000. 

Braid,  lace,  etc. — The  duty  on  braid,  phits,  laces,  and  trimmings  were^ 
reducfd  by  the  act  of  1883  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  tLfe 
sum  paid  in  duties  in  1887  was  $114,482  76  more  than  in  1883. 

— House  Report  Tariff,  No.  1496,  l-50i 
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Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Wo.  Sli.— Fiscal  year  1887. 
The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  were : 

rrom  customs .»....— $217,286,893  IS^ 

From  iniernal  revenue , „ _  118,823  391  24 

From  salea  ot  public  lands „...__  9,264,266  42: 

From  profits  on  colDage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays. 8,929,252  83 

From  tax  on  national  banks ^.. ___  2,38r),a)l  IS. 

Fromieeo— consuar,  letters  patent,  and  land 3,301.647  16- 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc „....  1,053,037  86- 

From  sales  ol  Indian  lands 1,479,028  81 

From  Soldiers' Home,  permanent  fund 1,226,259  47 

From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  railways 1,364,435  87 

From  repayment  I  f  Interest  by  Pacific  railways 914,793  13: 

From  Bales  of  old  public  buildings 624,882  20" 

From  Rales  ot  Government  property 262.832  32 

From  Immigrant  fund 258  402  BO 

From  rax  on  seal-sklne „ -    317  452  75. 

From  deposits  by  Individuals  for  surve  Ing  public  lands -.  94.289  76 

From  revenues '.f  the  District  of  Columbia •. 2,367,869  01- 

From  miscellaneous  sources „ 1,458,672  04 

Toted  ordinary  receipts $371,408  271  66- 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  civil  expenses $22,072,436  27 

For  foreign  intercourse 7,104,490  47 

For  Indian  service „ 6,194  622  69- 

For  pensions 75,029,101  7»-' 

For  the  military  estabUsbment,  including  rivers  and  harbors  and  arse- 
nals   * 38,661,025  8S. 

For  the  naval  establishment,  Including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards ; 15,141,126  80' 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures.  Including  public  buildings,  light. houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue. 62,002,647  46 

For  expenditures  on  account  ot  the  District  ot  Columbia _ 4,085.261  3» 

For  interest  on  account  ot  the  public  debt „ 47,741,577  25- 

For  the  sinking. fund 47,903,248  15. 

Total  ordinary  expenditures _ _ 316,835,428  la 

Leaving  a  surplus  ot $55,667,849  54 

— Teeascrer's  Report,  Dec.  5, 1887. 

Redaction  ol'  the  snrplns— IVot  the  purpose  of  Democratic- 
leaders,  else  the  internal  tax  on  tobacco  would  all  g;o.. 

Wo.  813. — It  is  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill  to  make  certain  changes- 
in  the  tariff,  whereby  it  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  examined  the 
subject  carefully,  that  the  income  of  the  Government  will  be  reduced  ta 
the  extent  of  $52,000,000.  By  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax  it  will  be 
reduced  $24,000,0u0  more,  the  total  reduction  amounting  to  Bomer 
$76,000,000. 

Now,  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Mills  bill  shall  be- 
come a  law  the  reduction  of  the  receipts  from  customs  will  not  be,  as 
gentlemen  suppose,  $52,000,000.  In  no  other  way  can  you  be  so  certain 
of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  as  by  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax.  By  lowering  the  rates  of 
duty  on  certain  articles  it  may  be  that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  custom-houses  of  the  countrj;  will  be  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished, and  I  believe' that  in  many  instances  that  would  be  the  result. 

What  were  tne  principal  diflSculties  with  which  we  were  confronted 
when  we  came  to  this  capital  ?  The  most  important  and  pressing  one 
was  the  presence  in  the  Treaeuiy  of  a  rapidly-increasing  surplus;  and  I 
repeat  again  that  you  cannot  be  so  certain  in  any  other  way  of  reducing 
it  as  by  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax. 

(See  also  Nos.  1251, 1252.)  —Wise,  Record,  6953. 
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Kednctiou  of  revenue. 

Jfo  813. — From  1866  to  1888,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  equally  divided  between 
-the  two  political  parties,  each  having  eleven  years. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  Republican  control  the  rev- 
enues were  reduced  (estimated) $362,504,569 

-During  the  eleven  years  of  Democratic  control  the  revenues 

were  reduced ..., 6,368,935 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  present  minority  party  in 

the  House  of $356,135,634 

,    — House  Report,  No.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 

Seduction  of  revenue— Democratic  party  in  eleven  years. 

Wo.  814.— On  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  the  control  of  the  House 
passed  to  the  Democratic  party  and  remained  with  it  until  the  4th  day 
/of  March,  1881,  a  period  of  six  years.  During  these  years  the  internal 
revenue  was  reduced  $6,368,935. 

Since  the  4th  day  of  March  1883,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  dominated  by  the  present  majority  party,  a  period  of  five  years, 
^nd  no  taxes  has  been  reduced  and  ho  curtailment  of  the  revenues  has 
taken  place,  although  warned  of  a  threatened  surplus  not  only  by  the 
present  administration,  but  by  the  preceding  one  of  President  Arthur. 

Total $6,368,935 

— House  Report,  No.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 

Seduction  of  revenue— Republican  party  in  eleven  years. 

Xo.  815. — By  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
from  custom's  duty  was : 

JFreelist $2,403,000 

Estinlated  reduction  from  dutiable  list.., 23,651,748 

Total .- ^ $26,054,748 

By  the  act  of  May  1, 1872,  tea  and  coffee  were  placed  upon  the 

free  list,  making  a  reduction  of $15,893,847 

By  the  act  of  June  6,'  1872,  tariff  duties  were  further  reduced,  and  the 
Teduction  by  the — 

Free  list $3,345,724' 

Estimated  reduction  from  the  dutiable  list 11,933,191 

Totel $15,278,915 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  from  tariff- 
Free  list , ...  $1,365,999 

Estimated  reduction  from  dutiable  list 19,489,800 

Total. : $20,855,799 

The  foregoing  estimates  were  made  when  the  several  bills  were  passed, 
Of  internal  taxes  the  following  have  been  the  reduction  made  by  the 
party  now  in  the  minority  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war : 

By  the  acts  of  July  13, 1866,  and  March  2, 1867 $103,381,199 

By  the  acts  of  March  31, 1868,  and  February  3, 1868 54,802,578 

By  the  act  of  July  14, 1870 55,315,321 

By  the  act  of  December  21, 1871 14,436,862 

By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872  15,807618 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883 40,677,682 

Total $284,421,260 

— House  Report,  No-.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 
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XSeduction  of  reTenae— Hoir  to  be  done. 

]Vo.  816. — It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the 
■Government  in  the  estimated  sum  of  $78,176,054.22,  as  follows : 

InterBal  revenue ■ $21,455,607  00 

Tree-list  (ousioms) .' 22,189,505  18 

BeducUon  on  dutiable  articles  (customs) 31,530,941  71 

Total $78,176,051  22 

A  reduction  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes  is  proper,  but  if  it  shall  be 
•determined  to  discontinue  for  the  present  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  and  continue  the  policy  of  restricting  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  objects  of  absolute  necessity,  then  the  propoeed  reduction  of 
internal-revenue  taxes  is  not  sufficient. 

The  whole  reduction,  whatever  it  may  be,  Should  be  taken  from  the 
internal  revenue,  and  the  customs  duties  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  a  fair  and 
reasonable  protection  to  our  own  industries. 

The  remission  or  reduction  of  customs  duties  without  regard  to  the 
•qaestion  of  protection  is  vicious  in  the  extreme,  but  such  an  unwiee  and 
unpatriotic  course  would  be  particularly  destructive  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
'where  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  cheap  labor  and  in  prod-  ■ 
dcts,  and  the  necessity  for  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

— MoEEOw,  Record,  4269. 
KeTenae  and  impost  compared. 

Bf o.  817. — That  under  a  tax- upon  domestic  products,  the  consumer 
:always  pays  the  tax ;  whereas  under  a  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  a  foreign 
product  the  consumer  does  not  always  pay  the  tax,  indeed,  he  very  rarely 
pays  it.  And  it  is  particularly  true  that  he  scarcely  ever  pays  it  if  the  tax 
be  put  upon  a  competing  foreign  product.  That  is  the  exact  difference  ; 
;and  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  studies  political  economy  he  will  dis- 
cover that  such  is  the  difference  between  a  tax  upon  a  domestic  and  a 
foreign  competing  product,  the  one  being  paid  by  the  consumer  always 
and  the  other  being  paid  largely  by  the  diminished  profit  of  the  foreign 
producer. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  5113. 

Ketrencliment  andreform— The  OoTernment  economically 
administered. 

Wo.  818.— -It  is  germane  to  the  subject  being  discussed  to  speak  of  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  There  is  a  familiar  reform  phrase 
.relating  to  tne  Government  economically  administered.  We ,  yemember 
ibur  years  ago  the  country  heard  from  the  press  and  the  hustings  many 
marvelous  tales  about  the  extravagance  of  the  party  then  in  power. 
Have  the  expenses  of  the  nation  been  reduced  since  then  ?  If  so,  when 
:and  where?  The  appropnations  for  the  fiscal  year  1885,  regular,annual, 
and  permanent,  were  $302,179,381.73 ;  those  for  1886,  the  first  year  of  the^ 
present  era  of  reform,  ran  up  to  $330,645,507.87,  an  increase  of  $28,466,- 
126.14 ;  those  for  1887  were  $355,357,584  58,  an  increase  of  $24,712,076.71 ; 
those  for  1888  were  $360,357,524  83,  an  increase  of  $4,999,' ^40.25.  The  es- 
timates furnished  by  the  Departments  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  figure 
wp  $384.094,527.58. ,  ,  „  .       .      ^ 

Added  to  this  we  find  the  appropriations  for  deficiencies  for  1886  to 
liave  been  $13,866,719.62,  and  at  this  session  $14,101,400.74,  making  a  total 
-of  $27,968,120  36.  ,  ,  ,  ■      ^ 

These  deficiency  appropriations,  added  to  the  four  regular  annual  and 
permanent  appropriations  for  the  four  years  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, will  make  an  increase  of  $1(9,883,266.21  in  conducting  national  af- 
fairs when  the  Government  is  economically  administfred. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6833. 
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Retrencluiient  and  reform. 

Wo.  819. — The  Department  estimates  were  reduced  asf  follows :  For 
1886,  $44,539,706.62;  for  1887,  $31,775,220.40;  for  1888,  115,549,065.16— a 
total  reduction  by  Congress  in  three  years  of  $91,853,992.48  from,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  heads  of  the  different  Departments  who  are  economically 
administering  the  Government. 

To  make  the  figures  more  readily  understood,  they  are  tabulated  below  • 

Increase  In  approprlatl-ns  lor  fiscal  year — 

1886 $28,466,126,1* 

1887 24  712,076  71 

1888 4  999,910.25. 

1889  (estimated) 23,737,002.75^ 

Deficiency  appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  year — 

1888 13,806,719.6»; 

1887 14,101,400.74 

$109,883,266.21 

It  should  be  remembered  that  another  deficiency  bill  is  to  come  in  this 
session  which  will  swell  the  amount  over  three  millions  more. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  frequently  stated  four  years  ago  that 
the  Government  under  'Bepublicao  control  was  extravagantly  adminis- 
'  tered,  and  several  of  you  gentlemen  piously  and  frequently  invoked  the- 
people  to  "turn  the  rascals  out."  The  people  alliteratively  ordered  a 
change.    But  they  have  repented  of  their  ill-considered  acts. 

■ — O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6833. 

Revenne  collected  in  1SS7.    (See  No.  Sll.) 

Revenue  collected  on  imports— Percentage  for  each  arti- 
cle from  1878  to  1887: 

No.  820. — The  following  table  gives  the  principle  articles  of  mer- 
chandise which  contribute  to  the  customs  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  percentage  for  each  to  the  total  income  during  each  of  the  past 
ten  years : 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Sugar,  confectionery 

30.47 

213 
13  60 

2.68 

.65 
4.60 
9.55 

5.10 

3.62 

4.16 

2  21 
21.63 

30.20 

1.47 
12.62 

2.76 

.86 
4.  BO 
10.61 

4.93 

3.19 

4.10 

2.67 
22.29 

23.10 

4.04 
11.96 

10.50 

-     .77 
4.51 
10.16 

5.46 

2.66 

3.45 

2.23 
21.27 

24,76 

2.51 
11.57 

11.07 

.79 
3.98 
9.82 

6.68 

2.40 

3.52 

2.39 
21.61 

22.77 

1.46 
11.75 

11.19 

.77 

3.77 

10.47 

5.66 

2.78 

3.32 

2.81 

23.75 

100.00 

ai.M 

1.61 
13.84 

7.88 

.78 
4  03 

g.fs 

5.81 

S.64 

8.39 

2.87 
24.00 

25.71 

2.37 
14.39 

7.78 

.88 
4.07 
9.97 

6.03 

3.65 

8.29 

1.95 
19.91 

29  29 

1.78 
13.64 

6.72 

1.09 
4.00 
7.86 

6.14 

4.13 

4.02 

2.13 

19.20 

27.34 

2.76 
14.40 

7.73 

.97 
3.91 
7.35 

6.21 

4.39 

8.80 

2.29 
18.85 

Wool: 

Unmanutaotured 

Manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steeland  man- 
ufactures of 

2.78. 

u.m. 

9  77 

Flax,  hamp,  jute,  etc.: 
Unmanufactured 

9L 

Bilk— manufactures  of.. 

Cotton  ^-  manufactures 

of 

7.33i 

Tobacco  and  manufact- 
ures of .                .    . 

4  30 

Liquors,  spirituous  and 

S.IS' 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines 

2  20- 

All  oUier  merchandise... 

18.75- 

Total „ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  CO 

— Editoe. 
RcTenne  reduction— Amount  and  mode. 

No.  831. — The  authors  of  this  measure  assure  us  that  it  will  work  a 
reduction  of  the  revenues  $78,000,000  annually.    To  accomplish  this  it  is 
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proposed  to  take  only  $24,000,000  from  internal  taxation,  and  the  balance 
<f  154000,000  from  duties  on  imports.  This  reduction  of  $54,0C0,000  on 
imports  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  transferring  from  the  dutiable  to  the 
free-list  a  large  number  of  articles,  among  them  wool,  lumber,  salt,  flax, 
and  other  products  of  the  fa'm  and  factory,  upon  which  a  revenue  was 
-derived  last  year  of  $22,000,000,  and  the  balanca  of  $32,000,000  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  duties  all  along  the  line  upon  that  false 
■theory  that  in  proportion  as  you  lower  the  duty  on  imports  you  will 
<limini&h  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  taking  this  measure  as  a  whole, 
mo  man  living,  even  if  a  member  of  the  secret  cabal  tnat  framed  it,  is 
audacious  enough  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  amount  of 
reduction  it  will  secure. 

— BuEKOws,  Record,  3450. 

JSevenne  rednction— Amonnts  made  heretofore. 

Wo,  833. — ^Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  uniform  practice  of  all  parties  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  criticises 
the  course  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  regard.  Chagrined  at  the  dis- 
-closure  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  in  the  views 
•of  the  minority  that  the  Democratic  party  since  1866,  though  in  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  eleven  years  of  the  time,  has  reduced 
taxation  only  a  little  over  $6,000,000,  while  in  the  eleven  years  of  Repub- 
iican  control  we  reduced  taxation  more  than  $362,000,000,  he  seeks  to 
escape  the  arraignment  by  criticising  the  character  of  our  reduction. 
Seventy-eight  million  dollars  of  it  came  from  putting  tea  and  coffee  on 
the  free-list,  and  other  modifications  of  the  tariff;  $281,000,000  by  remov- 
ing internal  taxes.  But  these  were  war  taxes,  imposed  for  war  purposes, 
and  to  have  retained  them  would  have  been  an  exaction  as  unnecessary 
■as  it  would  have  been  despotic. 

— BtTEEOWS,  Record,  3449. 

ICeTenne  redaction— Effects  on  onr  industries. 

BTo.  833.— But  what  istherevision  proposed  by  this  bill?  First.by  put- 
ting on  the  free-list  articleswhich  last  year  yielded  a  revenue  of  $22,000,000. 
Now,  all  parties  agree  that  anything  and  everything  which  is  not  and 
«annot  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  cannot  therefore  come  in  com- 
petition with  any  domestic  industry,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  But 
the  free-list  in  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  that,  and  exposes  to  foreign 
assault  many  of  oar  mo?t  important  industries,  particularly  those  of  agti- 
-culture.  There  is  not  a  schedule  of  our  tariff  it  dogs  not  invade.  The  great 
wool-growing  interest  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to  a  civ- 
ilized people,  only  in  the  infancy  of  its  development,  capable  of  produc- 
ing, if  properly  fostered  and  encouraged,  the  material  for  the  clothing  of 
all" our  people,  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  ruinous  foreign  competition  which 
will  surely  prove  its  ultimate  destruction,  with  all  the  capital  invested 
therein.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their 
report  on  this  bill,  seek  to  delude  the  people  with  the  idea  that  free  wool 
ineans  cheap  wool,  and  with  it  cheaper  clothing,  and  that  the  farmers 
farmers  can  well  aff  jrd  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  sheep  husbandry 
that  they  may  thereby  obtain  cheaper  woolen  goods. 

— BuKEOws,  Record,  3450. 

lecvenne- Only  tbe  doctrine  and  tradition  of  tlie  l>emo- 

cratic  party. 

Ifo.  834. — I  appeal  to  them  to  stand  up  to  the  traditions  of  our 

party.    A  taiiff  for  anything  else  than  revenue  is  outeide  the  traditions 

and  principles  of  our  party,  and  at  war  with  its  pledges  and  history.    It 
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is  foreign  to  our  platform.  We  have  given  to  tlie  people  the  assurance 
of  our  intention  to  do  this.  Let  us  prove  our  faith  by  our  vforks.  [Ap- 
plause on  the  Democratic  side.]  Let  us  engrave  upon  theJmperfehabl& 
tablets  of  the  law  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  have  proclaimed. 

If  you  want  the  Democratic  party  to  live,  give  it  a  jirinciple  that  will 
sustain  it.  If  you  want  it  to  die,  stimulate  it  with  a  policy  foreign  to  it» 
nature,  which  will  destroy  it  just  as  surely  as  poison  will  consume  the 
human  frame,  though  it  may  lor  a  time  impart  to  it  the  glow  of  youth 
and  flush  of  heal^.  A  man  cannot,  at  this  time,  upon  this  floor,  be  a 
Democrat  and  be  m  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  If 
he  is  for  protection  for  protection's  sake,  then  he  is  against  his  party 
upon  the  principal  issues  that  divide  the  parties.    [Applause.] 

— Eaynee  (Dem.),  Record,  3678. 

ReTemne— Reducing  duties  increases. 

'So.  885. — The  estimate  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  based  upon  the  importation  of  last  year,  of  the  amount  of 
reduction  to  be  efiected  by  the  rates  of  duties  upon  articles  which  still 
remain  dutiable,  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  is  as  follows  : 

Importations  of  dutiable  articles  for  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  upon  which 

by  the  Mills  bill  some  duty  Is  stlU  left $178,329,018 

Duties  collected  upon  these  for  year  1887 _   117  663,127 

Proposed  reduction  otamount  of  duties ^ 31,630,911 

Per  cent. 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  now  on  these  articles 65.98 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  proposed  thereon  by  Mills  bill 48.30 

Amount  to  be  remitted,  average  rate : 17.6& 

By  the  tariff  of  1867  for  the  year  endina;  June  30, 1883,  we  collected  of 
revenue  on  wool  a  sum  total  of  $3,174,628.  Our  importations  for  that 
year  were,  as  before  stated,  53,049,965  pounds  under  a  tariff  duty  of  about 
5  per  cent,  less  ad  volorum  equivalent.  We  collected  revenue  on  wooS 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  a  sum  total  of  $5,901,469  on  an  impor-  , 
tation  of  114,404,173  pounds.  So  that  it  is  here  seen  how  a  reduction  of 
duties  increases  importations,  and  consequently  increases  the  revenue. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6761. 

Rev  enne  reform  (Trne). 

So.  836. — Sir,  I  reply  to  such  suggestions  in  the  language  of  a  reso- 
lution which  I  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
seventeen  years  ago,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1870,  and  which  wa» 
adopted  with  but  six  dissenting  votes.  It  expressed  the  almost  unan- 
imous sentiment  of  the  people,  which  had  not  been  then  corrupted  by 
the  influence  of  the  "  whisky  ring "  as  it  has  been  during  the  inter- 
vening years. 

It  was  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  true  principle  of  revenue  reform  points  to  the 
abolition  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  which  was  created  as  a  war 
measure  to  prDvide  for  extraordinary  expenses,  the  continuance  of 
which  involves  the  employment,  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, of  an  army  of  assessors,  collectors,  supervisors,  detectives,  and  other 
officers  previously  unknown,  and  requires  the  repeal,  at  the  earliest  day 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  all  stamp  and  internal  taxes." 

— Kbllby,  Record,  3198. 

Revenue  tarifi*— TVIiat  it  is. 

No.  837. — First,  what  is  a  revenue  tariff?    Upon  what  principles 
does  it  rest  ?    It  is  a  tariff  or  tax  placed  upon  such  articles  of  foreiga 
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production  imported  here  as  will  produce  the  largest  revenue  with  the 
smallest  tax ;  or,  as  Robert  J.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
author  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  whom  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
draw  their  inspiration,  put  it : 

"The  only  true  maxim  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will 
bring  in  each  case  the  largest  revenue  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  that 
no  duty  be  imposed  upon  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  The  revenue  (said  Mr.  Walker),, 
from  ad  volorem  duties  last  year  (1845)  exceeded  that  realized  from  spe- 
cific duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  23.57 
per  cent,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties  41.30  per  cent.,  present- 
ing another  strong  proof  that  the  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue." 

A.  revenue  tariff  seeks  out  those  articles  which  domestic  production 
can  not  supply,  or  only  inadequately  supply,  and  which  the  wants  of  our 
people  demand,  and  imposes  the  duty  upon  them,  and  permits  as  far  as 
possible  the  competing  foreign  product  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  This- 
principle  is  made  conspicuous  in  the  bill  under  consideration ;  for  ex- 
ample, wool,  a  competing  foreign  product,  which  our  own  fiock-masters- 
can  fully  supply  for  domestic  wants,  is  put  upon  the  free-list,  while  sugar,, 
with  a  home  product  of  only  one-eleventh  of  the  home  consumption,  is- 
left  dutiable. 

As  the  Oobden  school  of  political  science  puts  it,  "  The  moment  it  i» 
made  clear  that  a  tax  is  a  benefit  to  home  producers  then  the  free-trade- 
dogma  condemns  it.  The  test  is  simple  and  easy  of  application.  Free- 
trade  or  a  revenue  tariff  does  not  allow  any  import  duties  being  imposed 
on  such  articles  aa  are  likewise  produced  at  home."  Or  if  produced  at 
home  a  revenue  tariff  would  soon  destroy  their  production. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4748. 

Revenue — Tbe  sonrces  of. 

No.  828. — We  find  the  two  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  be : 

From  customs $217,286,89313; 

rrom  Internal  rsTenue 118,823,391.24 

,  The  first  is  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  duty  pr  tax  on  all  imports,  and 
is  not  borne  directly  by  the  people,  but  is  collected  through  the  custom- 
houses of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  tax  on  foreign  production, 
paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  except  where  like  articles  are  not  largely 
produced  here,  when  the  consumer  pays  it  in  the  added  cost.  The  second 
is  that  direct  tax  upon  certain  objects  within  the  country,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent derived  as  follows : 

Internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

Spirits -— • 165,829,321.71 

Tobacco - 30,108,067.1* 

Fermentea  liquors 21,922,187.49 

Oleomargarine ; 723,918  04 

Bank  clroulaUon ■ 4,288  37 

Penalties,  etc - 220,204  8»- 

Collections  under  repealed  laws 15,373  65 

$118,823,391.22: 

— Hehmann,  Record,  4760. 

BeTOlntionary  fatliers  a«ted  as  a  protective  tariff  to  tlil» 
country. 
Wo.  839. — The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker]  has  recited 
several  historical  incidents,  but  he  drew  no  inference  from  them.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  same  historical  incidents  and  draw  an  inference  founded 
upon  the  history  of  the  country,  and  to  Inquire  whether  that  inference 
does  not  support  the  Republican  theory  on  this  question  of  a  protective 
tariff 
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When  our  fathers  rebelled  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country  the  mere  feet  of  organizing  armies  and  placing  them  in  the  field 
operated,  how? 

It  not  only  stopped,  but  finally  repealed  this  oppressive  legislation  of 
(the  English  government  and  made  our  colonies  free,  and  enabled  our 
people  to  establish  for  themselves  mannfacto'-ies  in  their  midst,  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  importation  of  ihe 
cheap  products  of  pauper  labor  in  Europe. 

What  was  the' result  7  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  during  the  Eevolu- 
tion  the  armies  of  George  Washington,  composed  of  our  forefathers,  ope- 
i-ated  as  a  protective  tariff  to  this  country.  The  people  of  the  colonies,  as 
I  have  already  said,  established  manufactories  for  themselves.  Every 
reader  of  history  knows  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  manufacturiDg  es- 
tablishments had  sprung  up  to  such  an  extent  that  labor  had  been  given 
-employment,  that  the  farmer  had  found  a  market  at  his  doors,  and  that 
the  people  were  in  feet  more  prosperous  than  when  the  war  begun,  not- 
withstanding it  had  lasted  seven  years.  That  is  a  historical  fact  to  which 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 
Rice.  , 

Jfo.  830. — Anotber  Southern  product  which  might  properly  be  given 
"a  taste  of  tariff  reform  is  rice.  Just  why  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
North  should  be  left  practically  unprotected  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  thus 
put  in  competition  with  the  cheaper  products  of  Canada,  while  rice,  which 
to-day  is  protected  by  a  tariff  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  before 
the  war,  is  left  undisturbed,  is  a  conundrum  hard  to  answer.  True,  rice 
is  grown  entirely  SQuth  of  the  Potomac — it  is  exclusively  a  Southern 
product — but  that  ought  not  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  exempting  it  froin 
the  provisions  of  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

Bpfore  the  war  rice  was  raised  in  quantities  that,  after  supplying  the 
home  demand,  left  some  for  export.  To-day  the  production  is  50  per 
<;8nt.  greater  than  in  1860,  the  annual  product  now  being  one  hundred 
and  flf  y  million  pounds.  •  If  it  was  raised  at  a  profit  before  the  war,  the 
profit  now,  under  the  high  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound,  must  be  exorbi- 
tant, and  if  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  agricultural  products  I  insist  that  the  rice  planters  of  the  South 
should  be  given  some  of  this  Southern  revenue-reform  medicine. 

— Gallinqee,  Eecord,  3692. 
Rice—  A  farm  product  mast  not  go  on  the  IVee-list. 

]Vo.  831. — Rice  is  a  farm  product,  just  as  hay,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Can  any  one  tell  me  why  these  latter  should  go  on  the  free- 
list?  The  laborer  in  the  rice-field  of  the  South  gets  $8  a  month.  Ihe 
labor  cost  of  rice  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  product,  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  protestations  of  the  majority  that  there  is  already  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty  and  the  wages  paid  the 
laborer,  the  duty  on  rice  is  increased  by  this  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  extraordinary  duty  was  placed  on  rice.  Rep- 
resentatives of  that  jnterept  came  to  the  majority  of  the  committee  and 
said  it  would  never  do  to  put  it  on  the  free-list ;  that  it  would  luin  tbem. 
As  one  of  them  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  keep  the  protection  on  us."  The 
Tice-giower  was  heard  and  the  protection  was  kept  on.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  received  no  hearing  before  this  comm'ttee. 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 
Rice— Amount  consumed. 

Wo.  833. — The  production  of  rice  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  gradually  iacreaeing,  as  the  owners  of  the  abandoned  rice-fleldfl 
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liave  become  able  to  reclaim  them  from  the  dilapidation  into  which  they 
'had  fallen  during  the  late  war,  and  as  the  labor  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grain  has  become  more  efficient  than  it  was  during  the  period 
•of  misrule  and  anarchy,  extending  as  late  as  twelve  years  ago  in  some 
sections.  So  that  we  find  in  the  crop  year  of  1886-'87  the  total  domestic 
production  was  155,707,060  pounds,  while  the  consumption  of  the  article 
during  the  same  year  was  244,175,060  pounds.  The  annual  importation 
of  rice  from  foreign  countries  is  about  90,000,000  pounds,  nearly  three- 
ei^ts  of  the  consumption.  In  1873-74  the  domestic  production  and  the 
importations  were  about  equal  in  amount,  but  since  that  year  the  domes- 
tic production  has  exceeded  the  importations. 

— Dibble,  Record,  5958. 

Kice  and  sugar  cannot  be  food— Democratic  tbeory. 

HTo.  833. — The  Democratic  party  would  reduce  the  revenue  by  lessen- 
ing the  tax  upon  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  Repub- 
lican party  would  effiact  such  reduction  by  curtailing  the  tax  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.  Upon  the  issues  thus  joined  the  Democratic  party  is  ready  for 
trial,  before  Congress  first  and  the  people  afterwards. 

— Shaw,  Record,  3543. 

Rice— Comparative  wages. 

lHo.  834. — From  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  prominent  rice- 
j)lanter  of  Georgetown  County,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  William  Miles  Haz- 
aard,  I  submit  the  following  table : 

*  BATE  OP  WAGBS  PER  DAY  FOE  EICE-FIELD  LABOEBES,  EIGHT  HOUES,  IN  SOUTH 
"*  OAEOLINA,  NOKTH  CAEOLINA,  GKOEGIA,  AND  LOUISIANA. 

"  "Women, per  diem,  40  cents  to  60  cents;  house,  fuel,  garden  lot,  and  1 
acre  rice  land  free. 

"  Men,  per  diem,  40  cents,  60  cents,  to  $1 ;  house,  fuel,  garden,  and  1  acre 
rice  land  free. 

"  Boys,  per  diem,  25  cents  to  35  cents;  with  parents,  one-half  of  an  acre 
•of  rice  land  free. 

"  Girls,  per  diem,  25,  cents  to  35  cents ;  with  parents,  one-half  of  an  acre 
«f  rice  land  free," 

— Dibble,  Record,  5956. 

Rice — Comparative  wages. 

HTo.  835.— But,  as  to  the  value  of  labor  in  the  rice-fields  of  China, 
we  learn  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Minister  at  Peking  (United 
States  Consular  Report  No.  83,  September,  1887,  paae  489)  as  follows : 
The  averj^e  wagfis  of  an  able-bodied  young  man  $12  per  annum,  food, 
straw  shoes,  and  free  shaving. 

In  Japan,  field  hands  receive  their  food  and  lodging,  with  wages  from 
$8  60  to  $12.95  per  annum.  The  wages  of  females  are  about  $6  per  an- 
num. (See  United  States  Consular  Reports  No.  48,  December,  1884, 
page  732 ) 

In  British  India,  we  learn  from  the  British  Indian  Famine  Report, 
1871  to  1881,  that,  in  Delhi,  occasional  labor  is  paid,  for  males,  per  diem, 
6  cents ;  for  females,  IJ  cents ;  for  children,  1  cent.  In  Kurnal,  the  high- 
est permanent  wages,  with  or  without  one  meal  per  diem,  is  per  month 
60  cents.  In  Borat,  men,  employed  by  the  year,  get  from  80  to  100  pounds 
of  grain  per  month,  and  from  44J  cents  to  f  1.98  per  annum.  In  Bombay 
and  Madras,  laborers  are  paid  from  6  to  12  cents  per  diem,  and  when 
employed  throughout  the  year,  if  furnished  food,  22J  cents  per  month, 
and  without  food,  50  cents  per  month.  „        ,  .„.„ 

— Dibble,  Record,  5956. 
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Rice,  one  hundred  per  cent.  duty. 

Wo.  S36. — The  imports  of  rice  into  this  country  the  past  year  werej 
cleaned,  33,731462  pounds;  uncleaned,  4,000,642  pounds;  paddy,  or  ric& 
having  the  outer  hull  on,  2,152  pounds ;  total,  37,734,257  pounds.  This 
bill  proposes  to  put  the  duty  on  rice  at,  for  cleaned  an  equivalent  of 
100.47  per  cent.,  and  for  uncleaned  an  equivalent  of  59,60  per  cent.  This 
bill  puts  the  vegetables,  flax^  meats,  poultry,  and  wool  raised  by  our 
Eastern  farmers  on  the  free-list.  Here  is  a  chance  to  correct  an  "  ine- 
quality," but  I  am  confident  it  will  not  be  corrected.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  abolish  a  "  war  tax."  Why  does  not  the  Committee  on  ways- 
and  Means  make  the  same  cut  on  rice  and  sugar  that  they  have  on  the 
farm  products  of  the  North  7  Sugar  is  left  at  about  68  per  cent,  and  rice 
at  over  100  per  cent,  and  yet  we  are  told  this  is  a  bill  to  reduce  and  sim- 
plify taxes  and  to  correct  inequalities  in  the  tariff. 

— Buchanan,  Record,  6622. 
Rice— Protection  reduces  cost. 

Xo.  837. — A.  reference  to  the  table  (in  the  American  Almanac  of  th^s^ 
year)  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  rice  in  the  New  York  market 
shows  that  in  1873,  when  the  consumption  of  rice  in  this  country  was 
only  one-half  the  present  consumption,  and  was  supplied  equally  by 
domestic  production  and  by  importation,  the  wholesale  prices  of  rice  at 
New  York  were  from  7  to  9J  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1886,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  rice  was  double  that  of  1873,  and  five-eighths  of  the  supply 
was  from  domestic  production  and  only  three-eighths  was  from  importa- 
tions, the  wholesale  prices  of  rice  in  the  New  York  market  were  from  5 
to  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  find  therefore  that  the  consumer  of  rice  has  been  benefited  by  a 
reduction  of  prices  to  one-half  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years  just  past, 
in  consequence  of  the  domestic  supply  increasing  158  per  cent.,  while- 
the  foreign  supply  increased  50  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the 
healthy  competition  between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  producers  of 
rice  under  the  existing  tariff  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
purchaser. 

— DiEBLB,  Eecord,  5958. 

Rice— Shows  necessity  for  protection. 

Wo.  838. — This  statement  of  the  rice-growers  is  a  most  striking- 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  protection.  It  shows 
what  is  true  in  the  North  is  true  in  the  South.  The  chief  and  controlling 
question  is  one  of  labor,  and  so  long  as  the  labor  cost  here  in  any  depart 
ment  of  employment  exceeds  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  so  long  we  must 
have  a  productive  tariff  which  shall  compensate  for  this  difference.  And 
whether  the  labor  is  the  rice-fields  of  Georgia  and  of  the  Carolinas,  or  in 
the  wheat-fields  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  fectories  of  New  England,  the 
mines  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  oi"  the  fiirnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  New  Jersey,  it  must  be  protected  against  the  less  rewarded  labor 
whose  products  come  in  competition  with  theirs.  Either  this  tariff  must 
be  maintained  to  maintain  the  difference  of  wages  or  one  of  two  things 
must  inevitably  occur :  We  must  abandon  production  in  many  of  the 
most  valuable  fields  of  industry  here  or  our  labor  must  come  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  competing  labor ;  and  we  may  discuss  our  theories  until 
the  frosts  of  December  and  we  cannot  alter  the  fact. 

This  is  the  issue  and  it  cannot  be  evaded. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4754. 
Rice— Why  the  duty  is  not  too  high. 

Wo.  839. — I  know  from  my  own  experience  a  great  many  planters 
who  have  been  bankrupted  by  putting  the  little  capital  they  possessed 
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into  rice  culture.  I  presume  the  number  of  those  who  have  failed  to  suc- 
ceed in  rice -culture  in  the  last  twenty  years  will  equal  those  who  have 
made  even  a  moderate  fortune  from  it.  It  is  subject  to  many  varying  con- 
ditions. It  is  subject  to  freshets ;  it  is  subject  to  the  danger  which  arises 
from  the  possible  breakage  of  the  embankments,  like  the  breakage  of  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  subject  to  heavy  annual  expense  for  the 
repairs  to  the  dikes  and  dams ;  and  the  contingencies  of  the  seasons  af- 
fect it  very  seriously.  Some  seasons  the  rice-planter  makes  a  good  crop 
and  realizes  a  handsome  profit ;  but  possibly  the  next  year  he  may  make 
no  profit  at  all,  and  the  next  year  a  disaster  may  come  upon  the  crop, 
either  from  drought  or  freshet,  and  he  may  lose  alt  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
,  viouB  years.  — Dibble,  Record,  5957. 

Robbery.    (See  Xos.  141,  315,  596.) 

Robbery— Charge  of  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

Ho.  840. — Since,  then,  we  pay  to  protected  industries  the  equivalent 
of  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  imported  articles,  we  have  only  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  this  payment  thus  lost  to  the  country  to  find  just 
what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we  are.  Our  manufactured  products 
in  1880  were  15,370,000,000.  If  you  add  less  than  one-third  for  increase 
you  wUl  have  for  the  year  1887  the  figures  given  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  $7,000,000,000.  If  you  take  only  one- 
half  of  this  sum  as  being  under  protection,  and  calculate  the  duty,  you 
will  find  that  the  sum  uselessly  paid  is  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars. 

Since  1880  more  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  wrested  from  the  people,  and  six  thousand  six  hundred  millions 
would  have  bought  every  acre  of  farming  land  in  the  United  States  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  If  you  carry  back  the  baleful  calculations  to  the 
day  when  we  Republicans  took  charge  of  the  country,  you  will  find,  if 
the  President  be  right,  that  we  have  thrown  away  the  whole  value  of  the 
land  we  lived  in,  and  instead  of  turning  over  to  civil- service  reform  a 
country  worth  $44,000,000,000,  we  turned  over  a  rack-rented  farm  mort- 
gaged fer  beyond  its  value. 

—Reed,  Record,  4668. 

Robbery— Charge  of  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

Jfo.  841. — The  belief  that  what  I  have  figured  out  is  absolute  truth 
pervades  the  Democratic  mind  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  from 
the  very  head  to  the  very  tail. 

The  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  then  a  member  from  Virginia,  as 
delightful  in  private  life  as  he  was  able  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1882,  in  a  speech  delivered  May  5,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  page  of  the  same,  made  the  annual  sum  thus  plundered  from  the 
people  eight  hundred  millions  for  the  year  1880.  That  speech  was  the 
most  frank  and  honest  grappling  with  the  question  I  have  seen,  except 
perhaps  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill]. In  the  same  year,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  a  speech  delivered 
that  day,  on  page  6  thereof,  the  chairman  of  *he  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  the  member  from  Illinois,  proclaimed  the  astounding  fact  that 
during  the  last  nineteen  years  these  ungodly  manufacturers  had  swindled 
the  people  out  of  $16,000,000,000.  Let  me  be  exact,  for  the  calculation  is 
specific  and  precise.  The  exact  sum  was  $15,063,754,645.  These  amaz- 
ing plunderers  had  in  their  pockets  fifteen  thousand  millions  in  1882 : 
have  had  eight  hundred  millions  a  year  since — ^in  all,  nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  millions,  or  three  thousand  millions  more  than  this  whole 
country  is  listed  for  taxation. 

— Rbbd,  Record,  4668. 
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Roviug  frames— Protection  for  tlie  Soatli. 

Bfo.  843.— Mr.  BAYNE.  This  case  is  in  keei)ing  with  the  general 
scheme  of  this  bill.  The  gentlemen  who  framed  it  do  not  understand 
the  subject-matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYNUM.    What  machinery  is  the  gentleman  inquiring  about? 

Mr.  BAYNE.    Roving  frames.    I  want  to  know  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  BYNUM.    Do  you  know  what  "  roving  "  means  ? 

Mr.  BAYNE.    Yes ,  I  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  BYNUM.    What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  BAYNE.    It  meaHS  moving,  perambulating  around,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  doing  these  days,  hunting  for  a  platform.    [Laughter.] 
*  «  *  »  *  *  « 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  explanation.  These  things  are  wanted  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Massaohusetfa.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  wanted  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  They  want  them  in  the  South,  as  they  want  cotton-ties, 
as  they  want  many  other  things  down  there;  and  because  they  are 
wanted  in  the  South  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  propose  to  make  them 
free ;  yet  they  say  this  bill  is  not  sectional.  [Derisive  cries  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side]  When  I  say  the  bill  is  sectional,  gentlemen  may  regard  it 
as  empty  talk;  but  noise  and  trutl  sometimes  go  together.  The  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  has  sometimes  a  terrible  effect  on  the  surrounding 
country.  What  I  say  is  the  truth  about  this  matter,  and  you  can  read  it 
in  every  line  of  this  bill. 

— Batne,  Record,  5681, 

Royalty  on  American  markets.    (See  STo.  606.) 

s. 

Salt.  ( 

Wo.  S43. — But  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  salt  industries  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  more  than 
$10  000,000  capital  is  invested  in  this  business  and  over  seven  thousand 
persons  engaged  in  the  several  branches  of  its  manufacture  and  more 
than  nine  thousand  persons  directly  interested  in  and  supported  by  its 
manufacture. 

■  The  entire  salt  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886  was  7,707,- 
081  barrels,  being  three  fourths  of  the  entire  consumption,  of  which  6,- 
108,820  barrels  were  manufactured  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  and 
1,598,261  barrels  were  produced  in  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

Previous  to  the  development  of  the  salt  industry  in  Michigan  the  cost 
of  salt  along  the  Great  Lakes  was  about  $2.35  per  barrel,  or  47  cents  per 
bushel,  In  1866,  after  the  Michigan  works  had  been  in  operation  about 
six -years,  the  price  had  fallen  to  $1.80  per  barrel.  In  1883.  when  the 
Warsaw  works  had  fairly  begun  operations,  it  had  fallen  to  81  cents  per 
barrel.  In  1886  it  had  fiallen  to  60  cents  per  barrel,  and  in  1887  it  was 
freely  offered  at  55  cents  per  barrel. 

The  above  prices  mean  riB,lt  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  the  works 
and  include  the  barrel,  and  estimating  them  at  25  cents  each,  would  leave 
cost  of  salt  on  board  the  cars  at  the  works  30  cents  per  barrel,  or  5  cents 
per  bushel. 

— Sawybb,  Record,  4559. 
Salt. 

Mo.  844. — Foreign  salt  pays  duty  as  follows :  Imported  in  bags,  sacks, 
barrels,  or  other  packages  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  packages  included ; 
imported  in  bulk,  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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The  amount  ofsalt  imported  in  1887,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Switzler's  re- 
port, and  not  including  salt  imported  and  used  in  curing  fish,  upon  which 
the  duty  is  remitted,  is  as  follows :  Imported  in  packages  327  379  530 
pounds,  valued  at  $999,504.78 ;  duties  paid  1892,855.44;  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  39.30  per  cent.  Imported  in  bulk  355,012,544  pounds  ;  value  $356  - 
442.18;  duties  $284,010.06;  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  79  68  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing total  amount  imported  682,392,074  pounds,  or  2,433,114  barrels  ;  total 
value  $1,355,946.96.  Total  amount  of  duty  received  was  $676,865.50,  and 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  49.92  per  cent. 

From  this  official  statement  it  appears  how  greatly  mistaken  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCreary]  was  in  his  speech 
made  in  this  debate. 

His  statement  that  the  tariff  compels  the  purchase  of  salt  from  home 
manufacturers  at  a  price  nearly  doubled  by  the  tariff  duty,  or,,  in  other 
words,  salt  could  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  bushel  were  it  not 
for  the  duty,  is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation  in  view  of  the  facta  above 
stated, 

— Sawybe,  Record,  4550. 
Salt. 

Wo.  845 — Not  as  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  not  as  a  citizen  of  a  State 
having  some  interest  in  this  industry,  but  as  an  American  I  would  put 
such  a  duty  on  salt  as  would  stimulate  its  development  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  to  such  a  degree  that  in  five  years  we  would  drive  the  foreign 
producer  of  salt  from  our  market  and  produce  our  supply  ourselves; -and 
mstead  of  paying  $2.50  a  barrel  you  would  buy  it  all  along  the  Southern 
coast  for  60  cents  to  75  cents  a  barrel,  and  reduce  the  price  of  salt  to  the 
'American  consumer.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

So  I  say  this  question  involves  something  more  than  tue  mere  reduc- 
tion of  revenue.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  says,  "We 
make  this  reduction  because  it  lessens  the  revenue  ;  that  is  the  main  ob- 
ject ;  revision  of  the  tariff  is  incidental."  True,  you  take  out  of  the 
Treasury  $676,000  which  is  now  annually  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  of 
salt,  but  you  do  much  more  than  that ;  you  destroy  the  salt  works  in  New 
York ;  you  drive  us  out  of  the  market  we  now  have,  and  bind  the  whole 
Southern  country  under  the  feet  of  the  foreign  producer  of  salt. 

This  is  what  free  trade  leads  to.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  although  this 
may  reduce  the  revenue,  I  beg  yon  to  consider  something  else.  Let  us, 
instead  of  reducing  the  duty  on  salt,  maintain  it,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  develop  the  great  salt  industry 
throughout  the  South,  in  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  and  instead  of  paying 
enormous  prices  for  foreign  salt  you  will  buy  the  domestic  salt  at  less 
than  one-half  the  present  price ;  you  will  give  investment  to  your  capital, 
you  will  give  employment  to  American  labor,and  contribute  something  to 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  Republic.    [Applause.] 

— BuRKOws,  Record,  5447. 

Salt— American  better  than  imported. 

Bfo.  846. — It  is  claimed  that  the  quality  of  American  salt  is  inferior 
to  the  best  foreign  salt. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  that  statement  in  the  past,  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  not  true  now. 

The  most  noted  produf-er  of  creamery  butter  is  the  Elgin  Butter  Com- 
pany, of  Illinois,  and  they  use  American  dairy  salt  exclusively. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hintze,  the  president  of  that  company,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Genesee  Salt  Company,  of  the  Warsaw  district,  says  : 

"After  making  the  most  thorough  tests  we  have  substituted  the  Genesee 
salt  for  the  Ashton,  heretofore  used  in  our  creameries,  and  have  used 
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nearly  two  cars  of  it.  We  believe  the  salt  to  be  fully  equal  to  Ashton  in 
purity  and  perfection  of  gr^in,  and  greatly  superior  to  it  in  strength.  The 
salt  has  a  great  sale.  All  our  customers  are  using  it,  and  their  experi- 
ments fully  confirm  our  own,  and  give  the  Genesee  a  greater  make- weight 
power  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  salt." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Butter  and  Cheese  Association,  held 
in  Chicago  in  1886,  the  majority  of  the  prizes  for  butter  and  cheese  were 
taken  by  the  users  of  American  salt,  and  at  a  meeiing  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation held  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  November,  1887,  fifteen  premiums 
were  awarded  on  butter,  of  which  thirteen  were  taken  by  butter  salted 
with  American  salt. 

— Sawykk,  Record,  4562. 

Salt— Cost  ol'prodncing. 

No.  847. — The  cost  of  a  ton  of  salt  is  made  up  of  these  items :  Brine, 
40  cents;  fuel,  §1.316;  insurance,  repairs,  and  taxes,  .0236  cents;  office 
expenses,  clerk-hire,  etc.,  2  cents ;  labor,  11.036. 

Now,  it  the  free-list  of  this  bill  ia  adopted,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
The  brine  will  cost  as  much  as  it  does  to-day ;  fuel  will  be  no  cheaper ; 
insurance  and  taxes  will  not  be  diminished  in  the  least ;  the  manutact- 
urers  will  not  be  able  to  stand  more  loss,  and  they  will  be  left  to  close  up 
business  or  reduce  wages. 

— Bblden,  Eecord,  5458. 

Salt— Cost  to  faMmers. 

Hf o.  848. — There  is  now  a  duty  on  coarse  salt  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  $1.60  per  ton.  The  farmer,  if  a  large  one,  may  use  500  pounds, 
and  here  would  be  a  saving  of  40  cents.  The  duty  on  fine  salt,  used  for 
dairying  purposes,  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds.  One  'pound  of  salt  is 
usually  added  to  16  poundsof  butter,  so  the  duty  on  the  salt  in  one  pound 
is  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent.  If  the  farmer  makes  a  ton  of  butter  he  will 
use  125  pounds  of  salt,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  7\%  cents.  So  the 
farmer  would  save  on  his  salt  the  princely  sum  of  47ig  cents  annually. 

— Gbout,  Eecord,  4409. 

Salt  in  New  York, 

Bfo.  849. — I  desire  to  appeal  to  this  House  in  behalf  of  a  large  section 
of  my  district.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  first 
places  on  this  continent  in  which  the  production  of  salt  was  begun.  It 
is  not,  as  is  claimed  for  many  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  a  mere 
infant,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
It  is  argued  that  the  tax  upon  salt  is  a  burden  upon  the  American  people; 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tariff  so  light  that  1  doubt  if  there  is  a  tax  in 
existence  to-day  which  is  borne  with  bo  little  sense  of  burden  as  thisone. 
Statistics  show  the  average  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  to  be 
50  or  60  pounds  per  capita.  The  tariff  upon  salt  is  only  3  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tariff,  even  if  we  admit  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  5  cents  per  annum  for  each  individual. 

— Beldbn,  Record,  4202. 

Salt — Hannractnro  and  cost. 

No.  850. — Take  the  article  of  salt,  which  is  sold  in  Saginaw  at  60 
cents  for  280  pounds,  including  the  barrel,  which  is  worth  20  cents  lead- 
ing 40  cents  for  the  salt.  If  the  President  is  correct  wieo  he  siys  the 
duty  is  a  tax,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  those  who  buy  aomestic  articles 
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"of  the  same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  dvity  to 
■our  home  manufacturers,  then  if  the  duty  is  deducted,  being  at  the  rate 
of  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  over  33|  cents,  the  salt  could  be  produced  for 
-■6|  cents  for  280  pounds.  Who  would  believe  that  so  low  a  measure  of 
•cost  could  be  obtained,  but  will  not  rather  wonder  that  salt  can  now  be 
;  produced  at  the  price  with  the  duty  added,  that  is,  for  40  cents  ?  Let  us 
examine  further.  The  census  of  3870  shows  the  production  of  17,606,105 
bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $4,818,229,  while  the  census  of  1880  fixes  the 
.  production  at  29,800,298  bushels,  with  a  less  total  value,  bat  of  the  amount 
of  14,817,630.  If  such  results  as  these  happen,  why  is  it  necessary  to  put 
salt  on  the  free-list,  opening  our  market  to  the  foreign  product,  tending 
to  produce  unsteadiness  in  value,  with  no  certainty  of  producing  any 
result  but  uncertainty?  The  price  is  now  sufficiently  low,  if  not  below 
the  price  of  remunerative  wages  and  fair  dealing.  Prosperity  comes 
through  fair  wages  and  reasonable  profit  on  invested  capital. 

— Sbymoub,  Eecord,  4413. 
ISaltr— Prodnction  and  cost^ 

Wo.  851. — ^Until  about  .twenty-five  years  ago,  America  possessed 
but  a  limited  salt  industry,  chiefly  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  city 
-of  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  salt  fields  there  located  being 
the  property  of  the  State  and  not  of  individuals.  At  that  time  the  coun- 
try depended  almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  this  field,  together  with 
a  pretty  large  quantity  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  price,  owing  to 
the  limited  domestic  competition,  was  high.  About  the  year  1800  the 
'manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in  a 
few  years  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  that  by  1866  the  price 
of  salt  had  fallen  from  a  very  high  figure  to  the  then  low  price  of  $1.80 
per  barrel  for  "  common  fine  "  salt,  this  grade  constituting  the  main  bulk 
of  American  salt.  Asthese  fields  became  further  developed  and  competi- 
tion more  active,  the  price  of  salt  fell  during  succeeding  years. 

About  the  year  1883  the  discovery  of  salt  in  Western  New  York,  dis- 
iant  about  125  miles  from  the  Syracuse  field,  led  to  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  that  region,  and  with  the  result  that  common 
fine  salt  was  freely  ofifered  during  1886  and  1887  as  low  as  55  cents  per 
barrel  (barrels  worth  25  cents  included),  being  equivalent  to  6  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  net  salt. 

Domestic  competition  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  reducing  the  price 
of  salt. 

— Gkosvbnoe,  Eecord,  4657. 

^alt— Wliat  it  costs— Who  cares? 

Hio,  853. — This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
-charge  that  tariff  is  robbery.  The  original  cost  of  the  salt  is  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  the  transportation  from  the  mantifacturer  to  the  consumer 
that  may  be  oppressive.  It  is  not  the  tarifi ;  but  concede  that  the  tariff 
-does  add  something,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sensible,  well-posted'  farmer 
€omplain  of  this  tariff?  No.  Why  no?  Because  he  knows  that  he 
■  buys  at  a  nominal  sum  from  5  to  7  pounds  for  a  cent.  He  turns  it  into 
beef  or  pork  for  which  begets  3  cents  per  pound,  or  by'adding  1  pound  of 
salt  to  14  pounds  of  butter,  he  is  able  to  sell  the  salt  again  at  from  25  to 
'35  cents  per  pound. 

— Petebs,  Record,  4717. 

Salt.    (See  also  No.  256.)  , 

Savings-banks.    (See  Nos.  66,  67,  68,  69.) 
:SaTings-banl£S  and  labor. 

ITo.  853.— Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  New 
England  a  form  of  banking  almost  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  the 
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earnings    of   labor.     The   New    England    system    of    eavings-banksf 
stands  apart  from  all  other  financial  enterprises.    The  savings-banks  in' 
these  sis  States  hold  in  trust  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  million  dollars,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the- 
amount  in  all  the  savings-banks  of  the  country,  which  aggregates  one- 
billion  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  dollars.    In  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I  find  mention  of  but  one  savings- 
bank  in  the  Southern  States,  having  on  deposit  eleven  thousand  six- 
hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars.  There  are  in  the  United  States  forty-two 
official  trust  companies,  aggregating  about  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
million  of  resources.    Nineteen  of  these  companies,  representing  fifty- 
seven  millions,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  are  in  New  England. 
There  are  none  in  the  twelve  Southern  States,  and  for  trusts  and  guaran- 
ties they  rely  on  the  North 

In  New  England  there  is  deposited  in  savings-banks  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  while  in  the 
South,  upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the  Comptroller,  there  is  just 
about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  capita.  This  immense  fund,  five  hundred' 
and  seventy-flve  million  dollars,  represents  to  a  large  extent  the  earn- 
ings of  the  laboring  classes  (including  the  farmers)  of  New  England,  and 
is  of  itself  the  grandest  possible  tribute  to  their  industry,  thrift,  and  ca- 
pacity. And  whep  are  added  the  millions  of  New  England  capital  in- 
vested in  loans,  in  property  in  Western  cities,  and  in  Western,  Southern,, 
and  transcontintal  railways,  some  idea  can  be  formedof  the  prosperity 
of  ner  people 

— Gallingee,  Record,  3690.. 
SaTings-banhs— Deposits  in. 

'So.  854. — The  marvelous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  our  countn'  withiir 
a  score  of  years  is  an  unfailing  source  of  public  felicitation,  but  I  refer  to> 
it  merely  to  say  that  even  free-trade  authorities  concede  that — 

"  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  capital  the  relative  share  of  the  total 
product  failing  to  the  capitalist  is  diminished,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laborer's  share  is  relatively  increased." — Basliat. 

An  additional  fact  may  be  stated  that  the  deposits  in  savings-banks  of 
no  other  country  approach  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  savings-banks  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  chiefly  made  in  monthly  driblets  by 
laboring  men  and  women,  and  here,  under  a  protective  tariff,  the  amount 
in  1872, 1669,329,917,  had  in  1886  increased  to  $1,235,736,069.  While  thi* 
was  being  accumulated  $947,325,816  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  paid 
by  our  country  up  to  March  1, 1888,  besides  a  large  sum  of  interest.  Thus- 
it  appears  that  these  laboring  men  and  women  have  on  deposit  in  these- 
savinga-banks  a  sufficient  amount  to  have  paid  on  March  1, 1888,  the^ 
whole  of  our  national  debt  of  $1,202,454,714  and  still  have  thirty-Uiree 
millions  surplus. 

This  illustrates  the  great  fact  that  while,  under  the  operations  of  a 
protective  tariff',  domestic  productions  are  largely  increased,  yet  in  th& 
distribution  the  laborer's  share,  compared  with  that  of  the  cavUfdist,  ]»  ' 
always  relatively  most  increased. 

— Senator  Mokeill,  Record,  3019. 
Savings-banks— Voice  of. 

Wo.  855. — A  many  times  millionaire  stood  in  his  place  here  the* 
other  day  and  flung  opprobrious  names  at  the  advocates  of  protection. 
Let  us  see  how  this  se-called  "excessive  taxation,"  "the  proceeds  of" 
which,"  he  says,  "go  to  the  support  of  grasping  monopolies,"  affects  the 
people  of  his  State. 

In  the  year  1886-'87  the  average  amount  of  deposits  of  savings-banks 
in  Pennsylvania  was  $42,219,099,  by  156,722  depositors,  an  average  to 
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each  depositor  of  $269.39.  This  vast  sum  represents  the  wage-money 
accumulation  of  the  people,  and  this  is  the  pernicious  result  of  protection 
to  the  laboring  people  of  Pennsylyania.  This  is  not  rhetoric,  nor  as- 
sumption, nor  prophecy — ^it  is  fact. 

But  to  make  refutation  more  complete,  let  us  take  a  broader  illustra- 
tion :  In  eighteen  States,  ineluding  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  embracing  in  1880  a  population  of  28,500,- 
000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  in  their  savings-  banks  in  the  year 
1886-'87  was  $1,235,247,371,  credited  to  3,4l8,013  depositors,  being  an 
average  to  each  depositor  of  $361.39. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fruitage  of  the  protective  system.  It  is  no 
fancy-drawn  sketch.  It  is  not  rhetorical  rot.  It  is  the  solid,  proved,, 
tangible,  computable^  arithmetically  demonstrated  object-lesson  which 
the  industrious  laboring  men  of  the  country  of  every  craft  and  pursuit 
bring  to  this  Congress  in  refutation  of  the  fallacious  assumption  of  the 
free-trade  theorists. 

— Stewaet,  "Vermont,  Record,  4538. 

Saws. 

Wo.  856. — ^Take  another  article  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Be- 
fore the  tariff  of  1861  there  was  no  duty  on  saws  by  name,  and  all  the- 
saws  used  in  this  country  were  imported.  To-day  under  a  duty  of  8  cents- 
per  linear  foot  upon  cross-cut  saws  and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon 
hand-saws,  buck-saws,  etc. — the  saw-makers  of  the  United  States  hold  all 
the  saw  market  of  the  United  States  and  export  towards  a  million  dol- 
lars', worth  of  saws  at  the  same  time.  They  must  be  as  cheap  here  as  in^ 
the  foreign  free-trade  country  or  they  could  not  be  exported. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecor^,  1014. 

Sectional  discrimination. 

Wo.  857. — The  balance  of  protection  in  favor  ot  Southern  interests  as 
against  Northern  and  Western,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is  $73,006,678 — 
only  a  trifle,  but  such  a  trifle  as  this  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  West  if  it 
cannot  waken  the  conscience  of  the  majority  of  this  House. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  principal  advantage  to 
Northern  agriculturists  comes  from  the  duty  laid  on  imported  wool,  which 
is  $16,424,479,  and  that  this  is  now  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the  West- 
ern farmer  and  presented  to  the  foreign  growers  of  wool.  It  will  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  principal  item  of  protection  to  the  Southern  planter 
is  that  on  sugar  and  cane  products,to  wit,  $74,519,607,  and  this  is  to  be  main- 
tained with  slight  modification.  And  this  is  done  by  a  party  that  says 
that  it  is  not  the  enemy  of  American  minufacturers,  laborers,  and  pro- 
ducers ;  that  it  has  come  to  power  like  the  Holy  One  of  old,  to  prepare 
the  way  of  redemptioh  of  tnese  same  laborers  and  producers  from  the 
bondage  of  war  taxes.  Sugar  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $56,000,000  a. 
year,  or  $1  per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  duty  on  the  imported  sugar  consumed  by  the  country^ 

— FARQtJHAR,  Record,  4492. 

Sectional  discrimination. 

Wo.  858. — What  else  ?  Here,  for  example,  are  cotton-ties ;  which-; 
present  another  queer  freak  in  this  bill.  Everybody  knows  what  cotton- 
ties  are ;  they  are  hoop-iron  cut  into  lengths  just  large  enough  to  go  round 
a  bale  of  cotton.  Now,  if  thp  Southern  cotton-planter  wants  some  of  this^ 
hoop-iron  with  which  to  bail  his  cotton,  he  goes  to  the  custom-house  at 
New  York  or  Charleston  and  cuts  off  all  he  wants ;  and  he  does  not  havfr 
to  pay  a  cent  of  duty ;  but  if  the  farmer-constituent  of  my  friend  who  sits- 
before  me  [Mr.  Nelson],  or  your  farmer  constituent,  want  some  hoop- 
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iron  of  precisely  tie  same  width  and  thickness,  and  goes  to  the  custom- 
house to  get  it,  the  Government  makes  him  pay  one  cent  and  a  half  upon 
every  pound  he  takes,  while  it  lets  the  cotton-planter  take  his  for  noth- 
ing. If  the  Western  farmer  wants  it  for  his  bucket  or  his  barrel  or  to  go 
on  his  wagon-bed,  or  if  the  washerwoman  wants  it  for  her  wash  tub,  every 
one  of  these  must  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  under  the  philosophy 
of  the  gentleman  who  framisd  this  bill,  while  the  cotton-planter  gets  his 
for  nothing. 

— MoKiNLBY,  Record,  4749. 

Sectionalism— Free  trade  Ifortli,  protection  South. 

Wo.  859. — The  friends  of  this  bill  insist  upon  free  salt.  Salt  is  60 
cents  a  barrel  in  Saginaw  to-day.  Michigan  produces  425,000  barrels  of 
salt  in  the  month  of  June,  and  a  total  of  1,800,000  barrels  of  salt  since 
•January  1,  and  this  product  of  the  districts  represented  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  Whiting,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tarsney,  sells  at  60  cents  a  barrel, 
280  pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  the  barrel  itself  costs  20  cents. 

Yes,  these  gentlemen  take  the  tax  off  salt,  which  goes  into  the  cori- 
smnption  of  the  whole  country,  an  average  of  about  50  pounds  to  each 
person,  and  insist  that  those  things  which  are  raised  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  in  infinitesimal  quantity  compared  with  the  amount  used 
shall  be  protected  by  a  tariff,  in  the  same  breath  charging  us  with  being 
sectional.  We  do  not  ask  the  people  of  the  South  or  the  North  for  any- 
thing except  fair  play  and  fair  treatment,  and  if  these  gentlemen  think 
they  can,  with  impunity,  strike  at  every  industry  in  the  great  State  of 
Michigan,  as  they  seem  to  think  they  can,  they  will  find  out  more  about 
that  after  the  election  than  perhaps  they  know  now. 

They  say  we  will  pat  copper  upon  the  free-list  and  destroy  the  copper 
trust;  thai  we  will  keep  a  tariff  on  sugar  and  destroy  the  sugar  trust; 
.tisiug  opposite  remedies  for  the  same  disease. 

— Allen,  Record,  6752. 

'ISectional  legislation. 

'No.  860.^The  Mills  bill  is  the  first  tariff  measure  in  the  legislation 
of  our  Government  that  has  been  open  to  the  criticism  of  sectionalism. 
It  places  every  article  grown  in  the  North  and  Northwest  on  the  free- 
list,  and  retains  the  tariff  on  every  article  grown  in  the  South.  Hoop- 
iron  or  wire,  when  used  to  bale  cotton,  is  imported  free,  but  when  used 
to  bale  hay  pays  IJ  cents  duty  per  pound.  Wire  for  fencing,  an  article 
unused  in  the  South,  but  everywhere  used  in  the  North  and  West,  pays 
the  highest  duty  on  the  list. 

Lumber,  copper,  salt,  and  wool  are  placed  on  the  free-list,  while  coal 
and  iron  ore,  in  which  Virginia  and  Alabama  are  interested,  are  carefully 
•cared  for  under  the  wing  of  protection.  Rice  is  handled  with  gloves, 
and  South  Carolina  retains  113  per  cent,  tariff  on  it.  Louisiana,  whose 
six  Congressmen  were  going  to  fly  the  track  and  vote  against  the  bill  if 
sugar  was  molested  in  its  82  per  cent,  protection,  is  placated  by  readjust^ 
ing  the  proposed  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  a  way  that  is  quite  satisfao- 
;tory,  and  the  vote  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  remains  solid. 

— OwBN,  Record,  5549. 

;jSectional  protection  not  wanted. 

Wo.  861. — I  would  protect  our  country  against  foreign  invasion, 
whether  it  be  armed  troops  to  lay  waste  our  happy  land  or  the  manu- 
ffactured  products  of  half-paid  labor  to  cripplfe  our  industries  and  destroy 
ithe  occupation  of  our  laboring  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to- 
day to  plead  for  the  protection  of  any  special  class  or  interest  as  against 
any  others  that  are  equally  worthy.  The  policy  of  the  friends  of  protec- 
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tioa  should  be  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  system  which  reaches  out  and 
includes  every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  living  on  the  plains 
of  the  West  or  among  the  hills  of  New  England ;  whether  on  the  lakes 
-of  the  North  or  the  orange  groves  of  the  South ;  a  system  which  builds  up 
and  sacredly  protects  every  honest  industry  in  which  an  American  citi- 
zen secures  employment  or  invests  a  dollar ;  a  system  which  benefits 
not  only  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  protected  industry,  but 
all  others  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  American  citizens. 

A  tariflF  bill  based  on  any  other  principle  is  one-sided  and  dispropor- 
tioned,  and  ought  to  be  honestly  adjusted,  or  otherwise  permitted  to 
perish  in  its  own  narrowness  and  selfishness.  Protected  coal  for  Vir- 
ginia and  free  wool  for  Ohio  is  not  a  protective  system.  Protected  sugar 
for  Louisiana  and  free  salt  for  Michigan  is  not  a  protective  system.  Pro- 
tected rice  for  South  Carolina  and  free  lumber  for  Oregon  is  not  a  pro- 
tective system.  Protected  wheat  for  Minnesota  and  free  fruit  for  Califor- 
nia is  not  a  protective  system.  Such  a  scheme  is  little  souled,  narrow- 
minded,  partisan,  and  sectional,  and  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the 
plans  of  statesmen.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider  at  this  time.  It  bears  the  ear-marks  of  the 
politician  in  its  partiality  to  those  States  the  Democratic  party  hopes  to 
■carry  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

— Symbs,  Record,  4313. 

^elf-gOTernment. 

'So.  S63. — I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  (;he  early  dawn  of  crea- 
tion, when  the  waters  and  the  earth  were  divided,  and  that  great  smil- 
ing valley  of  the  Mississippi  looked  into  the  face  of  its  Creator,  He  blessed 
it,  and  said  that  at  some  time  there  should  spring  up  a  race  upon  its 
fertile  soil  which  should  stand  as  a  monument  of  self-government,  chief 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  I  believe  that  when  oar  infant 
nation  took  its  first  uncertain  and  tottering  steps  on  the  untried  shore 
of  self-government  and  our  life  was  assailed,  that  same  power  gave  us 
a  Washington  and  a  Continental  army.  And  when  the  foul  stain  of 
slavery,  that  gave  the  lie  to  our  boast  of  freedom,  was  to  be  stric'ken, 
with  secession  and  treason,  forever  from  our  soil,  the  same  Great  Keeper 
of  the  destinies  of  the  world  gave  us  a  Lincoln,  a  Grant,  and  a  Grand 
-Army  of  the  Republic.    [Applause.] 

— Mason,  Illinois,  Record,  4832. 

Self-pireserTation  tlie  kigliest. 

BTo.  863. — ^It  is  said  that  the  safety  of  an  empire  centers  in  her  stand- 
ing army,  but  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  a  republic  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  her  yeomanry. 

The  protective  system  has  given  to  the  American  laborer  better  wages 
rfor  himself  and  better  schools  for  his  children ;  more  books  to  read,  more 
leisure  time  to  read  them,  and  as  the  result  in  this  country,  where  there 
•is  no  royal  road  to  success,  thousands  of  men  from  the  humbler  walks  of 
ilife  have  carved  their  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 

The  principle  of  protection  is  to  give  preference  to  American  goods, 
American  industries,  and  to  American  labor.  Under  that  system  our 
nation  has  grown  and  strengthened  until  our  flag  floats  on  every  sea,  and 
our  name  is  respected  in  every  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  as  much  the  law  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  legislate  for  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  welfare  of  the  people— not  of  England,  but  of  America. 
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We  are  a  nation  of  sixty-millions  people,  who  are  better  housed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  fed  than  the  people  of  any  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  , 

Our  valleys  and  our  mountain  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  homes  of 
freemen,  whose  labor  is  so  adequately  rewarded  and  so  elevated  and  dig- 
nified that  every  man  who  earns  hie  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  con- 
tributes to  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  early  in  November 
next  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  nation,  the  people,  will  declare  in  no  un- 
certain tones  that  they  have  no  use  for  an  administration  whose  free- 
trade  policy  destroys  American  industries,  and  degrades  American  labor,, 
so  that  the  laborer  stands  alone  and  unaided  in  his  competition  with, 
foreign  pauper  labor.    [Applause.] 

— Yakdley,  "Eecord,  4143. 

Sbeep  as  fertilizers. 

Wo.  864. — The  destruction  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  this 
country  would  not  only  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  profits  now  derived 
from  wool  and  mutton — it  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  which  is  his  only 
capital.  There  is  no  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  as 
the  question  of  fertilization. 

Farmers  are  warned  by  the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  soil  that 
their  methods  of  farming  must  be  changed.  Less  land  must  be  plowed' 
and  cultivated  and  more  devoted  to  pasture ;  less  grain  must  be  raised 
and  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm,  and  more  must  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  must  be  given  more  than  it  hith- 
erto has  been  to  the  raising  of  live-stock  of  a  kind  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  his  land.  I  submit  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  farming 
that  there  is  no  class  of  animals  so  useful  as  sheep  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  none  which  can  live  so  almost  entirely  on  pasture,  which  re- 
quire so  little  grain,  which  do  so  little  injury  by  tramping,  and  which  ao 
quickly  restore  an  apparently  exhausted  soil  to  a  comparatively  fertila 
condition. 

— PuGSLBY,  Eecord,  6742.. 

Sheep— Flocks,  number. 

'No.  865. — There  are  700,000  flock  owners  in  the  United  States.  In: 
1850  we  had  but  21,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  after 
ten  years  of  Democratic  Administration,  we  had  but  22,000,000  eheep.. 
In  1870  we  had  29,000,000 ;  in  1880,  in  round  numbers,  44,000i000 ;  in 
1883,  50,000,000,  or  more  than  double  what  we  had  in  1860.  This  in- 
dustry furnished  employment  for  1,200,000  men.  It  employed  luore  than 
1500,000,000  of  capital,  and  was  producing  a  product  of  about  3  per  cent, 
net.  Strike  down  this  industry,  and  you  destroy  1500,000,000  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  reduce- 
the  grand  aggregate  of  destruction. 

— Gbosvbnok,  Record,  6965. 

Sheep— Xambers  of. 

No.  866.— I  notice  that  in  1868,  just  after  the  law  of  1867,  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  then  in  America  was  25,000,000  head.  Within  sixteen 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1867,  which  increased  the  duty, 
the  number  sheep  was  increased  to  50,000,000.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the  increased  duty  stimulated  the  production.  But  as  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  wool,  11  and  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by  the  act  of 
1883,  the  number  of  sheep  .began  to  decline,  and  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
6,000,000  head  in  the  four  years  which  followed. 

— Caswell,  Eecord,  6748.. 
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tSIieep— K umber  of. 

5fo.  867.-^- What  will  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  protection  from, 
wool  ?  To  me  this  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  The  wool  interest  has 
grown  out  of  weakness  into  strength  under  protection.  For  fifty  years 
it  struggled  for  a  foothold,  and  in  all  these  years  it  but  doubled  its  prod- 
uct. In  twenty  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  protective  tariff,  our  na- 
tional sheep  flock  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the 
raw  wool  from  100,000,000  to  over  300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  at 
this  ratio  for  twenty  years  more  and  our  own  clip  would  have  equaled 
our  demand.  But,  sir,  in  1883  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  imported  wools, 
and  the  world  knows  what  happened.  In  three  years  5,867,312  sheep 
disappeared  from  our  flocks  and  43,000,000  pounds  of  wool  from  our 
markets.  If  this  marked  decrease  is  not  the  result  of  our  discouraged 
iariff  legislation,  to  what  is  it  attributable  ?  It  is  certain  that  under  free 
trade  this  industry  languished — that  under  protection  it  has  had  a  large 
and  steady  increase.  It  is  true,  also,  indisputably  true,  that  when  our 
tariff  duties  were  reduced  there  was  a  notable  shrinkage  in  sheep  and 
in  wool  and  an  increase  in  wool  and  woolen  importations.  In  this  we 
have  but  repeated  the  sad  experience  of  Ireland.  I  will  let  the  Irish 
World  tell  the  story : 

"A  brief  recital  of  historical  facts  is  here  in  order.  Previous  to  the 
flo-called  'Union'  Ireland  possessed  among  other  protected  industries 
manufactures  of  wool,  carpets,  blankets,  silk,  linen,  calico,  flannels,  stock- 
ings, etc.  Of  all  those  only  one,  linen,  remains  vigorous.  Started  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  and  nurtured  by  liberal  protection,  when  in  1826  such 
protection  was  withdrawn  it  was  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  strong  and 
"vigorous,  and  is  now  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  industries 
■of  Europe,  but  so  cosmopolitan  in  reputation  that  the  preflx  of  Irish  is 
a  sure  guaranty  of  excellence  of  fabric  throughout  the  world.  Not  so 
with  wool  and  its  manufactures,  an  industry  which  from  the  birth  of  the 
lamb  to  the  finished  fabric  of  the  loom  gave  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  operatives,  besides,  from  a 
mysterious  virtue  in  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  restoring  worn-out 
lands  and  fertilizing  hillsides  where  other  agencies  could  not  be  applied. 

"  The  Union  continued  the  protection  on  woolens  twenty  years,  when 
by  a  sliding  scale  the  import  duties  were  gradually  diminished  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  1840  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Publin,  who  numbered  91 
in  1800,  were  dwindled  down  to  12  in  1840,  and  the  employes  in  the  same 
time  were  numerically  reduced  from  4,918  to  602  persons.  The  same 
etatietics  show  the  decadence  in  Dublin  ttus :  Master  wool-combers  in 
1800.  30 ;  in  1834,  5 ;  operative  wool-combers  in  180D,  230 ;  in  1834,  66 ; 
«arpet  manufacturers  in  1800, 13 ;  in  1841, 1 ;  carpet  operatives  in  1800, 
720 ;  In  1841, 10.  There  were  1,000  flannels  looms  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  in  1800.  In  1841  not  one  remained.  Similar  results  in  many  other 
industries  could  be  presented  did  space  permit." 

— Beowne,  Record,  3527. 

Slieep— Xnmber  and  value  of  sbeep. 

Wo.  86$. — We  have  1,150,000  flock-masters  in  America.  We  have  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  $119,000,000  in  sheep.  That  is  the  amount 
invested  in  sheep  alone.  In  the  land  used  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of 
the  flocks  we  have  $408,000,000  invested,  making  $527,000,000  invested  in 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep 
sold  last  year  was  $95,000,000 ;  the  amount  paid  for  labor  was  $79,000,000 ; 
the  amount  of  profit  was  $16,000,000,  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  industry.  And  let  me  say,  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  no  "water  "  in  this  great  stock  industry  ours. 
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We  raise  about  one-half  the  wool  that  is  consumed  in  America — 260,'>- 
000,000  pounds  last  year.  We  buy  of  imported  wool  and  woolen  goods 
264,000.000  pounds.  In  short,  we  raise  one-half  and  import  one-half  of 
what  we  consume.  I  would  have  the  American  hills  covered  with  flocka 
until  that  industry  of  ours  should  supply  the  pebple  of  America  entirely, 
and  make  them  independent  of  all  other  portions  of  the  world. 

— Kennedy,  Eecord,  4357. 

Sheep— Kninber  and  Talne. 

Wo.  860. — Why,  then,  when  the  wool  tariff  was  reduced  in  1883  did 
6,000,000  sheep  disappear  in  three  years  and  the  wool-clip  shrink  43,030.^ 
000  pounds  ?  When  wool  was  free  sheep  were  worth  50  cents  apiece,  and 
now  they  are  worth  $3.  The  capital  is  the  sheep,  the  fleece  is  the  inter- 
est-bearing bond,  which  is  clipped  every  spring.  Pass  this  bill  with  its 
free-wool  and  its  free-animal  importations  and  how  long  would  it  be  until 
the  slaughtered  25-cents-a-head  sheep  of  the  La  Plata,  in  refrigerator 
ships,  would  be  landed  at  $1  apiece  in  New  York  ? 

— Owen,  Eecord,  5546. 

Slieep  in  Oliio. 

No,  870. — I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  as 
elaborate  and  philosophic  argument  upon  the  question  involved.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  in  1860  we  had  in  Ohio  a  trifle  over  2,000,000' 
sheep,  and  that  in  1868  we  had  increased  this  to  the  enormous  number 
of  7,608,485.  This  increase  went  on  until  the  reduction  of  1883.  But 
from  that  time  on  down  to  the  present  the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  has 
gone  steadily  down,  until  to-day  the  latest  reports  of  the  flocks  in  Ohio 
show  that  we  have  only  about  4,100,000. 

-  — Gkosvenor,  Eecord,  6966. 

Sheep-raising  in  Michigan. 

BTo.  871. — I  find  from  the  census  reports  for  the  years  here  given  the; 
following  facts:  In  the  year  1860  the  census  report  shows  there  were; 
1,271,743  sheep  in  Michigan ;  in  1870  there  were  1,985,906,  and  in  1880  there 
were  2,189,389. 

In  1867  there  was  no  official  report,  either  State  or  national,  showing 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Michigan,  but  if  my  colleague  will  take  the  pains, 
to  look  at  the  census  reports  he  will  find  there  must  have  been  consider- 
ably less  than  2,000,000  sheep  in  Michigan  at  that  time,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  number  stated  by  him.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Michigan  in  1884,  under  the  State  census  of  that 
year,  there  were  2,896,911  sheep  in  the  State,  which  largely  exceeded  any 
number  before  that  given.  I  concede  that  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  wool  under  the  act  of  1883  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  our  State.  This  has  been  caussd  partially  by  a  redaction  of 
the  duty  at  that  time,  and  partially  comes  from  the  fact  that  for  ten  years 
there  has  been  no  single  Congress  that  there  has  not  been  a  bill  pending 
here  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  wool  and  other  articleSv 
These  bills  have  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
our  flock -raisers  have  suffered  heavy  losses  by  reason  thereof;  and  to- 
day they  are  receiving  from  5  to  8  cents  less  for  each  pound  of  their  wool 
than  they  would  have  received  had  not  this  bill  been  pending. 

— Bkewer,  Eecord,  6758. 

Sheep— South  American  competition. 

No.  873. — Why,  sir,  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina  there  now  roam,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimate  I  have  from  credible  sources  90,000,000  sheep, 
14,000,000  Ijorned  cattle,  and  six  or  seven  million  horses.    There  is  a 
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irailroad  from  Buenos  Ayrea  westward  toward  Chili,  which  is  already  com- 
pleted to  Mendoza.  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  600  miles  across  the 
pampas ;  and  the  Andes  are  being  bored  in  order  to  establish  railroad- 
communication  with  Chili.  Four  or  five  years  will  be  occupied  in  boring 
through  that  monstrous  mountain  barrier,  and  then  Santiaeo  will  b& 
reached,  80  miles  from  Mendoza,  and  near  by  is  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
so  that  the  productions  of  Argentina  can  come  by  way  of  Chili  and  the- 
western  coast. 

From  that  section  of  South  America  you  can  bring  wool,  hides  and  all' 
animal  productions  in  full  supply  to  your  own  doors.  In  those  South 
American  regions  animals  need  no  food  stored  up;  they  live  upon  the 
plains  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Nothing  is  necessary  upon  the 
pampas  except  the  sinking  of  a  few  wells,  which  may  be  artificially 
worked  by  wind  power,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  an  occasional  time- 
of  drought.  Thus,  with  slight  cost  innumerable  masses  of  animal  prod- 
ucts are  now  obtained,  and  vastly  more  will  be  hereafter  obtainable  and 
thrown  into  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

•  — Bttckalbw,  Record,  4987. 

Slieep— World's  contpetition  In. 

Jfo.  873. — What  does  this  attack  on  wool  mean?  Are  our  markets 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wools  of  the  world,  and  must  the  American  farmer 
hereafter  compete  with  the  wool-raisers  of  India,  South  Africa,  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic,  Kussia  and  Australia  ?  Sir,  the  annual  wool-clip  'of 
these  countries  is  over  1,000,000,000  pounds,  and  of  these  about  700,000,- 
000  pounds  are  the  product  of  the  River  Platte  country  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  South  African  colonies,  and  Australia,  where  sheep  are  raised 
almost  without  cost  of  pasturage  or  labor.  No  one  can  doubt  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  such  a  competition.  This  industry  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  our  people  to  be  either  sacrificed  or  put  in  jeopardy. 
Let  lis  see  the  extent  of  the  capital  and  the  labor  employed  in  it. 

For  the  year  1884  official  statistics  show : 

ITamber  ot  sheep  In  the  United  states eO,626,R2& 

Pounds  of  wool-ollp 808,000,000 

Value $91,168,00O- 

Pounds  of  raw  wool  Imported 87,703,931 

Talue $13,693,299 

Value  of  manufactures  of  wool  Imported 51,184,872'- 

The  statistics  of  1880,  as  to  domestic  woolen  manufactures,  show : 

Number  of  establishments 3,689- 

Capital  Invested »169,091,869- 

Hands  employed 161,567 

Wages  paid « $47,389,087 

■ -Value  of  product. 267,252,91!^ 

Cost  of  material  used 164,371,661 

Value  of  Bheep ~ 119,902,709' 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  value  of  lands,  bams,  sheds,  and 
implements  employed  in  sheep-raising,  which  is  estimated  at  $408,000,000. 

Sir,  more  than  1,000,000,  or  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  are  flock-owners,  and  the  wool  product  is  more  valuable 
than  pig-iron  and  than  the  combined  output  of  our  gold  and  silver 
mines.  It  exceeds  in  value  our  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  $34,000,- 
000,  is  one-half  the  value  of  our  coal  mines,  while  woolen  manufactures 
exceed  in  value  those  of  cottons  by  more  than  f  50,000,000. 

— Bkowne,  Record,  3527. 

Share  of  wage-workers-  in  prosperity. 

Wo.  874. — With  us  the  paramount  question  is,  shall  those  who  con- 
tribute to  our  prosperity  by  their  labor,  the  wage-workers,  be  remitted 
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to  the  condition  of  those  upon  the  other  side  ot  the  water,  or  shall  they' 
«ontinue  to  share,  as  now,  in  the  profits  resulting  from  a  union  of  capi- 
tal with  labor  in  the  field  of  productive  effort? 

— BuTTEEWOETH,  Eecord,  4363. 

Sheet-iron— Its  rednced  price. 

Wo.  875. — Russian  sheet-iron  sold  at  18  cents  per  pound  in  this  coun- 
1.ry  for  many  years  before  its  manufacture  in  this  country ;  under  a  pro- 
jective duty  of  2  J  cents  per  pound  manufacturers  for  American  sheet-iron 
were  established  and  put  into  competition  with  the  Bassian.  Russian 
«heet-iron  has  fallen  to  9J  cents  per  pound  and  American  sheet-iron  is 
sold  for  still  less.  The  skilled  workmen  employed  in  this  industry  are 
paid  very  high  wages.    The  Russian  workmen  are  paid  very  low  wagesi 

Thus,  the  American  consumer  saves  8  J  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound 
of  sheet-iron  he  buys.  But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  President 
and  his  followers,  the  2 J  cents  per  pound  should  be  added  to  the  price 
Ijefore  the  tariff  and  sheet-iron  would  sell  for  20J  cents  per  pound.  If 
the  tariff  tax  were  taken  off  and  the  American  sheet-iron  factories  closed 
"the  product  of  the  low  wages  of  Russia  would  ag&in  flood  the  country  and 
prices  would  advance,  because  there  would  be  no  local  competition. 

— Symes,  Record,  4^08. 

JSberman,  Jolm  (Senator),  assailed  for  voting  to  reduce 
tariff  on  wool. 
Wo.  876. — ^When,  after  opposing  all  I  could  the  unwise  reduction  the 
•duty  on  wool  in  1883, 1,  with  great  reluctance,  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of 
that  year,  because  its  other  provisions  would  reduce  the  surplus  revenue. 
I  was  assailed  by  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  by  every 
Democratic  paper  in  that  State,  for  voting  for  a  bill  that  reduced  the  duty 
•on  wool ;  and  now  a  Democratic  President  recommends  its  entire  abolii 
tiOn  1  If  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  of  duty  slaughtered  6,600,000  sheep; 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty  ? 

— Senator  Sheeman,  Record,  203. 

tShirking  responsibility  lias  its  cost. 

Wo.  877. — The  government,  which  derives  all  its  powers  from  the 
people,  must  be  mindful  of  their  interests,  considerate  of  their  character* 
and  in  every  way  possible  favor  their  preparation  for  the  responsibilities 
with  which  they  are  charged.  It  is  a  broader  question  thai^  the  price  of 
the  foreign  or  the  domestic  product.  I  submit  the  following  five  propot 
«itions  for  consideration : 

I.  A  nation  should  make  what  it  can  make  cheaper  than  it  can  buy  it, 

II.  The  cost  of  a  thing  is  what  we  part  with  to  obtain  it.  j 

III.  A  nation  parts  with  raw  materials  when  she  devotes  them  to 
productive  manipulation,  thus  using  them  up.  -  ' 

IV.  A  nation  does  not  part  with  her  capital  or  her  labor.  Their  proi 
■ductive  employment  costs  her  no  more  than  their  idleness.  ; 

V.  Therefore,  the  only  element  of  cost  in  domestic  production — so  far 
as  concerns  the  producing  nation — is  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  up) 
their  value,  that  is,  to  the  nation  in  their  natural  site  and  condition^ 
•Comparing  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  inception  of  the  act  of  pro- 
duction with  its  condition  at  the  completion  of  the  act,  the  only  differ- 
ence due  to  the  act  that  can  be  discovered  is  the  impairment  of  her 
natural  resources. 

Thus,  with  sufficient  spare  capital,  and  sufficient  spare  labor,  it  pays  ns 
to  do  our  own  manufEicturing,  even  at  an  enhanced  cost  to  the  individual 
— that  is,  it  pAys  the  nation. 

— ROBBET  P.  POETBB. 
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^ISbip-buildiug. 

Bfo.  878 — Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
■want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Xars- 
jiey],  now  that  he  has  closed,  because  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  him 
while  he  was  on  the  floor.  He  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
-^ers  of  this  House,  with  Senators  and  distinguished  officials,  had  gone 
40-day  from  Washington  to  Pliiladelphia  to  see  the  inauguration,  as  I 
iope  it  will  prove  to  be,  of  the  new  Navy — to  be  present  at  the  launch 
■of  the  cruiser  and  the  dynamite  vessel  from  the  ship-yard  of  Messrs. 
Oramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River.  I  am  extremely 
!80rry  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tarsney]  himself  is  not 
^reseat  there  to-day ;  but  I  presume  he  could  not  leave  on  account  of  his 
■desire  to  make  his  tariff  speech.  If  the  gentleman  had  gone  on  that  trip 
he  would  have  seen  employed  in  that  ship-yard  over  two  thousand  men, 
-skilled  mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  and  laborers  unskilled,  all  at  work 
and  all  drawing  large  wages,  wages  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their 
families,  men  who  are  efficient  and  happy  in  the  occupation  which  they 
-follow. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  bill,  which  I  call  a  free-trade  bill,  passes  in  the  form 
in  which  it  comes  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  will  break 
'^p  that  industry.  I  call  it  a  free-trade  bill.  It  may  not  have  been  in 
^he  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  when  he  framed  a  part  of  the 
-plank  in  the  national  Democratic  platform,  that  he  was  framing  or  help- 
iing  to  frame  a  free-trade  platform,  but  certainly  his-President  in  the  an- 
ainal  message  has  framed  a  free-trade  platform  and  has  spoken  out  in 
the  clearest  language  of  the  Democracy  for  free  trade  and  against  pro- 
-tection. 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3645. 

'^hips  for  America  to  l>e  built  in  England. 

BTo.  879. — But  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  rest 
-here.  Ha  sees  another  direction  in  which  we  can  legislate  in  the  inter- 
"Bsts  of  Great  Britain,  and  promptly  seizes  upon  it.  He  says,  in  the  same 
report: 

"A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  buy  a  foreian-built  vessel  in  a 
foreign  port;  he  may  put  the  United  States  flag  upon  it  and  trade  with 
4ill  the  countries  of  the  world  except  his  own.  Our  Government  will 
protect  him  with  all  its  power  in  such  trade ;  but  if  he  brines  his  ship 
-with  our  flag  upon  it.to  one  of  our  ports,  our  Government  will  confiscate 
It  or  impose  prohibitory  duties.  He  may,  however,  put  the  flag  of  any 
other  country  on  that  same  ship  and  bring  it  to  his  home  without  moles- 
tation by  our  Government ;  it  is  then  protected  by  the  power  of  a  foreign 
-country.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  so 
■change  our  navigation  laws  as  to  allow  foreign-built  ships  owned  by  our 
citizens  to  come  and  go  between  this  and  other  countries  while  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  country  of  their  owners." 

"What  the  Secretary  means  in  the  first  ten  lines  <5f  this  quotation  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  only  way 
"to  determine  the  iiationality  of  a  vessel  was  by  an  examination  of  her 
papers,  and  it  is  an  entirely  novel  doctrine  that  a  flag  settles  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  foreign  steamship  entering  an  American  port 
that  does  not  hoist  the  American  flag.  Nor  was  I  aware  before  that  a 
■vessel  could  trade  at  any  port  of  any  commercial  country  without  carry- 
ing such  papers,  regardless  of  the  flig  she  wae  flying.  The  )a«t  four 
lines  are  unmistakable.  The  Secreta-y  ?.dvispp  the  prompt  repeal  of  our 
laws  which  provide  that  no  foreign-built  vessel  shall  be  admittert  to  an 
American  register,  also,  of  course,  of  all  restrictions  now  protecting  our 
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coastwise  trade.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  accedes  to  the  demandg^ 
of  Great  Britain  that  she,  with  her  cheap  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  labor,  shalF 
build  all  of  our  ships.  To  be  sure  they  are  90  per  cent,  labor ;  what  of" 
that?  This  Administration,  from  President  down,  prefers  to  employ,, 
feed,  and  clothe  English  workmen  to  American.  To  be  sure,  such  a  snr- 
render  would  destroy  our  coastwise  fleet  and  trade;  but  what  of  that,  the: 
English  and  Canadians  would  serve  our  people  more  cheaply. 

— Senator  Feyb,  Becord,  652:  . 

Shoemalsei'.    (See  Cliinese  labor.) 
Sboemaker  and  cbeap  sboes.    (See  'So,  73.) 

Simonds  railing  macliine. 

Wo.  880. — The  Simonds  rolling  machine,  said  to  be  "  the  grahdesfc 
mechanical  invention  of  the  age,"  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fitchburg,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  machine  in  which  two  flat  surfaces,  acting  verticaJly  or  horr 
izontally,  and  moving  in  oi>posite  directions,  with  adjustable  dies  fixe* 
upon  them,  roll  in  one  motion  a  piece  of  metal  of  regular  and  irregular 
'Shape,  and  in  almost  any  pattern  desired.  The  work  is  quick  and  accu- 
rate, and  by  one  movement  a  conical  shot,  or  chair-screw,  bolt,  axle,  or- 
spindle  is  produced,  and  the  machine  is  likely  to  supersede  the  lathe,, 
the  trip-hammer,  and  other  methods  of  forging  as  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  useful  articles. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  Becord,  3020. 

Soda.    (See  No».  33,  33.) 

Soda— American  mannfactnrers  of,  fate  of;  under  mill^- 
blU. 

Wo.  881. — The  immense  importance  of  soda  manufacture  to  the^ 
United  States  will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an  article  of  '--jrf- 
versal  use.  Not  a  family  in  the  country  but  what  uses  it  in  some  man- 
ner or  shape ;  not  a  physician  but  what  uses  it  in  some  of  his  prescrip- 
tions as  an  important  ingredient,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is  indis- 
pensable. 

If  the  American  manufacture  is  crushed  and  wiped  out  and  our  sup- 
plies are  henceforth  to  be  taken  from  the  foreigner  under  the  delnsion. 
that  we  shall  get  them  cheaper,  then  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
,Buroi)ean  power  our  supply  would  be  cut  off  and  the  United  States,  so- 
far  as  soda  is  concerned,  would  be  in  the  same  helpless  condition  as  that 
in  which  the  late  civil  war  found  the  Southern  States. 

—Baker,  New  Yo&,  Becord,  6336. 

jSoda-asb.    (See  Tarlffnot  a  tax,  TSo.  9S1.) 

Soda-asb. 

NO.  888. — But  to  further  illustrate  the  unsoundness  of  the  President'^ 
theory  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  in  the- 
United  States.  Before  1884  there  was  none  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  imported  every  pound  at  a  cost  of  about  $48  per  ton.  We 
consume  about  175,000  tons  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  prod'- 
uts.  A  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  imposed.  A  company  was  organized  and 
commenced  manufacturing  in  January,  1884,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000" 
tons  annually.  Was  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  added  to  the  $48,  thereby  ad- 
vancing the  cost  to  $53  a  ton  ?  That  is  the  President's  theorjr.  The  f  & 
per  ton  was  not  added  to  the-  costs,  but  on  the  contrary  the  price  fell  in. 
the  American  market  in  ttiree  years  as  low  as  $28  per  ton. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Becord,  4559. 
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Soda-aslh. 

W«.  883.— Speaking  of  the  industry  of  soda-ash.  I  desire  to  state  how 
imposing  a  duty  upon  it  does  benefit  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  price 
one- half  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  that  one  industry  in  Syra- 
cuse is  employing  a  capital  of  $1,500  000.  It  has  paid  in  wages  annually 
$800,000.  It  has  paid  in  freights  $140,000  a  year  to  the  railroads  and 
$12,000  a  year  to  the  canal  companies.  It  consumes  annually  70,000 
tons  of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  10,000  tons  of  coke,  100,000  ton's  of 
salt,  and  employs  1,500  people.  This  is  one  industry  built  up  by  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  of  $5  a  ton,  by  which  duty  soda-ash  manufacture  has 
been  established  in  this  country  at  the  point  named,  the  only  one  exist- 
ing this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  while  it  has  given  employment  to  labor 
and  distributed  this  amount  of  money,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  our 
materials — coal,  coke,  salt — to  these  numerous  amounts,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  American  consumer 
one-half  in  three  years. 

— BuEEows,  Record,  6334. 

Sontb  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  tariff  laws. 

STo.  884. — The  South  finds  fault  because  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  advantage  of  the  tariff  laws,  while  she  has  left  her  natu- 
ral resources  undeveloped.  And  this  committee  of  Southern  gentlemen 
seek  by  this  bill  to  protect  every  article  of  manufacture  or  agriculture 
produced  in  the  South,  and  if  in  the  protection  to  the  South  any  North- 
ern enterprise  shall  be  accidentally  protected  we  are  welcome  to  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  say  that  I  am  drawing  sectional  lines.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not.  I  draw  attention  only  to  the  sectional  lines  that  , 
they  have  already  drawn.  This  bill,  and  every  other  bill  coming  from 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  been  a  direct  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  protect  the  interests  lying  in  the 
South,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West ; 
and  when  I  go  through  my  district  and  see  laboring  men  and  manufac- 
turers there  and  know  that  under  protection  there  is  better  promise  than 
ever  for  the  future,  it  grinds  me  to  know  that  their  affairs  and  their 
business  are  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  [Laughter  and  applause  on  the 
Republican  side.] 

—Mason,  Record,  4832. 

Sonth  skonld  learn  from  Se-w  England. 

STo.  885. — ^To  enforce  this  plea  comparisons  will  be  made  between 
New  England  and  the  Southern  States,  and  the  lessons  that  I  would  en- 
force is  that  the  South  should  not  drag  New  England  down  by  hostile 
legislation,  but  rather  than  she,  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery, 
Bhould  imitate  New  England  thrift  and  enterprise ;  should  plant  manu- 
factures on  her  streams ;  should  call  forth  from  her  soil  the  mineral 
wealth  there  hidden,  and  that  the  New  South,  forgetting  the  things  of 
the  past  and  pressing  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  industrial  art  and 
enterprise,  should  become  a  worthy  rival  of  the  States  for  which  I  make 
my  plea  to-day.  If  in  the  discussion  I  seem  to  be  too'  enthusiastic  over 
the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  my  own  section,  I  shall  certainly  en- 
deavor not  to  be  unfair  toward  the  South,  a  section  of  the  country  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  great  possibilities  but  neglected  opportunities, 

— Gallingbr,  Record,  8688. 

Southern  coal.    (See  7So.  183.) 

Specific  and  ad  Talorem  duties.    (See  Nos.  151,  194.) 
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Starcb— A  market  for  potatoes. 

No.  886. — In  the  northern  part  of  my  State — the  most  fertile  region 
of  Maine — the  potato-starch  industry  is  a  most  important  factor  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  During  some  years  past  the  starch 
factories  of  this  country  have  probably  consumed  annually  f  omething 
like  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  the  production  of 
starch  has  been  25,000,000  or  30,000,000  pounds.  The  starch  factories  are 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  potato  fields.  The  farmer  digs 
his  potatoes  and  sells  them  almost  at  his  very  door.  _  Daring  a  number 
of  years  past  the  farmers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where  this  in- 
dustry is  largely  carried  on,  have  been  enabled  to  sell  their  potatoes 
without  assortment,  large  and  small,  just  as  taken  from  the  field,  at  prices 
varying  from  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel  to  the  starch  factories.  Without  these 
factories  those  farmers  would  have  no  maiket  for  that  class  of  their  po- 
tato product  that  is  not  adapted  to  table  use. 

— BouTELLE,  Eecord,  ( 


Starch  and  potatoes — Inconsistency. 

Wo.  887. — We  have  already  provided  that  there  should  be  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  duty  upon  potatoes,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  starch 
is  made.  Out  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  you  can  make  ten  pounds  of  starch. 
At  the  present  rate  of  duty  that  gives  a  protection  of  twenty  cents,  which 
is  five  cents  for  the  manufacturer,  in  additioii  to  fifteen  cents  which  has 
already  been  put  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
tari  ff  on  starch  t  o  one  cent,  which  will  give  you  a  tax  on  the  raw  material 
of  fifteen  cents,  and  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  article  of  ten  cents,  an  in- 
consistency that  is  very  obvious.  In  addition  to  that,  the  sole  object  of 
putting  fifteen  cents  upon  a  bushel  of  potatoes  must  be  to  increase  the 
market  for  that  article  of  farm  produce.  Now,  one-half  of  the  potatoes 
which  are  produced  in  this  country  are  sold  to  starch  factories.  If  those 
factories  cease,  then  one-half  the  market  for  the  potatoes  of  the  farmer, 
whom  we  desire  to  protect,  will  be  destroyed.  So  that  with  one  hand 
you  retain  the  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  in  order  to  strike  the 
manufacturer  you  incidentally  take  away  one- half  of  the  market  which 
the  farmer  has  for  his  potatoes ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  guilty 
of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  having  a  larger  tax — to  use  the  phraseology 
you  delight  to  employ — upon  the  raw  material  than  you  have  upon  the 
manu&ctured  article. 

— Rebd,  Record,  6614. 

Starcli— EfTects  of  rednction. 

]Vo.  888. — The  present  duty  on  corn-starch  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  re- 
duce the  tariff  to  1  cent  a  pound  as  this  bill  proposes  and  you  put  the 
factories  that  make  corn- starch  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
foreign  labor ;  not  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-starch, 
but  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-starch.  You  have 
potatoes  on  the  free-  list  now ;  that  strikes  at  our  farmers.  Now  you  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  tarifi'  on  starch  so  that  foreign  nations  can  make  their 
potatoes  into  starch  and  send  it  here  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  corn-starch 
can  be  made.  This  will  ruin  the  manufacture  of  corn-starch  in  this 
country.  The  farmer  will  lose  his  market  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com. 
He  will  lose  his  home  m.irket.  This  will  destroy  the  opportunity  of 
four  thousand  laborers  who  now  find  remunerative  labor  in  this  business ; 
this  will  cause  the  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  in  corn-starch  manu- 
facture in  this  country  to  be  destroyed.  You  do  not  open  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  this  blow  at  starch-mailing,  but  you  open  your  own  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

— NuTiiNG,  Record,  6569. 
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Starcb — Extent  ot  the  business. 

Wo.  889. — This  industry  is  carried  on  in  at  leaat  five  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  There  is  plant  enough  now  in 
existence  and  in  process  of  construction  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year  starch  manufactured  amounted  ib  value  to  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  about  $10,000,000.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  during  the  last  year  to  laborers  was  about  2,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  which  it  takes  to  raise  the  corn  that 
is  made  into  starch  480,000  acres.  It  gives  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
farmers  steady  employment  to  raise  the  corn  necessary  to  keep  the 
twenty-four  corn-starch  factories  in  this  country  running.  These  fifteen 
thousand  farmers,  because  of  these  starch  factories,  have  a  steady  home 
market  each  year  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Not  only  this,  but  these 
fifteen  thousand  farmers  have  families-  Not  less  than  forty-thousand 
people  are  interested  in  raising  the  corn  used  in  making  starch,  if  you 
count  four  or  five  to  each  farmer's  family.  Then,  too,  there  are  four  or 
five  thousand  laborers  who  find  steady  employment  in  these  factories  at 
good  wages. 

— NuTTXNG,  Record,  6569. 

Starcb— Ko  benefit  from  redaction  of  tariff. 

No.  890. — The  average  amount  of  money  which  the  American  family 
pays  for  starch  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  25  cents,  and  there 
IS  no  burden  on  the  people  hy  the  duty  on  starch.  Ttie  amount  received 
upon  importations  of  Btarch  xnto  this  country  is  less  than  $7,000.  Sa 
that,  by  reducing  this  duty,  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  surplus.  Nor  would  you  reduce 
the  price  of  starch.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  only  claim  that  by  this  reduction  upon  starch  the  surplus 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000, 

This  reduction  will  not  reduce  the  surplus,  for  you  will  find  that  the 
1  cent  per  pound  tariff  which  this  bill  leaves  will  bring  more  revenue 
than  the  2  cents  has  brought.  The  importations  will  increase  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

— NtJTTiNG,  Record,  6569. 

Stareb— Prices  reduced  by  protection, 

No.  891. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  price  of  corn-starch  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  tariff,  because  we  find  that  in  1865  the  export  price  of 
starch  was  9.8  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1875,  ten  years  afterward,  the  ex- 
port price  was  5,7  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  In 
1885,  ten  years  later,  the  export  price  was  4  cents  a  pound  (I  am  taking 
the  average) ;  and  in  1887,  the  last  year,  the  average  export  pride  was 
less  than  3  cents  a  pound.  So  that  during  all  this  time,  while  we  had  a 
tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  starch,  the  price  to  the  consumer  steadily 

fi  P  f*1*P9J4P(i 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  is  not  prohibitory,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 

Pounds  of  starch  imported  into  this  country  in— 

1884 1,629,221 

1885 614,879 

1886 414,421 

1887. 311,856 

I  have  shown  this  tariff  on  starch  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  starch  to 
the  consumer,  for  starch  has  steadily  decreased  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
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until  it  is  now  less  than  4  cents  per  pound  on  an  averae;e,  when  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  more  than  twice  that  in  cost  to  the  consumer.  Competi- 
tion between  manu&cturera  in  this  country  has  reduced  the  price. 

— Nutting,  Record,  f 


Starcli— Potato  search  to  th»  wall. 

Wo.  893- — In  a  recent  interview  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Alba  Holmes,  one 
of  the  leading  starch  manufacturers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  stated 
emphatically  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  starch  would  close  every 
factory  in  that  county.  The  reduction  of  the  iduty  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  probably  be  quite  as  disastrous.    Mr.  Holmes  said : 

"The  average  price  of  starch  for  some  time  past  has  been  4  cents  per 
pound.  Owing  to  the  prices  we  pay  for  potatoes  and  labor,  there  is  only 
a  very  small  margin  for  profit.  In  fact,  we  coald  not  continue  the  busi- 
ness and  sell  at  a  less  price.  We  find  formidable  competitors  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  who,  owing  to  their  starvation  labor  prices  and  the  low 
prices  paid  for  potatoes,  are  enabled  to  export  large  quantities  of  starch, 
pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  sell  for  4  cents  and  make  a  profit. 
Take  off  the  duty  and  we  could  not,  nor  would  we  try  to  compete  with 
them.    I  shall  close  my  factories  that  moment  the  duty  is  taken  off'." 

— BouTBLLB,  Record,  6649. 

Steel— Immense  redaction  of  cost. 

Wo.  803- — The  first  cast-steel  establishment,  or  at  least  the  first  to  en- 
dure, was  founded  about  1860. 

So  well  did  the  tariflfof  1861  do  its  work  that  in  a  dozen  years  the  steel 
manufacture  of  Pittsburgh  alone  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire  im- 
portation of  ste61,  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  manufactured 
almost  as  much  as  was  imported  (and  these  figures  do  not  include  Bes- 
semer and  steel-headed  nails).  This  product  was  furnished  to  consumers 
at  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  was  ever  furnished  for  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  industry,  even  though  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  was  now  three  times  as  great  as  under  former  tariff's,  and 
to-day  American  manufacturers  of  steel  have  taken  the  contract  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  steel  for  our  new 
armored  crusiers  and  steel  guns  of  caliber  equal  to  those  of  any  European 
power. 

When  the  first  Bessemer-steel  works  were  undertaken  in  America  the 
price  of  steel  rails  purchased  for  American  railroads  and  delivered  at 
English  ports,  when  the  present  duty  was  imposed,  was  $155  a  ton  in 
gold.  Now  American  mills  furnish  them  at  131.50  to  $33.50  per  ton,  giv- 
ing the  English  manufacturer  not  over  $15.50  per  ton  after  paying  the 
duty  to  pay  freight,  if  any,  all  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor.  Does 
anybody  believe  that  without  American  competition  their  rails  would 
have  been  furnished  them  for  twice  the  money  ? 

—Gear,  Record,  4287. 

Steel  billets— Duty  increased— Why  ? 

Wo.  894. — There  is  another  singular  thing  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  and  I  have  nowhere  seen  attention  called  to  it.  No  one  would  have 
supposed  from  hearing  this  discussion  but  that  the  bill  reduced  duties 
all  along  the  line.  You  never  would  have  suspected,  had  you  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Mills],  or  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  or  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Bynum],  or  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  this  bill  increased 
duties,  would  you  7  .^ 

Now,  here  is  a  single  item,  steel  billets.  The  present  duty  on  steel 
billets  is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  this  bill  it  is  increased  to  $11  per 
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■ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  68.33  per  cent. — an  advance  of  45  pef  cent. 

Do  you  know  what  is  made  out  of  these  steel  billets  ?    Wire  fencing, 

Twhich  incloses  the  great  fields  of  the  West ;  and  the  raw  material  is  in- 

■screased  45  per  cent,  by  this  bill ;  and  if  the  principle  of  the  gentlemen 

'who  advocate  the  bill  be  true,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost,  every 

pound  of  wire  fencing  that  goes  to  the  West  will  be  increased  from  one- 

<[uarter  to  one-half  a  cent  a  pound ;  all  this  under  a  Democratic  bill. 

What  «lse  is  made  out  of  steel  billets  ?    Nails,  which  everybody  uses, 

■which  enter  into  every-day  uses  of  the  people.    The  duty  upon  nails  is 

leduced  25  per  cent.,  and  the  raw  material  is  increased  45  per  cent.    As 

a  friend  near  me  suggests,  when  one  end  goes  up  the  other  goes  down; 

and  the  latter,  I  trust,  wiU  be  the  fate  of  this  bill. 

— McKiNLBY,  Eecord,  4749. 

.'Steel  rails — Redaction  in  cost  of. 

Jfo.  895. — In  1868  we  made  in  this  country  of  all  kinds  of  steel  30,000 
tons;  in  1878,  819,814  tons;  in  1886,  2,870,003  tons;  while  during  that 
period  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  America,_  which  was 
'4158  per  ton  in  1868  to  $26  per  ton  in  1886,  while  the  price  in  England, 
by  means  of  this  protective  tariS  of  ours,  was  reduced  from  $61.50  in 
1868  to  $18  in  1886,  though  it  must  be  said  in  fairness,  however,  that  this 
■a-eduction  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  competition  under  the 
'tarifi' of  1881,  since,  during  that  period,  the  royalties  on  Bessemer  steel 
ran  out.    But  the  decline  without  that  is  ample  to  point  the  moral.    So 
that  I  am  confident  that  whenever  you  make  the  application  of  this  gen- 
eral rule  with  reference  to  any  of  our  industries  you  will  find  the  same 
iresult — an  enormous  lowering  of  prices,  increased  competition,  better 
'.goods,  and  a  round  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  tg  the  people  at  large. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Becord,  3842. 

.  iSteel  pens — American  manufacture  to  be  destroyed. 

Jfo.  896. — There  are  in  the  United  States  only  three  establishments 

making  metallic  pens,  and  there  are  not  over  a  dozen  such  establish- 

iments  in  the  world.    The  cost  of  making  these  pens  in  Birmingham  is 

-  -only  8  cents  per  gross,  that  being  the  aggregate  of  the  material  and 

labor. 

It  costs  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  same  pen,  by  reason  of  the 
increased  cost  of  labor,  20  cents  a  gross.  By  taking  off  the  duty  of  12 
icents  a  gross  upon  the  foreign  pen  the  foreign  pen  comes  into  this  country  on 
«n  exact  level  with  the  domestic  product.  If  we  take  the  duty  ofl',  of  12 
•cents  a  gross,  the  foreign  producer  of  the  pen  can  put  the  product  in  this 
anarket  at  so  low  a  figure,  as  it  costs  20  cents  here  to  produce  it,  as  actu- 
Aally  to  destroy  this  industry.  • 

Then  the  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent,  is  a  little  over  2.8,  makmg 
under  this  bill  the  cost  of  the  pen  to  the  foreigner  in  this  market  only 

a.0.8  cents.  ,  .  ,  ^        ,  .     ^,  . 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  the  foreign  pen,  which  can  be  put  in  this 
■market  at  10  cents  a  gross,  when  it  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
;less  than  20  cents  a  gross,  and  are  sold  at  25  cents  a  gross,  being  a 
■  marrin  of  5  cents.    It  simply  closes  the  industry. 

^  — BunEOWS,  Eecord,  6468. 

/Stone-cutters— Wages. 

No.  897.— In  order  to  show  you  how  this  question  is  regarded  by 
«tone-cutters,  I  will  rend  to  the  Clerk's  detk  and  have  read  the  following 
ifrom  an  experienced  stone-cutter. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ; 

TAXES   ON  THE  TAKIPP. 

"  P.B.  Laird,  an  old  stone-cutter  of  Syracuse,  gives  the  Press  the  follow- 
ing: 

'"I  am  an  old  stone-cutter,  and  worked  from  1851  to  1861  aa  a  sranite- 
stone-cutter,  most  of  the  time  in  Boston,  and  during  a  period  of  Democ- 
racy and  free  trade.  The  beat  workmen  among  us  did  not  earn  in  any 
year  of  that  period  more  than  11.50  per  day.  From  the  time  we  got  the- 
tariff  on  monuments,  in  1861,  to  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  good'; 
workmen  were  able  to  earn  $4  per  day,  a  difference  in  our  pay  per  year- 
of  §750  in  favor  of  protection. 

" '  Up  to  1861  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  monuments; 
for  the  home  trade  did  not  exceed  300.     We  were  importing  from  Sect- 
land.    In  1884  20,000  men  were  engaged  in  making  our  monuments,  and- 
pauper-fed  Scotchmen  were  keeping  their  work  at  home. 

"  '  Up  to  1861 1  did  not  know  of  a  single  stone-cutter  who  had  been  able- 
to  earn  and  pay  for  a  home.  In  1884  I  knew  of  hundreds  who  paid  for- 
their  homes  with  the  work  of  their  hammer  and  chisels.  The  tariff  gav&- 
us  these  homes ;  the  Republican  party  gave  us  the  tariff.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  trying  to  take  it  away.  The  Mills  bill,  indorsed  by  their 
convention, removes  all  the  duty  from  monuments,  which  will  injure  the^ 
marble-cutters  more  than  it  does  the  granite-cutters.  Stone-cutters  in 
Italy  do  not  earn  more  than  50  cents  a  day.  I  can  show  by  a  diary  kept 
since  1851  that  I  have  bought  the  necessaries  of  life  for  my  family  aS' 
cheap  during  the  past  twelve  years  as  under  the  free-trade  rule  fronk 
1851  to  1861. 

"  '  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  tariff  haa  given  me  a  good  home  and. 
double  the  pay  I  would  have  made  under  free  trade,  and  I  hope  my- 
right  hand  may  wither  before  I  again  vote  myself  and  fellow-workmeia 
on  an  equality  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  Laboring  men  haver 
been  endeavoring  for  years  to  prevent  convict-made  goods  from  coming.- 
into  competition  with  our  own  work.  Now,  will  it  not  lower  prices  of 
labor  just  as  much  to  have  them  made  in  Europe,  and,  if  Democracy- 
prevails,  sold  in  our  markets  free  from  duty  ? ' " 

— Pakkeb,  Record,  6260.. 

Subsidies— Oar  carrying  trade. 

Wo.  898. — And  gentlemen  who  have  for  years  refused  to  vote  even; 
the  smallest  subsidies  to  our  shipping  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  pro- 
tection has  demolished  our  carrying  trade.  Somebody  the  other  day- 
quoted  James  Russell  Lowell  upon  this  subject.  That  gentleman  is  not. 
good  authority  in  New  England.  He  began  life  pretty  well,  but,  as. 
George  Francis  Train  once  said  of  Lord  Brougham,  "^He  has  been  a  sort 
of  cucumber  politician — ^best  when  he  was  green."  He  has  become  so- 
galvanized  with  the  notions  of  Old  England  that  New  England  ean^i 
hardly  recognize  that  he  is  one  of  her  sons,  and  is  beginning  to  be  sorry 
for  the  fact  that  he  is. 

It  is  not  the  tariff  that  has  affected  our  carrying  trade  unfavorably „ 
Its  decline  began  in  1855,  long  before  the  present  tariff  was  instituted.. 
Afterwards,  from  1861  to  1865,  onr  ships  were  swept  off  the  ocean  by 
Democratic  cruisers  of  English  build,  and ,  Democratic  hostility  to  pro- 
tpctive  legislation  for  our  foreign  carrying  trade  has  completed  its  ruin- 
Our  domestic  carrying  trade,  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  protection,  is 
in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  But  even  that  our  free-trade  Democracjft 
■wish  to  surrender  to  the  foreigner. 

— MiLLiKBN,  Record,  4254.. 
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IVo.  899.— In  1887  we  consumed  36  pounds  per  person  annually ;  int 
1884  it  reached  53.3  pounds,  and  last  year  it  is  estimated  at  55  pounds 

The  duties  paid  in  1866  amounted  to  $50,265,538,  and  last  year  to  $56  - 
607,495.  ' 

— Hbndebson,  Iowa,  Record,  8676. 
Sugar— A  blind  administration. 

Wo.  900.— The  new  tariff  went  into  effect  in  1883.  The  readjust- 
ment of  duties  necessitated  a  reduction  of  drawback  rates.  In  1884  the 
amount  of  drawbacks  paid  on  sugars  exported  reached  about  $1,579,000, 
a  figure  which  it  had  several  times  bsfore  reached.  That  was  under  a 
Eepublican  Administration.  In  1885,  however,  it  suspiciously  jumped 
up  to  six  millions  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  took  the 
Democratic  Administration  sixteen  months  before  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it, "and  then  reduced  thee 
rates  on  the  highest  grade  from  2.82  to  2.60  per  pound. 

— Wbbek,  Record,  6568. 

Sugar  and  molasses— Cleveland's  message. 

Jio.  901. — The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  CongrePB,  told  us  that — 

"  Our  progress  towards  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  theories  of  protection  and  fifee  trade.  This  savors  too  mnch  of 
bandying  epithets.    It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory." 

Most  true,  and  what  is  the  condition  ?  We  are  collecting  about  $60,- 
000,000  more  revenue  each  year  than  the  expenditures  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  require.  Howare  we  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  condition?  Of  course- 
by  reducing  the  aggregate  of  taxation ;  and  the  President  gave  us  a  nug- 
pestion  in  his  message  of  the  proper  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  effect- 
ing this  reduction.    He  said : 

''  The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no  features  of  hardship ;  but  the 
necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty  upon 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home,  should  be  greatly  cheap- . 
ened." 

Must  he  not  have  had  sugar  and  molasses  in  mind  when  he  placed  that 
passage  in  his  message  ?  No  articles  are  of  more  universal  use  and  none 
are  more  generally  placed  in  the  list  of  necessaries.  They  are  found  in 
every  home  and  are  consumed  by,  all  of  the  people.  Why  not  place  them, 
on  the  free-list  ? 

— Senator  Wimon,  Iowa,  Record,  2868. 

JSngar  and  vrool — Protection  to  one,  free  trade  to  the  other.- 

Wo.  903. — As  this  bilLstands  under  the  old  schedule  you  collect  $59,- 
000,000  of  duty  to-protect  $17,000,000  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana,  and 
you  take  all  protection  from  265,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool  for  the 
benefit  of  the  114,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  imported  into  this- 
country  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  You  put  the  raw  wool  of  the  farmer 
on  the  free-list,  and  you  leave  the  duty  on  the  grade  of  woolen  goods 
which  he  must  buy.  Thus,  according  to  your  theory  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  on  the  one  hand  you  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  the 
tariff  on  his  product,  and,  on  the  other,  to  borrow  your  own  language^ 
you  allow  the  manufacturer  to  "  rob  "  him  again  by  adding  the  duty  on 
his  goods,  which  duty  you  refuse  to  remove,  to  the  price  which  the  farmer 
must  pay  for  them  as  necessaries. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  4491.. 
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Sugar— Beets  and  sorghum. 

Jfo.  903. — Ap  a  nation  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  tiie  eve  of  a  great 
and  successful  era  of  sugar  manufacture  from  sorghum  cane,  if  not  from 
sugar-beets. 

It  has  not  been  very  many  years  since  manufacturing  sugar  profitably 
from  beets  was  regarded  impracticable,  but  now  the  entire  success  of 
that  method  is  attested  by  the  more  than  600,000  tons  produce  in  Ger- 
many, over  460,000  tons  in  Austria,  400,000  tons  in  France,  over  300,000 
tons  in  Russia,  and  over  125,000  tons  in  Holland ;  so  that  to-day  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  product  of  the  world  is  made  from  beets. 

During  the  past  five  years,  and  particularly  during  1887,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  experiments  have 
Tjeen  made  as  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  sugar-making  from  sor- 
ghum cane  as  a  profitable  business  is  assured,  and  that  a  good  article  of 
«ugar  can  be  manufactured  from  cane  grown  in  Kansas  (and  if  in  Kan- 
sas, then  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  other  States)  as  profitably  as 
from  another  quality  of  cane  in  Louisiana. 

— Stbublb,  Record,  4325. 

Sugar— Beet  sugar  euongli  to  supply  tlie  world. 

IVo.  904. — But  I  would  still  not  suffer  the  American  sugar-planter  of 
the  South  to  go  to  the  wall,  for  one  section  of  this  Union  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  another.  I  should  favor  the  system  of  a  bounty,  not  only  to  the 
Southern  planter  of  cane  sugar,  but  to  the  Western  planter  of  the  sugar- 
beet.  A  new  process  has  been  discovered,  and  so  perfect  is  the  system 
of  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet  that  it  is 'now  found  that  70,000  tons 
■of  beets  will  yield  10,000  tons  of  sugar. 

In  answer  to  questions  submitted  by  me  to  Carl  Spreckles  during  the 
sugar-trust  investigation,  that  gentleman  expressed  the  opinion  that 
with  proper  encouragement  we  can  in  eight  or  ten  years  raise  all  the 
fiugar  that  America  would  consume.  California  produced  600  tons  in 
1885  and  754  tons  in  1886,  A  million  tons  could  be  produced  in  Califor- 
aiia  and  an  equal  quantity  in  Ohio  and  Oregon,  and  largely  in  Kansas. 
Many  lands  wiU  yield  $100  per  acre  in  sugar-beets  which  now  yield  $10 
jn  wheat,  and  will  enrich,  not  impoverish  the  soil.  Mr.  Spreckles  says: 
'  You  can  raise  enough  sugar  here  to  supply  the  world." 

— Hermann,  Record,  4765. 

Sugar  better  than  trool— One  raised  in  South,  the  other 
Hforth. 

No.  905. — Mr.  McMILLIN.  Has  not  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
been  in  favor  of  putting  sugar  upon  the  free-list? 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  Only  with  a  bounty  to  go  with  it.  Sugar  to-day  has 
S2  per  cent,  of  protection  and  the  gentleman's  bill  proposes  to  give  68 
per  cent.  I  favor  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  to  40  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  average  protection  given  to  manufacturers,  or  free  sugar  with  a 
bounty  to  the  producer.  But  here  is  a  provision  to  compel  those  laborers 
who  work  in  bagging  mills  to  pay  this  68  per  cent  duty  on  sugar  to  use 
as  food  and  to  compel  them  to  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bags  in 
free  competition  with  the  coolies  of  Calcutta. 

— DiNQLBY,  Record,  5675. 

JSngar— Bounty  cheaper  than  protection. 

JSo.  906. — I  do  not  wish  to  abandon  the  sugar  industry  of  the  TJnited 
States.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of 
Louisiana  or  Kansas  or  California.  I  want  to  strike  down  no  industry. 
But  I  do  not  want  the  people  of  the  TJnited  States  to  continue  to  be  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  $60,000,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  one- 
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eleventh  of  the  sugar  that  is  oonsamed  in  this  country.  That  is  not  in 
the  hne  of  the  theory  of  protection  at  all.  The  theory  of  protection  is 
that  the  protected  industry  must  either  he  able  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand, or  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  within  a  reasonable 
time  be  so  built  up  and  strengthened  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  domestic 
oonsumption. 

— Baynb,  Eecord,  6503. 

Sugar— Bounty  cheaper  Mian  tariff. 

]Vo.  907. — In  1879  there  were  but  181.592  acres  in  sugar-cane  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  United  States  but  227,776  acres.  In  the  seven  counties 
comprising  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  floor,  there 
were  in  cultivation  the  same  year  481,126  acres  in  corn  over  twice  as 
many  acres  as  there  were  in  sugar-cane  in  the  whole  United  States.  And, 
air,  the  agricultural  products  of  those  seven  counties  are  three  times  the 
value  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  we  are  taxed 
$58,000,000  annually  for  the  direct  beneflt  of  the  sugar-planter.  Tnink 
of  it  1 

And  yet  after  nearly  half  a  century's  protection  there  is  not  as  much 
augar  grown  to-day  as  there  has  been  in  times  past.  This  country  does 
mot  produce  over  one-tenth  of  the  sugar  we  use ;  and  yet  the  people  of 
the  United  States  paid  during  the  past  year  nearly  $26  an  acre  in  the 
tariff  on  sugar  as^a  rental  on  the  227,776  acres  in  the  cultivation  of  cane. 
Is  it  not  better  by  far  for  us  to  pay  a  bounty  of  |20  a  hogshead  on  the 
sugar  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1887,  which  would  amount  to  about 
^$7,000,000,  or  about  2  cents  a  pound,  and  thus  save  $49,000,000  which  will 
toe  paid  this  year  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  tax  on  the  breakfast  and  tea 
table  of  every  family  in  the  land  ? 

— Gbar,  Eecord,  4288. 

Sugar— Bounty  cheaper  than  tariff. 

Jfo.  908. — It  is  proposed  by  my  Republican  friends,  I  believe,  to  sub- 
stitute for  this  duty  a  bounty  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  producer.  On 
principle  a  bounty  does  not  strike  me  favorably.  Once  established  any 
effort  to  decrease  or  abolish  it  would  encounter  the  most  determined  op- 
position. But  I  do  not  propose  to  set  my  judgment  up  against  the  intel- 
ligent opinion  of  my  party. 

It  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  proposed  plan  to  repeal  the 
•duty  on  sugars  and  grant  a.bounty  instead,  retaining  only  sufficient  duty 
to  meet  the  cost  of  this  bounty,  will  save  to  the  people  about  $50,000,000 
per  year,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  producer  as  fuU^  protected  as 
under  the  present  law.  This  will  certainly  recommend  itself  to  every 
citizen  earnestly  desiring  a  reduction  of  income,  and  to  whose  political 
ambition  the  surplus  scarecrow  is  not  absolutely  essential.  The  planter 
ought  not  to  object,  for  his  protection  remains  intact.  The  consumer  cer- 
tainly will  not,  for  he  will  be  saved  $50,00,000  per  year.  The  Democratic 
politician  alone  will  feel  that  his  chief  occupation,  thatof  berating  Repub- 
licans for  heaping  up  the  people's  money  in  the  Treasury,  will  be  gone. 
*^  —HAuaBN,  Record,  4230. 

Sugar— Bounty. 

Wo.  909- — I  propose  a  bounty  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  not  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  system  of  bounties,  but  for  the  reason 
that  a  bounty  would  only  cost  $6,000,000  and  free  sugar  would  relieve  the 
people  of  $60,000,000  of  taxation  annually  and,from  $30,000,000  of  profits 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  sugar  trust  annually,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  under  nearly  a  century  of  enormous  protection  a  sugar 
intirest  has  been  built  up  in  Louisiana  that  produces  one-tenth  of  the 
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Bugar  we  consume,  and  it  may  not  be  just  to  forsake  even  that  small  in- 
dustry ;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
Kansas  and  California,  it  is  alleged  they  can  develop  a  sugar-producing- 
interest  from  sorghum  and  heels,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial,  especially  as  the  people  would  save  $84,000,000  annually  by  trying; 
the  experiment. 

— Cannon,  Eecord,  6577. 

Sugar  bonnties— European. 

'No.  910. — We  are  all  aware  that  Russia  gave  a  bounty,  Germany 
gave  a  bounty,  France  gave  a  bounty.  The  sugar  industry  in  each  of 
those  countries  has  been  fostered  for  a  great  many  years  by  bounties, 
and  by  means  of  this  encouragament  large  quanties  of  sugar  have  been, 
produced,  France  and  Germany  actually  exporting  sugar.  But  it  should 
remembered  that  the  geographical  position  of  those  countries  is  such  that 
they  cannot  avail  themselves,  as  we  can,  of  proximity  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  points  in  the  South  American  States 
where  the  cane  grows  and  has  long  life,  and  where  the  saccharine  matter 
can  be  obtained  with  infinite  less  labor  and  coat.  By  reason  of  our 
proximity  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  we  can  readily  obtain  from  that  island 
the  raw  material ;  or  if  we  reduce  the  tariff  duties  as  proposed  in  th& 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  can  import  sugar  so  that 
it  cau  be  supplied  to  the  American  consumer  at  a  very  low  figure. 

— Bayne,  Record,  9503. 

Sugar— Cheaper  in  £nrope. 

mfo.  911.— Sagar  is  not  as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  article  that  goes  into  the  consumption  of  a  &mily  of 
which  that  can  b3  said. 

In  England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  you  can  buy  sugar  of  that  kind 
at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  25  pounds  for  a  dollar — that  is  the  way  we  sell 
sugar  out  West,  so  many  pounds  for  a  dollar — as  against  10  or  12  or  15 
pounds  for  a  dollar  in  this  country,  and  that  difference  is  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  tariff  schedule. 

—Gear,  Record,  6499. 
Sngar— Colored  to  avoid  the  tariS. 

Jio.  913. — But  it  so  happens  that  the  classification  of  our  sugar  tariff 
imposes  a  higher  duty  upon  sugars  lighter  in  color  than  No.  13  Dutch 
standard.  Hence  the  foreign  producer  has  a  strong  motive  to  darken 
the  color  of  his  sugar  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  duty.  H& 
changes  the  color  of  his  sugar  by  artificial  means  before  it  passes  through 
the  custom  house.  The  result  is  that  aiter  it  has  passed  the  custom-house 
it  is  forced  to  go  through  the  refineries  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  artificial 
coloring  instead  of  going  directly,  as  it  otherwise  would,  to  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  American  consumer.  Hence  the  existing  sugar  tariff,  aa  well 
as  the  Mills  bill,  for  the  Mills  bill  perpetuates  the  abuse,  compels  the 
American  consumer  to  pay  a  tribute  of  about  a  cent  a  pound  to  the 
eugar-refining  trust  on  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  which  he  uses.  This 
is  the  evil  which  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  pro- 
poses to  cure. 

— Adams,  Record,  6561. 

Sugar- Dare  not  strilie  down  trnsts. 

Sfo.  913. — And  if  you  go  to  the  country  this  fall  voting  against  that 
proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  to  41  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  attempt 
to  keep  the  duty  up  to*  82  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  country  will 
draw  the  proper  inference  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  so  strongly  advocated  reduction  of  taxes— for  this  is  a 
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tax — on  the  necessaries  of  life  did  not  mean  what  they  said,  but  that 
they  meaat  to  proteo*  a  Loaisianian  industry  and  sagar  refineries,  and 
that  they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  will  to  strike  down  the  sugar  trusts. 
I  have  heard  declamation  on  that  side  of  the  House  against  trusts.  I 
have  heard  declamation  against  a  high  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  You 
are  confronted  novy  with  the  opportunity  of  striking  down  trusts  and 
confronted  with  the  opportunity  to-day  of  reducing  the  tax  on  a  neces- 
sary of  life.  Will  you  do  it?  We  shall  see  when  the  voters  pass  between 
the  tellers  on  this  proposition. 

— Bayne,  Record,  6557. 

Sugar  declining  and  cotton  and  corn  growing. 

Jfo.  914. — I  here  append  a  little  table,  taken  from  the  official  figures, 
which  shows  the  agricultural  condition  of  Louisiana  for  the  year  ending 
December,  1887,  and  by  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cotton  of  Louisiana 
was  worth  $21,115,150,  while  the  sugar  was  worth  but  $14,831,936;  or  in 
■other  words  the  sugar  crop  was  worth  only  two-thirds  in  round  numbers 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana,  while  the  corn  crop  was  worth  nearly  . 
$11,00.0,000.  It  appears,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Louisiana  is 
abandoning  the  production  of  sugar  as  an  important  factor  in  her  pros- 
perity. The  acreage  in  sugar-cane  is  growing  annually  less,  while  the 
acreage  in  corn  and  cotton  and  the  other  cereals  of  that  splendid  a^- 
cultural  region  is  growing  annually,  indicating  that  the  people  in  Louisi- 
ana understand  perfectly  well  that  the  sugar  industry  has  had  its  day 
and  is  going  out. 

— Geosvenok,  Record,  4656. 

Singar  declining  in  amount. 

Wo.  915. — I  do  not  doubt  what  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr- 
Kelley]  said  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Florida  ;  but  I  have  been  waiting 
to  see  the  development  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  the  sugar  question 
until  now  I  am  getting  to  be  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  I  take  up 
from  year  to  year  the  reports  made  in  regard  to  that  industry,  and  I  find 
that,  instead  of  progressing  as  we  do  in  the  West,  instead  of  the  annual 
product  of  sugar  increasing,  as  does  our  annual  production  of  hogs  and 
«attle  and  wheat  and  oats  and  dairy  products,  the  sugar  production  of 
Louisiana  is  going  down,  down,  down.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
decline.  The  sole  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  climate  is 
mot  adapted  to  the  production.  No  man  can  raise  a  sugar  crop  in  Louisi- 
ana when  the  season  is  adverse. 

— Gkae,  Record,  6499. 

Sugar— Fine  brancb  of  tbc  sugar  trust. 

No.  916. — The  original  bill  brought  into  this  House  fixed  the  color- 
line  requiring  the  polariscopic  test  at  No.  16  Dutch  standard  or  under, 
and  repealed  that  provision  of  existing  law  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
<irawback  on  imported  refined  sugar  supposed  to  equal  only  the  amount 
of  the  duty  originally  collected,  less  one  per  cent,  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

T^e  amended  bill,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Mills,  drops  the  color-line  to  No. 
13,  and  restores  the  provision  paying  drawbacks.  This  amended  bill,  this 
-sudden  chan-ge  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  committee— always  dangerous 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  so  the  military  authorities  tell  us— this  over- 
throw of  sensible  intention  in  the  direction  of  true  reform,  point  sus- 
piciously to  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the  sugar  trust ;  the  instrument 
wed  to  carry  out  their  purposes  being  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  this  House,  their  reliance  for  success  being  the  complication 
of  the  subject  and  4he  general  lack  of  understanding  of  its  practical 
working. 
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I  do  not  charge  that  this  committee  was  consciously  influenced  by  the 
agents  of  the  sugar  trust ;  but,  sir,  the  history  of  the  sugar  frauds  UBoa 
the  revenues  of  oxir  Government  and  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  schedule  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  bill  compared  with  the  schedule  as  it  originally  came  to  the  House, 
seemingly  indicates  that  the  controlling  sources  of  information  upon 
which  their  amended  action  i  was  based  were  the  agents  of  the  sugar 
trust. 

— Webbe,  Record,  6559. 

Sugar— Searing  the  head  of  the  trust. 

No.  917. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  information.  I  desire  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  (and  I  see  three  of  them 
present)  whether  or  not,  on  the  26th  of  March  last,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of 
New  York,  did  not  have  a  hearing  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or  by 
four  members  of  the  majority,  with  respect  to  sugar  7  I  know  that  on  the 
12th  of  March  there  was  a  hearing  and  an  examination  of  Mr.  Havemeyer 
before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  but  I  want  to  know  now  whether, 
on  the  23d  of  March,  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  this  House  by  reason 
of  the  decease  of  the  lamented  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  thfr 
members  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not, 
individually  or  collectively,  some  of  them,  give  a  hearing  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  BBEGKINRIDGE,  of  Arkansas.  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory, 
and  I  will  say  that,  at  my  request,  having  developed  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  an  interesting  line  of  investigation,  precisely  what 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  engaged  upon,  1  asked  him  to 
wait,  after  he  was  done  with  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  go 
with  me  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room,  as  I  wanted  him  to 
talk  there  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  related  to 
some  matters  of  a  technical  character  that  I  for  one  wanted  information 
about.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  refers  to. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  6563. 

Sngar— Home  supply  inadequate. 

Wo.  918.— Sugar,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  Ufe,  as  made  from 
sugar-cane  proper,  can  only  be  produced  in  a  limited  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  matters  not  to  what  extent  we  foster  this  industry  by  a  tariff 
we  cannot  extend  or  materially  develop  it.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
production  is  less  than  $20,000,000.  A  fraction  over  one-tenth  of  th& 
amount  consumed  is  produced  in  this  country.  Oar  people  pay  a  yearly 
tax  of  over  $56,000,000  on  this  one  article  alone.  We  do  not  produce  to- 
day near  as  much  sugar  as  we  did  before  the  war.  In  1861-02  we  pro- 
duced 539,830,500  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1885-86  the  production  was  302,- 
754,486  pounds.  While  our  home  consumption  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent.,  our  home  product  is  decreasing. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  paid  out  over  $455,000,000  in  duties 
on  sugar.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ordinary-sized  family  pays  not  less 
than  $5  in  duties  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  a  year.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  protection  given  sugar  under  the  present 
law.  This  protection  has  not  increased  production,  but  has  enhanced 
the  price.  Now,  after  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  sugar  and  the  production  decreasing  and  equal  to-day  to  only  one- 
tenth  of  our  consumption,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  ask,  or  of  states- 
manship to  longer  continue  the  duty?  « 

— FuLLBR,  Record,  6552. 
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Sngav— How  price  is  fixed. 

Wo.  919. — Now,  the  price  of  refining  Bugar  is  fixed  antagonistically 
to  the  refiner  who  buys.  The  refiner  is  anxious  to  get  it  as  low  as  he  can. 
The  price  is  fixed  on  the  ccst  in  Cuba  with  the  duty  added,  In  October 
the  price  of  the  imported  sugar  was  from  5|  to  6,  and  the  price  of  the 
granulated  from  6  to  6JJ.  In  November  there  -was  a  margin  of  three- 
forth  of  a  cent  between  the  actual  price  of  refining  sugar  and  the  selling 
price  of  granulated  sugar.  In  December  the  price  of  refining  sugar  wa» 
5i  and  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  from  6  J  to  7,  giving  an  average  mar- 
gin of  a  cent  a  pound. 

—Gay,  Record,  6471. 

Sugar  in  tlie  hands  of  foreign  trusts. 

Wo.  930. — The  great  foreign  sugar  trusts,  the  great  amount  of  capital 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  outside  of  the  United  States,  would 
say  we  can  afford  to  loose  a  cent  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  we 
send  into  the  United  States  next  year  if  we  can  crush  out  the  product — 
which,  I  understand,  wag  300,000,000  pounds  last  year.  When  every 
sugar  plant  in  Louisiana,  when  every  sugar  plant  in  Kansas,  New  Jersey,. 
California,  and  Texas  has  been  closed  up,  then  we  would  be  in  the  power- 
of  these  men  who  are  sending  us  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  every  year — 
we  would  be  in  their  power,  because  we  would  have  no  product  of  sugar 
to  regulate  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

— Pbtbes,  Record,  6497. 

Sugar— Iowa  grangers  for  protection. 

No.  931. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange  the 
farmers  spoke  out  in  most  positive  terms  on  this  question.  I  read  part 
of  their  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  State  and 
nation  when  the  farmers  should  unite  for  the  protection  of  their  rights- 
and  the  promotion  of  tljeir  interests,  morally,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
financially. 

"  2.  We  demand  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  wiU  protect  th» 
producer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

"  3.  That  that  part  of  President  Cleveland's  message  referring  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  farmers  of  the  coiintry,  and 
in  fevor  of  monopoly. 

"  4.  That  a  great  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  all  raw  material  produced 
in  this  country  would  greatly  embarrass  the  agriculturists,  while  it  would 
not  accomplish  the  object  sought ;  namely,  a  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

"5.  That  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  articles  produced  in  this  country 
will  not  reduce  the  revenue,  but  increase  the  surplus,  and,  therefore,  de- 
preciate the  value  of  our  produce." 

— Steublb,  Record,  4328. 

Sugar,  lionisiana— Protection     for    tlie     few     producers 
against  tbe  many  consumers. 

mo.  933.— After  wool— an  industry  that  concerns  almost  every  State, 
and  worth  $90,000,000  annually— has  been  put  on  the  free-list,  is  it  not 
somewhat  singular  that  sugar,  the  product  of  a  single  and  limited  section 
and  worth  less  than  $18,000,000,  is  to  be  protected  by  a  yearly  tax  of 
$45,000,000,  taken  from  the  resources  of  all  our  people  ?  Sugar  is  princi- 
pally a  production  of  Louisiana,  although  Florida  and  Texas  make  it  in 
limited  quantities.  I  am  speaking  now  of  sugars  manufactured  for  our 
market.    Even  in  Louisiana  sugar  raising  is  not  the  leading  agricultural 
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industry,  for  last  year  in  an  aggregate  of  $61,102,584,  it  was  put  at  $14,- 
831,936  only.  These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  American,  a  publication 
of  that  State,  from  which  I  quote : 

"  During  the  past  agricultural  year,  ending  with  December,  1887, 
Tjouisiana  produced  the  following  crops,  which  bear  evidence  to  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  soil : " 


ProductB. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 

Value. 

bales... 

1,025,300 

}      177,044 

72,686 

973,142- 

36,86t 

19,462 

6,719 
28,200 

8,000 
10,000 

468,802 

(     1,059,424 

(  10,243,490 

61,930,831 

19,927,323 

498,000 

1,895,622 

257,168 

71,200 

$21,115,160 

14,831,936 

4,5i8,677 

3,046,888, 

10,963,364 

263,940 

812,297 

307,402 

1,078,000 

360,030 

3,775,000 

Molasses— 

Bice 

gallons... 

Corn _.. 

O^its..  .          

.hushels... 

;.do  . 

do 

Potatoes,  Irish • 

...do...... 

Hay 

tons... 

Other  agricultural  products,  forage. 

etc     ..... 



Total        

2,357,414 

■ 

S61,102,iS8i 

It  will  be  seen  that  Louisiana's  cotton  last  year  was  worth  $6,500,000 
more  than  its  sugar,  and  its  corn  only  $3,500,000  less.  This  is  the  size  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  a  State  better  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  than  any 
■other  for  its  culture,  after  an  experiment  under  the  most  favorable  con-> 
ditions  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  And  this  industry  is  not  equal 
to-day  to  that  of  1854 — thirty-four  years  ago — by  nearly  200,000,000 
pounds,  although  twenty-two  years  have  past  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1861-62  the  sugar  product  was  528,321,000  pounds ;  last  year  it  was  less 
than  300,000,000.  Our  home  product  is  not  increasing,  while  our  home  con- 
sumption is  at  the  rate  of  lO  per  cent,  each  year.  In  1878  we  consumed 
1,552,875.112  and  in  1887  2,782,000,000  pounds,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
annual  sugar  duty  has  increased  from  $36,378,464  to  $56,507,495.  In  the 
year  ja  t  past  these  duties  have  increased  $6,34r,957. 

— Bkqwnb,  Indiana,  Record,  3527-8. 

Sngar— Slills  bill  changed. 

BTo.  923.— You  can  let  raw  sugar  come  in  just  as  provided  in  the 
MilLj  bill — and  none  other  is  or  will  be  imported — and  then  if  you  go  to 
the  higher  grades  above  No.  13,  all  of  which  pass  through  the  refineries 
and  none  of  which  are  imported,  and  decrease  the  amount  of  the  duty  upon 
those  higher  grades  one-half,  you  will  just  cut  off  $14,0  JO  000  from  the 
profits  of  the  refiners  and  leave  them  $14,000,000  still,  and  I  say  again, 
you  will  not  afiect  the  revenues  of  the  Government  one  cent.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that.  I  believe  he  is  on  the  Committee  on  Manufact- 
ures. I  think  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  know  it.  I  think 
they  knew  it  when  they  first  drew  their  bill,  and  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  House  to  it  and  boasted  of  this  reform  they 
were  going  to  make.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  was  reported 
and  the  refiners  protested,  the  refiners  and  the  trusts  were  left  in  the 
Mills  bill,  and  they  struck  out  the  reform  they  put  in  when  it  was  first 
drawn  up  and  reported  to  the  committee.    Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

— Cannon,  Record,  6553. 

Sugar— Bifot  entitled  to  protection. 

BCo.  924.— But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  think  our 
friends  from  California  or  from  Kansas  have  shown  that  this  sugar  they 
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talk  of  producing  has  been  so  far  a  successful  experiment,  or  that  it 
can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people. 
They  have  not  biougbt  themselves  within  the  rule  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  economic  principle  of  protection.  When  they  do  I  will 
be  swift,  to  throw  my  voice  and  vote  and  influence  in  favor  of  protecting 
them.  But  until  that  time  comes  I  protest  against  a  tribute  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  foreign  pockets,  taken  from  the  ijockets  of  the  people  of  my 
district  and  of  my  country.  I  want  that  distinctly  understood.  No  mat- 
ter what  diflerence  may  exist  around  us  we  should  kindly  and  courag- 
eously meet  our  duty,  and  he  who  flinches  from  that  duty  will  have  the 
hardest  time  in  the  future,  in  my  judgment. 

— Hendbbson,  Iowa,  Record,  6500. 

Sugar  product  in  Iionisiana. 
Jfo.  935. — Impoverished  by  war,  ruined  as  the  people  of  all  the  Con». 

federate  States  were,  their  banks  gone,  their  insurance  companies  Without 
capital,  their  private  fortunes  exhausted,  a  people  who  had  been  making 
About  500,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  year  found  that  in  1864r-'65  they 
■could  produce  but  10,800,000  pounds,  though  in  1861-62  they  had  pro- 
duced 528,000,000  pounds.  Now,  sir,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  wasted  estates  and  fortunes  broken,  they  have,  under  protection, 
raised  the  crop  from  less  than  11,000,000  pounds  to  303,COO,000  pounds  in 
1882-'83.  In  the  decade  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive,  they  raised  1,121,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  In  the  next  decade  the  1,100,000,000  had  grown 
to  2297,000,000  pounds,  or  largely  more  than  double  in  a  decade.  Sir,  I 
"would  plant  myself  upon  the  record  of  Louisiana's  sugar  growing  eiice 
the  close  of  the  war  to  prove  the  beneficence  of  the  American  protective 
system. 

— Kelley,  Record,  6495. 

Sugar  production  reduced. 

BTo.  936 — While  the  production  has  been  going  steadily  but  rapidly 
■down-hill,  the  consumption  has  been  going  steadily  and  rapidly  up-hill. 
By  the  combination  of  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  was  from  1861  to  1862  when 
it  aggregated  nearly  540,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1885  the  total  product 
exceeded  but  a  trifle  300,000,000  pounds.  But  in  1886  we  consumed 
3,111,640,000  pounds  of  sugar,  being  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  country.  Therefore  nine-tenths  of  that  product  on 
which  we  collect  $60,000,000  is  the  same  kind  of  a  tax  in  quality  and 
essence  as  would  be  a  like  tax  levied  upon  tea  and  coffee. 

There  was  in  1886  seven  hundred  fewer  establishments  than  there 
were  in  1861,  and  yet  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  indi- 
vidual consumption  of  sugar  also.  In  1877  we  consumed  36  pounds  of 
suear  jjer  annum  per  capita.  In  1884  it  reached  53.3  pounds,  and  last 
year  it  is  estimated  at  55  pounds  to  every  human  being.  The  duties  paid 
in  1886  amounted  to  $50,i65,533,  and  last  year  to  $56,507,495, 

— Geosvknoe,  Record,  4656. 

Sugar— Protection  will  develop  tlie  industry, 
arc.  937.— The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Tbaeh,  Iowa,  May  6, 1888. 
SiE :  Mr.  E.  E.  Taylor  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  know  what  I  think 
about  taking  the  tariff' off' sugar,  and  also  what  I  think  about  paying  a 
premium  on  sugar  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  in  the 
business,  and  therefore  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  The  experiments 
Jast  season  have  proven  that  with  sugar  at  present  prices,  using  the  diffui- 
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Bion  battery  and  vacuum-pan,  sugar  can  be  made  from  sorghumanywiieref 
■where  com  will  mature,  but  with  th§  tariff  off  it  is  not  likely  that  the' 
necessary  capital  would  be  invested  in  an  enterjjrise  while  there  is  no- 
certainty  that  even  present  prices  will  be  icaintained  for  any  length  or 
time  in  the  future.  Even  the  planters  in  the  South  were  afraid  to  put  in 
the  best  machinery  on  account  of  the  continual  racket  about  high  tariff 
and  free  trade,  hut  give  them  assurance  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  will  not 
be  reduced  for  the  next  ten  or  even  five  years,  or  if  it  should  be  reduced' 
a  premium  of  say  2  cents  per  pound  would  be  paid  by  Government  oni 
home-made  sugar,  and  other  States  should  do  as  Kansas  and  Iowa  have 
done,  pay  a  State  bounty,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  till  factories  would 
spring  up  all  through  the  East,  West,  and  South,  and  give  us  sugar  at  such 
rates  that  beet  sugar  could  not  compete.  In  my  opinion  the  proper  thing; 
to  do  would  be  to  let  the  tariff  on  sugar  alone  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
stimulate  home  manufacture.  You- will  notice  that  whether  sugar  is  put 
on  the  free-list  or  not,  the  Government  should  pay  a  bounty  on  home- 
made sugar.  The  Hawaiian  sugar,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  comes  in. 
free.  There  thejr  get  all  the  way  from  3  to  7  tons  sugar  to  the  acre  of  cane,, 
and  still  they  claim  they  can  hardly  make  ends  meet.  There  is  no  other 
nation  on  esith  that  has  as  great  an  extent  of  sugar  country  as  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  only  make  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  sweets 
we  consume.  Please  excuse  my  using  a  pencil,  as  my  hand  is  too  un- 
steady to  use  a  pen. 

"  With  much  respect,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"JOHNSTUAET." 
— Kbbb,  Record,  6500. 

Sugar— Results  of  polariscope  test. 

Wo.  938- — In  1879  there  came  into  this  country  of  imported  sugar 
1,598,000,000  pounds,  of  which  1,597,000,000  pounds  came  in  as  of  No.  IS 
or  under.  In  1880  there  came  in  1,592,000,000  pounds,  of  which  1,589,- 
000,000  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under.  In  1881  there  came  in  1,869,000,^ 
000  pounds,  of  which  1,867,000,000  pounds  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under. 
In  1882  there  came  in  1,913,000,000  pounds,  of  which  1,911,000,00»- 
pounds  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under.  In  1883  the  highest  number  of 
pounds  imported  of  sugars  above  13  was  3,000,000 ;  but  as  soon  as  the- 
polariscope  test  was  applied  and  the  application  of  it  limited  to  No.  13  the 
amount  over  No.  13  grew  from  3,000,000  pounds,  as  determined  by  the 
color  test,  to  288,000,000,  testing  by  the.  polariscope  ninety-one  degrees,^ 
and  therefore  properly  belonging  to  a  colar  grade  above  No.  13,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  under  the  law  of  2.75,  instead  of  2.04  per  pound.  That  was 
in  1884,  and  in  1885  the  amount  of  increase  had  grown  to  512,000,000. 

In  1886  the  increase  in  the  importsof  sugar  over  No.  13  was  826,000,000' 
pounds,  and  in  1887  the  increase  of  imported  sugar  claiming  to  beNo.13, 
and  appearing  in  color  to  be  No.  13,  but  testing  ninety-one  degrees  or 
over,  and- by  that  test  properly  belonging  to  the  color  class  above  13,  was 
1,389,000,000'pounds,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  sugars  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

— Wbbee,  Eecord,  6557, 

Sugar,  Rice,  Salt. 

STo.  929.— Sugar,  rice,  and  salt,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  necessities  io 
every  household.  Sugar  and  rice  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  2  cents  per 
pound  and  upwards  by  the  Mills  bill.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
and  rice  would  go  a  long  way  towards  wiping  out  our  surplus  and  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  consumers  of  those  products.  Salt  at  present  pays  a 
duty  of  less  than  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  yet  the  framers  of  this 
bill  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  gorged  Treasury  to  remove  the  duty  of 
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one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  salt  and  to  allow  the  duties  on  sugar 
and  rice  to  remain  practically  undisturbed.  Yet  when  we  consider  that 
this  measure  was  prepared  by  the  eight  Democrats  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  that  of  the  eight,  six  are  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  New  York,  New  England,  and  the  other  great  manufact- 
uring States,  except  only  Pennsylvania,  were  entirely  ignored  when  the 
majority  of  the  committee  was  selected,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  tariff  to  the  States  of  the  South  is  to  be  main- 
tained, even  if  the  Northern  manufacturing  interests  are  all  wiped  from 
the  face  Of  the  earth. 

— Beldbn,  Record,  4202^ 

Sngar  should  be  placed  on  tlie  flree-list. 

'So.  930. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  have  read  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  be  presented  at  J,he  proper  time : 

"Strike  out  line  329  down  to  and  including  the  word 'gallon,'  in  line 
855,  and  insert  the  following :  'AH  sugars  and  molasaes  shall,  on  and  after 
January  1, 1889,  be  admitted  free  of  duty.' " 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  levying  of  impost  duties  I  believe  they  should' 
be  so  adjtisted  as  to  develop  our  industries.  This  has  become  the  set- 
tled policy  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  people  desire  to  change  it.  But  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  means  of  a  high  protective  tariff  after  years  of  trial  that  the 
industry  is  not  susceptible  of  development  in  this  country  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people,  then  I  believe  we  should  place  the  article  on 
the  free-list.  Hence  I  nave  offered  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
read. 

Sugar,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life,  as  made  from  sugar-cane 
proper,  can  only  be  produced  in  a  limited  area  of  the  United  States.  It 
matters  not  to  what  extent  we  foster  this  industry  by  a  tariff,  we  cannot 
extend  or  materially  develop  it.  The  amount  of  the  annual  production 
is  less  than  $20,000,000.  A  fraction  over  one-tenth  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  produced  in  this  country.  Our  people  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  over 
$56,000,000  on  this  one  article  alone.  We  do  not  produce  to-day  near  as 
much  sugar  as  we  did  before  the  war.  In  1861-'62  we  produced  539,830,- 
500  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1885-'86  the  production  was  302,754,486  pounds. 
While  our  home  consumption  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent., 
our  home  product  is  decreasing. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  paid  out  over  $455,000,000  in  duties 
on  sugar.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ordinary-sized  family  pays  not  less 
than  $5  in  duties  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  a  year.  Eighty- 
t^o  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  protection  given  sugar  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  This  protection  has  not  increased  production,  but  has  en- 
hanced the  price.  Now,  after  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  of  2  cents  > 
a  pound  on  sugar  and  the  production  decreasing  and  equal  to-day  to 
only  one-tenth  of  our  consumption,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  ask,  or 
•f  statesmanship  to  longer  continue  the  duty  7  _  Our  Democratic  friends 
need  not  longer  talk  about  consistence,  for  it  ia  not  found  in  a  bill  con- 
taining such  a  hardship  on  the  people.  While  this  bill  may  have  some 
merit,  yet  it  will  not  meet  with  favor  by  the  people  of  this  country  when. 
it  contains  such  a  manifest  injustice. 

But  Louisiana  must  be  kept  in  the  Democratic  column,  even  if  it  com- 
pels our  Democratic  friends  to  support  a  measure  which  is  neither  "  fish 
nor  fowl,"  neither  protection  nor  free  trade — a  bill  illogical  and  built  on  no 
connected  plan,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  its  extreme  section- 
alism. 

We  hear  just  now  of  wonderful  experiments  in  the  obtainine  of  a  large 
percentage  of  sugar  from  sorghum  cane.    If  it  should  prove  to  be  true  as 
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stated,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  can  produce  suga 
for  th,e  world,  for  we  can  raise  sorghum  cane  as  certain  as  Indian  cori] 
I  would  make  liberal  appropriations  to  continue  these  experiments,  no 
only  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  but  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  States,  an( 
if  it  proves  to  be  a  success,  as  claimed  and  ho_ped,  it  will  be  a  very  easi 
matter  to  renew  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  assist  in  developing  this  new  in 
■dustry. 

Some  of  our  friends  advocate  a  bounty.  The  giving  of  direct  bounti© 
or  subsidies  it  eeems  to  me  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  govern 
ment.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation,  which  I  cannot  favor.  [Ap 
plause.] 

— FuLLBK,  Eecord,6552, 
Sugar— Sorghnm  now  a  success. 

No.  931. — So  all  the  investigations  and  the  experiments  two  years  age 
in  Kansas  proved  a  failure,  not  because  we  were  unable  to  extract  a  suf 
flcient  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  but  because,  after  having  done  so 
we  could  not  produce  enough  sugar  to  make  the  industry  profitable. 

But  this  was  overcome  last  year,  and  the  diffusion  process  was  men 
thoroughly  tried  and  experimented  upon,  and  as  a  result,  instead  of  se- 
curing only  55  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine  matter  from  cane,  we'  secured 
by  the  diffusion  process  97  per  cent.,  and  instead  of  securing  from  thii 
saccharine  matter  about  56  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  we  secured  ovei 
100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  in  addition  to  thesirnp  that  was  also  made 
from  the  same  matter,  from  15  to  25  gallons  per  ton. 

Mr.  GEAR.    How  many  tons  are  raised  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  PETERS.    An  average  of  12  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  work"  at  Fort  Scott  worked  up  about  600  acres  of  caiie  last  year, 
and  my  colleague  from  the  Fort  Scott  district  [Mr.  Funston]  says  that 
they  produced  235,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

— ^Pbtbbs,  Record,  ( 


Sugar— Sorghmn  wants  tariff,  not  bounty. 

JTo.  933. — A  plant  is  being  put  in  at  Topeka,  the  capital  of  my  State; 
the  plant  at  Fort  Scott  is  being  enlarged,  and  a  plant  at  Conway  Springs, 
in  my  district,  is  being  put  in.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  present  opera- 
tions. 

Is  there  any  use  in  talking  to  a  Kansas  farmer  or  a  Kansas  man  wtio 
has  had  a  practical  eye-witness  knowledge  of  this  matter  about  doing 
away  with  that  tariff,  because,  forsooth,  we  cannot  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  United  States  ?  I  say — and  I  believe  it  is  the 
feeling  not  only  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  but  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  of  every  citizen  who  has  investigated  the  subject— that 
only  a  few  more  years  of  protection  are  needed  to  make  Kansas  the 
sugar  State  of  the  world.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for ;  that  is  why 
we  are  opposed  to  this  proposition  of  bounty. 

— Pktbbs,  Record,  6497. 
Sugar— Wbj  sorghum  fails. 

No.  933. — The  reason  is  that  the  attempt  to  nourish  the  sugar  indus- 
try by  protection,  and  the  attempt  to  build  it  up  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
mental schools  and  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  taking  the  saccharine  matter  out  of  the 
beet  or  the  sorghum^all  these  are  attempts  to  overthrow  a  law  of  nature. 
The  law  of  nature  is  that  the  cane  plant  will  grow  better  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate like  Cuba  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  have  a  longer  life,  and  will 
yield  far  more  saccharine  matter  than  it  will  in  this  country.  That  is 
nature's  law  and  you  cannot  overcome  it,  and  it  is  perfect  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  — Bayne,  Record,  6503. 
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Sugar-Tariff  in  I^oulsiana  in  two  years  wiU  buy  the  whole 
interest^Uemocratic  consistency.  »"w*«7 

Wo.  034.— Sir,  the  revenues  derived  from  sugar  last  year  were  equal 
to  the  capiial  employed  in  that  industry  in  Louisiana,  and  with  these 
revenues  for  two  years  the  Government  can  buy  and  pay  for  the  whole 
sugar  business  in  the  United  States,  capital,  product,and  all.  Louisiana 
has,  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  Taut  $60,000,000  invested,  and  the 
whole  country  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 ;  and  ou.r  sugar  duties  for  two 
years,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  collections,  would  be  $113,014,990.  This 
is  high-priced  protection. 

— BeOwke,  Indiana,  Record,  3529. 

Sugar— The  polaroscope  reform. 

Tio-  935 — When  John  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  millions  of  pounds  of  high-grade  sugars  came  into  this 
country  colored  to  resemble  lower  grades  in  order  to  escape  the  greater 
duties  imposed  upon  the  higher-colored  sugars.  He  ordered  the  applica- 
tion of  the  polariscopic  test,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  true  saccharine 
quality  upon  which  to  rate  the  duties.  The  action  of  Secretary  Sherman 
was  resisted.  The  power  of  the  courts  was  invoked ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Collector  Merrit  vs.  Welch  the  courts  held  that  the  application  of  the 
polariscope  test  required  by  Secretary  Sherman  to  detect  the  true  quality^ 
ofthese  sugars  was  beyond  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  From  that 
time  until  revived  in  1883  the  polariscope  wa«  relegated  to  the  rear.  But 
during  that  polarscopic  period  of  two  or  three  years  the  increase  of  the 
sugar  revenues  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  $5,000,000. 

— Weber,  Record,  6559. 

Sugar— This  schedule  Iceeps  up  the  percentage. 

Jfo.  936. — I  again  call  attention  to  the  Mills  bill  and  the  schedules.- 
What  do  they  show?  We  find  the  sugar  tax  now  at  85  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  it  is  proposed  to  redune  it  to  68  per  cent.  Then  there  are 
various  reductions  along  through  the  schedules,  and  these  reductions,  in- 
cluding sugar,  leave  an  average  of  48  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  My  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  make  a  further  reduction  to  less  than  35  per  cent. 
When  you  Democrats  go  home  and  enter  your  canvass  you  will  say, 
"Ah,  there  is  48  per  cent,  of  protection  enforced  upon  the  people  of  this 
country."  Yet  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  duties  paid  in  this  country 
come  from  sugar ;  and  you  propose  to  maintain  that  duty  with  but  a 
small  reduction. 

— Cannon,  Record,  6577. 

Sugar— We  cannot  produce  our  own. 

Jfo.  937. — We  can  produce  all  the  tin-plate  in  this  country  that  the 
American  people  will  consume  if  you  will  put  the  duty  up  to  2.2  centa 
per  pound. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Gould  we  not  do  the  same  thing  on  sugar  7 
Mr.  BAYNE.  No;  not  even  if  you  putthe  duty  up  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  was  in  favor  of  a  bounty  on  sugar,  and  I  am  still 
in  favor  of  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  that  bounty  in  the  interest  of  California, 
Kansas,  and  Louisiana.  I  did  not  want  to  deprive  the  industry  in  either 
of  those  States  of  the  advantages  which  it  is  deriving  now  from  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  I  prefer  giving  that  industry  a  bounty  in  those  States  in 
order  that  it  may  build  itself  up ;  make  itself  a  strong  industry,  if  it  lies 
in  the  power  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  make  it  such.  But  can  it 
be  made  such  since  we  have  got  down  to  this  proposition.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  make  the  sugar  industry  in  this  county  one  that  will 
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supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  though  you  may  place  the 
tariff  at  4,  5,  or  10  cents  per  pound  and  pay  a  bounty  as  large  almost  as 
YOU  can  think  of,  a  bounty  of  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 

— Bayne,  Record,  6502. 

Sugar— Willing  to  protect  it. 

Bfo.  938.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which.  I  have  offered  pro- 
poaes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  from  the  present  enormous  rate  of  82 
per  cent,  to  41  per  cent.,  or  one-half ;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  present 
'  specific  rate  of  1.40  cents  per  pound  for  raw  sugar  polarizing  75  degrees, 
to  seventy  one-hundredth  cents  per  pound,  and  the  present  rate  of  four 
one-hundredth,  cente  per  pound  for  each  additional  degree  to  two  one- 
hundredth  cents  per  pound. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  is  in  harmony  with  the  protective 
lists  of  the  present  tariff,  and  treats  sugar,  from  the  protective  stand-point, 
as  an  article  which  may  be  produced  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  our 
wants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  now  produce  less  sugar  in  the 
United  States  than  we  did  before  the  war  raises  a  serious  doubt  as  to  our 
ability  to  overcome  climatic  disadvantages.  I  am  willing,  however,  for 
the  present  to  continue  a  policy  based  on  the  belief  that  we  can  develop 
the  production  of  sugar  to  the  extent  of  our  wants. 

— DiNQLBY,  Record,  6553. 

■Sngar— Wbat  the  sngar  trust  is. 

No.  939. — Much  has  been  said  to-day  about  the  sugar  trust.  A 
word  as  to  that.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  organized  and  iron- 
clad affair  in  this  or  any  country.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  deed  signed 
by  the  parties  to  the  trust.  It  is  dated  August  16, 1887,  and  is  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  sixteen  refineries.  The  shares  are  not  to  exceed 
§50,000,000,  of  value  in  all.  It  provides  that  the  ownership  of  each  re- 
finery shall,  if  not  already  so,  become  an  incorporation.  Then  the  indi- 
■vidual  holders  of  these  shares  are  to  exchange  them  for  trust  certifiates 
^t  a  rate  to  be  ascertained  by  an  appraisement  of  the  value  of  each  re- 
finery. 

These  certificates  of  the  trust  are  to  be  issued  by  acentralbcardof 
trustees  named  iti  the  deed.  This  has  been  done.  The  holders  of  the 
rstock  of  each  refinery  have  surrendered  their  shares,  and  have,  received 
in  lieu  thereof  their  pro  rata  of  trust  certificates.  This  is  a  very  neat 
operation.  Their  property  has  gone  beyond  their  control,  and  I  hey  can- 
not withdraw  if  they  would.  The  trustees  holding  the  stock  jote  it  at 
the  stockholders'  elections,  and  can  elect  any  board  of  dire*  tors  they 
please  to,  and  the  stockholder  must  stand  by  helpless  and  see  his  prop- 
erty managed  by  a  board  of  directors  he  may  know  nothing  about. 

— BtJcHANAN,  Record,  6567. 

Sngar— Wliy  Iiigb  tariiTis  objectionable.. 

Bfo.  940. — I  object  to  it  as  unjust,  in  that  it  is  a  duty  on  a  necessary 
article  of  food,  consumed  by  the  poor  man  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
the  rich  man  ;  an  article  produced,  to  so  small  an  extent  in  this  country 
that  home  competition  cannot  fix  the  price  (as  it  does  in  the  case  of  man- 
ufactured goods  which  can  bo  made  here  to  the  extent  of  our  wants), 
but  the  price  is  inevitably  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty  added. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  therefore,  we  have  an  article  where  no  one  denies 
that  the  duty  is  a  tax  which  increases  the  burden  of  the  consumer  to  the 
extent  of  the  rate  where  the  commodity  is  a  necessary  article  of  food ; 
where,  after  forty  years'  trial  and  with  the  highest  encouragemeEt  ever 
given  an  industry  we  are  unable  to  supply  only  one-tenth  of  our  i»ants, 
an  article  where  every  redaction  of  the  duty  will  certainly  redn»»  the 
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aevenue  which  the  majoritjr  profess  to  seek  to  reduce ;  and  yet  it  is  this 
^article  which  the  Democratic  maj  ority  insist  on  maintaining  at  the  high 
Tate  of  68  per  cent. 

— DiNGUBT,  Record,  6564. 

"Snrplns— How  to  use  it.    (See  No.  220.) 

^Siarplns— Amount  of.    (See  No.  1353.) 

Surplus. 

No.  941. — When,  therefore,  you  shall  have  diminished  the  total  vol- 
ume of  the  obligations  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  the  $200,000,000 
now  almost  due,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  surplus  which  an- 
nually flows  into  your  Treasury  ?  What  disposition  are  you  going  to 
make  of  the  large  amount  whicli  each  year  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt?  The  free-trader  replies: 
"Get  rid  of  your  surplus  by  striking  down  this  protective  idea;  lower  the 
duty  on  many  articles,  put  a  large  number  of  other  articles  on  the  free- 
list,  and  reduce  your  revenue  in  that  way."  The  protectionist  answers : 
"Let  us  reduce  our  revenue,  that,  with  a  wise  discrimination,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  in  his  daily  earnings  may  be  protected  by  the  national  law, 
and  keep  that  in  view  as  a  primal  object."  This  is  the  question  which 
impends  for  your  decision,  and,  after  patient  consideration  of  the  proba- 
ble consequences  to  result  from  that  decision,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  has  not  been,  since  the  national  election  of  1860,  a  financial  crisis 
so  urgent  and  pressing  as  the  one  which  will  be  upon  the  American 
.  people  within  the  next  two  years. 

Dean  Swift  told  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  that  they  could  double 
the  duty  and  halve  the  revenue,  or  they  could  halve  the  duty  and  double 
the  revenue.  We  may  therefore  increase  the  revenue  while  decreasing 
'-the  duties,  or  we  may  decrease  the  revenue  while  increasing  the  duties. 
"The  main  question,  therefore,  is  whether  you  will  exclude  from  the  tariff 
'the  protective  idea,  or  whether  you  will  reduce  the  rates  upon  articles 
from  the  duties  on  which  you  gain  no  protection,  and  thus  so  wisely  dis- 
-criminate  that,  with  a  new  tariff  adapted  to  $100,000,000 less  revenue,  yoi» 
will  still  gain  all  the  protection  needed. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  only  two  periods  in  our  history — 
namely,  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  outbreak  of 
■the  civil  war — ^nas  the  financial  ability  of  American  statesmen  been  con- 
ftonted  by  a  problem  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  to  which  I  have  in- 
vited your  attention.  Never,  therefore,  was  there  a  time  when  men  who 
believe  in  protection  to  American  industry  were  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  gird  about  their  loins  for  a  great  battle  on  that  question.  It  is 
impending  within  two  years,  and  will  be  settled  favorably  or  adversely 
in  that  time. 

— ^PosT,  Record,  4345. 

Surplus. 

Jfo.  943. — Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Democratic  party 
'  went  out  of  business,  it  left  the  country  with  its  credit  impaired  and  its 
Treasury  bankrupt ;  but  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  the  anomalous 
condition  of  an  outstanding  debt  and  an  overflowing  Treasury.  More 
Tthan  $80,000,000  of  the  people's  money  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
,in  the  vaults  of  the  National  Treasury.  Upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  large  and  unwarranted  accumulation  ? 

Let  the  Democratic  party  answer  whether  at  any  time  during  the  term 
of  the  present  Executive  there  has  been  any  attempt  by  a  Democratic 
House  to  avert  the  financial  disaster  and  ruin  so  freely  prophesied  by  the 
^'resident  as  likely  to  result  from  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
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Sixteen  million  dollars  of  the  surplus  should  long  since  have  been  re- 
funded to  the  loyal  States  in  repayment  of  the  direct  taxes  paid  by  them, 
during  the  war.  The  vetoes  of  the  President  have  deprived  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  pensions  which  their  patient  sufferings  sojustly  earned.. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  with  honest  and  legally  adjudicated  claims 
against  the  Government  are  awaiting  with  empty  hands  because,  for- 
sooth, a  Democratic  House,  presumably  anxious  to  avert  impending  dis- 
aster of  an  overflowing  Treasury,  has  persistently  neglected  and  refused 
to  make  the  necessary  and  proper  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the 
just  debts  of  the  Government.  The  Blair  educational  bill  passed  a  Re-- 
publican  Senate,  but  has  been  strangled  in  the  committee-room  of  a 
Democratic  House,  that  its  death  might  aid  to  accumulate  and  continue- 
the  vast  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Chairman,  apply  only  to  the  surplus  that  bas- 
ftlready  accumulated,  and  are  only  important  as  tending  to  show  that  the- 
Democratic  party  has  repeatedly  and  persistently  neglected  and  refused, 
to  follow  any  of  the  methods  which  would  have  prevented  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  surplus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  willfully  and  unlawfully 
hoarded  the  money  in  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the- 
people,  and  thus  intending  to  break  down  a  system  of  protection. 

— ^Yakdley,  Record,  4140. 

Surplus,  and  tariff  methods  of  dealing  witbby  Democratic 
party. 

Wo.  943. — If  he  regarded  this  growing  surplus  as  a  danger,  why  did 
he  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  taxation  ? 

I  may  also  ask,  why  did  not  Congress  then  apply  the  remedy?  The 
Forty-ninth  Congress  lived  its  two  years  and  died.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
then  as  now  President  of  the  United  States.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  a  large  majority  of  his  political  friends.  They  alone  bail 
the  initiative,  the  origination,  the  constitutional  power  to  induce  a  bill  to  • 
reduce  taxes.  Why  was  it  not  done  ?  The  only  answer  is  that  a  con- 
trolling majority  of  that  party  would  not  allow  a  bill  to  be  reported 
unless  it  contained  provisions  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  would  do  great  injury  to  or  destroy  domestic- 
production,  create  greater  distress  than  ever  the  accumulation  of  surplus, 
and  reduce  the  wages  of  laborers  now  usefully  employed.  If  it  had  been 
the  desire  to  reduce  taxes  without  reducing  American  production,  the 
task  was  easy ;  but  the  enormous  powers  conferred  upon  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  were  used  to  jprevent  even  the  presentation  of  such  a  bill,  and 
in  this  it  was  understood  he  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

— Senator  Sseeman,  Record,  200. 

Snrplns  and  taxes— Democrats  responsible. 

JTo.  944. — ^A  larger  surplus  revenue  has  frequently  from  time  to  time- 
been  wisely  dealt  with  by  Republican  administrations.  It  has  either 
been  applied  by  the  executive  authorities  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  or  its  accumulation  has  been  prevented  by  Congress,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  taxes.  In  the  administration  of  each 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  predecessors  since  the  close  of  the  war  this  simple 
remedy  has  been  applied  without  neglecting  other  matters  or  raising  a  cry 
of  alarm.  All  these  reductions  of  taxes  have  been  made  by  the  Republi- 
can party.  The  Democratic  party  has  had  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  the  success  of  the  Mississippi  plan,  except  for  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  never  originated  or  proposed  a  reduction  of 
taxes.  The  only  Republican  Congress  for  ten  years  did,  by  the  act  ap-- 
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proved  by  President  Arthur  on  the  3d  of  March,  1883,  largely  reduce 
both  internal  taxes  and  customs  duties  to  meet  the  very  difficulty  which. 
BO  alarms  the  President. 

— Senator  Shebman,  Becord,  200. 

Sarplas— Cleveland's  "  Pocfeet "  veto. 

Ho.  945. — The  President  of  the  United  States  confronts  the  situation 
■  by  saying  in  his  message  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  application  of ' 
these  funds  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  not  now  due,  except  that — 
"  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in 
its  application." 

It  has  stood  upon  the  statute-books  unchallenged  until  now,  and  under 
it  subsequent  administrations  without  question  bought  up  and  redeemed 
$182,241,750  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  under  which,  as  the 
only  and  sufficient  authority,  his  own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  al- 
ready purchased  not  only  the  4i'per  cent,  bonds  due  in  1891,  but  also  thfr 
4  per  cents,  due  in  1907,  paying  for  the  former  103  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
for  the  latter  127  cents  on  the  dollar,  expending  in  the  purchase  of  $18,- 
088,000  of  such  bonds  $21,665,500  of  the  surplus  under  this  authority  re- 
pudiated by  the  President. 

— Fakqtthah,  Record,  4488. 
SnrplDS  credit  too  good! 

Wo.  946. — We  are  not  going  far  wrong  when  we  are  paying  our  debts. 
Many  business  men  have  anticipated  their  notes  at  bank  and  paid  their 
debts  before  they  came  due. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  that  the  Government  of  the  Unitedi 
States  has  become  so  good  a  creditor  under  twenty -four  years  of  Re- 
publican administration  that  its  bonds  drawing  4  and  4  J  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  are  at  a  considerable  premium. 

If  our  credit  were  not  so  good  and  these  bonds  were  down  to  par,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  situation. 

When  the  Democratic  party  went  out  of  power  in  1861,  leaving  an 
empty  Treasury,  and  6  per  cent.  Government  bonds  at  12  per  cent,  below 
par,  there  was  no  such  problem  as  this  presented  for  solution.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  what  better  course  can  be  pursued  with  referenca  to  this 
surplus  than  applying  it  to  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds? 

— MoEEOW,  Record,  4269. 
Snrplas— Debts  we  liave  paid. 

Sro.  947.— But  the  people  of  this  country,  having  determined  that  a 
national  debtis  not  desirable,  and  that  our  obligations  should  be  promptly 
met  at  maturity,  have  directed  that  this  constantly-accruing  surplus  should, 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  indebtedness. 

The  result  is  that  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing  public  debt  ha& 
been  redused  from  $2,381,530,294.96  on  the  31st  of  August,  1865,  to  $1,038,-- 
199,762  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1888. 

During  this  time  the  annual  interest  charge  has  been  reduced  from 
$4.29  per  capita  of  population  to  67  cents. 

The  wisdom  of  a  policy  that  has  produced  such  splendid  results  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  discussion.  . 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  next  to  the  victories  that  made  us  a 
nation  was  the  success  of  that  financial  policy  that  made  us  independent 
and  respected  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

— -MoKEOW,  Record,  4269. 

Snrplas— Had  one  for  33  years  ! 

Wo.  948.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  states 
that  on  the  1st  day  of  December  last  there  was  in  the  Treasury,  after  every 
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'■jpessible  obligation,  including  the  sinking-fand  requirements,  had  been' 
provided  for,  the  sum  of  $55,258,701.19,  which  was  every  day  growing 
•Jarger,  and  which  would,  as  shown  by  a  careful  estimate,  be  increased  on 
"the  30th  day  of  next  month  to  $140,000,000. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  official  that  there  has  been  each  year  for 
"'twenty-two  years  a  surplus  of  revenue  above  current  annual  expenses, 
amounting  during  that  time,  which  ended  June  30, 1887,  to  the  grand 
total  of  $1,491,845,953.12.  What  was  done  with  this  surplus  by  former 
administrations  ?  Why,  it  was  applied,  except  what  was  needed  for  per- 
-manent  funds  in  the  Treasury,  as  it  should  have  been,  to  the  reduction 
-of  the  public  debt.  It  never  occurred  to  any  former  administration  that 
while  we  were  owing  an  enormous  debt  there  was  anything  to  be  done 
with  the  annual  surplus  except  to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  our  in- 
debtedness. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4699. 

:jSarplas— If  this  caases  congestion  what  wonld  be  the  ef- 
fect of  sending  it  abroad? 

Jfo.  049. — All  this  talk  about  the  "international  comity  of  trade" 
and  "the  fixed  economic  principles  which  regulate  trade  and.  commerce 
between  nations  "  has  no  interest  to  the  American  workingman.  The 
trulh  is,  he  believes  that  the  $240,000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods  which 
annually  come  into  this  market  from  abroad  ought  to  be  made  here. 
He  reasons  the  whole  question  of  "the  surplus"  and  "protection"  in 
"this  way :  If  the  locking  up  of  $100,000,000  of  our  currency  in  our  national 
'  Treasury,  collected  (he  may  admit)  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  causes  conges- 
tion, contraction,  and  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  national  panic,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  our  country  if  the  balance  of  trade  to  the 
same  amount  went  against  us  for  only  four  years  of  free  trade,  and  in 
that  time  $400,000,000  of  our  gold  left  our  shores,  never  to  return,  to 
«well  the  coffers  of  our  commercial  rivals?  No  arguments  of  Oobden 
Club  parasites  or  free-trade  professors  drawing  fixed  incomes  from  col- 
lege funds  can  argue  the  American  workmen  into  any  policy  which  ex- 
ports American  wages.  He  believes  in  keeping  the  wage-earning  power 
here;  he  wants  the  field  of  labor  enlarged,  not  contracted,  and  to  secure 
the  enlargement  of  that  field  he  advocates  diversity  of  production  and 
expansion  of  development. 

— Faeqtthab,  Record,  4486. 

^urplas— Democratic  opposition  to  redaction. 

STo.  950. — When  the  Republican  party  had  a  bare  majority  in  both 
Houses,  a  reduction  was  made  of  $60,000,000,  and  that  reduction  was  op- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Not  only  was  it  so  opposed,  but 
it  was  opposed  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  parliamentary  law,  which  re- 
■quires  members  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  committees  of  conference  and 
others. 

So  far  did  the  Democatic  members  of  the  Senate  go  in  their  opposition 
to  that  bill  that  they  refused  to  allow  their  members  to  serve  on  com- 
niittees  of  conference,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  that  party  refused  to  allow  and  disallowed  one 
^fter  another  of  its  leading  members  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Speech,  December  9, 1886. 

:£)nrplas—  Greenbacks  or  free  trade  ? 

'So.  951. — Sir,  look  at  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  has  been  laid  on  our  tables,  and  which  I  have  read.  What  does 
lie  say  there  about  the  proposition  to  reduce  taxes  ?    His  first  measure 
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as  to  wipe  out  of  existence  tlie  greenback  currency  of  the  United  States, 
to  redeem  and  cancel  it  by  applying  the  surplus  revenue  in  that  way. 
How  many  votes  would  that  proposition  get  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Senator  firom  Kentucky  is  opposed  to  calling  in  the  greenbacks. 
How  does  he  propose  to  reduce  taxes  ?  In  general  terms,  he  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  free  trade  in  its  broadest  sense,  free  trade  in  its  almost  un- 
limited extent,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  those  articles  that  we  can 
make  in  this  country,  and  that  we  ought  to  make  in  this  country,  and 
<ian  make  aa  cheap  in  this  country  if  we  choose  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
our  laboring  men  and  measure  their  labor  by  the  wages  paid  in  Europe. 
That  is  what  they  mean. 

'  — Senator  Shbbman,  Speech  Dec.  9, 1886. 

fSurplns— Democratic  pretexes  not  the  motive  of  tlie  mills 
toiU. 

Wo.  953. — The  reduction  of  the  surplus  is  the  pretext  but  not  the 
motive  of  this  bill. 

Who,  for  instance,  to  reduce  a  surplus  of  $55,000,000  would  put  "curled 
hair  for  beds  or  mattresses "  on  the  free-list,  which  last  year  yielded  a 
revenue  of  $38.25? 

It  is  not  a  surplus  revenue,  but  a  protective  revenue ;  not  a  war  tariff, 
but  a  protective  tariff,  you  gentlemen  of  the  majority  assail.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message  and  this  foundling  now  called  the  Mills  bill  have  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Both  use  the  surplus  as  the  fulcrum  wherewith  to  apply 
the  free-trade  lever  to  dislodge  the  protective  system.  Every  free-trader 
applauds  both.    Every  protectionist  denounces  both. 

Why,  in  this  debate,  has  every  friend  of  the  Mills  bill  lauded  the  En- 
:glish  free-trade  tariff  system,  which  only  levies  duties  on  articles  not 
.produced  at  home? 

Has  any  friend  of  this  bill  in  this  debate  uttered  one  sentence  in  favor 
■of  the  American  tariff  system,  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  home 
producer  and  laborer  7 

I  pause  and  will  yield  a  half  minute  to  any  member  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  name  the  sentence  or  the  member's  name  who  uttered  it. 

Mr.  HOOKER.  No.  There  was  no  one,  and  you  won't  hear  any  Dem- 
ocrat utter  one. 

Mr.  McCOMAS.  I  have  heard  one  eloquent  Democrat  [Mr.  Foran] 
defend  the  tariff  and  labor,  but  he  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  declare  for  his  party  that  no 
Democrat  has  or  can  utter  a  word  for  protection  of  labor. 

Your  purpose  is  the  enlargement  of  the  free-list  and  final  opening  of 
our  markets  to  the  world.  Why  then  discuss  the  revision  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  with  this  majority  which  would  wipe  it  out  as  with  a  sponge. 
fApplause.] 

—McCoMAS,  Record,  3837. 

Surplus— Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleveland— How  treated  by. 

JUTo.  953.— When  in  1806  President  Jefferson  had  the  good  fortune 
-of  a  surplus  revenue,  he,  in  his  message,  said :  "  To  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated  *  *  *  after  the  entire  discharge 
of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  war  shall  not  call  for 
them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  thus  give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufacturers  ?  "  He  believed  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  "  prefer  its  continuance,  and  application  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  and  canals." 

When  General  Jackson  had  the  like  good  fortune  he  recommended 
jthe  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
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his  administration  Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  a  hill  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  and  signed  by  President 
Jackson. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  200. 

Surplus  maintained  to  force  free  trade. 

Wo.  954.— Why  is  it  that  the  present  Administration  has  not,  like 
its  predecessors,  applied  its  surplus  tO' the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt? 
It  has  had  ample  authority  to  do  so  by  express  provision  of  law,  so  plain 
that  it  would  seem  that  he  that  runs  might  read,  and  one  which  this 
House  has,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  declared  to  contain  the  authority.  Why, 
then,  has  it  not,  without  being  driven  to  do  so  by  the  inexorable  demand^ 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  voice  of  many  of  its  supporters  in  this^ 
House,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  alarm  the  money  market,  and  so  bring- 
on  a  financial  panic,  gone  about  doing  what  any  wise  business  man 
would  have  done — paid  its  debts  with  its  surplus  7 

The  reason  is  too  evident.  Having  a  pet  theory  to  establish,  wishing 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  a  free-trade  system,  it  has 
not  hpsitated  to  use  the  assumed  pressure  of  a  plethoric  a>Qd  overbur- 
dened Treasury  to  force  its  peculiar  views  upon  the  people.  In  other- 
words,  it  has  abandoned  its  relation  of  servant  of  the  people  and  assumed 
that  of  their  guardian  and  master. 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4699. 

Surplus— Neglect  to  pay  debts. 

Jfo.  OSS. — That  we  should  continue  in  this  course  and  dischirge  every 
ferthing  of  our  indebtedness  requires  no  argument ;  but  we  are  told  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  funded  debt  of  the  Government  is 
not  subject  to  payment  on  call,  and  that  if  the  surplus  continues  to  flow 
into  the  Treasury,  it  cannot  flow  out.  I  do  not  think  we  are  confronted 
with  any  such  condition  of  aflEairs. 

In  the  debate  had  not  long  ago  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  thought  it 
was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley} 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  had,  and  now  has,  full  power  and 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1881,. 
making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government, 
to  apply  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  purchase  and  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  bonds,  and  the  recent  action  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  a  simular  measure  amounts  to  a  legislative  declaration  that  this 
view  of  the  Secretary's  authority  is  correct. 

It  may  be  wise,  however,  that  the  Secretary  should  be  restricted  to  this 
course  only.  But  Congress  should  not  be  driven  into  any  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  legislation  respecting  the  tariff  while  the  Secretary  has  this- 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  way. 

— MoEEOw,  Record,  4269. 

Surplus— Bfo  new  thing. 

Bfo.  956. — The  revenue  received  into  the  National  Treasury  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  for  every  year 
since  the  year  1865. 

This  excess  has  varied,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  expenses  were  in- 
creased or  decreased,  or  as  the  rate  of  interest-revenue  taxes  or  customs 
duties  have  fluctuated  in  a  descending  scale. 

For  the  year  1874  the  excess  was  only  |2  344,882.30. 

In  the  year  1882  it  reached  the  large  sum  of  $145,543,810.71. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  it  was  $55,567,849.54,  not  Jncluding 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund. 
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For  the  twenty-two  years  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  total  excess  waa 
^1,491,845,953.12,  or  an  average  of  nearly  sixty-eight  millions,  annually. 
The  excess  is  what  is  known  as  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  or  strange  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury. 

— MoEEOw,  Record,  4269. 

:Sai*pIns— Oar  unique  condition. 

BTo.  957. — Our  country  is  in  an  anomalous  situation.  There  is  noth- 
ing resembling  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  While  we  are  seeking  to 
find  objects  to  relieve  from  taxation,  in  order  that  we  may  reUeve  an 
•overflowing  Treasury,  other  nations  are  engaged  in  exploring  the  field  of 
human  production  to  find  new  objects  of  taxation  to  supply  their  insuf- 
ficient revenues.  In  considering  the  situation  that  thus  confronts  us, 
-and  the  bill  that  is  presented  here  as  intended  to  relieve  it,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  understand  at  the  b^inning  the  things  upon  which  all  are 
agreed. 

They  are,  first,  that  we  are  collecting  more  money  than  is  required  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  Government;  and  second,  that  the  excess, 
whatever  it  may  be,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government  should  be 
left  with  the  people.  Our  contention,  therefore,  is  upon  the  njanner  of 
the  reduction  and  not  upon  the  reduction  itself;  not  that  no  reduction 
fihall  or  ought  to  be  made,  but  how  and  upon  what  principle  can  it  best 
he  accomplished. 

— McKiNLEY,  Becord,  4748. 

Surplus— Past  reductions  of  rcTenue. 

JSo.  958. — That  party  has  had  control  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  where,  under  the  Constitution,  all  bills  affecting  taxes  must  origi- 
nate, from  1866  down  to  March  4,  1875,  and  thereafter  from  March  4, 
1881,  to  March  4, 1883,  eleven  years.  The  Democrats  have  had  control 
from  1875  to  1881,  and  from  1883  to  the  present  time,  also  eleven  years. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Bepublican  control  the  revenues  were  re- 
duced $362,000,000,  as  follows : 

1.  Acts  of  July  13,1866,  and  MaroU  2, 1867 ; $103,380,000 

5.  Acts  of  March,  1868,  and  February,  1868 64,800,000 

3.  Actacf  July,  1870 81,320,000 

4.  Accaof  December,  1871 14,400,000 

6.  Acts  of  May,  1872,  teaand  coffee  (free  list) 15,900,000 

•6.  Acts  of  June,  1872 31,000,000 

1.  Acts  of  March  3, 1883  (estimated) 61,200,000 

Grand  total  under  BepubUcan  rule $362,000,000 

During  the  eleven  years  of  control  the  Democratic  party  has  reduced 
thfi  revenues  $6,370,000.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  something  over  $500,000 
&  year. 

— Faequhab,  Becord,  4491. 

Surplus— President  responsible  for  mncb  of  it. 

'No.  959. — But  the  President  casts  doubt  upon  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  enter  the  Markets  and  purchase  bonds.  He 
«ay 8  it  is  "  a  pretense  "  or  ''  supposition."  He  says  the  pretense  is  founded 
on  a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  several  years  ago,  and  is 
subject  to  the  "  suspicion  "  that  it  was  temporary  and  limited.  Here  is 
the  second  section  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  3, 1881 
'(United  States  Statutes,  volume  21,  page  457) : 

"  Skc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  apply  the 
surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  bo  much 
thereof  as  he  may  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
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United  States  bonds :  Provided,  That  the  bonds  so  parcbased  or  redeemed' 
shall  constitute  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  shall  be  canceled.'"' 
This  law  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  both  Houses,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Bayard,  at  my  request  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet 
the  very  difiSculty  suggested,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  operate  "  at  any 
time."  Under  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  have  and  ought  to 
have  applied  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  to  the  pir- 
chase  or  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Administration  to  this  ho'vr,  instead  of  ^hich  there  was  a  steady  ac- 
cumulation of  the  surplus  beyond  any  precedent,  which  tended  to  and' 
did  produce  the  very  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  we  are  threatened. 

— Senator  Shbeman,  Record,  201. 

Snrplas— President's  pocket  veto  of  resolution  to  reduce^ 
Jfo.  960. — But,  sir,  supposing  the  President  sincere  in  his  reference 
to  the  law  of  1881,  how  will  he  or  his  champions  explain  the  fact  that 
he  refused  his  approval  to  exactly  such  a  law  as  he  says  the  situation 
now  needs,  and  if  now  has  always  during  his  term  of  office  needed? 

The  Forly-ninth  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "  Morrison 
surplus  resolution,"  July  30,  and  sent  it  on  that  day  to  the  President. 
He  did  not  return  it,  and  Congress  adjourned  August  7, 1885,  and  the 
resolution  was  killed  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  man  who  now  lays  all 
the  evils  of  the  surplus  to  want  of  authority  to  buy  bonds,  which  he  is 
buying,  or,  in  other  words,  to  Congress. 

— Fabqtthar,  Record,  4488. 

Surplus  problem  would  be  settled  in  one  day  by  the 
RepBiblicans. 
Jfp.  961. — If  you  who  are  the  majority  would  suflFer  the  Republican 
minority  to  deal  for  one  day  only  with  the  problem  of  the  surplus  I  be- 
lieve we  would  in  that  single  day  reduce  our  annual  revenue  $70,COO,OOJ, 
by  repealing  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  a  burden  on  the  farms 
in  sixteen  hundred  counties  and  fifteen  States ;  by  repealing  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  medicines  and 
drugs,  and  by  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  to  a  minimum,  yielding: 
revenue  enough  to  pay  bounties  to  home  producers  of  sugar  from  cane,, 
sorghum,  com  and  beets. 

— McCoMAs,  Record,  3837: 

Surplus— Reduced  tariff  increased  revenue. 

Bfo.  963. — During  the  three  years  from  1881  to  1883,  inclusive,  we  im- 
ported 2,939,226  pounds  of  worsted  cloth,  on  which  we  collected  duties 
amounting  to  $2,456,548.03 ;  while  in  the  sacceeding  three  years,  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  1883,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  these  and  all 
woolen  goods,  we  imported  12,966,493  pounds  of  worsted  cloth,  and  col- 
lected as  duties  thereon  during  the  same  period,  $7,367,411,65,  an  increase 
of  revenue  on  that  one  item,  over  the  three  preceding  years,  of  $4,910,- 
863.62.  And  during  the  same  period,  under  the  tariff  amendment  of  1883 
alluded  to,  the  aggregate  increase  on  all  woolens  imported  was  $11,465,- 
503.27.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  reduce  duties,  by  as  much  a* 
they  are  reduced,  by  so  much  do  you  open  the  flood-gates  of  foreign  im- 
portation, and  the  foreign  manumcturer,  ever  alert  and  watchful  for  an 
opening  in  our  market,  pours  his  surplus  upon  us  in  threefold  volume. 

— Stewaet,  Vermont,  Record,  4537. 

Surplus  reduction— manning's  scheme  by  retiring  green- 
backs. 

Wo,  963. — But,  sir,  with  all  the  effort  of  the  Secretary  to  aid  in  the, 
reduction  of  this  anticipated  $100,000,000,  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
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other  war  tax  except  that  on  raw  wool  that  he  can  consent  to  have  takere 
off,  and  he  succeeds  in  that  way  in*  reducing  the  surplus,  with  the  help  or 
ready-made  clothing,  $18,000,000.  And  what  does  he  propose  to  do  with 
the  rest  ?  The  proposition  with  which  he  deals  with  the  three  hundred 
and  more  millions  of  dollars  after  this  application  of  his  own  skill  as  a 
tariff  reformer  is  novel,  and  I  venture  to  say  was  never  heard  of  before 
the  publication  of  this  report. 

Let  me  read  it,  that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  in  his  owa 
words : 

"  I  therefore  respectfolly  recommend :    «    *    * 

"  Gradual  purchase  and  payment  of  $346,681,006  outstanding  promis- 
sory notes  of  the  the  United  States,  with  the  present  and  accruing  Treas- 
ury surplus,  issuing  silver  certificates  in  their  room,  and  gold  certificates 
if  need  be,  without  contraction  of  the  present  circulating  volume  of  the 
currency." 

— Dawes,  Speech,  December  13, 1886. 

Sarplns— Refusing  to  use  it. 

Wo.  964.— In  the  last  Congress  the  Bepublican  Senate  put  an  amend- 
ment on  the  fortification  bill  appropriating  $6,000,000  for  coast  de- 
fenses, but  the  Democratic  House  struck  it  out.  Three  times  has  a. 
Eepublican  Senate  passed  the  Blair  educational  bill  with  a  view  of  lift- 
ing into  intelligent  citizenship  the  illiterates  of  the  country,  and  twice 
has  it  been  strangled  in  a  Democratic  House ;  and  this  third  time  it  lies 
chloroformed  in  a  Democratic  committee,  and  if  reported  will  never  he- 
allowed  consideration,  for  should  it  come  to  a  vote  it  will  pass.  The  de- 
pendent pension  bill  of  the  last  Congress  received  every  Republican  vote- 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  but  enough  Democrats  in  the  House  agreed 
with  the  President's  veto  to  defeat  it. 

The  Republicans  tried  in  the  last  Congress  to  repeal  the  tobacco  taxj^ 
and  have  introduced  bills  for  that  purpose  in  this,  on  the  ground  that  a 
reduction  must  be  made  soffle where,  and  that  though  the  world  might 
be  better  off  without  it,  as  some  think  of  tea  and  coffee,  "  the  cups  that 
eheer  but  not  inebriate,"  yet  tobacco  is  a  comfort  and  by  habit  equally 
with  tea  and  coffee  a  necessity,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  him  who 
lives  by  daily  toil.  But  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  lEouse  stand  in. 
the  way  of  all  these  measures. 

— Grout,  Record,  4405. 

Snrplns  revennes.    (See  Nos.  167,  170.) 

Snrplas— Spend  it  on  onr  rivers. 

No.  965. — By_  so  much  as  these  exceed  just  and  reasonable  charges^ 
the  producer  is  impoverished,  the  consumer  la  taxed,  the  laborer  is 
deprived.  The  producing  regions  of  this  nation  lie  parallel  with  the 
great  rivers  and  lakes.  No  exclusive  transit  on  these  waters  can  ever 
be  secured.  These  are  the  highways  of  all  the  people.  The  flat-boat,, 
the  skiff,  and  the  barge  of  the  poor  man  find  the  same  welcome  tide  and 
the,  same  propelling  current  as  those  which  float  the  yacht  of  the  rich 
man  or  the  mammoth  freight-carriers  of  the  corporation.  No  combina- 
tion, no  trusts,  no  rebates,  no  discrimination  can  reverse  the  currents  or 
blow  a  stronger  wind  for  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Here,  then,  is  "an 
opportunity  for  safe,  careful,  and  deliberate  reform."  Let  us  have  more 
free  trade  and  more  fair  trade  on  our  own  waters.  Let  us  reach  the 
farm  of  the  farmer,  the  mill  of  the  miller,  the  product  of  the  factory  on 
cheaper  highways.  We  hear  much  elocution  over  the  "  poor  man's  coat " 
and  the  "  cheap  blanket "  as  they  shall  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  workman,  but  little  is  said  as  to  the  monopoly  of  carriage  of  the 
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poar  man's  bread.  He  pays  a  far  greater  tribute  on  home  transporta-' 
■Jion  than  he  does  through  the  custQm-house.  We  had  far  better  im- 
prove and  cheapen  the  ways  to  our  rich  home  markets. 

— Hermann,  Eecord,  4759. 

Snrplus— Tlie  Democrats  warned. 

Tio.  966. — Another  message  came  to  the  American  people,  not  from, 
the  President,  but  from  a  statesman  whose  careful  study  of  public  ques- 
tions and  great  experience  in  public  afifairs  entitled  his  warnings  to  con- 
sideration, and,  sir,  this  was  the  first  complete  statement  of  the  "  condi- 
tion "  which  President  Cleveland  discovered  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 
I  quote  from  ati  address  made  on  the  20th  of  October,  1886,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  by  James  G.  Blaine. 

—Post,  Efecord,  4345.     , 

Sorplns— Render  Democratic  economy. 

No.  967. — ^If  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  cut  to  the  bases  of  expenditures  for  the  current  year,  namely,  three 
hundred  and  nine  millions  and  a  half,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  wUl 
be  increased  to  seventy-three  millions  and  a  half. 

Seventy-five  millions,  therefore,  is  the  fullest  measure  of  the  surplus 
which  will  be  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  and  expenditures.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  take  no  thought  of  the  Republic  beyond  its  abso- 
lute needs.  There  is  to  be  no  provision  for  growth,  for  advancement, 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  nation.  Our  10,000  miles  of  seacoast  exposed  to 
foreign  assault  are  to  remain  defenseless.  Our  Navy  and  merchant  ma- 
rine is  to  languish  and  decay.  Fruitful  fields,  inviting  commercial  ven- 
ture and  giving  promise  of  enlarged  trade,  are  not  to  be  occupied.  Our 
vast  system  of  internal  improvements  is  to  neglected.  The  dark  shadow 
-of  ignorance  resting  upon  the  people  like  a  pall,  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  good  citizenship,  is  not  to  be  lifted.  The  full  measure  of  our 
lust  obligations  to  the  defenders  and  preservers  of  the  Republic  is  not  to 
be  discharged.  In  a  word,  this  calculation  is  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  to  use  no  more  money  than  is  necessery  to  keep 
i>he  soul  and  body  of  the  national  life  together. 

— BuBBOws,  Record,  3447. 

:1Snrplns— Wliat  to  do  witb  it. 

Wo.  968. — This  would  leave  the  average  for  these  j^ears  a  little  less 
than  $60,000,000,  and^  assume  that  to  be  about  the  sum  in  excess  of  the, 
present  rate  of  current  expenditure.  But  here  let  me  say  that  could  I 
have  my  way  this  annual  surplus  would  be  less.  I  would  appropriate 
^10,000,000  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  for  the  defense  of  our  grea* 
fleaboard  cities,  and  no  longer  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
power  may  send  a  gunboat  against  them.  I  would  also  appropriate  $10,- 
■000,000  annually  for  the  next  ei^ht  years  for  the  education  of  the  6,239,- 
"958  American  citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  in  whose  hands 
is  the  future  of  the  Republic.  I  would  also  increase  the  appropriations 
for  pensions  at  least  $10,000,000  annually,  by  passing  the  dependent-pen- 
sion bill  and  taking  from  the  poor-houses  of  the  country  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  defenders  of  the  Union,  and  by  passing,  also,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  endured  the  horrors  of  Southern  prisons.  And,  if 
not  now,  at  the  latest,  when  a  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  close  of  the  war,  a  time  now  near  at  hand,  I  would  give  every 
Union  soldier  a  service-pension  of  48  per  month. 
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These  several  items  would  amount  to  at  least  $30,000,000,  and  there 
"would  then  be  an  annual  surplus  of  only  $30,000,000,  which  I  would  ob- 
"viAte  by  cutting  that  amount  from  the  internal-revenue  taxes. 

— Grout,  Record,  4405. 

ISarplus— Why  did  they  allow  it  to  accnmulate  ? 

]Vo.  960,.^-There  is  already  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  required  by  law  to  be  there,  and  the  Secretary  in  his  annual  report 
report  says  "that  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  surplus  will  be  $140,- 
-'000,008  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year." 

None  of  the  national  debt  will  fall  due  till  1891,  when  $230,000,000  of 
■4J  per  cent,  bonds  will  mature.  Notwithatandiug  that  none  of  the  debt 
is  now  due,  the  Secretary  ought  not  to  have  allowed  this  immense  surplus 
to  accumulate  and  lie  idle  while  business  enterprises  are  languishing  for 
the  want  of  money.  He  should  have  used  it  under  the  law  of  March  3, 
1881,  to  purchase  and  cancel  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Government, 
■mnd  thus  have  stopped  interest  thereon  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
money  in  the  channels  of  trade.  This  law  is,  as  follows,  and  is  so  plain 
ithat  he  who  runs  may  read : 

''Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  apply 
the  aurploa  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so 
jnuch  thereof  as  he  may  coasider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption 
of  United  States  bonds :  Provided^  That  the  bond  so  purchased  or  re- 
"deemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  bat  shall  be  can- 

'■  Approved  March  8, 1881." 

Under  the  law  previous  administrations  have  purchased  and  canceled 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $183,241,750;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  every 
"dollar  of  the  present  surplus  might  have  been  so  employed. 

— Gkotjt,  Record,  4404. 

ISarplus — Why  it  was  aceramnlated. 

Ifo.  970. — When  President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  there  were 
less  than  $10,000,000  in  the  public  Treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  the  administration  that  preceded  him  having  pursued 
faithfully  the  Eepublican  policy  of  using  the  surplus  to  pay  the  debt  and 
■stop  interest.  Bat  not  so  Mr.  Cleveland  ;  although  there  were  subject  to 
■call  enough  3  per  cent,  bonds  to  absorb  the  accumulations  in  the  Treas- 
ury, some  nine  months  were  suffered  to  pass  aad  nearly  a  hundred  mill- 
ions had  accumulated  before  the  Treasury  began  to  call  for  theae  bonds. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  since  December,  1.  1873,  any 
legal  necessity  for  ceasing  to  pay  off  the  public, debt,  and  no  Republican 
administration  has  faltered  in  the  work  of  debt  payment.  The  law  as  it 
stands  in  the  statute-books,  and  as  it  stood  before  and  since  any  of  the 
A\  and  4  per  cent  bonds  were  issued,  provides  for  the  redemption  and 
payment  of  the  public  debt  whenever  conditions  exist  such  as  have  pre- 
vailed ever  since  this  Administration  came  into  power. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  all  that  was  thus  done  to  retain  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  was  in  pursuance  of  a  well-matured  plan  and  for  a  well- 
^inderstood  purpose,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
an  attack  upon  protection— a,  plan  which  was  as  fully  entertained  by 
the  President  as  by  the  Speaker. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  4923. 

Snrplns— Why  not  reduced. 

HTo.  071.— If  "  the  absolute  peril "  to  the  business  of  the  country  de- 
scribed by  the  President  in  his  message  last  December  as  resulting  from 
an  exiiting  and  increasing  surplus  was  imminent  and  well  founded,  how 
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easily  he  could  have  averted  it  by  the  purchase  of  outstanding  bonder, 
■with  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury,  a  power  which  he  possessed 
clear  and  undoubted  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1881,  which  is  as  follows ;; 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time,  apply  the  sur- 
plus money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  considered  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of" 
United  States  bonds." 

To  have  thus  used  the  surplus  would  have  been  direct  and  business- 
like ;  just  what  a  prudent  business  man  would  have  done  with  his  iS[er- 
money — called  in  his  creditors  and  applied  it  to  his  debts.  The  Presi- 
dent failed  to  do  this,  and  when  Congress  assembled  "  the  condition  " 
confronted  it.  If  the  House  had  even  then  appreciated  the  situation,, 
how  promptly  and  easily  it  could  have,  in  part,  at  least,  relieved  it.  It 
could  have  been  done  in  the  first  week  of  December  by  abolishing  the 
entire  tobacco  tax,  amounting  to  $30,000,000  annually,  and  thereby  re- 
moved a  great  burden  from  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  country,  by 
releasing  also  from  taxation  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactureSj, . 
which  it  is  estimated  would  amount  to  six  millions  more. 

This  simple  proposition  would  have  received  a  practically  unairimous 
vote  in  the  House  and  the  approval  of  the  country  and  have  stopped  the- 
coilection  of  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  if  it  had  been  promptly  done  there- 
would  now  be  $12,000,000  less  of  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  we  venture? 
to  predict  that  the  reduction  that  could  have  been  thus  secured  was- 
greater  than  the  reduction  which  will  be  accomplished  by  this  bill.  The- 
majority  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity.  It  seems  impossible  for  the 
party  of  the  majority  in  the  House  to  pass  a  revenue  bill  and  reduce- 
taxation ;  this  has  been  its  almost  unvarying  experience  while  in  controEi 
of  the  House. 

—House  Report,  No.  1496, 1-50. 

Sweating  system.    (See  Tariff,  No.  1003.) 

T. 

Tariff  a  governor. 

Wo.  073. — The  free-trader,  however,  never  changes  the  formula  of 
his  cry,  "  A  tariff  is  a  tax."  "  High  tariff  is  a  high  tax."  "  The  tariff  in- 
creases the  price  of  commodities  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
the  impost."  In  the  cases  suggested  by  me  heretofore  the  statements  ar& 
absolutely  correct;  but  in  those  cases  to  which  protectionists  invoke 
tariff  laws,  they  are  absolutely  false.  Then,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is- 
the  need  of  protection  laws  if  prices  are  not  increased? 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  not  said  that  prices  are  never  in- 
creased by  tariflfe.  At  first  they  always  are ;  but  in  the  end  prices  are 
less  under  a  system  of  protection  than  they  are  when  fixed  by  foreign, 
producers. 

Iron,  steel,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  unquestionably  lower  than, 
if  they  were  unprotected.  Take  the  tariff  off  those  articles  and  they 
would  be  cheaper  for  a  time,  so  cheap  that  our  mills  could  only  run  at 
a  loss  and  soon  would  stop.  Then  prices  -would  go  up  and  stiU  up,  for 
even  firee-traders  believe  in  "  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear."  If  our 
mills  have  not  rusted  out  and  our  artisans  lost  their  cunning,  high  prices- 
will  stimulate  the  restarting  of  the  mills;  but' an  immediate  drop  in  the 
market  will  silence  them  and  ruin  their  owners.  We  need  the  tariff, 
therefore,  as  a  governor,  literally  as  a  protector,  not  as  a  tax  nor  an  in- 
creaser  of  prices  under  normal  and  honest  conditions. 

— E.  B.  Tayloh,  Record,  ( 
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TariflT  a  tax— Is  tbe  dnty  added  to  tlie  cost  ? 

Wo.  973. — This  is  the  point  that  is  pressed  by  the  free-traders  more 
than  anj;  other.  One  J.  S.  Moore  has  been  -writing  letters  specially  on 
this  subject  for  Western  consumption,  and  his  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished, I  think,  in  every  Democratic  and  free-trade  paper  in  the  West. 
He  makes  a  long  list  of  the  articles  under  a,  startling  heading  something 
like  this:  "What  the  farmers  pay  under  protection."  Some  papers 
change  the  heading  and  it  reads,  '  Republican  robberies  of  the  farmer." 
This  man  Moore  picks  out  all  the  items  that  are  on  the  dutiable  list,  and 
in  which  farmers  are  in  any  way  interested,  places  the  rate  of  duty  op- 
posite, and  the  amount  of  duty  is  claimed  to  be  the  amount  that  is  levied 
upon  the  farmer  and  that  he  must  pay  in  addition  to  the  original  value 
of  the  article.  It  is  the  old  free-trade  claim,  a  thousand  times  completely 
refuted,  that  the  duty  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  article  is  selling  for ;  it  may 
be  selling  for  less  than  the  rate  of  duty,  even,  or  within  a  trifle  of  that 
rate,  the  charge  is  made  just  as  vigorously. 

— Hbndebson,  Iowa,  Record,  3683. 

Tarifi'a  tax— Example  in  salt. 

JTo.  974. — Before  the  policy  of  protection  was  adopted  the  price  of 
salt  ranged  in  the  vicinity  of  40  cents  per  bushel.  To-day  it  is  sold  at 
less  than  8  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

If  the  tariflF  tax  has  been  added  to  the  price  of  the  salt  itself,  will  some 
gentleman  upon  the  other  side — some  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — tell  this  House  by  what  arithmetical  calculation 
the  addition  of  4J  cents,  the  tax  on  a  bushel  of  salt,  to  40  cents,  the  price 
loefore  the  present  tariff  was  adopted,  can  be  made  to  equal  8  cents? 

The  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  discovery  of  fresh  deposits  of  salt  in  one  place 
after  another  in  this  country,  the  improved  methods  of  production,  and 
constant,  ever-growing  desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  increase 
the  supply,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  price  down  to  such  a 
figure  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  oppression. 

— Bbldbn,  Record,  4202. 
Tarifi'a  tax— Example  in  salt. 

BTo.  975. — But  is  the  tariff  paid  by  the  consumer  ?  I  claim  that  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  shipper  pays  tax 
upon  the  salt  which  he  sells  in  the  American  market  in  order  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  market.  That  this  is  true  seems  to  be 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  the  salt  manufacturer  of  Syracuse, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords,  sells  his  product  so  near 
its  actual  cost  that  he  really  loses  the  interest  on  his  entire  investment 
instead  of  making  a  profit. 

There  was  manufactured  at  Syracuse  last  year  over  6,000,000  bushels  ol 
salt,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  7.84  cents  per  bushel,  making  the 
price,  after  the  passage  of  this  bill— if  the  President  is  correct— 3.84  cents 
per  bushel.    What  nonsense ! 

In  this  connection  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  amount  of  tax  paid  upon 
a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  is  really  borne  by  the  consumer,  it  would  follow 
that  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tax  would  accrue  in  part  to  the  owner 
of  the  salt  works.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  price  of  salt  per  pound 
would  have  increased  since  the  tariff  was  adopted. 

— Belden,  Record,  4202. 
Tarifi"  a  tax  added  to  tlie  article. 

Jfo.  976. — The  central  thought  here  is  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax,  that 
it  is  added  to  the  article  and  paid  by  the  consumer  without  any  return- 
ing benefit,  that  the  consumer  pays  this  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  that  this  is  inequitable. 
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Sir,  this  is  too  narrow  a  statement  of  the  proposition.  It  avoids  the 
maip  issue  in  this  contention.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  duty 
is  added  to  the  price,  but  whether  the  article  in  our  market  actually 
costs  the  consumer  more  than  he  would  have  paid  had  no  protection, 
been  given  to  the  American  competing  industry.  In  other  words,  has 
protection,  tested  by  its  results,  increased  the  price  of  the  protected  ar- 
ticle ?  This  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  "  dry  husks  of  theory,'" 
but  by  living  facts  furnished  by  our  experience.  It  is  within  our  knowl- 
edge, it  is  undisputed  history,  that  every  protected  article  made  by  cur 
people  in  quantities  approximating  our  home  demand  has  gone  steadily 
down  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  protective  policy. 

I  could  demonstrate  this  by  the  statistics  of  a  hundred  industries,  but 
a  few  notable  examples  must  answer.  Saginaw  salt  sold  in  1866  for 
$1.80,  and  sells  to-day  for  58  cents  per  barrel.  The  currency  price  for  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  in  1867  was  1166;  to-day  it  commands  but  f  31.50,  and 
has  sold  as  low  as  $28.  In  1875,  when  our  plate-glass  industry  became  a 
competitive  one,  plate-glass  was  worth  98  cents  a  foot,  and  now  it  sells 
at  33  cents.  A  large  plate,  then  costing  |105,  can  be  bought  to-dav  for 
$31.50.  Pig-iron  found  its  lowest  level  under  a  free-trade  tariff  at  131.18 
per  ton,  while  under  protection  it  can  be  had  at  $18.  Pottery  has  gone 
down  one-half  under  protection.  I  need  not  particularize  further. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  twenty  years  a  steady  cheapening  of  the 
factory  product  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds  of  textiles,  of 
shoes,  of  furniture,  household  goods,  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron,  of 
glassware,  of  tools,  and  of  machinery. 

— Browne,  Indiana,  3530. 
Tiiriif  not  a  tax. 

Wo.  977. — The  history  of  the  silk  industry  and  of  the  soda-ash  in- 
dustry of  America  tell  the  same  story.  Prior  to  1884  we  imported  all  our 
soda-ash  at  an  average  cost  of  |48  per  ton.  A  duty  of  |5  was  imposed 
and  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  became  an  American  industry  and  the 
prices  fell  as  low  as  $28  per  ton,  and  I  think  recently  it  has  been  much 
lower  than  that.  The  fact  that  calicoes,  blankets,  and  other  goods  can 
be  and  have  been  bought  in  this  country  for  less  than  the  tariff  duty 
proves  that  the  protective  tariff  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  pro- 
tected article.  Goods  were  never  cheaper  than  now.  The  decline  in 
the  price  of  salt  and  other  protected  articles  has  long  since  exploded  the 
false  theories  of  economic  books  that  a  protective  duty  increases  the 
price  of  the  article. 

— Yaedi/KY,  Record,  4142. 
Tariff  not  a  tax. 

No.  978. — But,  says  the  President,  the  tariff  raises  the  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  precisely  the  sums  paid  for  such  duties,  or  in  other  words, 
a  duty  is  a  tex  paid  bjr  the  purchaser,  and  yet  he  may  examine  the  en- 
tire list  of  the  industries  of^  this  country,  encouraged  and  sustained  by 
the  protective  tariff,  and  not  one  can  be  found  justifying  his  proposition, 
except  sugar,  and  that  only  because  up  to  now,  for  climatic  reasons,  com- 
petition has  not  done  its  perfect  work.  I  assert  the  very  contrary,  that 
even  "  the  present  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical "  tariff  laws  have 
decreased  to  the  consumer  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  protected  in- 
dustries, other  than  sugar,  by  more  than  25  per. cent,  since  they  have 
been  in  force,  and  if  I  had  time  could  bring  forward  to  its  support  hun- 
dreds of  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  our  tariff,  that  is  a  duty  of  about  58  per 
cent.,  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  increased  enormon?ly  in  this  country, 
employing  thousands  of  men  at  good  wages,  and  yet  you  can  buy  a  foot 
of  plate-glass  to-day  for  $1  which  cost  $2.50  in  1860. 

—Senator  Frye,  Record,  655. 
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TarifT  not  a  tax. 

]Vo.  979. — I  see  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  in  the  Hou^e, 
and  let  me  illustrate  the  matter  as  far  as  his  State  is  concerned.  Say  the 
State  of  Texas  has  a  popnlation  of  2,000,000,  and  that  they  consume  in  a 
year  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  A  tax  or  tariflF  of  $2  a  barrel  on  that  flour, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article ;  but  in  that  re- 
spect let  me  say  that  they  would  be  wrong.  Just  as  soon  as  the  tariff  of 
$2  a  barrel  on  flour  was  imposed  the  millers  would  go  down  into  that 
State  and  establish  there  what  Texas  does  not  now  have,  a  milling  in- 
dustry, and  the  competition  would  be  so  great  that  the  result  would  be 
that  the  people  of  Texas,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  $2  a  barrel,  would 
be  able  to  purchase  their  flour  just  as  cheap  as  they  did  before. 

— White,  Indiana,  Record,  5503. 

Tariff  not  a  tax— The    President  must  stand  convicted 
before  tlie  people.  , 

]Vo.  980. — But  we  are  told  by  the  PreBldent — 

"  That  our  present  tariff  laws  are  vicious  and  inequitable,  and  that  the 
primary  and  plain  effect  is  to  raise  the  pri^e  to  consumers  of  all  articles 
imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  .such 
duties." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  has  been  refuted  so  many  times  that  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  further  discuss  the  question.  There  is  scarcely 
an  article  that  can  be  named  that  the  foreign  producer  does  not  himself 
have  to  stand  more  or  less  of  the  duty  levied  by  our  Government  by  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  his  commodity.  The  duty  on  a  square  j^ard  of 
calico  is  4J  cents,  which  is  more  than  the  wholesale  price  for  prints  in 
our  country  to-day. 

— Bbbweb,  Record,  3607. 

Tariff  not  a  tax— Soda-ash. 

Hio.  981. — Take  soda-ash.  We  use  it  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
manufecture  of  glass,  soda,  and  for  bleaching  purposes.  Six  years  ago  we 
imported  all  we  used  and  paid  $48  a  ton.  A  duty  was  laid  on  it  of  one- 
quarter  cent  a  pound.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  English  capital 
was  induced  to  come  to  Syracuse,  unite  with  an  equal  amount  there, 
erect  an  immense  factory,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  short 
time  since.  The  product  of  the  mill  was  150  tons  daily,  requiring  for 
its  production  30O  tons  of  lime  rock,  300  tons  of  salt,  300  tons  of  coal,  and 
5  tons  of  ammonia ;  all,  while  in  the  earth,  of  little  value,  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  manufactured  product  being  labor.  This  concern  em- 
ploys directly  750  men ;  wages  average  $1.75  a  day,  while  the  English 
wages  in  the  same  business  average  a  little  less  than  a  dollar.  How 
about  the  price  ?  During  the  first  quarter  of  their  operations  in  1884  the 
price  fell  to  $45  a  ton ;  the  second  quarter  to  $36,  while  in  the  last  in- 
voice I  saw,  only  a  month  or  two  since,  it  was  a  shade  less  than  $30.  But 
why  pursue  this  further?  Ten  thousand  such  witnesses  might  be  sum- 
moned and  testify  as  clearly  and  convincingly  as  these,  and  then  the 
free-trader,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  championing  his 
cause,  would  still  insist  that  a  duty  was  a  tax  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  not,  and  how  does  a  protective  tariff  de- 
crease the  price  to  consumers  ? 

—Senator  Fryb,  Hecord,  655. 
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Tariff  not  a  tax— Wliy  7 

IVo.  983. — I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  but  by  the 
logic  of  facts,  this  assumption  is  shown  to  be  incorrect.  These  facts  may 
for  convenience  be  grouped  into  three  classes : 

First.  Every  article  the  manufacture  of -which  has  been  developed 
under  protection  in  the  United  States,  can  be  purchased  for  a  less  price 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Second.  Such  articles  can  be  purchased  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  this 
country  than  they  can  be  in  any  civilized  country  where  protection  is  not 
the  rule. 

Third.  Many  articles  sell  in  this  country  for  an  amount  equa.1  to,  or 
nearly  equal  to,  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

The  first  proposition  is  so  clearly  established  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  a  Western  town  and  so  well  detaQed  in  a  Western  newspaper, 
that  I  quote  the  article  entire: 

''  A  farmer  in  good  circumstances  walked  into  a  general  store,  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  small  country  towns,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a 
young  man  aged  twenty-four  years.  The  farmer  said  to  ttie  merchant, 
'I  want  to  bay  a  set  of  crockery  ware  for  my  son,  who  is  just  married  and 
about  to  commence  housekeeping.    Give  me  a  plain  white  set.' 

"  The  merchant  promptly  set  out  the  articles,  and,  on  being  asked, 
stated  the  price,  and  made  out  the  bill.  The  old  farmer  pulled  out  his 
long  leather  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  an  old  yellow  paper  said, 
'  Here  is  the  bill  of  crockery  I  bought  from  jrou  in  1859,  when.  I  was  first 
married.  There  are  the  same  number  of  pieces ;  these  are  better  than 
I  got,  and  the  price  is  less  than  half  as  much.  Where  did  mine  come 
from,  and  where  are  these  made  ? ' 

The  merchant  answered,  "  Yours  came  from  England ;  these  are  made 
in  this  country."    "Is  there  a  duty  levied  on  crockery  ware?"  said  the' 
farmer.    "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  the  duty  on  this  kind  of 
ware  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  value." 

"But,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  have  just  read  the  President's  message; 
here  it  is.    He  says : 

" '  But  our  present  tariff  laws— the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical 
source  of  unnecessary  taxation — ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws  have  the  primary  arid  plain  effect  of  raising  the 
price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  precisely 
the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.' 

"And  then  he  adds : 

" '  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  who  buy  domestic  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this 
duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.' 

"  'This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  as  to  crockery  ware.  The  President  must 
be  mistaken  in  that  conclusion.' 

"'Besides  that,' said  the  farmer, 'here  are  the  bills  I  paid  you  for 
window-glass  and  paints  for  my  house  and  for  the  one  I  have  just  built 
for  my  boy,  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  have  to  pay  half  as  much  now  as  I 
did  in  1859,  and  I  see  there  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  these  articles.  What 
makes  them  so  much  cheaper,  when  the  President  says  the  duty  is  a  tax?' 

"  The  merchant  replied, '  It  does  look  like  the  President  had  made  a 
mistake  in  that  statement,  don't  it?  '" 

(See  also  N6.  28, 158.) 

— Peters,  Eecord,  4715. 
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'S'arifi'— Classes  of  aatiable  goods— Present  tariff. 

IS'o.  983.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  governmental 
receipts  from  imports  amounted  to  $^217,225,163 ;  of  this  sum  over  four- 
iflftha,  or  $176,802,633.48,  came  from  ten  classes  of  articles.  The  ten  al' 
luded  to  are  as  follows: 

-^ogar ;...  $38,016,684  34 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. 35,629,534  13 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 20,713,233  89 

;Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 15,540,300  70 

■Cotton  manufactures 11,710,719  88 

-Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc 9,497,981  74 

Tohaeco..-. .„ 9,127,758  26 

Wines  and  liquors 7,402,242  82 

Ohemicals,  drugs,  etc 4,654,165  24 

'Glass  and  glassware 4,510,312  48 

Total „ ; $176,802,733  48 

After  these  ten  classes  have  paid  the  sum  above,  the  remaining  fifth  is 
'Collected  from  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6831. 

~Xariff  compromise  oi*  1833— Jackson  and  Clay. 

BTo.  S84. — The  epoch  of  nullification,  however,  was  approaching,  and 
_yet  tbe  message  of  President  Jackson,  of  December  4, 1832,  contained 
this  remarkable  admission : 

"  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
'  ness,  unequaled  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  so  creditable  to  the  practical  merits 
-of  protection,  a  year  later,  while  General  Jackson  wanted  to  hang  some 
»of  the  nuUifiers,  being  himself  conspicuously  on  record  in  favor  of  pro- 
"tective  tariffs,  he  yet  wanted  a  "judicious"  olive-branch  of  some  con- 
"icession  to  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  throes  of  incipient  hostility  to 
the  Cnion,  and  whose  nullifying  State  ordinance,  though  passed,  was 
^suspended  for  a  brief  time  at  the  solicitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  tariiff  in  some  latitudes  was  denounced  by  epithets  and  with  as  many 
•Tmfrien'dly  adjectives  as  those  now  scattered  broadcast  by  the  present 
.Administration,  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
;I833  were  supporters  of  General  Jackson  and  eager  to  pass  the  force  bill 
-^sked  for.  , 

Under  these  circumstances  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  enacted, 
to  which  Henry  Clay  gave  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  with  the  dis- 
tinct announcement  that  if  the  law  proved  insufficient  Congress  could 
sat  any  time  amend  it.  This  compromise,  for  the  moment,  preserved 
existing  protection,  but  retreated  on  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
'■of  any  excess  of  duties  above  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  until  1842.  The 
reductions  proved  calamitous;  and  seldom  has  the  whole  country  suf- 
iered  more  severely  than  from  1§37  until  it  righted  itself  by  the  political 
.revolution  of  1840.' 

— Senator  Mokkill,  Record,  3018. 

Tariff— Cost  to  tlie  people. 

Wo.  985.— This  robber  tariff  is  collected  only  on  a  portion  of  the 
-articles  imported  from  foreign  countries.  About  $233,000,000  was  im- 
ported last  year  upon  which  there  was  no  duty.  About  $425,000,000  paid 
••duties  amounting  to  about  $214,000,000.  We  have  60,000,000  of  people, 
■and  this  gives  an  average  of  $3.56  for  each  person ;  but  this  includes 
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duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles  which  the  farmer  and  laboring  msass 
does  not  use.  The  devotees  of  fashion  who  imitate  the  Eaglish  snob,  aur?! 
punish  the  body  for  dear  fashion's  sake,  rather  than  comfort  it,  who  wear- 
diamonds,  and  silks,  and  broadcloth,  who  smoke  imported  cigars  and? 
drink  imported  bourbon  and  fancy  wines,  who  own  tapestri^  carpets^, 
and  who  adorn  themselves  with  fine  laces,  kid  gloves,  and  flashy  jewelrv. 
These  are  the  ones  who  pay  over  1100,000,000  of  this  $214,000',000-.   Take- 
off $60,000,000  on  account  of  sugar  and  molasses  and  $4,000,000*  on  ac- 
count of  rice,  all  of  which  the  Milis  bill  proposes  to  continue  to  tax,  and 
it  leaves  but  $50,000,000  to  be  divided  among  60,000,000  people,  or  about 
83  cents  for  each  person.    If,  then,  tariff  be  a  tax,  and  adds  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  masses  of  the  people  pay  at  the  ■ 
rate  of  83  cents  per  annum  each  to  the  support  of  this  great  an(S  niagnifi- 
cent  Government  of  ours.    And  this  is  the  extent  of  the  robbery  ©ver  - 
which  so  many  crocodile  tears  have  been  poured  out  in  high  and  low 
places.    This  is  the  pretended  cause  of  the  lachrymal  exudations  that 
have  deluged  White  House  and  Capitol. 

One  day's  abstention  by  Democratic  gullets,  from  the  the  consumption 
of  Democratic  whisky  alone,  would  more  than  cancel  the  annual  charge.. 

— Petbbs,  Eecord,  4715. 

Tariff  discussions— Wbere  it  will  Iinrt  the  Democracjr. 

Jfo.  986. — It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  its  agitation  may  ad- 
vance or  retard  the  march  to  victory  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
However  certain  some  of  my  political  associates  may  feel  of  canrying; 
every  Southern  State,  those  alone  are  inadequate  to  success.  And  which 
of  the  Northern  States  is  likely  to  accept  tne  new  dispensation  ?  I  am 
fully  conscious  I  should  speak  plainly  and  utter  my  fears  even  in  the ' 
presence  of  our  political  opponents. 

Take  the  four  great  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and ' 
Pennsylvania.  The  census  shows  that  more  than  1,100,000  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  manu&ctures  in  these  four  great  Commonwealths.  The  election, 
returns  show  that  the  Democratic  votes  in  those  States  are  but  little  in  ex- 
cess of  that  number.  Do  gentlemen  believe  deprivation  of  employinent 
or  reduction  of  w&ges  is  a  potent  factor  in  winning  the  support  of  these 
people,  and  especially  when  the  Republican  organization,  aroused  by  Be- 
publican  orators,  backed  by  a  powerful  press,  sustained  by  ample  means,,,, 
will  thunder  in  their  ears  by  day  and  by  night  the  too-plausible  charge- 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their  distress? 

— Eandall,  May  ft,  1886. 

Tai'iflT— Does  tlie  consmner  pay  tlie  dnty? 

]Vo.  987. — It  is  not  true  that  a  protective  duty  enhances  by  so-  mucliB' 
the  price  of  the  article.  It  is  not  true  that  the  duty  on  the  fea-eigifc 
product  raises  by  so  much  the  whole  volume  of  the  competing  domestic 
product ;  and  in  support  of  this  denial  I  can  summon  as  unimpeachable 
witnesses  every  established  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Unitedl  States. 
Call  the  roll  of  your  industries,  your  iron,  steel,  glass,  pottery,  the  wholes 
array  of  American  industries,  and  they'  will  bear  concurrent  testinaony 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  which  you  complain  has  been  the  means  of" 
reducing  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer.  I  challenge  any- 
man  to  name  the  product  of  a  single  well-established  American  industry 
that  cannot  be  bought  cheaper  to-day  under  our  protective  system  than 
during  any  period  of  our  history  under  free  trade  or  a  tariff  for  revenue- 
only. 

Take  as  an  illustration  our  steel-railway  industry,  and  let  ns  see  if  the? 
theory  of  the  President  is  correct.    The  first  Bessemer-steel  rail  made  inn 
this  country  was  in  1865.    At  that  time  there  was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
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on  the  foreign  product,  which  continued  until  January,!,  1871,  when  the 
act  of  Congress  went  into  effect  which  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  $28  a 
ton.  In  1867  steel  rails  were  selling  in  the  American  market  for  |166  a 
ton  in  currency,  or  $138  in  gold.  In  1870  the  price  had  fallen  to  1106.75, 
when  the  duty  of  ^28  was  impoged.  Now,  if  the  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  correct,  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  $28  would  have  had  the 
eflfect  of  advancing  the  price  by  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  $106  75  a 
ton  to  $134.75.  But  what  in  fact  was  the  result  ?  Under  the  stimulatinsr 
effect  of  this  protection  the  product  of  our  steel-rail  mills  rose  from  2,277" 
tons  in  1867  to  2,101,904  tons  in  1887,  giving  investment  to  millions  of 
capital  and  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  while  the  price  went 
down  from  $166  a  ton  in  1867  to  $31.50  in  March  1888.  In  the  light  of 
this  example  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  the  duty  enhances  th& 
cost  and  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  consumer? 

— BuKEOws,  Eecord,  3450. 

Tariff— Docts  the  consnmer  pay  the  dnty? 

BCo.  988. — Take  the  case  of  ''  blanketa,"  to  which  the  chairman  al- 
luded. A  pair  of  5-pound  blankets  were  recently  imjjorted  at  the  lowest- 
possible  cost.    The  statement  of  the  cost,  duty  paid,  is  as  follows : 

Cost  in  England  at  wholesale ". $4  45' 

Duty 4  25 

Customs  fees 65- 

Total 9  35- 

If  the  theory  is  true,  these  blankets  ought  to  sell  for  $9.35  a  pair ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  American  blankets  of  precisely  the  same  weight  and 
quality  were  selling  at  that  time  for  $5.20.  What  becomes  of  the  theory 
that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  ?    [Applause.] 

But  a  more  forcible  illustration,  if  possible,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
President's  theory  is  found  in  the  history  of  a  recently  established  in- 
dustry in  his  own  state.  Previous  to  1884  there  was  not  a  pound  of  soda- 
ash  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We  consume  annually  175,000 
tons  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  American  products.  Previous 
to  1884  we  imported  every  ppund  of  it  at  an  average  cost  of  $48  a  ton» 
A  duty  of  $5  was  imposed,  and  the  Solva^  Process  Company  was  organ- 
ized at  Syracuse,  the  only  one  on  this  hemisphere,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons  annually.  It  commenced  manufacturing 
soda-ash  in  January,  1884.  How  has  it  affected  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity ?  Was  the  duty  of  $5  added  to  the  $48,  advancing  th6  cost  to- 
$53  a  ton  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  fel>  in  the  American  market  as  low  as 
$28  a  ton  in  three  years,  a  saving  to  the  people  annually  of  $20  a  ton  on. 
the  entire  consumption  of  the  175,000  tons,  or  $3,500,000. 

— BcREOWS,  Eecord,  3450. 

Tariff  duties,  who  pay  them— Evidence. 

STo.  989. — On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  importer  or  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty  the  fact  that  many  articles  of  the  same  quality  sell 
at  the  same  price  in  England  and  the  United  States  shows  that  the  con- 
sumer suffers  nothing.  But  even  if  the  price  in  some  instances  is  some- 
what enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  American  labor  so  far  exceed* 
the  purchasing  power  of  European  labor  that  the  advantage  is  largely  Iq 
favor  of  the  former.  ,  „       -    . 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance  of  Canada,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  last  month  on  the 
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fiaheries  treaty  which  he  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  this  country, 
congratulated  Canada  on  the  prospects  of  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill, 
^nd  in  referring  io  it  used  the  following  language : 

"  Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  the  amendments  will 
be  still  more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  securing  the  free  admission  of  our 
lumber,  upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  11,315,450. 
On  copper  ore,  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid — 
to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  -honorable  gentleman  opposite  more 
•correctly— $96,945.  On  salt,  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered 
free  by  the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case 
from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  in- 
•eluded  amongst  vegetables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  term  '  vegetables  not  specially  enumerated '  will  not  ex- 
■clude  potatoes." 

The  statement  of  Sir  Charles  is  that  "  we  " — the  Canadian  importer-* 
paid  the  duty,  and  not  the  American  consumer.  His  Democratic  friends 
here,  from  whom  he  hopes  so  much — for  Canada — maintain  just  the  re- 
verse. — Hauqbn,  Record,  4237. 

TariflT— Eulogy  ot. 

No.  990. — The  history  of  the  past,  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, compel  me  to  stand  by  the  protective  system,  because  alniost  all  it 
protects  is  labor.  It  has  put  a  surplus  into  the  Treasury  that  was  empty 
and  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  It  knows  no  trust  unless  it  be 
•that  of  labor.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  liquidating  more  than  half 
'of  the  national  debt,  as  well  as  liquidating  national  obligations  to  the 
pensioners  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000. 
It  has  aided  in  the  construction  of  three  transcontinental  railway  lines 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
■ence,  and  is  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men of  this  nation.  It  may  be  reverently  regarded  as  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  that  guided  this  young  Republic  through 
a  wilderness  of  difficulties  and  placed  it  on  the  pinnacle  of  almost  earthly 
glory.  If  the  bilL  under  consideration  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  forced 
■upon  the  country  against  the  solemn  protest  of  the  great  majority  of  its 
vfarmers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers.    [Applause.] 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4004. 

'Tariff— Free-list  nnder  low  tarifi*  and  tlie  present  tariff. 

JTo.  991. — Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 
1854  the  number  of  classes  of  articles  dutiable  numbered  three  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  there  were  on  the  free-list  but  twenty -eight,  the  import- 
ations of  the  latter  being  valued  at  $25,580,000.  That  was  under  the  oper- 
.ations  of  the  tariff  of  1846./  Last  year  the  imports  of  articles  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  were  valued  at  over  $233,000,000,  more  than  $200,000,000 
greater  than  came  in  free  of  duty  in  the  halcyon  days  when  the  country 
was  struggling  under  the  tariff  of  1846 — an  enactment  approaching  free 
'trade,  adopted  at  the  time  Great  Britain  embraced  that  theory. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6831. 

Tariff  "  for  revenue  only  "—Results  of. 

Jfo.  993. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  we  will  never  again  have  a  "tariff 
rfor  revenue  only "  in  force  in  this  country.  We  have  tried  it  several 
times,  to  our  sorrow.  We  tried  it  from  1846  to  1861  to  our  detriment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  remember  those  days  ?  They  were  days  of  trou- 
ble, anxiety,  ruin,  panic,  and  bankruptcy.  I  know,  sir,  you  truly  hope 
that  those  hard  times  "  will  come  not  again  around  our  cabin  doors." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  remember  the  incidents,  the  condition  of  affairs 
during  a  portion  of  that  gloomy  period  of  our  history.  My  first  impres- 
sions of  public  affairs,  of  political  matters,  were  formed  then.  My  mies 
had  fallen  unto  me  in  a  land,  a  State,  rich  in  soU,  lovely  in  climate, 
abounding  in  minerals,  as  fair  a  heritage  as  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
children  of  men.  I  wondered  why  Virginia,  "  in  the  race  of  life,"  had 
been  surpassed  by  other  sections  of  my  country  not  so  highly  favored  by 
nature.  Before  I  had  traveled  far  on  the  pathway  of  my  manhood  I 
found  the  cause.  It  left  its  imprints  everywhere,  it  poisoaed  everything. 
It  was  slavery,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  order  that  slavery  might  live. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  never  had  •'  a  tariff-for-revenue,"  free-trade  party  in 
this  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  cotton-gin  led  the  owners  of  slaves 
10  believe  that  in  raising  cotton  slavery  could  be  made  profitable.  The 
idea  was  to  make  large  profits  by  importing  such  articles  as  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery  required  free  of  duty,  and  selling  cotton  raised  with  cheap 
slave  labor  at  high  prices.  Down  to  that  time  the  statesmen  of  the 
South  had  been  protectionists,  John  C.  Calhoun  at  their  head.  But 
the  alluring  grandei;ir  of  the  political  Utopia  I  have  mentioned  was  irre- 
sistible. The  structure  they  had  helped  to  raise  was  destroyed  by  their 
«wn  hands. 

The  protective-tariff  system  existing  previous  to  and  during  1828  was 
:attacked  and  overthrown.  It  was  the  declaration  of  war  between  slav- 
•ery  and  free  labor.  The  result  we  know  and  see  and  feel.  Thank  God, 
■the  foot  of  slavery  will  never  again  desecrate  the  soil  of  the  Union. 
[Applause.]  Now  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  labor  of  cheap  foreign  slavery 
does  not  render  useless  the  liberty  and  freedom  so  won. 

— Gopp,  Record,  3614. 

Tariff— Oarfield's  opinion. 

Ho-  993. — In  reference  to  our  custom  laws  a  policy  should  be  pursued 
which  will  bring  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  and  will  enable  the  labor  and 
•capital  employed  in  our  great  industries  to  compete  fairly  in  our  own 
markets  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign  producers.  We  legislate 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  for  the  whole  world,  and  it 
is  our  glory  that  the  American  laborer  is  more  intelligent  and  better  paid 
than  his  foreign  competitor.  Our  country  cannot  be  independent  unless 
its  people,  with  their  abundant  natural  resources,  possess  the  requisite 
skill  at  any  time  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  produce  all  the  necessary  implements  of  labor.  It  was 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Government  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  not  by  standing  armies  alone,  but  by  raising  among 
the  people  a  greater  army  of  artisans,  whose  intelligence  and  skill  should 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  nation. 

—James  A.  Garfield's  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1880. 

Tariff  gives  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

No.  994.— Why,  take  this  very  question  of  soda-ash,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  In  1881  we  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
Tou  say  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost.  We  imposed  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on 
aodarash,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  We  commenced  the  manufacture  oi 
that  chemical  product  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  went  down 
from  $48  to  $22  in  less  than  three  years.  What,  then,  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost  ?  Before  we  had  that  product  in  the 
United  States  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers,  who  could 
levy  tribute  upon  us  at  their  will;  but  the  moment  that  we  protected  the 
industry  we  built  it  up  in  the '  United  States  and  reduced  the  price  one- 
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half,  and  are  holding  it  there  today  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
This  is  only  a  single  instance ;  but  the  principle  prevails  all  through  the 
catalogue. 

— BuBBOws,  Record,  6334. 
Tariff  laws— Benefits  conferred. 

TSo.  993. — And  thia  brings  me  to  the  most  important  benefits  con- 
ferred by  our  tariflf  laws;  that  the  result  is  not  only  to  diversify  our  in- ' 
dustries  but  to  secure  to  laborers  employed  in  manufactories  higher 
wages  and  better  surrouudings  and  advantages  than  are  enjoyed  by 
laboring  men  in  similar  employment  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Presi* 
dent  does  not  overlook  this,  for  he  says: 

"  It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures- 
resulting  from  the  present  tarifi'  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages 
may  be  paid  to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than  aro 
paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe." 

He  says  he  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  argument,  that  our  labor  is 
honorable,  that  it  should  not  be  measured  by  that  of  any  country  le=i3 
favored.  This  is  all  very  true,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his 
message.  He  says  of  such  workingmen,  they  are  only  one-seventh  rif 
our  laboring  population,  that  these,  too,  have  their  own  wants  and  their 
families  to  supply,  that  the  articles  made  here  can  be  bought  so  much 
cheaper  abroad,  and  we  must  consider  that  the  tax  falls  upon  all  alike ; 
bnt  he  says  he  will  think  of  the  workingpian  when  he  lowers  the  duty,, 
and  hopes  the  manufacturer  will  not  reduce  his  pay.  This  is  very  much 
like  the  speech  he  makes  to  many  an  eager  applicant  for  office  whom  h& 
cannot  appoint.  He  consoles  the  workingmen  very  much  as  he  does  th* 
wool-grower,  that,  after  all,  he  must  buy  his  clothing,  and  he  could  bur 
cheaper  if  he  would  work  at  less  wages  and  make  his  cloth  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  duty  free.  He  closes' his  consolation  to  the  workingtnea 
with  this  benediction : 

''  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  he- 
he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article 
which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase 
in  price  which  the  tariflf  permits  the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many 
days  of  toil." 

The  workingman  is  no  doubt  overwhelmed  with  this  logic;  but  h9 
might  answer :  ''  I  am,  it  is  true,  only  one  to  seven  employed  in  other 
labor,  but  their  wages  do  not  compete  with  pauper  labor.  They  are  fixed 
at  American  rates,  in  competition  with  other  Americans  in  the  same 
trade,  witb  American  ideas  and  wants.  I  went  into  the  factory  here  to 
compete  with  Europeans  in  establishing  a  new  industry  under  a  law 
which  gave  an  advantage  or  protection  to'  home  industry.  I  thought  i& 
was  right  and  patriotic.  I  have  received  fair  wages,  have  learned  the 
business  and  am  content  with  it,  and  have  saved  a  little,  but  not  much. 
A  benevolent  and  beneficent  President  thinks  this  is  all  wrong,  that  I 
must  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  work  as  cheaply, 
that  otherwise  I  am  robbing  all  the  rest  of  the  laboring  people  of  thia 
country ;  so  I  must  either  go  back  to  the  farm  or  take  such  wages  and 
living  as  have  driven  every  year  a  half  million  of  people  from  Europe  to 
our  shores." 

The  treatment  of  this  question  by  the  President,  as  it  aflfects  the  work- 
ingman, is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  He  assumes  that  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  of  food  and  clothing,  is  higher  here  than  in  Europe.  This  i* 
not  true.  Food  of  every  kind,  except  sugar,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  any 
market  in  Europe.  This  is  shown  by  prices  current  and  is  proved  by  the 
vast  export  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  to  every  commercial 
port  in  Europe.    Clothing  worn  by  workingmen,  including  blankets,  is 
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gold  here  at  prices  as  low  as  in  London  or  Liverpool.  It  is  only  on  the 
expensive  grades  of  cloth  and  clothing  that  the  cost  in  England  and  Bel- 
gium is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
of  laboring  men  is  confessedly  better  and  greater  here  than  in  Europe. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  in  some  industries  much  higher.  The  President 
does  not  dispute  this,  but  appeals  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  been 
represented  as  a  robber,  a  conspirator,  and  extortioner,  not  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  workingman,  but  to  pay  him  out  of  ''  surplus  profits  " — 
profits  very  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger — profits  yielding 
■on  the  average  less  than  fegal  interest  on  money. 

What  workingman  does  not  feel  that  this  is  sheer  mockery  and  that 
the  inevitable  result  is  to  reduce  his  wages  by  inviting  a  close  competi- 
tion with  pauper  labor  ?  Ha  must  share  the  fate  of  his  employer  and 
divide  with  him  the  loss.  The  all-sufficient  answer  to  the  President  is 
that  the  American  laborer  does  not  travel  eastward  across  the  ocean  to 
better  his  condition,  but  the  European  laborer  comes  to  America,  where 
labor  is  respected  and  the  laborer  is  better  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia.  Whether  this  shall  continue  to  be  true 
depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  supporting  or  repealing  this  pro- 
tective policv. 

(See  also  No.  1234.) 

— Senator  Sherman,  Kecord,  204. 

Tariff  law  not  a  war  tax— It  was    sigaed  by    President 
Bnclianan.  ^ 

ISo.  996. — The  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  seem  to 
take  particular  pains  in  speaking  of  the  tariff  to  denounce  it  as  a  war 
tax.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tariff  law  was  not  passed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  signed  by  President  Buchanan  before  the  war.  Its 
■object  was  to  restore  the  protective  policy  of  the  nation,  and  the  duties 
were  not  laid  in  expectation  of  war,  but  were  such  as  were  then  thought 
necessary  to  protect  and  maintain  American  Industrie^  and  fairly  re- 
ward American  labor.  It  is  true  that  duties  were  inereased  during  the 
war  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  since  the  war 
corresponding  reductions  have  been  made  in  both  customs  duties  and 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  RepubUcan  party,  we 
are  ready  to  join  in  any  fair  and  honest  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  we  in- 
sist that  such  revision  shall  be  by  the  friends  of  protection  and  not  by 
the  friends  of  free  trade;  a  revision  by  such  methods  as  will  protect 
American  industries  and  not  destroy  them ;  a  revision  that  will  relieve 
the  tax-payer  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the  laborer ;  a  revision  that 
will  protect  our  home  markets  and  not  injure  the  interests  of  our  own 

people. 

— Yakdlby,  Record,  4141. 

Tariff  laws-First  act  1789— Its  effect. 

Xo.  997.— Now,  the  first  law  passed  under  the  Constitution  of  1789 
was  a  protective-tariff  law,  which  was  signed  by  George  Washington. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  united  and  universal  demand  of  the  people 
•of  the  several  States?  It  saved  our  people  from  the  further  influx  of  the 
products  of  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World.  It  stopped  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  and  gave  home  manufactures  a  chance.  And,  sir,  from 
the  passage  of  that  tariff  act,  from  1789  down  to  1816,  this  country  bounded 
forward,  upward,  and  onward  in  material  prosperity.  But  in  1816  tariff- 
iinkering  began,  and  that  tarifl-tinkering,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  dis- 
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astrous  to  the  country  every  time  it  has  been  attempted.  We  begin  to 
hear  the  rumbling  of  bankruptcy  even  now  because  of  the  tariff-tinker- 
ing which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 

— HouK,  Eecord,  4102. 

Tariff  Iaw»— Ticions  and  inequitable. 

No.  998.— It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  to  destroy  the  "  system  of  protection ; "  to  repeal  the 
laws  under  which  our  manufacttiring  establishments  have  been  built  up  ; 
by  which  our  labor  has  found  employment  and  become  expert ;  through 
which  our  agriculturists  have  found  a  market  for  the  products  of  their 
farms,  and  by  virtue  of  wiich  we  are  strong  as  a  nation  and  prosperous 
as  a  people.  I  do  not  believe  with  President  Cleveland,  with  Mr.  Speaker 
Carlisle,  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  our  protectivie  tariff 
laws  are  "  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical."  I  am  a  protectionist,  a 
believer  in  the  system  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  I  am  for  legislating 
in  favor  of  my  country,  her  industries,  and  her  institutions,  first,  las^  all 
the  time.  I  believein  the  old  Bible  doctrine  that  "he  who  provideth 
not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel."    [Applause.] 

— Gopp,  Record,  3613. 

Tariff  legislation— Democrats  responsible. 

UO.   999. — MORRISON  TARIFF  BILL  1884  AND   1886. 

1884. — Vote  to  strike  out  enacting  clause :  Yeas,  159 ;  nays,  155. 

Of  the  159  yeas,  41  were  Democrats,  118  Republicans. 

Of  the  155  nays,  15 1  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans. 
1886. — ^Vote  consideration  of  bill :  Yeas,  140 ;  nays,  157. 

Of  the  yeas,  135  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans,  1  Greenbacker. 

Of  the  nays,  35  were  Democrats,  121  Republicans,  1  Greenbacker. 
(Forty  one  Democrats  in  1884  and  35  Democrats  in  1886  voted  for  pro- 
tection, while  for  the  Mills  bill  only  3  Democrats  had  the  courage  to  face- 
the  threats  of  a  Democratic  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  playing  party  dic- 
tator.— Ed.) 

Tariff  legislation— morrison  bill. 

No.  1000.— But  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  not  so  dangerous  for 
what  it  does  as  for  what  it  promises.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture.  It  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  trade. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Doraheimer]  uses  the  following 
language : 

''  It  has  never  been  our,  doctrine  that  taxes  should  be  levied  for  th& 
purpose  of  taking  money  from  one  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another.  The 
much-talked-of  Ohio  declaration  is  for  a '  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Government,  economically  administered.'  If  there  is 
a  Democrat  here  who  believes  that  this  bill  will  increase  the  revenue  and 
who  is  still  disposed  to  regard  the  declarations  of  his  party,  I  say  to  him, 
'  We  are  entitled  to  your  vote,  because  the  existing  tariff  is  by  your  ad-  , 
mission  far  above  the  revenue  standard.'  Let  us  take  off  one-fifth  now. 
If  that  does  not  reduce  the  revenue  we  can  take  off  more.  Some  time 
we  will  cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood.  If  20  per  cent,  will  not  re- 
duce the  revenue,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  will." 

Be  well  advised  what  you  do  ere  it  is  top  late.  Consider  what  free 
trade,  so  called,  means  to  us.  It  means  the  change  of  our  whole  system 
of  collecting  revenue.  Our  people  have  become  accustomed  to  import 
duties ;  it  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest,  safest,  and  best  method  of  taxa- 
tion r  it  causes  no  friction,  or  comparatively  little.  All  this  must  be 
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abolished,  our  internal-revenue  war  taxes  continued,  and  resort  made 
for  whatever  additional  revenue  may  be  required  to  direct  taxation  Is 
this  House  prepared  for  that  ? 

—Randall,  May  6, 188i. 
Tariff,  low— Hard  times  then. 

BTo.  1001.— I  will  read  an  extract  from  President  Buchanan's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  dated  December  8, 1857,  in  which  he  says : 

"  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich  abun- 
dance, and  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  our  country  in  its 
monetary  interests  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all  thfr 
elements  of  natural  wealth  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended,  our 
public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  diflterent  kinds  aban- 
donedf  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want." 

As  to  the  question  of  labor  in  these  halcyon  days  of  Democracy,  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  strongest  and  best  of 
laborers  were  hired  on  the  farm  in  those  days  at  $125  to  $150  per  year,, 
and  boarded  themselves,  and  the  same  class  of  hands  are  to-day  receiving- 
from  $2&0  to  $300  per  year. 

What  is  true  of  farm  laborers,  as  relates  to  increase  of  wages,  is  trufr 
also  in  all  other  branches  of  industry.  No  man  who  has  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  will  deny  that  the  laborer  of  to-day  is  paid  an  increase^ 
of  from  40  to  65  per  cent.,  according  to  occupation,  over  wlMit  he  was  paid 
m.1857  to  1860. 

— Symks,  Record,  4313. 
Tariff— Harkets  of  the  world. 

No.  1003. — We  are  told  that  if  we  remove  and  reduce  our  tariff  we- 
will  enjoy  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  were  to  sweep  away  every 
custom-house  to-day,  expunge  every  law  from  our  statutes  that  levies  a» 
tariff,  and  make  the  country  absolutely  free-trade,  does  any  one  think 
that  any  nation  or  people  would  buy  more  of  us  than  they  wanted  ?  No. 
You  would  find  that  we  had  not  increased  our  trade  with  other  nations. 
The  effect  would  be  to  break  down  our  iijdustries  and  help  those  of  other 
countries.  The  manufacturing  nations  want  to  sell,  not  to  buy.  In  tti& 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  we  bought  of  Mexico,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  British  Honduras,  and  the  twenty  governments  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  products  to  the  value  of  $172,468,526 — over 
one-fourth  of  all  our  purchases  from  the  outside  world.  In  return,  how 
much  did  we  sell  to  them  of  our  products  and  manufactures  ?  Only  $64,- 
904,479  worth — a  little  over  one-third  as  much  as  we  bought  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  our  tariff  prevented  them  from  buying  from  our 
people,  for  over  one- half  of  the  articles  we  bought  of  them  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6832. 

Tariff  nothing  to  do  with  labor. 

Bfo.  1003. — There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  stronger  point  urged 
in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  than  that  presented  by  Mr.  Mills 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  He  tells  them  that  if  an  English  shoe- 
maker makes  as  many  shoes  as  an  American  he  would  get  as  much  wages 
and  be  just  as  well  off,  and  therefore  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  labor.  It  is  the  most  striking  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
gentleman's  opening  speech.  It  is  regarded  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum]  dwelt  upon  it  and  emphasized 
it.  It  seems  almost  unanswerable,  but  party  pride  compels  to  attempt  a 
refutation.  „q„ 


I  read  f^jom  an  article  that  appears  in  the  London  Shoe  and  Leather 
Eecord  in  April,  1888,  which  has  been  investigating  the  sweating  system 
in  London.  It  is  headed  "An  inquiry  into  the  sweating  system."  The 
following  is  the  record  commissioner's  report,  accompanied  by  a  wood- 
cut of  the  shoemaker's  home : 

"  The  sweating  system  has  once  more  been  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public — this  time  with  emphasis,  and  from  an  eminence  that  has 
•drawn  the  inquiring  gaze  of  the  whole  community.  When  the  committee 
■of  the  House  of  Lords  presents  its  report — providing  it  goes  to  the  heart 
•of  the  matter — the  press  of  Europe  will  have  cause  to  wonder  that  in  a 
land  where  the  poets  and  the  favored  classes  are  never  weary  of  boasting 
of  liberty  and  wealth,  there  should  exist  a  system  of  business  which  con- 
demns men  to  a  condition  of  slavery  at  once  degrading  in  its  effects  and 
inhuman  in  its  operation.  The  analogy  between  the  white  slaves  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  negro  slaves  of  America  is  not  distant.  'Tis  true  no 
man  can  sell  the  former,  yet  circumstances  compel  them  to  sell  them- 
selves. Though  no  man  dare  place  upon  their  limbs  chains  of  iron,  yet 
an  inexorable  system  binds  them  in  fetters  as  resistless  as  iron  to  the  re- 
lentless taskmasters." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  an  English  shoemaker's  room  he 
visited : 

"  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  give  any  idea  of  what  the  room  was  like. 
It  was  a  filthy  and  wretched  den.  Here  we  found  (after  midnight)  five 
men  and  a  little  boy  still  hard  at  work  finishing.  We  were  quickly  ac- 
commodated%ith  stools  and  made  welcome,  though  I  can  scarcely  say 
that  we  felt  at  home.  Besides  the  six  workers  there  were  in  the  room  two 
women  and  two  little  girls.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  some 
iish  that  their  mother  was  cooking  for  supper  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  In  baskets  and  on  nails  were  grosses  of  boots  and  shoes, 
women's  and  children's,  ranging  in  price  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 
It  is  horrible  and  pitiable  to  think  that  men  should  wear  out  their  lives 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  wasteful  products.  Here  are  some  of  the 
prices : 

8^    d. 

<5irls'  kid  button,  strip  waist per  dozen...    2    3 

Women's  kid  shoes,  strip  waists do 3    9 

Mock  kid  shoes,  black  waists do.i 2    6 

Lasting  S.  S.,  paper  heels do 2    6 

Children's  leather  lined do 1    6 

This  wood-cut  ought  to  be  photographed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  laborer  in  the  land,  to  show  the  character  of  the  Democratic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  free  trade.  It  ought  to  be  a  partial  offset  to  the  harrow- 
ing picture  of  the  wretched  Pennsylvania  miners,  drawn  by  the  distin- 
guished word-painter  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  McMillin.    [Laughter.] 

— WooDBURN,  Eecord,  4003.     , 

Tariff  of  1SS4— Distress  prior  to. 

'So.  1004. — Let  me  place  on  the  stand,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  a  Democratic  witness,  a  gentleman  standing  high 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  when  he  became  the  nation's  Chief  Magis- 
trate— ^James  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  the  present 
one.  When  he  was  in  Congress  in  1824  he  said  in  regard  to  this  period 
of  depression: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  traveler  going  into  the  mountain  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  found  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  act- 
ive operation.  Their  owners  were  not  only  prospering  themselves,  but 
they  spread  prosperity  around  them.  These  manufactures  presented  the 
best  and  surest  market  to  the  neighboring  country  for  the  products  of 
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SMiriculture.  Thus  they  diffused  wealth  amongst  the  people,  money  cir- 
-culated  freely,  and  the  manufacturer,  the  operator,  and  the  farmer  were 
■equally  benefited.  The  present  aspect  of  those  districts  present  a  melan- 
-choly  contrast  to  that  which  I  have  just  described.  It  is  a  just  comment 
Tipon  the  policy  of  that  country  which  will  not  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  its  own  domestic  industries,  and  therefore  give  to  farmers  a 
decided  preference  in  its  markets.  Although  that  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania abounds  with  ore,  with  wood,  and  with  water  power,  yet  its  man- 
ufactures generally  sink  into  ruin  and  exist  only  as  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  the  false  policy  of  the  Government."  > 

The  general  decay  of  our  manufacturing  interests  caused  great  distress 
and  much  complaint,  the  result  of  which  was  the  election  of  a  Congress 
in  favor  of  a  greater  degree  of  protection,  and  this  Congress  enacted  the 
tariff  of  1824,  under  which  there  was  a  general  building  up  of  the  manu- 
-fecturing  interests.  — Geab,  Record,  4288. 

Tariff  of  1S46— La  FoUette's  reply  to  Carlisle  on.    (See  No. 
557.) 

Tariff  on  paper— Why  reduce  ? 

Jfo.  1005. — "  Why  should  the  committee  reduce  the  tariff  on  paper  ?  " 
•On  book  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  the  publication  of  magazines  and 
books,  the  duty  is  reduced  by  the  Mills  bill  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  and 
on  news{^pers  from  15  to  12  per  cent.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
■that  this  is  a  reduction  of  the  duty  in  each  case  of  25  per  cent.  If  the 
price  of  paper  was  high  in  this  country,  if  the  quality  was  inferior  so 
that  there  was  a  business  demand  for  foreign  paper,  there  might  then  be 
«ome  justincation  for  the  proposed  change,  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  quality  is  as  good  aa  can*be  found  anywhere,  and  the  price  is  as  low. 
I'or  the  information  of  the  House  I  will  state  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  paper  since  1860. 

At  that  time  the  ordinary  grades  of  writing  paper  sold  from  16  to  25 
-cents  per  pound,  and  now  the  same  paper  sells  from  9J  to  16  cents,  a  de- 
•cline  of  from  7J  to  9  cents,  or  40  to  47  per  cent.  Book-paper  sold  in  1860 
for  11  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and  now  sells  for  6i  to  7  cents,  a  decline  of 
from  5  to  6  cents,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  And  newspaper,  which  sold  from 
'S  to  10  cents  per  pound,  is  now  selling  for  4  cents,  or  a  decline  of  over  50 
per  cent.  — ^Whiting,  Record,  6946. 

Tariff  opinions — Cleveland  and  Bismarck. 

BTo.  1006. — Our  laws  relating  to  customs  revenue  are  denominated 
by  the  present  Executive,  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  enforce  them,  as 
''  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical."  This  statute  of  the  United  States 
is  thus  described  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  rebuftal  of 
this  Executive  utterance  I  summon  Germany's  great  ruler,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, the  statesman  whose  eenius  created  a  mighty  empire  from  dis- 
cordant principalities.  May  14, 1882,  Bismarck  declared  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  was  mainly  due  to  the  system  of  protective 
laws,  and  he  successfully  urged  that  Germany  imitate  our  example.  The 
governments  of  the  world  are  adopting  the  system  here.  In  but  five 
nations  now  is  there  any  leaning  towards  free  trade — England,  Turkey, 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Holland.  Germany  finds  the  protective 
policy  restoring  her  prosperity.  She.  realizes  the  profound  truth  of  the 
■declaration  of  her  great  economist,  Frederick  List,  who  passed  from 
earth  in  1846,  but  before  his  end  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  the 
maxim  that  should  be  cherished  by  every  people,  •'  that  the  markets  of 
■the  nation  should  be  reserved  to  the  labor  of  the  nation." 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6832. 
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'Tapiff— Per  cents,  deceptive. 

No.  1007.— Bat  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  referring  to  duties  oe 
imports,  characterizes  them  as  "  war  taxes ;  that  they  still  remain  and 
that  they  are  heavier  to-day  than  the  average  during  the  last  five  yearg> 
of  the  existence  of  hostilities ;  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  during  the? 
last  five  years,  from  1883  to  1887,  inclusive,  on  dutiable  goods  amounted, 
to  44  51  per  cent.,  and  that  during  the  last  year  the  average  duty  was 
47.10  per  cent."    It  will  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  speaks  only  of 
dutiable  imports,  omitting  all  imports  received  free  of  duty.    The  aver-  - 
age  rate  on  the  entire  importations  he  prudently  withholds,  making  his 
calculation  not  only  misleading,  but  entirely  valueless.    To  illustrate:- 
The  duty  on  cognac  oil  is  533  per  cent.   If  everything  else  were  admitted 
free  of  duty — if  after  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  put  all  else  on  the  free- 
list — it  would  be  literally  true  that  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods- 
would  be  533  per  cent.,  and  greater  now  than  during  the  war,  when  it 
was  only  31  per  cent.,  but  it  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  average  on  our 
entire  importations.    [Applause.]    We  are  paying  a  duty  of  13i  per 
cent,  on  rice  in  the  husks,  and  if  that  was  the  only  dutiable  article  im- 
ported it  would  be  exactly  true  to  say  that  the  average  rate  on  dutiable' 
imports  was  134  per  cent.,  but  the  statement  would  be  as  valueless  as  it 
would  be  misleading.    .Yet  the  gentleman  takes  the  value  of  our  dutia-- 
ble  imports,  $450  325,321,  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation  and  the  duty  col- 
lected thereon,  $212,  632,423,  and  deduces  the  average  ad  valorem  rate- 
of  47.10  per  cent,  for  1887. 

But  if  he  had  added  to  the  dutiable  imports  the  value  of  goods  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  namely,  $233,930,659,  his  aggregate  of  importations- ■ 
for  1887  would  be  $683,418,980,  which  wo^ld  reduce  his  average  rate 
to  31  per  cent.  So  the  statement  that  during  the  last  five  years,  from 
1883  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods  is  44.51  per- 
cent, is  true;  but  if  the  entire  importations  are  included,  the  rate  will 
fall  to  30  per  cent.  The  same  miscalculation  destroys  the  force  of  his 
statement  that  the  average  rates  to-day  are  heavier  than  during  the  war. 
We  have  seen  that  taking  our  entire  imports  the  average  to-day  is  31 
per  cent.,  while  during  the  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  the  average  was  30f 
per  cent.  But  this  average  of  1  per  cent,  higher  is  attributable  largely 
to  lower  prices,  following  the  inexorable  law  that  as  prices  decline  the 
per  cent,  of  ad  valorem  rates  increase.  If  the  value  of  an  imported  arti- 
cle be  $10,  and  the  duty  $1,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  W 
per  cent.  If  the  value  of  the  same  article  should  fall  to  $5,  the  duty  re- 
maining the  same,  $1,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  20  per 
cent.  And  so  the  entire  statement  of  the  gentleman  is  not  only  mislead-' 
ing  and  fallacious,  but  ceases  to  be  interesting  or  instructive. 

— BnREOws,  Record,  3450. 

Tariff-Prosperity  of  the  nation. 

JTo.  1008. — The  United  States  of  America  now  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world — leads  them  all ;  the  aggregate  of  its  in- 
dustries are  larger  than  that  of  any  other  jjeople.  Mulhall,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  eminent  of  all  statisticians,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  places  the  industries  of  the  United  States  at  $11,405,000,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $2,205,000,000  greater  than  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain ;  nearly  double  those  of  France ;  almost  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  Germany ;  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  Eas- 
sia,  and  very  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  industries  of  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  the  above  estimates  Mulhall  places  the  industries  of  the  United' 
States  at  $11,405,000,000  yearly.    This  is  regarded  as  a  low  estimate^ 
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Oar  economiats  think  $14,000,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  figures.  Inth&^ 
wealth  of  nations,  the  United  States  of  America  stands  as  the  richest  of 
all.  Its  possessions  increase  $875,000,000  each  year,  while  France  adds 
to  its  wealth  $375,000,000  per  annuni,  Great  Britain  $325,000,003,  Ger- 
many $200,000,000.  Our  customs  laws  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  but  on  the  contrary  promote  these 
great  blessings.  — O'Donnbll,  Eecord,  6832. 

TaritT— Revenue  collected  on  each  article,   per  cent.    of. 

1878  to  1887.    (See  Wo.  820.) 

Tariff  rates— Deceptive  percentages. 

Wo.  1009. — Wa  are  frequently  told  by  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  that  the  average  duty  imposed  on  imports  on  the  dutiable  lists 
of  the  present  tariff  is  47  per  cent.,  and  that  the  Mills  bill  proposes 
to  reduce  that  average  only  7  per  cent.,  leaving  still  an  aver.^ge  of  40  per- 
cent. 

Every  gentleman  who  stops  to  consider  the  subject  appreciates  the 
fact  that  a  comparison  of  two  tariffs  by  their  dutiable  lists  alone  without 
r^ard  to  their  free-lists,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  average  imposed ' 
by  each,  is  misleading  and  worthless.  No  comparison  that  is  just  or  in— 
stouctive  can  be  made  except  by  taking  both  the  free  and  dutiable  liets  and 
estimating  the  average  duties  of  the  two  united,  for  it  ii  only  by  doing 
this  that  any  tariff  obtains  proper  allowance  for  transfers  from  the  duti- 
able to  the  free-list. 

Estimated  on  this  proper  basis  the  average  duty  on  all  imports  under- 
the  tariff  of  1824  was  47  per  cent. ;  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  26  per  cent., 
and  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  it- 
was  28J  per  cent.,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the  invoiced  value  of  goods  on  which  specific: 
duties  were  imposed — which  reduction  increased  the  ad  valorem  equivar-- 
lent— it  was  32  per  cent. 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  6553.  - 

Tariff— Redaction  of  cost  of  taebs. 
Xo.  1010.— The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

"  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  18, 1888. 
"  Deab  Sir  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  the  Mills  tariff'' 
bill  would  have  on  our  business  if  it  becomes  a  law.    The  present  duty 
on  tacks  is  2}  cents  per  thousand  on  sizes  14  ounce  and  smaller,  and  3- 
cents  a  pound  on  sizes  16-ounce  and  over.    The  Mills  bill  proposes  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorim  duty.    Iron  tack-plate  costs  English  tack  manufact- 
urers from  IJ  to  IJ  cents  a  pound.    Ours  costs  us  2  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
33J  per  cent.  more.    English  tack  manufacturers  pay  their  tack-makers 
Is.  3dii  or  say  31  cents  per  100,000,  while  we  pay  50,  60,  and  75  cents  per 
100,000 ;  i.  e.,  for  the  same  quantity  and  grade  of  work  we  pay  100  per 
cent,  for  cutting.    If  the  duty  is  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  we 
must  reduce  the  wages  of  our  help  at  least  33J  per  cent,  to  compete. 
"  We  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

"LOEING&  PARKS, 
"  COBB  &  DREW, 
"THE  PLYMOUTH  MILLS. 
"  By  Wm.  Stoddahd,  Treasurer." 
— Long,  Eecord,  6461. 
Tariff  redaction— How  to  make  it. 

Jfo-  1011.— Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  article  of  common  use  which  our 
formers  cannot  profitably  grow  or  our  miners  or  workmen  produce  is  not 
aheady  on  the  free-list  1  will  vote  to  put  it  on. 
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If  any  duty  on  any  home  produfti  be  higher  than  the  conceded  higher 
wages  rate  of  my  country  I  will  vote  to  reduce  it  to  the  protective  level, 
because  I  believe  the  tariff  is  simply  a  question  of  wages.  If  it  be  clear 
that  any  clauee  fosters  only  monopoly  I  will  vote  to  strike  it  out.  If  you 
frame  a  revenue-reduction  bill  with  an  eye  single  to  the  relief  of  the 
'Treasury  and  the  people  from  a  growing  surplus  I  will  vote  with  you. 

— McCoMAS,  Eecord,  3837. 

'■Tariff  redaction— Increased  revenae^ 

No.  1013. — Take  for  instance  the  tariff  reductions  made  in  1883, 
which  were  estimated  at  $45,000,000,  but  the  reduction  brought  in  such 
an  excess  of  foreign  importations  that  the  revenue  from  customs  in  1885 
was  only  less  by  $33,00O,C00.  To  show  that  the  estimate  was  based  upon 
actual  reductions  let  me  give  some  examples. 

The  duty  on  copper  ores  was  reduced  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  in 
1888,  and  the  imports, increased  from  1,473,109  pounds  in  1882,  t6  4,473,- 
412  pounds  in  1887,  and  the  revenue  was  more  than  doubled,  or  increased 
from  H  1,193.27  to  $103,735.32.  The  effect  was  similar  upon  coffee  substi- 
tutes, where  the  duty  was  reduced  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  imports 
rose  from  3,741  pounds  to  110,746  pounds,  increasing  the  revenue  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  was  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1883.  Rice  was  very  slightly 
reduced,  i  cent  per  pound,  or  from  2i  cents  to  2J  cents  per  pound,  and 
yet  the  importations  were  enlarged  by  over  22,000,000  pounds.  Hemp- 
seed  and  rape-seed  oil  was  reduced  from  23  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon, 
and  the  imports  increased  from  25,692  gallons  in  1882  to  141,762  gallons 
in  1887.  The  duty  on  spun  silk  was  only  changed  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
imports  and  revenue  have  risen  to  eight  times  the  previous  amounts. 
Ten  per  cent,  was  removed  from,  the  duty  on  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
imports  increased  from  $70J77  in  1882  to  $615,877,  and  the  revenue  from 
$42,466  to  $307,938  in  1887.  The  reduction  upon  silk  velvets  of  10  per 
cent,  was  followed  by  an  increased  revenue  of  over  $2,000,000.  There 
was  supposed  to  have  been  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  reduction  of  the 
•duties  on  sugar,  but  the  increased  importations  in  1887  yielded  nearly 
ten  millions  of  additional  revenue.  Olothing-wool  and  combing-wool 
were  reduced  form  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  increase  of  both  im- 
portations and  duties,  although  the  actual  tariff  reduction  amounted  to 
no  more  than  1  cent  and  9  mills  per  pound.  On  all  carpets  the  duties 
were  heavily  reduced  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  all  the  im- 
portations, and  has  doubled  those  of  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  TDurnay  car- 
pets. There  was  a  reduction  on  woolens  of  every  description,  and  yet 
there  was  an  increase  both  of  importations  and  of  revenue  amounting 
in  1887  to  over  $4,000,000. 

— Senator  Moeeill,  Eecord,  3018. 

TarilT reduction— Increased  revenue. 

No.  1013. — ^If  any  goods  are  imported  under  a  tariff,  it  is  plain  that 
if  you  reduce  it  the  importations  will  increase.  For  illustration,  if  there 
is  a  2  per  cent,  tariff  on  glass,  and  we  import  from  Belgium  50  000,000 
pounds  per  year,  it  is  evident  if  we  reduce  that  tariff  25  per  cent.  Belgium 
will  increase  her  sales  to  us.  Now,  we  did  decrease  the  gla'=s  tariff  25 
per  cent,  in  1883,  and  last  year  we  imported  61,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
levenues  collected  were  $200,000  more  than  under  the  old  law.  On  this 
point  the  minority  in  their  report  say : 

"  The  duty  on  braid,  plaits,  laces,  and  trimmings  was  reduced  by  the 
act  of  1883  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  sum  paid  in 
duties  in  1887  was  $114,482.76  more  than  in  1888.    The  reduction  on  tin- 

nlfltft  nnder-thfi  act  of  1RS3  "was  one-t,ftnth  of  a  rftnt.  nsr  Tinnnrl    while  tho 
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duty  collected  in  1887  was  1715,468  57  greater  than  in  1883.  Bronze  in 
powder  was  reduced  by  the  law  of  1883  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  yet  the- 
sum  received  by  the  Government  for  duty  in  1887  was  $14,000  more  than 
was  received  from  the  same  source  in  1883.  The  duty  on  writing  paper 
was  reduced  from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  receipts  in 
1883  under  the  higher  duty  were  $19,40687 ;  under  the  reduced  duty  in 
1887  the  receipts  were  $242,216.27,  showing  an  excess  of  duties  of  $222,- 
000  in  1887  over  1883.  The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1883, 
and  the  increase  of  imp|ortations  and  revenue  is  probably  the  most  strili- 
ing  of  any  in  the  schedule.  The  importations  in  1882  were  63,016,769' 
pounds ;  in  1887, 114  404,174.  The  duty  collected  in  1882  was  $3,854,653.- 
18 ;  that  in  1887,  $5,899,816.63. 

"These  illustrations  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  simple  scaling  down  of* 
duties  from  20  to  30  or  40  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  will  only  increase  reve- 
nues and  therefore  augment  the  surplus." 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  revenue  is  to  make  the  tariff  higher  and' 
thus  more  effectually  shut  out  importations,  or  to  take  off  the  tariff  alto- 
gether and  let  the  goods  come  in  free.  The  Mills  bill  will  increase  the- 
revenue. 

— OwBN,  Record,  5549, 

Tariff  reduction  increases  revenne. 

JSo.  1014. — A  readjustment  or  revision  of  the  tariff  can  be  depended 
upon  to  reduce  revenues  only  by  two  methods,  one  by  extending  the 
free-list,  the  other  by  an  increase  of  duties  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement of  importations.  The  latter  would  provoke  the  hostility  of 
every  free-trader  in  the  country,  while  the  former  would  cripple  or  de- 
stroy many  of  our  industries.  There  is  no  middle  course,  for  any  reduc- 
tion of  duty  less  than  a  repeal  only  tends  to  invite  increased  importation, 
and  to  insure  a  greater  revenue.  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shows  ,this  clearly.  By  reference  to  it  we  find  a  small  de- 
crease of  duty  on  wool,  manufactures  of  wool,  of  iron,  steel,  and  silk^ 
while  the  increase  revenue  in  1887  over  1886  from  these  articles  alone 
was  $10,908j460.  Knit  goods  fairly  illustrate  this  position.  By  the  act  of 
1883  the  duty  was  reduced  10  per  cent.,  now  about  15.  During  the  years 
1881, 1883,  and  1883,  under  the  old  tariff,  we  imported  1,318,807  pounds,, 
and  collected  as  duty  $1,722,483. 

For  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  under  the  reduced  duties,  we  im- 
ported 3,433,480  pounds,  an  increase  of  2,114,573  pounds,  and  there  waa 
paid  into  the  Treasury  $3,617,864,  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  this 
source  of  $1,894,881.  Worsted  cloths  afford  another  illustration.  The 
act  of  1883  made  a  slight  reduction  on  the  wool  and  on  the  cloth,  but  an 
unjust  classification  resulted  in  a  reduction  on  the  cloths  of,  I  should 
think,  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  What  followed  ?  The  year  before  the  act- 
took  effect  our  importations  of  these  cloths  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
$500,000.  Then  an  increase  commenced  which  resulted,  last  year,  in  an 
importation  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  a  decrease  of  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  500  per  cent.  The  same  result  followed  the  reduction 
on  yarns,  on  dolmans,  cloaks,  and  other  outside  garments,  on  raw,  comb- 
ing, clothing,  carpet  wools,  and  shoddy- 

Now,  suppose  Congress,  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  President^ 
reduces  the  tia.riff  all  along  the  whole  line  20  or  30  per  cent.  Is  not  an 
increase  of  revenue  inevitable  ?  Then,  surely,  our  industries  would  have- 
been  crippled  for  nothing,  our  laborers  sacrificed  without  compensation^ 
our  market  surrendered  without  pay. 

— Senator  Fryb,  Record,  656. 
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tXarifT— Relative  cost  of  liFiug. 

Wo.  1015. — I  wish  to  ask  you  the  extent  of  the  burden  which  is  put 
upon  the  Mississippi  planter  or  laborer  by  the  tariflfon  cotton  goods.  I 
would  like  him  to  answer,  if  he  knows,  the  amount  of  that  burden.  If 
not,  with  his  permission  I  will  state  the  extent  of  it,  as  shown  hy  the 
comparison  made  by  Mr.  Carroll  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  dry  goods  in  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain : 

"  Dry  Ooodg. — From  the  high,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and 
low  prices  for  dry  goods,  we  secure  two  percentages,  both  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  If  all  goods  in  all  grades  are  compared  we  find  that  dry 
goods  were  13.26  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  in  1883  than  in  Great 
Britain.  If  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  all  goods  in  the  me- 
dium, medium  low,  and  low  grades,  from  which  workingmen  obtain  their 
supplies,  the  figure  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  is  .9,  or  less  than  1  percent." 

This  is  the  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts,  respectively.  It 
would  cost  something  of  course  to  get  those  goods  across  the  water.  That 
is  the  cost,  and  with  the  revenue  tariff  the  cost  to  the  consumer  should 
not  be  higher  here  than  there 

—Davis,  Record,  4263. 

Tariff— Results  of  two  policies. 

No.  1016.-^To  develop  these  pational  resources  was  the  Republican 
purpose — a  purpose  which  the  Democratic  reactionary  creed  declares  to 
be  unconstitutional.    It  was  protection  to  home  industries — agricultural 
and  mechanical — free  land  to  homesteaders,  and  the  creation  of  a  cur- 
rency when  money  was  found  to  be  too  scarce  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
■the  country ;  it  was  the  prompt  and  wise  governmental  expenditures  for 
'necespary  objects  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  spite  of  Democratic 
.protests  and  resistance  which  not  merely  saved  the  Union  but  placed  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  Republicans  came  into  power 
the  Government  had  neither  money  nor  credit ;  they  left  it  with  an 
overflowing  Treasury  and  peerless  credit.  The  false  economy  of  the 
Democratic  party  since  ifhaa  returned  to  power  has  hoarded  money  idly 
in  the  Treasury,  curtailed  the  circulating  medium,  and  squeezed  the  life 
out  of  the  business  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
American  policy,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  eloquent  Illinois  Irishman, 
in  order  to  "  put  out  the  furnace  fires  in  America  and  light  them  on  a 
foreign  soil." 

— ^PosT,  Record,  4347. 

Tariff  rcTision  by  its  enemies.  / 

Wo.  1017. — But  a  revision  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  protection,  a  re- 
vision that  surrenders  our  markets  to  the  products  of  the  ill-paid  labor 
•of  Europe,  a  revision  that  wipes  out  as  with  a  sponge  the  only  ample  and 
staple  markets  for  our  agriculture,  a  revision  that  drives  the  products  of 
our  own  labor  from  our  own  markets,  a  revision  that  closes  the  work- 
shops of  ourowQ  country,  a  revision  that  degrades  our  own  labor  to  the 
pauperized  condition  of  European  labor,  a  revision  that  would  drive  all 
OUT  people  to  the  soil  for  a  living  to  glut  England  with  our  agricultural 
products  at  starvation  prices,  to  enable  her  to  feed  her  cheap  labor  that 
•  sVie  may  pay  it  even  less  than  now — such  a  revision  should  be  thwarted, 
iif  possible.    [Applause.] 

—Ryan,  Record,  4824. 

Tariff  revision— Republican  statements  and  practice. 

Wo.  1018. — As  long  ago  as  the  last  general  revision  of  the  tariff'  laws 
before  that  of  1883  was  under  consideration,  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1872, 
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■the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  closing  the 
debate  u^n  that  general  tariff  bill,  stated  the  principles  and  the  purpose 
-of  that  bill  in  these  words : 

"  Now  sir,  let  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  these  necessary  duties  be 
equalization.  Let  no  more  duties  be  imposed  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
<3overnment  demand,  but  let  those  duties  be  §o  adjusted  between  manu- 
factured articles  and  raw  material 'as  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  our  own  country  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  highest 
possible  good,  the  true  end  of  legislation,  is  attained.  Thus  will  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  be  met,  and  no  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  assured." 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  those  were  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  all  for  whom  he  then  spoke.  If  called  upon  to  state  the  position  of 
the  Eepublican  party  to-day  upon  the  same  question,  I  must  use  the  same 
words. 

— Senator  Dawbs,  December  13, 1886. 

Tariff  robbery— Democrats  goilty  of  robbery. 

Jfo.  1019. — It  does  not  take  a  wise  man  to  see  what  this  argument 
means.  Surely  the  principle  is  not  changed  by  a  change  of  the  amount 
•  of  the  tariff  charge.  If  it  is  wrong  to  steal  |5,  it  is  also  wrong  to  steal 
four.  Our  friends  must  not  drive  us  out  of  court  on  this  argument  and 
then  take  the  position  from  which  we  have  been  driven.  If  a  tariff  of  47 
per  cent,  is  robbery,  is  not  one  of  40  per  cent,  at  least  larceny  ?  The  only 
possible  standing-place  is  to  advocate  a  tariff,  if  any,  on  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  or  to  deny  the 
.soundness  of  the  foundation  principle  of  our  trade. 

— E.  B.  Taylok,  Record,  6930. 

Tariff  "robbery  "  to  continue  for  the  Soath. 

Jfo-  1030. — Remarkable  aS  it  may  seem,  during  the  progress  of  the 
•debate  on  tne  Mills  tariff  bill  in  this  House,  we  have  time  and  time  again 
(been  treated  to  the  declaration,  that  protection  was  robbery,  and  have 
as  often  been  treated  to  the  twin  declaration,  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  opposed  to  free  trade. 

If  the  Democratic  party  is  not  for  free  trade,  then  it  must  be  for  pro- 
tection ;  if  it  is  for  protection  and  protection  be  robbery,  then  the  Demo- 
-cratic  party  is  in  fiivor  of  robbery,  and  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
its  adversary  is  that  it  believes  in  sectionalizine  robbery,  and  hence  sup- 
j)orts  the  Mills  tariff  bill.  If  these  positions  be  true,  then  this  Demo- 
'Cratic  party  goes  upon  the  theory,  that  the  manufacturers  in  New  Eng- 
land have  had  the  benefit  of  the  robbery  long  enough,  and  determines 
"to  withdraw  protection  from  them  and  let  them  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  British  wares  made  by  pauper  labor,  or  close  up ;  that  New 
Tork,  Michigan,  and  Kansas  have  had  the  benefits  of  the  robbery  long 
enough  on  salt,  and  hence  salt  must  go  on  the  free-list,  and  those  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  must  compete  with  pauper  labor,  or  close  up;  that 
■Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  robbery  on  coal  and 
iron  long  enough ;  but  because  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Missouri  have  not  had  this  benefit  suflaciently  long,  the  coal 
-and  iron  interest  may  still  continue  to  rob. 

— Petbes,  Record,  4713. 

Tariff  system  of  taxes  objectionable  to  Democrats. 

Jfo.  1031.— We  have  seen  in  this  discussion  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
^•ability  on  the  part  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  in  the  manner  in 
-which  they  have  conducted  their  part  of  it,  so  as  to  lead  not  only  the 
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minds  of  the  members  on  this  floor,  but  the  minds  of  the  people  througb- 
out  the  country,  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  taxation,  as  if  w® 
were  undertaking  here  to  inaugurate  a  brand  new  system  of  tariflf. 

I  wish  it  were  true.  I  am  ready  for  that  contest  whenever  it  comes. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  present  system.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  present  system  is  based. 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4572. 

Tarifftax  per  capita.    (See  'So.  10^.) 

Tariff  tinkering. 

No.  1033. — In  every  paper  you  will  read  that  mills  are  shutting- 
down  and  workmen  are  being  cut  in  their  wages.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause this  tariff  bill  is  discussed.  They  apprehend  a  destruction  of  the 
industries  by  the  competition  that  will  come  in  from  Europe.  Any 
thinking  man  who  will  look  at  this  question  will  see  that  the  only  ele- 
ment of  this  country  to  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  the 
rich.  The  poor  people  pay  none  of  the  tariff  except  on  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, and  those  are  the  very  items  on  which  you  want  to  keep  up  the 
tax.  There  is  another  case  where  you  could  have  struck  the  duty  off  if 
you  pleased.  Why  did  you  not  do  that  ?  That  is  over  $50,000,000.  If 
you  had  struck  out  the  two  items  of  whisky  and  tobacco  yon  would 
have  saved  the  industries  of  this  country  instead  of  destroying  them  ;; 
and  you  would  have  relieved  the  workingmen  from  the  tax  they  pay  on. 
whisky  and  tobacco.    [Applause.] 

— White,  Indiana,  Record,  6270. 

Tax  on  an  article  lowering  cost. 

No.  1033. — How  can  putting  a  tax  on  an  article  lower  its  cost  to  us? 
l^et  us  suppose  that  in  1861  we  imported  from  England,  say,  all  the 
woolen  cloth  that  we  used,  and  at  that  date  there  was  no  mill  in  this- 
country  which  produced  woolen  cloth,  because  for  various  reasons  it 
could  not  be  manufactured  so  cheaply  here  as  in  England.  In  1861  a, 
tariff  is  passed  which  lays  a  tax  on  all  woolen  cloth  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  price  of  these  cloths  is  for  a  time  enhanced  by  exactly  the! 
amount  of  the  tax.  At  the  increased  price  which  the  cloth  is  now  sold 
for  an  American,  whom  we  will  designate  as  A,  thinks  he  can  manufact- 
ure it  and  sell  it  at  a  profit.  Naturally  his  early  attempts  are  made  upon 
the  cheapest  a,nd  coarsest  varieties,  because  they  offer  fewer  obstacles  to, 
his  ui)  skillful  laborers. 

He  succeeds  in  producing  an  article  which  is  crude  and  cheap,  but. 
he  is  able  to  sell  it  at  a  price  just  a  little  below  the  cost  of  a  similar  im- 
ported article,  with  the  tax  added,  and  he  makes  a  profit.  Meantime 
another  ambitious  American,  B,  has  been  attempting  to  produce  the 
same  cloth.  He  offers  his  production  to  the  same  purchasers  who  have 
bought  from  A.  They  inspect  his  cloth,  and  they  tell  him  they  have 
bought  as  good  cloth  and  as  cheaply  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  object  in, 
changing.  B  has  now  the  alternative  of  making  a  better  cloth  to  sell  at. 
the  same  price  A  is  receiving,  or  of  making  his  price  lower  than  A's.  B 
shrinks  from  the  attempt  of  making  a  better  cloth,  and  prefers  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  his  profits.    He  lowers  his  price,  therefore,  and  undersells  A. 

But  by  this  time  other  enterprising  Americans  have  been  watching 
this  business  development,  and,  attracted  by  the  profitable  industry  A 
and  B  have  succeeded  in  establishing,  at  once  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  presently  the  shops  are  flooded  with, 
cheap  cloths,  made  by  all  these  competitors;  and  since  there  are  now^ 
more  of  these  cloths  offered  than  are  needed  at  the  price,  these  makerst 
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are  obliged  to  lower  their  prices  considerably.  They  accordingly  reduce^ 
prices  to  the  lowest  possible  margin,  and  they  continue  to  sell  their 
wares. 

The  original  maker,  A,  by  this  time  finds  that  whereas  a  short  time- 
previously  he  could  command  a  price  for  his  cheap  cloth  which  was  equal 
to  the  English  price  with  the  tax  added,  now  he  is  compelled  by  the- 
competition  of  B  and  others  to  sell  it  at  a  price  very  much  lower  than, 
that ;  so  low,  in  fact,  as  to  make  his  venture  hardly  a  profitable  one. 
But  by  this  time  his  operatives  have  become  more  skillful,  and  he  de- 
cides to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  a  higher  grade  of  cloth,  which  so 
far  has  not  been  made  here,  and  upon  which  the  tax  ofiiers  him  a  new 
and  profitable  field.  He  thus  again  escapes  competition  for  awhile,  but 
not  for  long ;  the  energetic  manufacturers  have  also  become  skillful,  and. 
they  follow  wherever  A,  leads,  so  that  the  old  story  of  reduction  in  price 
by  competition  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  is  repeated  over  and  over. 

In  the  mean  time  B  has  been  studying  the  lesson  of  greater  production. 
He  increases  the  capacity  of  his  factory  again  and  again.  He  is  on  the 
alert  for  every  labor-saving  device.  Some  of  these  are  invented  by  his 
own  employes,  perhaps,  who  have  become  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

B  remains  a  manufacturer  of  cheap  cloth,  but  his  mills  are,  on  a  pcale 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  his  needs  form 
the  great  incentive  to  that  branch  of  invention  which  has,  during  the 
last  twenty -five  years,  so  increased  the  producing  power  of  all  machin-- 
ery.  He  has  thus  been  of  immeasurable  service  to  his  countrymen  in  a 
twofold  manner,  by  reducina  the  cost  of  the  cloths  he  has  made,  but 
more  than  that,  in  inspiring  the  inventive  genius  of  all  about  him,  who,, 
catching  the  spirit  of  his  work,  have  found  themselves  pressing  forward 
to  the  greatest  possible  success  in  every  direction  of  industrial  activity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  every  field  of  possible  industry  has  been  ex- 
plored by  American  manufacturers  since  the  tarifi'of  1861  was  passed, 
and  no  new  field  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  one  alone  for  more  than  a 
brief  season.  A  reduction  of  prices  has  been  efiected  which  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  keen  enterprise  of  the  American  character. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

Tax  on  farmers  for  railroad  and  manufacturing  estaMish— 
ments— Voting  for.    (See  No.  31.) 

Tax— Revenue  on  imports,  percentage  collected  on  eaclk 
article  trom  1883  to  1887.    (See  Jio.  830.) 

Taxation— Decrease  of  in  tlie  United  States  from  1806  toc 

1888.    (SeeWo.  159.) 

Taxation  oppressive— Who  is  before  Congress  protesting?" 

Wo.  1034. — Who  is  here  protesting  that  our  Federal  taxation  is  op- 
pressive 7  Is  labor  here  on  bended  knee  asking  for  this  legislation  7  No  ^ 
it  is  protesting  against  it.  Do  the  manufacturers  want  it?  Ko;  undei 
the  influence  of  its  menace  they  see  their  business  languishing.  Do  the 
farmers  want  it?  No  ;  they  see  in  it  inevitable  destruction  to  a  market 
that  has  taken  up  more  than  nine- tenths  of  their  surplus  products.  Who 
does  want  it?  England.  Who  else?  The  importers  and  jobbers.  Who 
else?  Wall  street,  the  bondholders,  and  the  national  banks.  Who  else? 
Those  who  would  degrade  American  labor,  pauperize  it,  and  drive  its 
children  from  the  school- house  to  the  mine  and  the  workshop,  and  make 
this,  like  England,  a  government  of  classes.  Who  else  ?  Politicians  in, 
search  of  a  slogan  to  meet  a  party  exigency.    [Applause] 

^  —Ryan,  Eecdrd,  4824. 
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Taxation — Republican  redactions. 

BTo.  1035. — Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  taken  time  to  look  over  the 
history  of  the  party,  even  if  he  had  taken  time  to  read  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  would  have  found  that 
sinee  the  close  of  the  war  the  Republican  party  has  reduced  the  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  five  hundred  and 
some  odd  thousand  dollars.  That  is  the  record  the  Eepublican  party 
has  made  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  this  country.  It  has  done  that 
during  the  eleven  years  whicn  it  has  had  control  in  this  House  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 

— Hopkins,  Illinois,  Record,  6416. 

Taxation— Sphere  of  State  and  nation. 

Wo.  1036. — Congress  should  never  levy  any  direct  or  excise  tax  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  State  to  levy  a  similar  tax  if 
^ny  of  them  should  wish  to  do  so.  And  whenever  Congress  enters  upon 
this  common  ground  of  taxation,  and  levies  a  tax  so  burdensome  as  prac- 
tically to  leave  no  room,  for  similar  State  taxation,  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  manifestly  violated.  For  this  reason,  such  a  tax  as  the  10  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks  being  prohibitory,  prevents 
•such  circulation  and  thereby  deprives  the  States  deriving  revenue  from 
taxing  such  circulation  should  they  wish  to  do  eo,  and  is  therefore  clearly 
unconstitutional.  And  so  far  as  the  same  principal  can  be  applied  to 
taxes  on  oleomargarine,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  the  conclusion  is  inevitably 
the  same.  Of  course,  in  periods  of  war  or  other  great  peril  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  all  these  taxing  powers  can  be  exercised  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  their  full  extent ;  but  in  time  of  peace  it  is  otherwise. 

,  — Dibble,  Record,  5959. 

Taxation,  Two  systems  oi. 

Jf  o,  1037- — We  have  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation  :  one  upon  the 
American  productions  of  spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer,  and  the  other  upon 
imported  goods,  the  products  of  foreign  nations.  The  first  of  these  the 
President  dismisses  with  a  single  sentence.  He  says  that  none  of  the  ar- 
ticles named  are  necessaries ;  "^that  there  appears  to  be  no  just  complaint 
of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardships  to  any  portion 
of  the  people." 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  complaint  by  the  consumers ;  but  can  he  say 
that  of  the  producers  of  these  articles  ?  They  are  all  either  the  product 
of  the  farm  or  immediate  fruits  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Their  chief 
cost  is  in  the  leaf-tobacco,  or  the  corn,  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  of  the  farm. 
Do  not  the  farmers  complain  of  this  tax?  If  the  President  thinks  they 
■do  not,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  The  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  the 
■distillers  and  brewers  may  not  complain,  for  the  necessary  requirements 
of  collection  laws  give  them  a  close  monopoly ;  but  the  farmers  who  are 
compelled  to  sell  to  licensed  dealers  alone,  do  complaio.  The  tax  on 
whisky  may,  and  I  think  does,  to  some  extent,  restrain  the  use  of  the 
article  as  a  beverage,  and  in  this  way  does  good ;  but  the  taxes  on  tc- 
ba<;co  and  beer  do  not.  The  traditions  and  policy  of  our  people  are 
.against  internal  taxes.  During  and  since  the  war  they  were  a  necessity. 
Now,  if  continued,  they  should  be  reduced  ;  especially  the  tax  on  tobacco, 
ino  longer  necessary,  should  be  remitted.  Though  tobacco  is  not,  like 
tiread  and  meat,  a  necessity,  yet  its  use  is  so  general  that  the  tax  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  special  taxes  on  rectifiers, 
ispecial  dealers,  stills,  and  worms,  yielding  annually  $5,200,000,  ought  to 
•be  repealed  and  left  to  be  imposed  by  the  States,  and  the  tax  on  spirits 
.and  beer  might  be  modified  so  that  the  States  could  impose  taxes  on  the 
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<lomestic  consumption  of  these  articles,  a  bounteous  source  of  revenue, 
jand  a  proper  means  of  relief  from  the  burdens  of  local  taxation.  If  the 
■object  sought  was  only  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue,  the 
■easy,  natural,  and  logical  course  is  to  repeal  or  largely  reduce,  internal 
revenue  :  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  introduced  a  proposition  to  that  effect. 

— Senator  Shkkman,  Record,  201. 

Taxes  disgnised  by  metliods  of  indirection. 

Wo.  1038. — Taxation  in  the  States  is  levied  on  lands,  houses,  bonds, 
stocks,  notes,  horses,  cattle ;  in  short,  on  all  kinds  of  property.  The 
owner  sees  and  realizes  fully  what  he  is  doing  when  he  pays  taxes  on 
Ms  property,  and  no  party  and  no  administration  could  remain  in  power 
one  hour  in  any  State  in  the  Union  that  would  impose  a  tax  of  |5  on  the 
f  100  of  property.  It  could  not  be  collected.  It  would  produce  insurrec- 
tion. But  a  tax  of  $42.49  levied  on  the  products  of  labor,  and  concealed 
.and  disguised  by  the  methods  of  indirection  adopted  in  its  collection  is 
boldly  proclaimed  a  free-trade  measure.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  the 
rate  of  taxation  does  not  reach  $1  on  tie  $100  for  State  and  county  pur- 
poses, and  there  are  but  few  cities  in  the  United  States,  extravagant  as 
they' generally  are  in  their  municipal  administraiions,  that  support  a  tax- 
ation of  3  per  cent. 

—Mills,  Record,  7342. 

Taxes— Surplus  to  reduce. 

Jfo.  1039. — ^They  state  that  they  propose  doing  what?  To  reduce 
•the  revenue  $50,000,000  a  year.  That  is  all  they  propose  doing.  That  is 
all  they  are  asked  to  do  by  our  worthy  President.  By  that  means  the 
Surplus  in  the  Treasury  will  be  stayed.  If  that  is  the  only  object  they 
have  in  view,  and  if  that  is  the  only  instruction  they  have  received  from 
their  worthy  leader,  why  did  they  not  at  once  adopt  the  method  of 
toking  the  duty  off  of  sugar  7    That  is  $50,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Fifty-five  millions. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Indiana.  Would  not  that  have  relieved  the  people 
of  this  country  from  their  taxes?  Why  not  select  one  item  and  not 
attack  all  the  industries  from  Maine  to  California?  That  would  only 
have  destroyed  one  industry  in  this  country.  Yet  I  say  to  the  commit- 
tee I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  that.  I  am  glad  they  kept  the  sugar  tax 
as  it  is.    I  only  wish  they  had  doubled  it. 

— White,  Indiana,  Record,  6269. 

Taxes— When  protection  is  a  tax. 

Jio.  1030. — But  it  at  the  same  time  has  been  added  on  this  side 
that  revenue  duties  imposed  on  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  here, 
like  coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  are  taxes  which  increase  the  burdens  on  the 
consumer  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  that  duties  imposed  on 
articles  whict  we  can  produce  here  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and  which 
"we  must  import  in  large  part  in  order  to  meet  the  consumption,  like 
^sugar,  where  the  price  is  determined,  not  by  competition,  but  by  the  cost 
abroad,  the  duty  is  a  tax  nearly  to  the  extent  that  it  is  imposed.  The 
other  side  who  are  insisting  that  in  this  Mills  bill  there  shall  be  retained 
a  duty  of  68  per  cent,  on  sugar,  which  we  produce  here  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  our  domestic  production  has  but  litttle  effect  in  determining 
the  price,  are  practically  taking  the  position  that  you  will  tax  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  68  per  cent,  on  the  sugar  they  consume— an  article  of 
common  necessity,  like  flour  and  other  articles  which  enter  into  the  food 
(Of  the  nation. 

'  — DiNGLBY,  Record,  6416. 
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Taxes— Wlien  protection  not  a  tax. 

No.  1031. — It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  a  duty  levied  upon  an  imported  article  which  can  be  procured 
here  without  climate  difficulties  to  the  extent  of  our  needs  is  not  a  tax 
which  increases  burdens  on  the  consumer,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
has  the  effect  to  encourage  home  industry  and  labor,  and  in  giving  to 
our  producers  our  home  markets  that  ultimately  the  effect  is  to  produce- 
greater  prosperity  and  lessen  the  burdens  on  the  people ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  such  articles  the  price  is  not  the  foreign  cost  plus  the  duty,  but- 
the  lowest  point  to  which  it  can  be  brought  by  home  competition. 

A  duty  imposed,  for  example,  on  cotton  goods  which  we  can  produce' 
here  to  the  extent  of  our  wants  is  not  a  tax  which  increases  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  as  was  shown  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  general  debate- 
in  reference  to  standard  sheeting  and  common  prints.  I  exhibited  on 
this  floor  two  specimens  of  common  prints,  one  of  which  was  purchased 
in  Manchester,  England,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Washington,  of  the 
same  quality,  and  both  purchased  at  5  cents  a  yard,  notwithstanding  there 
is  a  duly  of  4J  per  cent,  a  yard  on  imported  prints.  If  I  had  purchased 
standard  sheeting  in  London  and  in  Washington  I  should  have  found, 
the  price  identical  in  the  two  cities,  notwithstanding  the  duty. 

— DiNGLKY,  Record,  4616;. 
Taxes— WIio  pays  tliem  ? 

BTo.  1033. — If  taxes  are  levied  to  protect  certain  classes,  the  burden' 
of  such  taxes  must  fall  upon  all  others  who  are  not  embraced  in  those 
classes.  How  small  is  the  number  that  belong  to  the  privileged  class, 
when  compared  with  the  millions  who  must  bear  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  former. 

The  lordly  manufacturers,  numbering  leSs  than  55,000,  have  nearly 
one-half  the  income  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  4,225,945  farmers  and  the 
nearly  4,000,000  farm  laborers.  The  farmer's  investment  in  real  estate 
alone  being  $10,197,000,000,  whilst  the  entire  plant  of  the  manufacturer 
is  valued  at  $2,790,272,606  only.  The  legislation  of  Congress  for  twenty- 
five  years  shows  the  power  and  influeace  of  capital  upon  our  legislation, 
when  we  see  that  so  small  a  number  have,  for  so  long  a  perioij,  controlled 
legislation  in  their  own  interest  to  the  injury  and  oporession  of  the  masses. 

— Glass,  Eecord,  3546. 

Taxes — WSio  reclaced  them? — Eleven  years  contrast. 

JTo.  1033. — The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  a  political  party  is 
judged  by  its  record,  and  that  the  people  may  know  just  what  has  been 
done  by  both  parties  in  the  last  twenty  years,  I  offer  in  evidence  an  extract 
from  the  "  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  s,"^ 
as  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  ; 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Eepubllcan  control  the  revenues  -were  reduced 

(estimated) .,, $362B04,66» 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Democratic  control  the  refbnues  were  reduced..  6,368,93^ 

These  figures  have  never  been  challenged  or  denied,  and  they  show 
what  the  Republican  party  has  done  in  the  past,  and  she  stands  now,  as 
ever,  ready  and  willing  to  further  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Government, 
but  she  insista  that  the  reductions  shall  be  so  made  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est relief  to  the  American  people,  and  on  the  lines  of  fair  and  honest  pro- 
tection to  American  industries  and  American  labor. 
•  (Bee  also  Revenue.) 

— Yardlbv-,  Eecord,  4140. 

Taxes— Who  are  complaining  of  them? 

No.  1034. — Notwithstanding  the  frightful  pictures  of  distress  grow- 
ing out  of  excessive  taxation  to  which  we  have  been  treated  in  the  course- 
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«f  this  debate,  no  man  can  lay  his  finger  upon  a  single  instance  of  real 
■distress  resulting  from  national  taxation,  and  the  people  are  nowhere 
complaining  of  it.  In  its  daily  round  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  a  more 
prosperous  country  than  this,  and  their  fancy  pictures  of  distress  are  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination,  intended  for  use  in  the  coming  political 
campaign. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4320. 

Tea  and  coffee— President  seeks  to  place  a  tariff  on. 

No.  1035. — Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  there  was 
imported  from  foreign  countries  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $688,418,981.  Of  these  there  was  admitted 
free  of  duty  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $233,093,659,  giving  absolute 
-free  trade  in  domestic  productions  to  the  sixty  million  of  our  people  with 
«ach  other  and  with  all  the  world,  and  free-trade  in  over  one-third  of  all 
the  articles  of  foreign  production  consumed  in  this  country.  These  arti- 
cles are  mainly  such  as  cannot  be  proUuced  here  by  reason  of  climate ; 
they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  industry ;  and  a  tax 
upon  them  would  be  simply  a  burden  without  any  redeeming  benefit. 
With  this  kind  of  free  trade  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  would  extend 
it  to  every  article  of  common  use,  the  growth  or  production  of  which  is 
not  profitable  in  the  United  States.  If  Senators  can  name  any  such 
articles  not  already  on  the  free-list,  they  will  have  my  hearty  assistance 
to  place  them  upon  the  free-list.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  policy  that  is 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
seek  to  place  taxes  upon  articles  now  free,  such  as  tea  and  cofiee,  in  order 
4:hat  a  greater  reduction  may  be  made  on  articles  that  do  come  into  com- 
petition with  home  industry. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  201. 

Timber. 

No.  1036. — By  the  census  of  1880  there  was  standing,  of  pine  timber 
alone,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  84,170.000,000 
feet ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  2,120,000,000  feet,  and  in  the  States 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  MisEissipj)i,  and  Alabama,  236,041,500,000  feet.  These  figures, 
large  as  they  are,  be  it  observed,  are  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  too  small,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  census  repDrter,  and  include  no  other  variety  of 
standing  timber  except  pine. 

No  estimates  are  given  of  the  timber  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  but  the  reporter  tells  us  that  they  con- 
tain immense  quantities  of  cypress,  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  and 
•other  hard  woods,  as  well  as  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce ;  nor  do  the  cen- 
flus  reports  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  standing  timber  in  Washington 
Territory,  Oregon,  and  California,  but  the  quantity  in  that  region,  from 
the  best  information  obtainable,  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  combined,  before  a  tree  had  been 
felled  there.  The  redwood  in  California  alone  is  estimated  by  the  cen- 
fius  reporter  at  25,825,000,000  feet.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  larch  in  the  Territories  of 
Idaho  and  Montana,  nor  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  where,  we  are  told  by 
the  census  reporter,  there  is — 

"More  timber  than  will  supply  indefinitely  all  the  population  that  will 
■occupy  this  part  of  the  United  States." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  show  the  peculiar  injury  which  would  be 
eufiered  by  the  people  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  a  law.  Petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  citizens, 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  including  not  only  mill-owners,  but  mill 
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operatives  as  well,  protesting  against  the  removal  of  duty  upon  lumber 
have  been  presented  in  this  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oia- 
Ways  and  Means,  but  that  committee  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  en- 
treaties. 

— McCoEMicK,  Eecord,  3937. 

Tin  and  labor. 

_  JSo.  1037.— I  state  aa  my  first  proposition  that  the  introduction  ofT 
tin-plates  free  means  destruction  of  the  sheet-iron  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. I  say  in  the  next  place  that  putting  tin-plates  on  the  free-list  ren- 
ders impossible  the  creation  of  an  industry  which  belongs  naturally  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  which  Amer- 
ican capi^l  and  labor  might  receive  immense  advantages.  We  have  the- 
iron  ore;  we  have  the  coal ;  we  have  the  limestone.  Or,  to  start  with,^ 
we  have  the  sheets.  So  far  as  tin  is  concerned  we  have  in  a  better  con- 
dition to-day  than  England.  England  makes  all  the  tin-plates  of  the 
world,  or  nearly  all ;  yet  she  imports  the  larger  part — two-thirds,  I  be- 
lieve— of  her  tin.  If  we  were  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  England, 
we  could,  of  course,  meet  her  upon  common  ground  as  to  everything. 
except  one — labor.  But  we  are  in  a  much  better  situation,  so  far  as- 
this  industry  is  concerned,  than  England,  for  the  reason  that  we  have- 
the  tin. 

— Dalzbll,  Record,  5684. 

Tin  ore. 

LBTTBR  OF  JOHN  JAERBTT. 

Bfo.  1038. — "  The  reports,  if  accurate,  show  the  tin  ore  discovered  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  and  much  more  valuable  than  the  English  and  Aus- 
tralian ores.  The  Cornwall  tin  ore  of  England  yields  about  2J  per  cent. 
of  metallic  tin.  According  to  the  testimony  of  E.  N.  Robinson,  R.  E^ 
the  tin  ore  of  the  Cajalico  mines,  in  California,  has  yielded  as  high  as  IS 
per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  The  prospectus  of  the  Virginia  Tin  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  shows  that  tin  ore  abounds  very  extensively  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  very  rich,  be- 
ing from  14  to  65  per  cent,  metallic  tin.  These  samples  of  the  ore  were 
assayed  and  analyzed  by  Professor  Frank  A.  Massie,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Professor  A.  S.  McCreath  and  Franklin  Piatt,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Geogological  Survey,  and  Professor  H.  D.  Campbell,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Virginia. 

"Another  very  important  discovery  of  tin  ore  is  that  of  the  Black  Hills, 
Dak.  This  ore,  upon  analysis,  has  yielded  from  the  3  to  4  per  cent,  me- 
tallic tin.  Professor  William  P.  Blake  says  that  there  are  now  three 
well-defined  districts  of  tin-bearing  lodes  in  the  Dakota  portion  of  tha 
Black  Hills : 

"  1.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Harney  range  at  the  Etta,  Ingerson,  Mon- 
arch, Peerless,  and  other  claims. 

"  2.  Near  the  summit  of  Bismark's  rancho,  where  cassiterits  occurs  ia 
several  narrow  veins  of  quartz. 

"3.  At  Hill  City,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Harney  range,  wher& 
there  are  both  granitic  veins  and  quartz  veins  bearing  tin  ore. 

'■  To  these  we  may  add  mention  to  a  tin  district  in  the  Wyoming  por- 
tion of  the  Black  Hills,  about  20  miles  west  of  Dead  wood,  where  a  consider- 
able amount  of  stream  tin  has  been  washed  out  of  the  bed  of  Sand  Creek^ 
and  the  discovery  of  the  ore  in  places  in  granitic  veins  is  reported. 

"  These  reports  are  certainly  interesting,  and  would  indicate  that  we 

are  about  developing  another  great  resource,  and  adding  a  valuable  and 

important  industry  to  those  already  existing.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 

that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  essential 
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that  tin-mining  should  be  fully  developed  before  the  tin-plate  induatrjr 
can  be  established  here.  The  development  of  tin-mining  in  this  coun» 
try  will  depend  principally  upon  the  establishment  of  the  tin-plate  in- 
drastry  here.  — ^Dalzbll,  Record,  5684. 

Tin-itlate. 

Wo.  1039. — How  far-reaching  is  this  whole  matter  I  It  has  relation 
to  an  enormous  production  of  iron  ore,  or  limestone,  coal,  coke,  pig-iron, 
and  every  article  connected  with  its  production,  and  why  should  not  all 
these  be  encouraged  and  produced  in  the  United^States  7  I  think  $17,- 
000,000  a  year  is  too  much  money  to  go  out  of  this  country  when  the  people- 
of  the  United  States,  without  harm  to  the  consumer,  in  my  judgment, 
and  without  ultimately  enhancing  the  price  of  these  commodities,  catt 
produce  the  very  articles  themselves.  We  have  within  five  years  con- 
tributed $100,000,000  to  England,  and  have  drained  our  country  to  that 
extent. 

I  hope,  therefore,  this  matter  will  be  considered  on  broad  business- 
principles  and  without  prejudice.  Twenty  per  cent.,  I  judge,  of  the  tin- 
plates  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  would  in  the  end  be  injured  or  put  to  one  dollar  of  expense  be^ 
yond  the  present  rates ;  because,  while  they  would  get  no  drawbacks,  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand  they  would  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  the  tin- 
plates.  They  would  get  the  American  article  instead  of  the  British,  and 
that  is  the  difference. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  give  this  interest  or  this  advantage  to  a  foreigiB 
country  in  preference  to  my  own.    [Applause.] 

— Kandall,  Record,  5686. 
Tin-plate. 

No.  1040. — There  are  now  50,000  persons  employed  in  England  and!' 
Wales  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates  for  American  consumption.  We 
are  feeding  and  clothing  this  great  army  of  men  under  the  British  flag; 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  patriotic  for  Americans  to  strike  down 
an  industry  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  furnish  employment  to  our  own 
people.  I  have  certificates  before  me  showing  that  the  tin-plate  that  we 
made  in  this  country  was  as  good  as  any  that  was  ever  imported,  but  the 
importers  of  foreign  tin-plate  put  the  price  down  from  $14.75  per  box  to 
$5.18,  and  in  this  way  closed  out  the  American  works,  and  as  soon  a» 
they  had  completely  desti'oyed  our  tin-plate  works  they  raised  the  price 
80  as  to  recover  their  former  losses. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  well  said  a  few  mo- 
ments since,  "  We  are  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain." 
This  is  true,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  every 
tin  pan,  every  tin  bucket,  every  tin  kettle,  every  canteen.  If  we  should 
be  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country,  and  if  our 
supply  of  tin  from  abroad  should  be  cut  off,  we  would  be  without  can- 
teens and  without  cooking  utensils  until  we  could  erect  the  necessary 
plant  and  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate. 

—J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  5688. 

Tin-plate. 

Wo.  1041.— Why  do  you  propose  to  leave  a  duty  of  75  per  cent,  on 
sheet-iron  and  make  tin-plates  free  ? 

Is  there  any  honesty  or  good  sense  in  such  a  proposition  ?  If  a  man 
desires  a  new  roof  on  his  house,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  as  gooda 
chance  to  get  a  cheap  iron  or  steel  roof  as  to  get  a  cheap  tin  roof  7  Is  it 
not  as  necessary  to  furnish  coal-hods,  stove-pipe,  bread-pans,  roofing,  sid- 
ing, etc.,  cheap  as  to  furnish  cheap  tin-ware  and  tin  roofing  7  If  not,  why 
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mot?  There  is  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  tin-plate,  and  only 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  iron  or  steel 
■coated  with  tin  come  in  free,  while  the  iron  or  steel,  which  is  not  coated 
at  all,  is  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  advanced  prod- 
uct is  to  pay  no  duty,  while  the  less  advanced  product  is  to  pay  a  high 
duty.  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  every  American  industry,  but  I  cannot 
-comprehend  this  unjust  diecrimination  against  the  sheet-iron  and  sheet- 
steel  industry.  — ^J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  5689. 

Tin-plate. 

BTo.  1043.— I  think  I  have  shown,  what  indeed  is  very  apparent,  that 
tin-plates  are  an  iron  and  steel  product,  and  not  a  tin  product ;  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  this  hill,  in  putting  them  upon  the  free-list,  creates 
this  anomaly :  from  the  ore,  through  the  pig-iron  and  its  product,  clear 
up  to  the  steel  rail,  there  is  not  a  single  item  that  does  not  pay  a  tariff 
■duty  and  wiU  not  pay  a  tariff  duty  under  the  Mills  bill,  except  the  very 
highest  product  of  steel,  tin-plates — not  one. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  that  ia  an  anomaly  that  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
-duced  into  our  legislation.  The  fact  is  that  the  failure  to  understand  the 
•character  of  the  tin-plate  industry  is  what  has  ruined  the  industry  in  this 
country.    In  the  tariff  act  of  1864  there  was  this  provision : 

'■And  on  tin-plates,  and  iron  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by 
•electric  batteries  or  otherwise,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound." 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  tariff  duty  commensurate  with  the  demands 
■of  the  industry — such  a  tariff  ag  we  ought  to  have  now.  But  that  legis- 
lation was  rendered  useless  by  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Fessenden  held  that  the 
comma  that  occurred  in  the  paragraph  I  have  juat  read  after  the  word 
""  tin-plates  "  had  been  put  in  by  mistake,  and  that  the  paragraph  ought 
to  read : 

"  On  tin-plates  and  iron  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  elec- 
tric batteries  or  otherwise,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound." 

In  other  words,  he  ruled  that  there  was  no  duty  on  tin-plate,  unless  it 
wag  galvanized.  Now,  to  galvanize  a  tin-plate  would  be  like  pewterizing 
a  gold  watch,  and  the  consequence  of  this  decision  was  that  tin-plates 
came  into  this  country  under  another  provision  of  the  act  of  1864 : 

"  Tin  in  sheets  or  plates,  teme,  and  taggers'  tin,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorem." 

— Daizbll,  Record,  5683. 
Tin-plate. 

IFrom  London  Iron,  January  13.] 

A  BBITISH  TIN-PLATE  SYNDICATE. 

BTo.  1043. — "A  meeting  of  tin-plate  makers,  which  was  numerously 
4ittended,  was  held  at  the  Swansen  Exchange  on  Tuesday,  January  10, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Spence,  of  London,  for  the  purpose 
■of  seeing  what  steps  can  be  taken  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  price 
of  tin-plates.  The  chairman  laid  before  the  meeting  the  basis  of  a  scheme 
which,  he  stated,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  powerful  capitahsts, 
'who  are  prepared  to  form  a  syndicate  in  furtherance  of  the  object  in 
view.  The  whole  details  of  the  proposals,  which  took  the  form  of  ar 
agreement,  were  fully  and  exhaustively  discussed,  and  ultimately  a 
special  executive  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decision  ar- 
rived at.  This  committee  is  to  put  itself  in  communication  with  the 
•capitaUsts  already  referred  to  as  being  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate, 
and  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  view  of  immediately  putting  into 
practical  working  shape  the  scheme  proposed  to  be  adopted." 

— Dalzell,  Record,  5716. 
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'^in-plate  and  labor. 

Wo.  1044. — How  does  it  affect  the  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try?   Does  it  affect  the  labor  of  the  country— the  wage- earner  ?    To-day- 
-lihereare  coming  to  the  United  States  $17,000,000  in  value  of  tin-plates. 
If  those  tin-plates  were  produced  in  this  country  twenty-four  thousand- 
people  here  could  be  employed  in  this  industry.    The  labor  in  Great 
Britain  and  Wales  required  to  produce   the   tin-plates  we  consume 
-amounts,  I  am  advised,  to  $9,000,000,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  if  we 
j>roduced  those  tin-plates  in  this  country  the  laborers  engaged  in  that 
work  would  receive  from  it  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
,  i  — Eandali,,  Record,  6686. 

'Tin-plate  can  be  produced  in  tbe  8ontli. 

Jio.  1045. — But  it  may  be  claimed  that  we  cannot  produce  these  tin- 
jlates.  Bessemer  ores  of  the  finest  quality  and  in  vast  quantity  are 
'  found  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  various  States  of  the  South.  No 
one -doubts,  however,  that  our  section  possesses  millions  upon  millions  of 
tons  of  phosphoritic  ores  suitable  to  the  production  of  steel  under  the 
basic  process,  and  all  of  the  tin-plate  made  in  che  world  is  now  made 
from  mild  basic  steel. 

We  can  produce  every  pound  of  material  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plat«,  even  down  to  the  tin.  In  my  district  alone  a  large 
'deposit  of  tin  of  fine  quality  is  now  being  developed.  That  it  exists  in 
•  quantity  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  geological  condition  in  which  it 
-occurs  extends  for  miles,  and  the  surface  indications  point  to  the  proba- 
bility of  rich  and  extensive  deposits. 

— Yost,  Eecord,  5744. 

'Tin«plate  cheapened  by  tariff. 

jVo.  1046. — So  the  law  remained  until  1875,  when  a  specific  duty  of 
1 1-10  cents  per  pound  was  put  upon  tin-plates.  Following  that,  at  three 
places  in  this  country,  certain  Welshmen  who  had  understood  the  busi- 
-nees  at  home  undertook  the  inauguration  of  the  tin-plate  industry,  at 
"Wellsville,  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  at  Leachburgh,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  Demler,  also  in  Pennsylvania,  immediately  adjoining  my 
district. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  whereas  in  1873  the  best  quality  of  tin-plates 
•commanded  $14.75  a  box,  after  the  starting  of  this  industry  by  these 
Welshmen  the  best  quality  of  tin-plates  could  be  bought  in  1878  for  $6.25 
&  box ;  and  whereas  in  1873  the  second  quality  of  tin-plates  brought 
^1450  a  box,  in  1878  they  were  found  upon  the  market  at  $5.18  a  box.  In 
-other  words,  the  moment  British  tin-plate  manufacturers — and  we  take 
two-thirds  of  all  Britain's  product  of  tin-plates — the  very  moment  the 
British  tin-plate  manufacturers  found  themselves  in  competition  with 
'these  three  infant  establishments  in  America,  that  moment  their  prices 
went  down,  and  they  went  down  to  such  an  extent  that  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff  it  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  continue  the  industry  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  it  died ;  so  that  to-day  there  is  not  a  tin-plate 
made  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  that  be  so,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  there  are  no  tin-plates  made  in 
■the  United  States,  and  if  it  be  also  a  fact  that  our  revenues  last  year  from 
imported  tin-plates  amounted  to  $5,706,434, 1  ask  you  gentlemen  on  the 
■other  side  of  the  House  upon  what  theory  you  strike  down  this  tariff, 
which  is  tariff  for  revenue  only,  purely  so,  a  tariff  laid  upon  the  theory 
•on  which  you  say  our  tariff  billsoughtto  be  constructed  andmaintained? 

— Dalzell,  Record  5683. 
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Tin-plate— Free  tin  in  Bi-itish  interests. 

Wo.  1047.— The  Mills  bill  places  tin-plates  on  the  free-list.    Whatever- 
professions  of  friendship  and  partiality  to  American  labor  the  majiority- 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  have  made,  this  act  of  tbeirs?- 
in  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free-list  clearly  indicates  their  real  intentions'^ 
of  ultimate  free  trade.    It  is  an  act  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  interest 
of  British  capital  and  labor,  securing  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  tin- 
plate  manufacture  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people. 
It  IS  an  act  that  implies  the  inability  of  American  labor  to  produce  tin-  - 
plates,  or  that  it  is  better  to  employ  British  labor  at  low  wages  to  supply 
us  with  tin-plates  rather  than  permit  the  same  to  be  done  by  home  labor  - 
at  reasonable  wages. 

— Dalzell,  Kecord,  5718. 
Xin-plates— How  tlie  syndicate  works. 

Wo.  1048. — One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  scheme  is  the  fixing:- 
of  a  minimum  price  for  ordmary  plates — say,  B.  V.  grade  at  15  shillings 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  Swansea— which  would  be  adopted  at  the  figure  beloiv 
which  plates  for  the  present  should  not  be  sold.  The  rumor  of  the  in- 
tention to  form  a  corner  which  was  current  last  week  has  had  the  eflfect 
of  stiflFening  the  price  of  tin-plates  with  makers,  and  it  is  thov^ht  that, 
when  the  result  of  Tuesday's  meeting  is  made  known,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  further  improving  both  prices  and  demand.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  regarded  by  the  makers  aa  the  most  favorable  part  of  tbeyearfor 
the  purpose  of  the  present  combination. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tin  syndicate  is  backing  the  tin-plate  makers,  and- 
that,  should  any  makers  be  unable  to  hold  their  plates  sufficiently  to  ob- 
tain the  standard  price,  the  members  of  the  syndicate  will  take  the  plates 
on  warrant  at  a  price  1  shilling  below  the  standard. 

And  Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  well-known  metallurgist,  in  a- 
recently  published  letter,  says:  "Last  fall  a  tin  trust  was  formed  im 
Europe  which  bought  the  stock  of  tin  on  the  market,  made  contracts  with- 
the  manufacturers,  and  then  put  up  the  price  of  block  tin  from  £100  on. 
April  1, 1887,  t»  £167  per  ton  March  1, 1888^  in  London,  which  is  an  ad- 
vance of  67  per  cent- 

,    — DaI/Zell,  Eecord,^5716. 

Tin-plate— In  tlie  iSoatb. 

IVo.  1049. — Why,  sir,  the  Southern  States,  with  native  tin  ore,  and 
fuel,  and  the  labor  of  a  millioh  of  people  now  practically  idle,  can  dig  the- 
ore,  mine  the  coal,  gather  the  limestone,  smelt  the  ore,  convert  it  into> 
steel,  and  roll  and  hammer  it  if  need  be  into  first-class  steel  plates  and 
sheet-iron.  They  can  do  all  that  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Confederacy, 
and  in  doing  it  not  ofily  give  employment,  to  more  than  a  million  of  idle 
men,  but  invite  millions  of  capital  and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  skilled  men  into  that  region  to  deal  with  all  the  metals  in  which  th& 
South  so  abounds. 

— Kblley,  Record,  5717. 
Tin-plate— I<ea<I  poisoning. 

JTo.  1050.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofier  the  following  amendment : 

"  On  page  3,  lines  45  and  46,  strike  out  these  words, '  or  lead,  or  with- 
a  mixture  of  which  these  metals  is  a  component  part.' " 

I  ofier  this  because  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  offers  encouragement  td 
the  importation  of  tin-plate  adulterated  with  lead.  Much  of  the  plate 
now  imported  is  so  adulterated,  and  the  importation  of  such  plate  should 
be  prohibited  instead  of  encouraged.  This  leaded  plate  is  used  by  some 
unscrupulous  makers  of  cans  for  piacking  and  preserving  vegetables  and 
fruits.  As  ia  we^l  known,  the  acids  in'  some  of  these  vegetables  and. 
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fiuits  cut  open  the  lead  in  these  tins,  and  the  result  is  that  the  contents 
are  poisoned  and  befcome  highly  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  I  clip 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  this  morning  an  account  of  one  such  case, 
and  they  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence : 

"  A  dish  of  canned  tomatoes  eaten  at  dinner  time  on  Monday  in  the 
household  of  Dr.  John  W.  Eanck,  who  keeps  a  drug  store  on  German- 
town  avenue  near  Nicetown  lane,  poisoned  all  those  who  partook  of  the 
vegetable,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Banck  himself  the  poison  came  near 
terminating  fatally.  Those  poisoned  were  Dr.  J.  W.  Ranck,  Albert  D. 
Forrest,  his  assistant  in  the  store ;  Frank  Nestor,  the  office  boy ;  Charles 
Banbk,  aged  11,  and  little  Mamie  Eanck,  aged  7." 

— Buchanan,  Record,  5719. 

Tin-pl8€e  mixed  with  lead. 

THo.  1051. — It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless ,  true, 
that  when  tin  goes  up  in  price  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  mix  lead  with 
the  tin  and  use  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  lead  for  casting  the  tin-plate, 
because  the  lead  is  only  5  cents  a  pound,  while  the  tin  is  36  cents  per 
pound  in  London,  where  they  buy  their  stock.  There  is  now  great 
danger  of  the  tin-plate  makers  using  lead,  which,  when  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  acids  of  the  fruits  in  our  canned  goods,  will  produce  a 
deadly  poison,  known  as  lead  poison,  which,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  canned  fruit  in  the  United  States,  might  prove  more  disastrous  to 
the  people  than  the  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera. 

— DalzblI/,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— Oar  plate  worbs  destroyed. 

Wo.  1053. — British  manufacturers,  though  possessing  a  monopoly  of  ■ 
the  tin-plate  manufacture  since  1720,  never  supplied  cheap  tin-plates  to 
this  country  until  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  were  made  here. 
In  1875  we  had  four  tin-plate  works  in  operation  in  this  country.    Prices 
of  British  tin-plates  were  very  high  up  to  that  date. 

Quoting  from  the  Iron  Age,  we  find  the  prices  to  have  been,  in  1873, 
for  ordinary  coke  grades,  $12  per  box,  and  for  charcoal  grades  $14.75  per 
box.  A  box  contained'  112  sheets  of  14  by  20,  and  weighed  about  112 
pounds.  It  was  the  high  prices  that  had  existed  up  to  this  time  that 
tempted  American  capital  to  undertake  tin-plate  manufacturing.  The 
duty  at  that  time  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was 
made  specific,  1.1  cents  per  pound ;  but  it  was  only  a  low  revenue  duty, 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  British  manufacturers,  finding 
thai  the  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plateS  in  this  country  were  succes- 
fal,  rapidly  reduced  prices,  and,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  and  a  low  tariflf, 
in  1873  completely  throttled  the  young  American  industry. 

— Dalzell,  Record,  5718. 

Tin-plate— Our  resources  in. 

BTo.  1053.— The  people  of  Dakota  have  expended  over  $100,000  out 
of  their  own  pockets  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
of  mines  at  Rapid  City  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  test- 
ing these  and  other  ores  in  the  Black  Hills.  Professor  Bailey,  United 
States  geologist  for  Montana,  speaking  of  the  tin-bearing  rock  in  the 
region  of  Harney's  Peak  in  the  Black  Hills,  says  that  it  quarried  from 
the  surfece ;  that  there  are  veins  measuring  more  than  50  feet  in  width 
which  will  average  much  better  than  those  in  Cornwall.  He  declares 
that  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  world,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  this  great  body  of  ore  ever  being  exhausted.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  the  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

century. 

— Dalzbll,  Record,  6719. 
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Tin-Plate^Onr  resources  la. 

'Ho.  1054. — As  the  diacovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  civilization,  and  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  then 
scarcely  known  western  coast  of  America,  so  the  finding  of  tin  in  Dakota 
will  doubtless  stimulate  the  growth  of  population  in  that  now  thinly 
settled  region,  and  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

"  Experts  who  have  visited  and  explored  the  Black  Hills  state  that  the 
greisen  rock  of  Dakota  can  be  cheajjly  mined  and  dressed  by  crushing 
and  washing  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  wet 
concentration  by  the  processes  so  well  known  and  used  in  Cornwall. 
The  heavy  crystals  of  tin  are  easily  separated  from  the  mica  and  spar, 
and  yield  about  65  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  According  to  official  data 
the  Cornish  ores  no  not  average  45  pounds  of  block  tin  to  the  ton  of 
stuff  sent  to  the  mill  for  reduction,  though  ores  yielding  considerably 
less  have  been  profitably  worked  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere." 

The  London  Industrial  Eeview,  which  at  last  believes  in  American  tin^ 
says  that  it  "can  easily  understand  the  misrepresentations  used  by  pres- 
ent tin  importers  and  producers  from  all  sources  to  hold  this  American 
property  in  check,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  dangerous  competitor." 

— Dalzbll,  Record,  5715. 
Xin-Plate— Oar  tribute  to  England. 

JTo.  1055. — From  that  day  to  this  we  have  taken  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  product  of  tin-plate  made  by  England ;  so  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  it  is  calculated  that  we  have  paid  to  England  for  tin-plate  in  sup- 
port of  English  capital  and  English  labor  and  to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 
.  lean  labor,  $225,000,000. 

The  supply  of  bar  tin  required  by  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
is  one-third  the  entire  production  of  the  world,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  United  States  consumes  two-thirds  of  the  tin  plate  manu- 
faciured  in  England,  two  items  together  amounting  to  over  £6,000,000 
sterling  ($30,000,000  per  year). 

— Dalzbll,  Record,  5715. 
Tin-Plate— South  should  make  it. 

STo.  1056. — Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Commercial  Gazette  on  the  above  subject,  after  giving  statistics  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  tin-plate  business  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Review,  says : 

"The  South  wants  the  tin-plate  trade.  The  Southern  iron  ores  are  too 
high  in  phosphorus  to  make  steel  by  the  old  Bessemer  process,  but 
their  ores  are  especially  adapted  to  making  steel  by  the  basic  process, 
and,  as  all  the  tin-plate  made  in  the  world  is  now  made  from  mild  basic 
steel,  the  South  would  much  rather  make  basic  ingot  iron  for  tin  plates 
than  run  in  competition  with  the  steel  works  of  the  North  for  the 
steel-rail  trade.  If  Congress  would  only  put  a  tarifi'  on  tin-plates  to  jus- 
tify their  manufacture,  it  would  boom  the  South  without  hurting  the 
North,  and  I  think  that  there  is  not  a  Southern  Democrat  in  the  House 
but  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  such  a  policy.  It  would  energize  the 
whole  South  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  It  would  give  her  a  new  market 
for  $30,000,000  of  her  products,  and  at  the  same  time  the  phosphorus 
which  would  thus  be  eliminated  from  the  metal  would  be  put  into  lime 
and  produce  95,355  tons  of  basic  phosphate  worth  $26.12  per  ton-— 
$2,412,051.45.  — Dalzell,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— Value  of  the  manuracture. 

Mo.  lOSy. — The  cost  of  production  of  the  tin-plates,  according  to  the 
cost-sheet  we  submit,  would  be  $15,877,623  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this 
country  $28,267,982. 
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The  advantages  to  the  home  market  would  be  immense.  The  total 
■wages  paid  to  British  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-platea  imported  last 
year  was  about  $8,991,468.  American  wages  for  same  amount  of  work 
would  be  $20,352,875. 

This  increase  in  employment  furnished  to  labor  would  more  than  re- 
move the  glut  in  the  labor  market.  It  would  create  such  a  demand  for 
labor  as  to  give  employment  to  every  idle  iron  and  steel  worker  in  the 
country. 

It  would  also  stimulate  labor, in  the  production  of  coal,  iron  ore,  coke, 
limestone,  and  other  materials.  The  254,751  gross  tons  of  tin-plates  rep- 
resent 870,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  300,000  tons  of  limestone,  1,800,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke,  360,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  5,000,000  pounds  of  lead,  25,000.- 
000  pounds  of  tin,  12,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  or  palm-oil,  35,000,0uO 
pounds  of  sulphuric  agid,  11,000,000  feet  of  lumber ;  flre-brick,  clay,  oil, 
and  lubricants,  hemp,  etc. 

It  would  require  sixty-eight  large  works  of  five  trains  of  rolls  each,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  over  $30,000,000  capital,  and  giving  employment  to 
about  24,000  worknien  in  the  rolling-mills  alone,  who  would  earn  at  least 
$12,000,000  per  annum. 

— ^Dalzbll,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— WJbo  want  free  tin  ? 

STo.  1058. — Importers  and  such  large  users  of  tin-plates  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  are  naturally  and  consistently  in  favor  of  free  tin-plates. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  importers  who  are  interested  as  owners  of 
tin-plate  works — Henry,  Nash  &  Co.;  Bond  &  Pearsons;  Sims  &  Coven- 
try ;  Taylor  Bros.;  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  others.  We  readily  admit 
that  to  these  free  tin-plates  would  be  quite  an  advantage. 

— Dalzell,  Record,  5718. 

Tobacco. 

Jfo.  1059. — ^If,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Representatives  of  Virginia  stood 
as  solidly  on  every  single  solitary  item  of  the  Mills  bill  as  they  stand  on 
the  tobacco  feature  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  State  and  for 
the  people  who  are  directly  i-iterested  in  the  production  of  very  many 
of  the  articles  which  that  measure  so  disastrously  afiects.    [Applause.] 

Tobacco  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  the  soil  as  corn  or  wheat  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  and  why  it  should  be  insisted  that  you  shall  place 
such  restrictions  upon  an  agricultural  product  I  cannot  understand.  _  It 
is  a  restriction  not  imposed  upon  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  In  time 
of  war  it  is  true  we  needed  the  monejr  derived  from  this  taxation.  It 
then  became  a  matter  of  public  necessity.  But  that  time  has  happily 
passed  away,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  we  now  have  to  contend  with  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  revenues. 

Here,  as  I  said,  is  a  strictly  agricultural  product  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
every  consideration  of  right  demands  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
with  other  agri<!ultural  products.  The  burden  imposed  upon  it  should 
be  removed.  It  is  an  unjust,  inequitable  discrimination  which  has 
already  been  too  long  tolerated  and  for  the  continued  imposition  of 
which  no  reasonable  excuse  can  be  given. 

—Yost,  Record,  6956. 

Tobacco  tax  retainea  to  proTiae  goTernment  offices  for 
Democrats. 
JTo.  1060.— I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  we  raise  from  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco  about  $30,000,000 
annually.  The  estimated  reduction,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  that  source  is  about  $24,00u,000.    If 
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this  be  correct,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it, is,  we  will  obtain  in  thd  future  by 
the  retention  of  the  tax  on  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes  only  about 
16,000,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  have  to  be  expended  in 
its  collection. 

In  other  words  we  retain  a  portion  of  this  tobacco  tax,  not  for  revenue, 
but  to  give  the  Government  supervision  of  the  subject ;  and  I  desire  to  ■ 
gay  to  my  Democratic  friends  here  that  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for 
such  a  purpose  is  not  in  accordance  either  with  Democratic  traditions  or 
Democratic  principles. 

— WisB,  Record,  6953. 
Tools  and  cutlery. 

No.  1061. — The  country  at  large  has  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  cutlery  a  capital  of  about  fourteen  and  a  half  millions ;  the  ma- 
terial used  annually  costs  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  product  i?  over 
sixteen  millions.  Of  this  New  Eugland  furnished  capital  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole ;  she  expends  two  and  three- 
fourths  millions  for  material,  slightly  less  than  one-half,  and  returns  a 
finished  product  of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
it  all. 

— Gallinger,  Eecord,  3690. 

Trade  and  Commerce— Our  immense. 

JCo.  1063. — ^What  couiltry  can  show  such  a  trade  aa  ours,  such  com- 
merce, such  immense  transportation  lines,  such  a  volume  of  exchanges, 
and  such  marvelous  production  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product.  Its  balance  sheet  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history — 
richest  in  agriculture,  greatest  in  its  domestic  trade  and  traffic,  and  lead 
ing  in  manufactures  any  nation  in  Europe.  Why  abandon  a  policy 
which  can  point  to  such  achievements  and  whose  trophies  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand?  The  internal  'commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  FrancCi 
Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Why,  a 
single  railroad  system  in  this  country  (that  of  the  Pennsyvania  Rail- 
road Company)  carries  more  tonnage  and  traffic  in  a  single  year  than  all 
the  merchant  ships  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  Europe  has  not 
built  as  many  miles  of  railroad  as  this  country  has  duriug  some  recent 
years,  and  in  1880  the  whole  known  world  did  not  lay  as  many  miles  of 
track  as  were  laid  across  this  country.  Great  Britain's  foreign  commerce 
equals  about  one-sixth  of  our  domestic  commerce.  Can  we  do  better 
under  any  other  fiscal  policy?  We  say  not.  Oar  own  history  supports 
the  answers.    Wise  statesmanship  commands  us  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

— McKiNLBY,  Eecord,  4751. 
Trade,  Balance  of. 

Wo.  1063. — Now,  I  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  about  what  the 
tarifi'  of  1861  has  done  in  this  behalf.  The  balance  of  trade  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  before  1861  was  against  us,  except  an  occasional  year 
now  and  then,  but  the  high  tans' of  1861,  notwithstanding  the  great  war, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  purchased  largely  from  abroad,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we^  borrowed  great  sums  of  money  from 
foreign  countries,'  enabled  us  to  redeem  all  our  bonds  held  abroad,  to  pay 
for  products  which  were  purchased  abroad,  and  so  early  as  lS68  or  1870 
the  balance  of  trade  began  to  turn  in  our  favor,  and  from  that  time  on 
each  succeeding  year  brought  gold  and  silver  into  our  country  from  for- 
eign countries  to  pay  for  what  we  sold  to  foreign  countries  in  excess  of 
what  we  bought  from  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  trade  been  in 
our  favor  that  the  vast  aggregate  is  not  less  now  than  one  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
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TSow,  anybpdy  who  would  theorize  about  this  would  conclude  that  we 

-sought  to  have  in  the'  United  States  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver : 

-^and  what  is  the  fact  ?    Why  the  fact  is  we  have  an  immense  quantity  of 

-jgold  aad  silver— a  greater  quantity  than  we  have  ever  had  at  any  forijier 

period  of  our  history.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  in  the  United  States 

between  eight  and  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  gold  bullion  and 

gold  coin,  and  we  have  over  three  hundred  millions,  includii(g  fractional 

currency,  of  silver  coin.    There  are  more  than  two  coined  dollars  back  of 

every  paper  dollar,  and  every  paper  dollar  is  consequently  as  good  as  a 

-  coined  dollar.    It  was  the  Republican  policy  of  protection  that  brought 

about  this  condition  of  things. 

— Baynb,  Eecord,  4771-2. 
"tramps.  History  of. 

'So.  1064. — Twenty-seven  years  of  protection  have  produced  strange 
-ofispring.  Whoever  heard  of  a  tramp  in  our  country  twenty  years  ago? 
Kow  they  are  seen  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  in  the  by-ways  and  in  the 
public  places.  Whoever  heard  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  our  Republic 
fontil  oar  high  protective  tariff  period  ? 
(They  have  come  from  free-trade  Europe.  See  following.  No.  1065.— Ed.) 

— McCkkary,  Record,  3748. 
Tramps— Where  do  they  come  from? 

Wo.  1065. — Bat  it  is  said  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism, and  the  poor  "  tramp  "  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  products  of 
"the  "  robber  system." 

Let  us  examine  the  official  statistics  and  see  what  information  we  obtain 
•of  this  point.  We  will  take  the  year  1830  for  comparison,  so  we  may 
have  the  census  of  that  year  for  authority.    The  returns  are  as  follows : 


Oountry. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Whole 

number   ot 

persons 

relieved. 

Ratio 
ot  paupers 
to  popula- 
tion. 

itJnlted  KlBgdom « 

stTni  ted  states 

34  622,930 
60,155,783 

1,037.404 
88,665 

1  to33 
1  to  665 

Tljis  plan  of  assisting  paupers  to  leave  the  country  has  been  found  a 
cheap  and  effective  way  of  transferring  the  burden  of  supporting  these 
people  from  the  tax-payers  of  Eagland  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  United 
:States,  and  our  customs  and  consular  reports  show  that  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  and  carried  out  with  success.  It  will  be  found,  therefore, 
on  careful  investigation  tha|t  a  large  number  of  our  tramps  and  paupers 
are  alien  immigrants  and  the  products  of  foreign  industrial  systems,  and 
not  our  own.  — Morrow,  Eecord,  4271. 

Transportation— Government  should  furnish. 

Wo.  1066. — If  our  Western  farmers  are  to  compete  in  European 
markets  with  the  wheat  of  India,  will  they  have  the  same  governmental 
aid  in  transportation  which  India  has?  We  know  they  will  not.  We 
know  that  even  the  navigable  rivers  and  water-ways  over  which  the 
National  Government  retains  legal  and  exclusive  control  have  not  been 
improved  to  the  proper  extent.  The  excuse  for  neglecting  this  plain 
•duty  has  heretofore  been  the  lack  of  money  and  the  great  national  debt ; 
l)ut  that  excuse  does  not  avail  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
which  creditors  will  not  consent  to  take  except  upon  the  condition  that 
sunearned  interest  be  added. 

— Post,  Record,  4344. 
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Transportation— GoTei'iiment  sbould  fuirnisli. 

Wo.  1067. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are  at  a  disadvantagsi- 
in  the  international  struggle  for  lack  of  cheaper  transportation.    Kussis. 
and  Germany  are  providing  internal  improvements  on  a  scale  eommen- 
BUrate  with  the  importance  of  those  empires.    France  has  7,0TO  miles  of 
canals  which  have  cost  $200,000,000,  and  1,813  miles  are  projected  which 
will  cost  $218,000,000  more. 

The  fact  that  the  wheat  of  India  competes  with  that  of  ihe  Unitetr 
States  in  foreign  markets  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  this  debate. 
Such  competition  was  made  possible  by  direct  governmental  expenditures- 
in  the  construction  of  canals  and  Railroads.    Over  $100,000,000  has  been 
expended  for  canals  in  India,  while  the  government  railroads  are  run  in 
the  interest  of  producers  and  at  a  loss  of  $124,000,000  in  twenty-four 
years.    With  the  government  furnishing  cheap  transportation,  it  is  easy 
to  flood  the  markets  of  Western  Europe  with  the  wheat  of  India.    It  is,,, 
therefore  not  alone  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  India  that  the  American 
farmers  will  have  to  contend,  but  with  governments  which  neither  hoard 
money  in  their  treasuries  nor  pay  a  premium  on  bonds  not  yet  due,  hut; 
wisely  provide  cheap  transportation  for  their  farmers  and  prodacers,  pro- 
ducers, protecting  these  unorganized  classes  firom  the  extortion  of  organ- 
ized corporations. 

-^PosT,  KeccHrd,  4344. 

Transportation,  not  free  trade,  wanted. 

Wo.  106S. — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  message  of  the  farmMs_t&  the-- 
Piftieth  Congress,  and,  sir,  no  message  has  come  before  it  of  greater  or~ 
more  pressing  importance.  It  urges  that  the  two  greatest  inland  water- 
way systems  of  the  whole  world  be  connected  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce and  national  defense.  In  the  language  of  a  United  States  en— 
gineer — 

"It  is  a  plain  problem  of  creating  or  rather  opening  up  anew  what  was»- 
once  a  great  water-course  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver„ 
In  the  onward  march  of  this  great  nation  this  has  been  found  to  be  nec- 
essary lor  the  commercial  interest  of  the  community,  and,  as  is^  easily 
seen,  for  the  military  defense  of  the  country." 

Then  would  the  glorious  prophecy  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  be  ful- 
filled: '  • 

"  A  commercial  fleet  greater  than  the  entire  seacoast  marine,  now^ 
locked  up  in  the  ice-bound  harbors  of  the  Lakes  37  per  cent,  of  every- 
year,  would  sweep  through  this  channel  every  fall,  carrying  the  producei 
and  manufactures  of  the  Northwest  down  to  the  Gulf  for  the  Mexicanj, 
West  Indian,  and  South  American  trade." 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  recommended  thatasmalft 
part  of  the  surplus  could  be  wisely  and  economically  expended  foj  thie< 
great  national  object,  thereby  restoring  the  currency  to  circulationi  in. 
the  interest  of  cheaper  transportation,  the  English  free-trade  journals 
might  not  have  been,  filled  with  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom,  but  he^ 
would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

—Post,  Eecord,  4345. 

Transportation,  not  free  trade,  wanted. 

No.  1069. — They  are  not  asking  for  free  trade  to  enable  them  to  send? 
their  corn  and  potatoes  to  England  and  to  receive  in  return  the  clothing,, 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  England,  the  Ameriean  farmer  paying: 
the  transportation  both  ways. 

They  have  to  pay  too  much  and  too  high  transportationalready.  They 
are  aware  that  the  average  rate  of  freight  has  been  greatly  reduced  since.- 
1861  by  improvements  in  transportation  facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
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and  on  land.    They  also  know  that  $300,000,000  are  annually  gathered, 
from  them  as  the  net  earnings  cf  the  railroads  and  taken  to  the  money 

They  do  not  ask  for  a  policy  which  will  close  the  factories  of  this 
country,  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  by  adding  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  distance,  and  place  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  transpor- 
tation corporations.  They  ask  that  the  water-ways  be  improved  an(J 
deepened;  that  the  artificial  water  in  railway  corporations  may  be 
squeezed  out  by  competition  with  transportation  on  natural  water. 

Post,  Eecjord,  4344. 
Transportation  waste.    (See  No.  305.) 
Treasury  snrplns. 

BTo.  I070.j-In  March,  1881,  when  a  Republican  President  was  in-^ 
augurated  and  a  Republican  Secretary  took  charge  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, both  this  President  and  this  Secretary,  coming  from  the  great 
Northwest,  not  being  the  tools  of  the  Wall-street  speculators,  as  is  the  con- 
dition now,  it  was  evident  that  there  would  accumulate  a  great  surplus^ 
in  the  Treasury  and  that  the  price  of  bonds  would  appreciate  very  rapidly. 
That  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  immediately  and  without 
hesitation  acted  upon  the  law  then  and  now  on  the  statute-books — 
the  law  of  1869,  which  authorized  him  to  refund  the  debt  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  And  he  did  refund  the  debt,  reducing  yearly  interest 
several  million  dollars  by  so  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  a. 
gorge  of  money  in  the  Treasury.  . 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Secretaries  lacked  either  the  inclination  or  the 
capacity,  perhaps  both,  to  act  as  did  President  Garfield  and.Secretary 
WindOm ;  the  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  money  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  the  appreciation  of  bonds  until  they  now  bear 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  premium. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  days  of  civilization 
down  to  the  present  time,  no  nation  has  ever  paid  a  premium  upon  its; 
own  indebtedness.  Every  nation  reserves  the  sovereign  right  to  pay  its 
debts  when  it  pleases.  Tne  United  States  did  this  by  special  enactment 
in  the  acts  of  1869  and  1870,  when  the  bonds  were  refunded.  But  for  the- 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  this  Administration,  failing  and  re- 
fusing to  exercise  the  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  the  nation,  has  beem 
paying  a  premium  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  Government. 

— Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4580. 

Treasury  snrplns— Reasons  for  increasing. 

Jfo.  1071. — Instead  of  reducing  the  surplus  the  Administration  ha» 
nearly  doubled  it.  It  is  true  the  Administration  had  an  object  in  doing 
this ;  its  object  has  been  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
taxation,  and  in  that  way  attack  the  American  system  of  protection  for 
the  benefit  of  its  friends  in  foreign  lands ;  and  why  not,  when  we  find 
that  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  the  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  S.  Eairchild,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  William  W.  Endicott,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  are  all  members  of  the  Cobden  Free-Trade  Club  of  London,  and 
that,  in  union  with  them,  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  elected  by  Dem- 
ocratic votes  to  preside  over  it  (though  he  failed  of  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body)  is  also  a  member  of  this  free-trade  Cobden  Club. 

The  free-traders,  controlling  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative- 
departments,  were  determined  to  hold  all  the  money  possible  in  the- 
Treasury,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse,  to  declare  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  what  they  choose  to  call  taxation — that  is,  the  duties  on  imported 
goods.  — Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4580. 
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'treasury  surplns— Record,  of  Democratic  party  on. 

No.  1073.— During  the  last  campaign  Democratic  speakers  and  Dem- 
ocratic papers  were  proclaiming  from  the  hill-tops  that  the  Republican 
party  had  accumulated  $400,000,000  in  the  Treasury  and  were  holding  it 
there  to  the  great  damage  of  the  country.  They  said  that  when  the 
-Democrats  came  Into  power  this  money  should  be  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  country ;  it  should  no  longer  be  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  who  succeeded  a  Republican  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  found  in  the  Treasury  $375,000,000.  In  the 
three  years  which  the  administration  has  been  in  power  the  amount  in 
the  Treasury  has  nearly  been  doubled,  and  there  is  hoarded  to-da,y  nearly 
4700,000,000.  This  is  the  difference  between  Democratic  pledges  and 
Democratic  performances. 

— Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4580. 

'Trnsts— A  Democratic  institntion, 

X o.  1073. — But  I  say  to  you  that  if  a  trust  has  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Republican  party,  why  is  that  your  side  with  its  ma- 
jority in  all  these  years  has  not  brought  forward  some  proposition  to 
■crush  them. 

When  you  come  to  talk  on  the  other  side  about  trusts,  I  wish  to  say  to 
you  the  greatest  and  most  iniquitous  trusts  to-day  are  Democratic  trusts. 
Take  the  Standard  Oil  Company ;  it  is  a  Democratic  trust.  It  has  repre- 
sentatives high  up  near  the  Democratic  throne.  Take  the  sugar  trusts  in 
America  to-day,  and  it  is  a  Democratic  trust.  Take  the  iron  trust,  and  it 
is  a  Democratic  trust. 

And  there  is  the  whisky  trust,  which  is  also  a  Democratic  trust.  Th^t 
trust,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Democratic  heart,  has  its  inspiration,  its 
motive  power  direct  from  the  Democratic  party.  So  gentlemen  who  go 
■on  enumerating  trusts  as  having  been  fostered  and  encouraged,  fehonld 
inow  they  are  Democratic  in  their  inception  and  Dsmocratic  in  their 
"tendencies. 

— Peteks,  Record,  6497. 

Trusts  are  of  Democratic  origin. 

JTo.  1074. — With  like  disingenuousness  "  trusts  "  have  been  thrown 
into  this  debate,  as  though  they  were  related  to  the  tariff  and  not  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Thererwas  no  such  thing  as  a  "  trust "  connected  with 
imports  or  any  article  touched  by  the  tariff  during  the  whole  twenty-four 
years  in  which  the  Republicans  were  in  power.    The  Peoria  Journal  says: 

"  The  Democratic  party  found  the  country  free  from.  "  trusts  "  with  but 
•one  exception — the  Standard  Oil  Company.  During  the  last  three  years 
we  have  heard  more  about  the  combinations  of  capital  against  labor  than 
■ever  before.  We  have  the  sugar  trust,  the  zinc  trust,  the  envelope  trust, 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more  trusts  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that,  too,  upon  articles  that 
■are  protected  by  a  heavy  tariff.  One  of  these,  the  sugar  trust,  will  cost 
the  people  of  these  United  States  $60,000,000  annually,  and  it  is  openly 
•espoused  and  fostered  by  both  Houses  of  Congress — Republican  and 
democratic  alike."  , 

Ihe  undeniable  facts  stated  as  to  the  growth  of  trusts  under  Demo- 
cratic rule  is  coupled  with  an  assertion  in  regard  to  Congress  which  is 
novel.  For  my  part,  I  repudiate  the  sugar  and  every  trust  intended  to 
Taise  the  price  or  i^  any  manner  monopolize  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  Oar  laws  must  protect  us  against  home  trusts ; 
our  tariff  against  foreign  trusts. 

—Post,  Record,  4347. 
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Trusts  and  tariff— Free-list  no  remedy. 

Wo.  1075.— Now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  our  hostility  to  trusts,  we  must 
«,lways  remember  that  when  we  wish  to  take  away  from  a  trust  the  power 
-to  oppress  the  people,  we  must  not  do  that  which  may  so  injure  the  in- 
■dustry  as  to  deptroy  its  existence.  The  committee  followed  that  course 
with  the  sugar  trust.  They  have  lowered  the  margin  of  profit.  But  if 
they  put  refined  sugar  on  the  free-list  and  leave  a  tax  on  raw  sugar  every 
igentleman  knows  perfectly  well  it  would  not  only  destroy  the  trust,  but 
it  would  utterly  obliterate  the  sugar-refining  industry,  because  it  would 
tax  the  raw  material  and  leave  no  equivalent  tax  upon  the  finished  prod- 
uct. That  is  only  analogous  as  a  line  of  action ;  not  strictly  analogous  to 
this  case  in  other  features.  We  reduce  the  tax  here  until  we  bring  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article  and  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  within 
li  cents  of  each  other.  The  difierence  at  other  times  has  been  very 
;great.    It  has  been  as  great  as  2  and  3  cents  a  pound. 

— ^Breckineidgb  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  Record,  6329. 

TTrnsts  dne  to  capital,  not  tariff  or  free  trade. 

Wo.  1076. — There  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  combination  on  the 
part  of  capital  through  corporative  organizations,  trusts,  and  what  not, 
that  is  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  which, 
while  not  growing  out  of,  are  made  possible  by  the  modern  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  and  transportation.  These  agencies  make  possi- 
hie  the  great  combinations  of  capital  which  center  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  other  great  cities,  and  thence  to  reach  out  to  the  whole  world 
■demanding  tribute.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  country ;  they 
aise  aboye  all  tarifis,  whether  protective  or  for  revenue  only,  and  exist 
wherever  capital  is  found,  and  greed  of  gain  and  unscrupulousness  com- 
bine with  opportunity.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  a  protective  tariff 
igave  rise  to  the  Standard  Oil  combination,  nor  that  a  tanS  for  revenue 
■only  is  responsible  for  the  great  English  combinations  of  capital  which 
■exist  to-day,  nor  that  the  revenue  policy  of  France  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  Prench  copper  syndicate.  The  tendency  grows  out  of  the  pecu- 
niar commercial  and  business  conditions  of  the  age  and  must  be  met  by 
legislation  aimed  at  them  directly,  and  of  a  character  that  will  restrain 
the  abuses  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  surely  this  end  can  be  better 
^attained  by  a  study  of  the  extent  and  character  of  their  operations  and 
the  true  and  real  causes  of  their  existence  than  by  an  outcry  against  the 
the  tarifif  upon  the  demagogic  assumption  that  it  is  responsible  for  them. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4319. 

Trusts— Free-list  no  remedy  ior. 

Wo.  1077. — I  desire  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  I  wish  simply  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas on  having  announced  that  it  is  illogical  and  inadmissible  to  place 
a  tax  on  the  raw  material  when  you  put  the  finished  product  on  the 
ftee-list.  I  only  regret  that  when  the  subject  of  crude  glycerine  and 
•<:austic  soda  was  under  discussion  this  bill  was  not  in  his  charge,  but  in 
the  charge  of  another  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  having  discovered  that  where 
a  truth  exists  it  is  not  always  a  remedy  to  put  the  articles  subject  to  that 
trust  on  the  free-list.  That  is  what  many  of  us  have  said,  because  we 
judged  the  tariff  has  no  logical  connection  with  trusts.  The  truth  seems, 
it  I  judge  rightly  and  understand  the  gentleman  rightly,  to  be  already 
dawning  on  his  mind. 

— Adams,  Record,  6331. 
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Trusts— Foreign  earthenware. 

BTo.  1078. — There  is  a  foreign  trust  on  china  and  earthenware.  I 
have  the  evidence  here  in  the  London  Pottery  Gazette  of  March  10, 1888, 
from  which  I  read : 

"If  any  manufacturers  are  not  true  to  the  rules  of  the  new  association 
the  bond  they  will  have  signed  will  enable  their  fellow-manufacturers  U> 
sell  them  up  '  rump  and  stump.'  Nothing  but  the  state  of  dire  necessity 
into  which  the  trade  has  fallen  would  tempt  men  to  put  their  hands  to- 
such  a  bond.  The  scheme  has"  just  been  successful  with  the  china  manu> 
facturers.    They  have  just  obtained  a  second  advance. 

"  If  the  keen  buyers  who  always  want  to  beggar  the  trade  and  reduce- 
prices,  say  to  a  manufacturer  who  will  not  sell  at  lower  than  the  fixed 
rate,  '  Well,  if  I  am  forced  to  pay  the  association  price  I  will  not  buy 
from  you,'  such  manufacturer  can  reply,  '  All  right ;  if  you  buy  froia 
another,  and  I  have  to  stand  for  orders,  I  shall  get  my  pull  out  of  your 
business,  for  our  rules  will  not  let  me  suffer  through  refusing  to  reduce 
at  your  request.'  So  you  see  one  manufacturer  cannot  be  played  off 
against  the  others." 

— McKiNLKY,  Secord,  4757. 

Trnst— Foreign  plate-glass. 

S"o.  1079. — There  is  a  trust  or  combination  made  up  of  all  the  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  of  Europe.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  dated 
London,  25th  of  April,  1887,  and  which  reads : 

"DeasSib:  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Associated  Plate-Glass. 
Manufacturers  have  revised  their  prices  for  plate-glass  of  all  description?, 
and  that,  withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  inclose  you  herewith 
our  tariff  of  prices,  the  discount  from  which  will  be  33  per  cent.,  with  the 
exception  of  glazing-glass  used  for  silvering  purposes,  the  discount  Iromi 
which  will  be  25_per  cent." 

This  trust  is  still  in  force.  Here  is  a  foreign  combination  to  control 
the  price  of  plate-glass,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  engaged 
in  making  the  monopoly  more  complete  and  controlling  by  reducing  the 
import  duties  now  paid  on  their  product  and  by  relieving  them  of  a  bui^ 
den  they  now  have  to  bear,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  break  down  Amer- 
ican competition,  which  alone  has  reduced  the  price  of  plate-glaes,  and 
now  prevents  the  most  extortionate  exactions  for  the  foreign  product 
upon  American  consumers. 

— McKiNLSY,  Record,  4756. 

Trust— Foreign  plate-glass. 

BTo.  1080. — Here,  again,  is  an  importers'  trust  in  the  same  line  of 
goods.  I  read  from  the  New  York  Herald,  of  February  28,  an  account  of 
the  investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature : 

"  Mr.  James  H.  Heroy,  an  importer  of  plate  and  French  glass,  was  next 
called  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  glass  trust.  He  is  a  spry  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  in  the  business  for  fifty  years.  Colonel  Bliss  asked 
the  witness  to  identify  a  circular.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  circular,  and  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  if  not  the  eyes  of  the  committee.  It  is  aa 
follows : 
" '  Hbney  C.  Marbinnee, 

" '  Plate  and  sheet-glass  import'r,  No.  126  South  Fifth  avenue : 

" '  We  beg  leave  to  quote  you  70, 10,  and  5  per  cent,  discount  from  the- 
price-list,  January  20, 1887,  for.  French  window-glass.  In  case  you  wish 
to  make  any  large  purchases  we  can  make  you  extra  discounts  as  follows  t 
If  you  receive  from  us  or  any  members  of  our  association  in  New  York 
(which  includes  all  the  regular  importers),  either  all  from  one  house  or 
part  &ora  each  of  the  houses,  one  hundred  boxes  in  one  calendar  month, 
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■you  are  entitled  to  an  extra  discount  of  5  per  cent.;  or  if  the  deliveries 
to  you  in  any  one  calendar  month  from  any  or  all  of  these  houses  should, 
amount  to  $1,000,  then  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  extra  discount  of  10 
per  cent.  This  is  done,  as  you  will  see,  to  give  large  purchasers  the  ad- 
vantage over  small  buyers,  which  they  have  been  long  entitled  to,  but 
Tvhich  could  not  be  given  to  them  until  we  made  our  present  organiza- 
tion to  reguflate  prices. 

" '  This  arrangement  of  rebates  take  eflfect  from  February  1. 

■' '  We  can  also  make  deductions  from  the  new  price-list  of  January  5, 
1888,  for  colored,  enameled,  ground,  and  cathedral  glass,  extra  discounts, 
as  follows: 

" '  For  orders  of  twenty  cases  <w  2,000  feet  or  more  at  one  time,  10  per 
■cent,  discount. 

" '  For  import  orders  of  7,500  feet  or  more  of  cathedral  and  one  hun- 
dred cases  or  more  colored,  enameled,  and  ground  glass  we  will  make 
apeoial  prices,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  order. 
'' '  Yours,  very  truly, 

"'HEEOY  &  MAEEINNEE.' 

"  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  intention  of  that  trust.  Mr.  Heroy 
said  '  it  was  simply '  to  make  prices  below  which  they  would  not  sell 
their  goods.  At  the  last  meeting  he  attended  he  thought  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  combination  to  reduce  prices,  and  added, '  We  have  not  yet  de- 
cided what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  undersells  ua.  We  do  not 
•decide  these  things  in  a  hurry.  As  a  result  of  the  combination  prices 
have  advanced.  I  can't  tell  exactly  the  amount  of  the  business  done. 
It  is  largely  exaggerated',  but  including  all  branches,  it  is  about  120,000,- 
«00." 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  trust  contract.  Not  content 
with  making  this  combination  among  themselves,  they  sought  in  every- 
way possible  to  induce  our  American  producers  of  plate-glass  to  join 
them  and  assist  in  fleecing  the  American  public. 

— McKiNLBY,  Eecord,  4757. 

Xrnsts,  lumber— In  Canada. 

!9fo.l081. — Now,  let  us  see  about  these  foreign  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, and  see  what  our  Democratic  friends  do  about  them.  Canada,  last 
year,  exported  to  this  country  about  $6,000,000  wprth  of  lumber.  It  is 
iair  to  say  that  of  that  $6,000,000  worth  each  thoiisand  feet  paid  to  our 
Government  $2  as  tariff  duty.  According  to  the  speeches  of  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side,  and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  duty  was  added  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
Canada.  Thjs  bill  makes  lumber  duty  free.  Therefore,  if  the  bill  passes, 
it  will  take  off  that  $2  duty  from  each  thousand  feet  of  lumber  that 
is  manufactured  and  sent  from  Canada  to  this  country,  and  will  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  there. 

Now,  sir,  I  charge  that  the  Canadian  Government  with  its  four  mill- 
ions of  people  is  iteelf  a  trust  in  the  manufacture  of  this  lumber.  All 
the  people  of  Canada,  four  millions  in  number,  are  interested  in  every 
foot  of  lumber  which  is  manufactured,  and  every  foot  of  it  that  is  sent 
to  this  country ;  and  when  this  bill  places  lumber  on  the  free-list  it  will 
give  $2  per  thousand  feet  to  that  Canadian  trust.  Then  this  bill  is  legis- 
lation to  help  a  Canadian  trust  in  lumber. 

— Nutting,  Eecord,  5495. 

Trusts,  potato— Canada.  I 

No.  1083. — I  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  the  potato  trust.  This 
is  a  combination — a  trust — which  affect  the  farmers  of  my  State.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  raised  20,000,000  bushels  of 
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potatoes,  and  the  farmers  of  our  entire  country  last  year  raised  175,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Last  year  Canada  sent  to  this  country  l,500,000f 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  raised  in  Canada,  with  Canada's  cheap, 
labor,  potatoes  belonging  to  the  Canadian  people  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Canadian  potato  trust — upon  each  bushel  of  theeei 
potatoes  our  Government  laid  and  collected  a  duty  of  15  cents,  or,  in  the. 
aggregate,  upon  the  whole  importation,  $250,000. 

Now,  sir,  the  Canadian  Government,  with  its  4,000,000  people,  with  its 
territory  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  is,  as  I  claim, 
a  "  trust "  in  the  matter  of  raising  potatoes  or  any  other  agricultural^ 
product  that  comes  from  Canada  to  this  country.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  duty  on  potatoes  coming  into  this  country  is  15  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  Mills  bill  makes  them  free.  Then,  if  you  pass  this  bill  you  take  the- 
duty  off  potatoes,  and,  as  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  claim,  and  their 
claim  is  correct,  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  that  are  to  be  exported 
here  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Then  if  you  pass  the  Mills  bill  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  or  benefit 
of  the  Canadian  potato-raisers  and  the  Canadian  potato  trust.  Then  if 
next  year  after  we  have  passed  the  bill  the  people  of  Canada — this  Cana- 
dian potato  trust— import  in  this  country  1,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
this  15  cents  a  bushel  will  go  their  pocket,  and  so  you  legislate  in  favor 
of  Canada's  potato  trust— $250,000. 

— Nutting,  Record,  5495. 

Tapper,  Sir  Cliarles.    (See  No.  79.) 

Twine.    (SeeHos.  143,  589,  590.) 

U. 

United  States— Progress  in. 

]Vo.  1083. — Mr.  Mulhall,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  hi® 

"Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,"  says:  _ 

''  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  history  a  parallel  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years.  JEyery  day  that  the  sun  rises 
upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  addition  of  two  and  a-half  millioii 
dollars  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  which  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  daily  accumulation  of  all  mankind  outside  of  the  United 
States." 

— Mulhall. 
V. 

Taluation  and  tax— New  England  ts.  Tlie  Sontb. 

Jio.  1084. — Let  me  make  one  other  point  of  comparison.  I  find  that 
the  total  estimated  true  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  country  in  1880 
was  about  forty-four  billions  of  dollars,  the  assessed  valuation  being 
seventeen  billions,  or  about  39  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  property 
the  six  New  England  States  had  five  billions  and  the  twelve  Southern 
States  six  billions,  but  the  five  billions  of  New  England  property  waft 
assessed  for  taxation  at  two  billions  six  hundred  and  fifty  millioiis,  while 
the  six  billions  of  the  South  were  assessed  at  only  two  billions  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions.  Thus  it  Will  be  seen  that  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  less  than  five  millions  of  people,  pay  in  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  more  than  the  twelve  Southern  States,  with  over 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  Southern 
friends  on  this  floor  when  they  are  talking  of  the  robberies  and  extor- 
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tions  of  New  England  manufacturers  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance and  explain  how  it  happens  that  five  billions  of  Northeriu 
property  should  be  worth  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars- 
more  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  than  six  billions  of  Southern  property  f 

Gallinqbb,  Kecord,  3690. 

Talae  of  farm  products.    (See  Nos:  353,  373.) 
Vegetables  whicli  we  bny. ,  (See  'So.  611.) 

Virginia  for  protection. 

JSo.  1085. — ^In  Virginia  the  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  against  the- 
changes  proposed  in  this  bill — especially  as  to  the  item  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Instead  of  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free-list,  instead  of  abolish- 
ing the  duty  on  "  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  un- 
wrought,"  our  people  want  an  increase  of  those  duties.  Instead  of  wool 
on  the  free-list  they  want  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  Instead  of 
abolishing  the  duty  on  the  products  of  their  fields,  their  gardens,  and  their 
forests,  they  want  those  products  protected  and  made  to  yield  their  fullest 
return. 

— Yost,  Record,  5744. 

Voice  fyom  the  grare — Jackson  ts.  Callionn. 

'So.  1086. — Has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  Jack- 
son has  less  influence  on  a  Democratic  House  than  a  voice  from  the  grav* 
of  Calhoun  ?  These  sentiments,  held  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  General  Jack- 
son, led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  protective  policies  that  led  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  period  from  then  to  1883. 

— Kbkb,  Record,  3638. 

Votes— How  obtained  for  JHills  bill.    (See  No.  191.) 

Vote  on  tbe  Mills  bill. 

Jfo.  1087. — The  following  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  vote  on  the  final' 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House :  Whole  number  of  members,  325 ;  ayes,. 
162,  one  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  votes ;  noes,  149 ;  not  voting,  14. 
Of  those  voting  for  the  bill,  99  were  from  the  South,  and  63  from  the- 
North.  Of  those  voting  against  it,  133*  were  from  the  North,  and  16  from  . 
the  South.  The  total  popular  vote  in  the  162  districts  whose  member* 
voted  for  the  bill  was,  at  their  election  in  1886,  3,610,112 ;  while  in  the- 
149  districts  of  those  who  voted  against  it  the  vote  was  4,549,582.  The 
vote  for  the  bill,  represents  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  of  the- 
Presidential  election  of  1884,  which  was  10,059,423.  Of  the  Southern  vote^ 
86  per  cent,  was  for  the  bill,  and  14  per  cent,  against  it.  Of  the  Northern 
vote,  32  per  cent,  was  for  the  bill,  and  68  per  c6nt.  against  it. 

—Ed. 

w. 

Wages— Competition  in. 

'So.  1088. — If  the  labor  of  this  country  cannot  stand  the  competition 
of  the  Chinese  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  few  thousand  imported 
Italian  laborers  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  how  could  it  stand  the  competi- 
tion of  404,000,000  of  Chinese,  40,000,000  of  Japanese,  the  60,000,000  of  the- 
population  of  India,  and  the  pauper  millions  of  Europe,  under  a  free-trade 
policy. 

—Senator  Dolph,  Record,  2116. 
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Wage-earners  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  own  more 
property  tban  the  wage-earners  of  whole  world  out- 
side the  United  States. 
Hio.  1089.— Mr.  President,  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  better  off 
than  he  ever  was  before.  With  wages  higher  on  the  average,  with  the 
price  of  living  lower  on  the  average,  he  is  in  this  respect  immensely 
better  off  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world.  The  wage-earners  in 
this  country  own  more  property  than  all  the  other  wage-earners  of  the 
world  put  together.  Nay,  more,  I  think  I  would  not  overstate  the  matter 
if  I  make  it  stronger.  I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ehode  Island 
[Mr.  Aldrich]  sitting  by  me.  The  wage-earners  in  Connecticut  and 
Ehode  Island  own  more  property  than  the  wage-earners  of  the  whole 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.  This  effort  to  make  the  laboring 
man  believe  that  he  could  live  as  well  and  as  cheaply  here  under  a  sys- 
tem of  Iree  trade  as  he  lives  now  under  a  system  of  protection  is  not 
worthy  of  even  a  free-trader,  in  view  of  all  the  statistics  and  the  refuta- 
tions which  have  been  made. 

— Senator  Platt,  Eecord,  1015. 

Wage-earners— Professional  and  others. 

BTo.  1090. — Can  high  tariff  taxes  in  any  way  improve  the  condition 
of  the  more  than  1,000,000  domestic  servants;  the  64,698  clergymen;  the 
85,671  physicians  and  surgeons ;  the  84,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines ; 
the  227,710  teachers  and  scientific  persons ;  or  that  defenseless  class,  the 
64,137  lawyers  ?  The  poorly  paid  clergymen,  as  well  as  other  classes 
mentioned,  are  compelled  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  every  article  they 
■buy  or  consume,  and  are  in  no  way  compensated  therefor  for  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  their  living ;  nor  are  any  of  the  above  named,  except  the 
lawyers,  who  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  fees  on  account  of  fafee  in- 
•voices  and  smuggling  induced  by  excessive  duties  on  imports. 

—Glass,  Record,  3544. 

(See  also  1108.) 

Who  is  best  able  to  pay  a  servant,  the  man  who  earns  $1,  or  the  man 
-who  earns  $2? 

Soldiers,  saitors,  and  marines  are  not  wage-earners.  Teachers  are  paid 
liy  the  State ;  clergymen  are  paid  by  contribution.  Is  not  New  Engbnd 
better  able  to  do  all  these  things  than  the  free-trade  South'?— Ed. 

TVages— America  and  Europe. 

Xo.  1091. — This  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls and  by  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  the  several  countries 
named,  as  well  as  by  the  pergonal  observation  of  those  who  have  traveled 
in  the  European  countries  mentioned.  In  1883  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  the  branches  of  trade  mentioned,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, was  as  follows:  Locksmiths,  without  board,  $4.28  per  weekj 
journeymen  masons,  15.35 ;  journeymen  carpenters,  $4.99 ;  painters,  the 
same ;  house  painters,  $3.37  ;  paviors  of  streets,  foremen,  $7.37,  journey- 
men, $6  ;  common  laborers  on  streets,  $3.21 ;  apprentices  at  such  work, 
$2.85  ;  journeymen  tailors,  $4.28 ;  harness-makers,  $3.09.  These  figures 
were  taken  by  myself  from  the  original  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
c>f  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  a  population  of  over  1,300,- 
OOO  people.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  New  York, 
in  Washington,  or  any  other  of  our  larger  cities.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, . 
our  able  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  formerly  holding  a  similar  position 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  sixteenth  annual  report  for  said 
State,  makes  a  general  comparison  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the 
year  1883  in  England  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  average  cost  of 
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living  in  each  country,  assuming  that  similar  articles  are  used  and  in  like 
Quantities.  He  gives  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  the  average  rate 
of  wages  in  Massachusetts  as  $1.77  to  $1  in  England,  while  the  average 
cost  of  living  is  a  100  in  Massachusetts  to  87i  in  England,  or  while  the 
■cost  of  living  in  England  is  ahout  17  per  cent,  less  than  in  Massac  busetts, 
yet  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  77  per  cent,  more  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  England. 

— Bebwbe,  Eecord,  3604. 

Wages — Attacks  on  protection  aimed  at. 

Jfo.  1093. — The  attacks  on  a  protective  tariff,  however  masked  or 
•disguised,  are  aimed  at  the  wages  of  laboring  men,  and  are  not  removed 
by  the  vain-glorious  assumption  of  free-trade  orators,  destitute  of  all  sym- 
:pathy  for  manual  labor,  that  Americans  can  do  more  work  per  day  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country.  If  it  were  true,  then  this  extra  wear 
and  tear  of  human  life  should  not  go  unrewarded ;  but  it  is  not  wholly 
true.  Foreign  workingmen  not  only  work  for  less  pay  but  more  hours 
for  a  day's'work  than  are  required  here.  The  output  of  a  great  part  of 
manufactures  is,  moreover,  inexorably  regulated  by  machinery  with 
fixed  speed  or  revolutions  for  perfect  work.-  The  best  machinery  is 
•eagerly  sought  after  and  quickly  distributed  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
the  lower  and  unequal  wages  of  foreign  workmen  alone  with  which 
A.mericans  have  to  contend.  We  should  not,  however,  for  any  consider- 
ation impair  the  superior  physique  of  American  workmen  by  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  greater  tasks  than  are  allotted  to  any  other 
■people. 

— Senator  Mobsill,  Eecord,  3020. 

TFages  in  tbe  United  States. 

No.  1093.^For  many  years  free-traders  denied  the  fact  that  wages 
are  much,  if  any,  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  here.  But  since  the  in- 
"vestigations  of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  few  years  ago,  then  commis- 
sioner of  labor  for  Massachusetts,  but  now  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States,  which  showed  that  on  an  average  wages  in  Massachu- 
setts are  77  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  running  from  38  per 
~cent.  in  cotton  manufacturing  (where  less  skill  is  required  in  most  grades 
of  cottons  made  in  this  country  than  in  other  manufacturing  industries) 
to  over  100  per  cent,  in  industries  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill,  the 
•claim  has  been  set  up  that  whatever  advantage  a  workingman  may  have 
in  this  country  over  a  similar  workingman  in  Great  Britain  is  offset  by 
"the  increased  cost  of  living. 

— BiNQLBY,  Eecord,  3920. 

Wages— Austria  and  otiier  countries. 

Ifo.  1094. — The  pitiful  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  Austria  is 
■shown  by  a  strike  of  blacksmiths  and  farriers  which  has  just  begun  at 
Pesth.  The  strikers  demand  only  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
Sundays,  that  twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  their 
pay  shall  be  seven  florins  ($2.81)  per  week. 

At  present  they  are  required  to  work  fourteen  hours  per  day  and  half 
time  on  Sundays,  and  receive  as  wages  only  about  36  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  lUinois.    Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BEUMM.-  In  Austria.  Compare  these  wages  with  those  that  are 
paid  under  our  protective  system,  then  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  it. 
How  is  it  that  under  the  protective  system  the  carpenter  and  the  plas- 
terer, bricklayer,  mason,  ete.,  get  better  wages  than  they  do  in  Europe  ? 
We  do  not  protect  the  carpenter  or  the  bricklayer  or  the  plasterer.  We 
•do  not  import  houses  or  walls  or  pavements,  yet  all  get  better  wages. 
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Sir,  it  is  simply  because  we  protect  the  manufactured  article  enough  to 
enable  us  to  make  them  here,  and  thus  create  such  a  demand  for  artisans 
and  laborers  as  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  classes. 

— Bktjmm,  Eecord,  5220. 
Wages— Belginm. 

Xo.  1095. — Belgium  Is  a  competitor,  and  to  England  a  most  alarm-, 
ing  one.  It  is  a  perfect  bee-hive.  The  women  make  the  land  blossom 
like  a  rose  at  daily  wages  from  20  to  25  cents.  In  the  lace  factories  at 
Brussels  the  skilled  women,  who  in  Italy  were  earning  12  cents  a  day, 
could  command  20.  In  the  cotton  mills  25  cents  a  day  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory  wages  for  women,  from  40  to  50  for  men.  In  the  iron  and 
steel  works  $4  a  week  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  common  labor- 
ers, while  skilled  labor  seldom^  averaged  more  than  $5  or  $6.  Miners  of 
iron  and  coal  received  from  $3.75  to  f '4  a  week. 

— Senator  Fkyb,  Record,  653. 

Wages — Canada. 

No.  1096.— Mr.  TAESNEY.  Can  the  gentleman  state  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  Maine  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Canada  7 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  by  my  colleague  [Mr> 
Boutelle].  I  believe  it  amount?  to  a  little  less  than  100  per  cent,  of  dif- 
ference against  American  manufacturers  of  lumber. 

Mr.  TARSNEY.  How  much  is  that  a  day  ?  How  much  is  the  differ- 
ence a  month? 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  debates  he  will 
see  it  fully  stated  by  my  colleague  in  his  remarks  made  a  few  days  ago. 
It  averages  $2.40  to  the  American  workman  in  Maine  and  $1.3S  to  the- 
Canadian  in  New  Brunswick,  or  about  $6  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
manufactured  on  this  side  of  our  boundary  line,  while  it  is  a  little  more- 
than  $3  on  the  other  side,  while  the  highest  duty  is  but  $3.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  duty  does  not  cover  the  difference  between  labor 
on  this  side  and  the  other. 

— ^MiLLiKBN,  Record,  5287. 
Wages— England. 

Wo.  1097. — But  England  is  the  free-trader's  paradise,  and  her  scale 
of  wages  higher  than  in  any  continental  countiy,  is  cited  as  proof  Bositive 
that  a  tariff  is  no  protector  of  wage- workers,  forgetting  that  this  scale  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  highest  kind  of  protection,  rigorously  enforced 
by  England  until  she  believed  that  her  wealth,  her  machinery,  and  her 
skilled  workmen  could  control  the  markets  of  the  world.  Neither  her 
manufecturers  nor  her  laborers  to-day  participate  ih  this  admiration  of 
her  fiscal  policy.  Wages  all  over  Great  Britain  are  low  and  decreasing. 
Eighty  thousand  women  are  working  in  her  cotton-mills  at  Manchester 
for  from  30  to  35  cents  a  day,  while  the  manufacturers  are  insisting  upon 
a  decrease,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Germany  and  Belgium.  Two 
shillings,  and  in  favored  localities,  two  and  six  pence  a  day  are  the  high- 
est w&gek  paid  to  common  men  laborers,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
cannot  get  work  at  that.  I  saw^  on  the  magnificent  docks  at  Liverpool, 
thousands  of  men,  hungry-looking  men,  daily  asking  for  work,  work  at 
any  price,  work  if  only  an  hour,  so  that  they  might  buy  bread  for  their 
children.  The  streets  of  the  great  cities  are  full  of  idle  men,  not  willingly 
so,  but  from  necessity;  and  great  armies  of  police  are  required  to  preserve 
the  peace.  She  is  to-day  supporting  in  her  poor-houses  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  and  how  many  more  receive  out-door  relief  no  man  can 
tell.  Her  silk  industry  is  almost  destroyed,  her  cotton  is  suffering,  her 
iron  and  steel  being  supplanted  by  that  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  her 
ship-building  not  employing  one-half  of  the  usual  complement  of  men. 
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I  heard  Mr.  Bradlaugb  declare  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  that  agricult-- 
ure  was  ruined  ;  that  half  of  the  farm  Jaborers  could  get  no  work ;  that 
those  employed  received  the  pittance  of  a  shilling  or  a  shilling  and  six- 
pence a  day.  If  1  should  describe  the  condition  of  English  laborers  in 
nis  words  I  should  be  charged  with  gross  exaggeration.  This  being  Eng- 
land's condition  to-day,  what  utter  nonsense  to  talk  about  high  wages 
there.  I  say  that  men  and  women  there  will  to-day  wosk-for  what  they 
can  get,  and  that  the  wages  actually  paid  are  not  more  than  one-half  thoEe 
paid  in  our  Northern  States. 

— Senator  Feye,  Record,  653. 

Wages— England  and  Ulassachusetts. 

Jf  o.  1098. — But  to  proceed  with  my  remarks  at  the  point  where  I 
was  interrrupted,  as  to  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; which  is  protected,  as  I  have  already  stated,  by  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent.,  I  wish  to  state  what:  are  the  wages  paid  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  this  industry  is  protected,  and  the  wages  paid  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  England,  in  the  cotton-spinning  district  laborers  are  paid  75  cents  a 
day.  In  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  92  cents  a  day.  Spinners  are  paid 
11.48  in  England,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  $1.65.  Weavers  in 
Great  Britain  are  paid  90  cents,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  95 
cents.  This  is  all  the  difference  there  is  between  the  laborers  in  the 
cotton-spinning  industry  in  Massachusetts  and  England,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  stated,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  the  most  favored  xwrtion  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  laboring 
men  are  concerned,  engaged  in  these  protected  industries. 

— Russell  (Dem.),  Massachusetts,  Record,  3652. 

Wages— Germany. 

Jfo.  1099. — My  conclusion  was  that  the  wages  in  Germany  were 
hardly  as  high  as  in  Belgium.  Agricultural  laborers  seemed  to  be  plenty 
at  20  cents  a  day,  while  women  wood-sawyers  in.  the  streets  of  Munich 
were  content  with  the  same.  , 

At  Stuttgart,  an  important  manufacturing  point,  there  is  an  immense 
corset  factory,  and  the  wages  actually  paid  were  not  one-third  of  those 
in  a  like  concern  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  product  was  shipped 
to  this  country,  and  invoiced  at  one- half  of  its  market  price.  Hon.  Chas. 
P.  Kimball,  formerly  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  consulship  at  this  city. 
Three  months  atfer  his  arrival  he  wrote  me :  "  I  came  here  a  free-trader; 
I  am  now  a  high  protectionist.  With  present  wages  in  America  the  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  these  Germans  is  absurd.  Why  the  wages  are  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Our  party  should  be  looking  to  an  increase  rather  than 
to  a  decrease  in  duties."  I  am  quoting  this  letter  from  memory,  but 
the  substance  is  correctly  given.  Mr.  Kimball  paid  a  first-class  coachman 
two  marks  (48  cents)  a  day,  and  he  boarded  himself.  Prom  careful  in- 
quiries addressed  to  our  consuls,  to  gentlemen  investigating  the  labor 
problem,  to  employers  and  employed,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  able-bodied  men  in  Gel-many  will  not  exceed 
$115,  and  of  women  $85,  while  the  agricultural  laborers  and  the  women 
employed  in  out-of-door  work  earn  still  less. 

— Senator  Frye,  Record,  653. 

Wages— Ireland. 

No.  IIOO. — It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  any  moderately 
decent  rate  of  wages  can  prevail  in  this  afflicted  country.  More  than 
half  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  work. 
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Ab  you  ride  through  the  country  hundreds  will  follow  your  carriage,  some 
of  them  for  miles,  hegging  for  a  penny.  Agriculture  seems  practically 
dead.  Out  of  the  250,000  tenants  of  small  holdings,  5  acres  and  less, 
many,  if  not  the  most,  formerly  worked  on  the  farms  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  each  summer,  earning  and  saving  enotfgh  to  pay  their 
rents, while  their  wives  and  children  cared  for  the  home  lot.  But  now 
the  farmers  of,  England  and  Scotland  cannot  employ  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  own,  so  that  resource  is  cut  ofl.  In  some  countries  almost 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  receiving  help.  Pauperism  is  fearfully 
increasing.  They  raise  an  abundance  of  wool,  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  lowest  wages,  and  nearly  all  their  mills  are  idle.  What  little  cotton 
manufacturing  they  had  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  even  the  linen 
industry  has  greatly  declined.  I  hardly  see  how  any  rate  of  wages  could 
be  fixed. 

They  might  depend  upon  the  greed  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  hun- 
ger of  the  worker.  The  very  best  of  house  servants  could  be  obtained 
for  $1  a  week.  Flax  breakers  asked  about  $4  a  week,  hacklers  about  the 
same,  spinners  and  weavers  $2  to  $2.50.  The  women  at  work  on  the 
farms,  1  was  told  by  good  authority,  were  glad  of  20  cents  a  day.  Of  the 
countries  I  visited,  the  wages  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  the  lowest, 
Germany  next,  then  Belgium,  then  France,  while  those  in  England  were 
highest. 

— Senator  Fryb,  Becord,  654. 

'Wages  in  Italy. 

No.  1101.— Italy  is  not,  I  admit,  a  serious  competitor  of  ours  to-day, 
but,  if  I  mistake  not  her  spirit,  means  soon  to  be.  She  is  not  a  power  to 
be  ignored  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  nations  for  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy.  She  has  nearly  30,000,000  of  people,  an  army  of 
500,000  men,  a  navy  greatly  superior  to  ours,  powerful  coast  defense, 
supports  and  encourages  her  merchant  marine  by  bounties  and  subsidies. 
King  Humbert  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious  rulers  in  all  Europe,  and 
understanding  thoroughly  that  to  make  his  country  prosperous  and 
powerful  the  people  must  be  employed,  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage manufacturing  enterprises,  with  a  success,  tOD,  which  is  little 
known  outside  his  own  borders.  During  ten  years  the  increase  ship- 
ment of  cotton  from  India  to  Italy  has  been  175  per  cent.,  while  that 
to  England  for  the  same  period  shows  a  decided  decrease.  What  are  the 
wages  ?  In  a  government  lace  factory,  employing  hundreds  of  women 
and  girls,  making  the  finest  thread  laces  in  the  world,  the  earnings 
were  from  8  to  12  cents  a  day.  One  woman,  who  had  worked  there  for 
forty  years,  the  most  skilled  in  the  factory,  succeeded  in  earning  12 
cents  a  day,  as  I  saw  by  the  pay-roll  of  the  mill.  The  superintendent 
of  a  cotton  mill  near  Naples,  employing  mostly  women,  told  me  that 
t'hey  were  excellent  workmen,  willing,  contented,  and  cheerful;  that 
their  wages  averaged  20  cents  a  day,  while  the  men  worked  for  40,  In  a 
marble  yard  I  found  the  earnings  to  be  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day.  Forty 
cents  a  day  was  regarded  as  good  pay  for  an  able-bodied  man.  In  the 
silk  mills  20  cents  for  women  and  from  40  to  50  for  men  would  secure  all 
the  laborers  wanted.  'The  farming  was  done  almost  entirely  by  women 
at  from  16  to  20  cents  a  day.  I  never  saw  ther«  any  improved  farm  im- 
plements. Should  they  be  furnished,  four  out  of  five  of  these  women 
could  be  relieved  from  out-door  work  and  go  into  the  mills.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  men  and  women  willing  to  work  for  the 
lowest  wages  and  yet  with  nothing  to  do.  It  is  difficult  t&  conceive  of  a 
progress  in  manufacturing  which  shall  create  in  twenty  years  a  demand 
for  labor  s>ifiicient  to  increase  to  any  great  extent  the  wages. 

— Senator  Fryb,  Record,  653. 
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Wages— Massacliusetts. 

Jio.  1103. — I  wish  to.  say  to  my  colleague  from  MaHsachusetts  [Mr,- 
Eussell]  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  live  in  a  city 
where  there  la  a  great  number  of  manufactures — woolen,  cotton,  paper, 
steel,  and  iron — and  its  8tati8tic3  show  the  wages  there  are  from  65  to  7& 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain ;  the  cost  of  living  is  no 
higher,  and  that  the  only  thing  which  is  higher  is  rent.  I  wish  to  say 
further  that  the  working  people  of  that  city  are  more  than  one-half  of 
them  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  as  the  effect  of  the  protected  in- 
dustries in  which  they  are  engaged.  And  what  is  true  of  that  city  is 
true,  I  believe  of  every  other  city  in  Massachusetts.  I  believe,  too,  if  the 
Mills  tariff  bill  be  pasaed  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  tho^e 
laboring  men,  and  that  our  people  could  not  save,  and  would  not  be  iiL 
the  condition  of  prosperity  they  are  to-day. 

— ^Whiting,  Eecord,  3649, 

Wages— Scotland. 

Jfo.  1103. — Scotland  is  in  no  better  condition.  In  Glasgow,  where 
Mr.  Bright  said  forty-one  thousand  families  out  of  every  one  hundred 
thousand  lived  each  in  one  room,  the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  per- 
fectly immense,  the  evidences  of  pinching  poverty  horrible.  The  great 
works  on  and  near  that  marvelous  river,  the  Clyde,  are  painfully  slack 
in  business,  ship-building  greatly  depres^d,  the  most  of  the  iron  used, 
until  recently  mined  and  worked  at  home,  is  now  impdrted  from  Spain, 
and  wages  are  adjusted  by  the  employers.  While  I  was  there  all  the 
ship-yards,  furnaces,  forges,  and  factories  in  and  for  10  miles  around  the 
city  shut  down  for  an  entire  week  on  account  of  a  two-days'  fair. 

The  Langloan  iron  works,  located  here,  do  an  immense  business,  cover 
35  acres  of  land,  run  seven  furnaces,  produce  300  tons  of  iron  daily,  con- 
sume in  its  production  500  tons  of  coal.  The  average  haul  of  the  coal  is 
only  2  miles,  and  the  cost  delivered  53.  *  The  average  wages  illustrate  the 
highest  paid  labor.  Skilled  workmen  are  paid  from  33  to  78  a  day,  the 
large  majority  not  over  4s;  their  coal  miners  from  $5.59  a  week  to  $5.88, 
iron-miners  from  $5.34  to  $5.59  per  hand,  foremen  from  $6.25  to  $6.32  a- 
week,  common  laborers  from  54  cents  to  62  a  day.  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
visit  Paisley,  knowing  that  the  enormous  thread  mills  had  their  dupli- 
cates in  our  own  country,  at  Newark  and  Pawtucket,  run  by  the  same 
owners.  The  hands  employed  there  and  here  are  nearly  all  women.  The 
business  is  such  as  to  require  careful  selection.  The  operatives  were  neat 
in  appearance,  active,  attentive  to  their  work,  and  satisfactory  to  their 
employers.  Their  earnings  at  the  Paisley  mills  averaged  about  $2.80  a 
week.  A  month  or  two  since  I  was  at  Pawtucket ;  found  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  same  class  of  workers,  on  precisely  the  same  work 
and  for  the  same  owners,  to  be  nearly  $8  a  week.  Mr.  Coates,  of  the  firm, 
told  fue  that  thehelp  in  Paisley  were  as  active,  efficient,  and  attended  to 
as  many  machines  or  spindles  as  at  Pawtucket.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
a  more  reliable  and  faithful  illustration  of  the  difference  in  wages  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  than  this. 

— Senator  Feyb,  Eecord,  654. 

Wages— United  States  and  Norway. 

Jfo.  1104.— The  census  of  1880  shows  an  average  yearly  earning  of 
American  workmen  of  $345,  $1.11  for  each  working  day ;  while  in  free- 
trade  Norway,  which  takes  all  its  manufactured  goods  from  other  nations, 
the  average  yearly  wages  is  only  about  $22^  or  7  cents  for  each  working, 
day.    In  which  country  can  the  most  be  laid  aside  ? 

.  .  —Ed. 
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Wages— Balance  due  American  labor— Protection  pays. 

No.  1105. — During  the  past  year  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  our 
employes,  in  the  last  process  of  manufacturing,  was  $1,400,000,000.  To 
produce  the  same  amount  of  merchandise  in  England  they  would  pay 
$784,000,000.  These  facts  show  the  following  result :  We  pay  in  this 
country  $616,000,000  more  to  our  wage-earners  who  produce  a  given 
product  than  would  be  paid  in  England  for  the  same  amount  of  product. 
The  entire  revenue  collected  by  us  on  all  inportations  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1887,  amounted  to  $218,000,000.  If  the  wage-earners  paid 
all  of  this  amount  they  would  have  a  balance  of  $398,000,000  more  than 
they  would  have  if  they  were  receiving  English  wages. 

^OwBN,  Record,  5549. 

Wages— Boot  and  shoe  industry. 

BCo.  1106. — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  eflfect  of  taxation  on 
Massachusetts  industries,  I  wish  to  refer  to  another  industry,  a  compara- 
tively unprotected  industry,  which  is  the  second  in  importance  and  vol- 
ume in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  refer  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry.  That  is  an  industry  which  pays  the  highest  wages 
which  are  paid  in  any  part  of  New  England  to  manufacturing  operatives. 

This  is  well  known  to  every  man  in  this  House  who  has  studied  the 
questions  that  we  should  discuss  in  this  debate.  These  operatives  are 
moreover  men  of  high  grade  oS  intelligence ;  they  are  the  frugal,  high- 
taxed,  unprotected  mechanics  that  add  to  the  immense  deposits  of  our 
savings-banks.  The  nominal  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  is  about  30  per 
cent.,  and  I  believe  that  if  that  duty  were  taken  off,  and  I  say  this  with 
a  full  knowledge  and  am  responsible -to  a  district  containing  more  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories  than  any  other  in  this  country  outside  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— that  if  that  duty  of  30  pier  cent,  was  taken  off  and  similar 
duties  were  taken  off  of  the  articles  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  my  people  would  be  better  off  to-day  and  would  be  able 
to  still  further  increase  the  wages  of  their  employes. 

— Russell  (Dem.),  Massachusetts,  Record,  3653. 

Wages— Farm  labor. 

3f  o.  1107. — Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  table*  embodied  in  a  crop  re- 
port. No.  46,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  page  590  I  find  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries producing  wheat.  Listen  to  it.  India,  that  produced  in  1887, 
239,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  throw  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  in 
1886  paid  for  wages  (reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  in  our  currency)  $2.38 
a  month,  and  in  1884  it  was  just  $2  a  month. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  were  equivalent  to  $2.28  per  month  in 
1876,  $2.01  in  1884,  and  if  the  same  nominal  rate  in  1887,  the  reduction  in 
value  of  the  rupee  would  make  $1.81,  or  nearly  7  cents  per  day  for  twenty- 
six  working  days.  The  rupee  is  rated  at  43.6  cents  in  1876, 38.6  in  1884jand 
34.6  in  1887.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment :  7  cents  a  day  tlie  laborer  in  the 
wheat  fields  of  India  gets ;  and  our  friends  who  are  m  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem of  building  up  the  industries  of  the  country,  of  piling  up  the  money 
in  the  pockets  and  coffers  of  the  manufacturers,  never  look  beyond  that 
manufacturing  interest  or  have  a  word  to  say  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  proposition  that  the  American  wheat-grower  comes  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  labor  that  can  live  on  $2.38  a  month  or  as  low  as  7 
cents  a  day.  It  is  all  right  for  the  farmers  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
and  most  degraded  labor  of  the  world,  bui  it  is  terrible  if  the  American 
artisan  and  machinist  and  mechanic  have  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  skilled  and  cheaper  labor  of  Europe. 

—Hatch  (Denl.),  Record,  4575. 
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'Wages— Farm  values. 

Hio.  1108. — That  it  is  true  what  I  assert  as  regards  the  value  of  land 
iin  the  manufacturing  States,  the  following  table  is  the  best  evidence : 

Here  are  three  Southern  farming  States  in  a  group,  and  three  North- 
ern manufacturing  States^ 

Value  of 
Uanutactorlng  States :  farming  lands. 

New  York..r. $11,41 

New  Jersey ;, 65.16 

Pennsylvania 49.30 


Value  of 
farming  States :  farming  lands. 

North  Carolina $6.07 

South  Carolina 5.10 

Georgia 4.30 


Total 15.47  Total 168.87 

Average „ 6.16  Average 62.95 

Observe  the  diflference.  The  farmers,  Idnd  is  worth  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  in  the  manufacturing  Ptates  as  it  is  in  the  agricultural 
States.  Wages  paid  for  transient  farm-labor  per  day  two  years  ago  was,  in — 

Mew  York '. $1.26 

3Iew  Jersey :..... 1.17 


Total 

Average.. 

And  in — 


2.43 

1.31 


2forth  Carolina $0.60 

igouth  Carolina ; 60 

Less  than  one-half  as  much. 

In  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas,  77  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  These 
six  States  possess  the  best  climate,  the  finest  land,  and  grow  the  most 
•valuable  products  of  the  country.  The  farming  lands  have  an  average 
value  of  $5.18  per  acre ;  the  rugged  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  with  only  21 
per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged  in  agricultiire,  are  worth  $49.30 
per  acre.  — Nichols  (Indept.),  Eecord,  4579. 

Wages— Flax-spinners. 

Jfo.  1109. — The  only  other  table  I  will  give  on  this  point,  represents 
the  average  of  wages  paid  in  the  flax-spinning  trade  in  Europe  and 
-America,  on  the  basis  of  sixty  hours'  work  per  week,  although  in  some 
of  the  European  countries  they  are  required  to  work  from  seventy-two 
to  eighty-one  hours  per  week.  This  table  shows  that  in  some  branches 
■of  this  industry  the  IJnited  States  pays  its  workingmen  and  women  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  they  receive  for  the  same  labor  in  some  Eu- 
Topean  countries.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  Democratic  orators  that  labor- 
ing men  are  no  better  off  here  than  in  Europe.  It  is  not  true,  and  this 
table  will  help  to  show  that  it  is  not  true : 


M 


Ka 


Sorters 

Boughers 

iMachlne  workers. 

jfSplnners.i 

Keelers 

iEovlng 

jCarders 

gpreaders 

IDrawlng 

Doffers 


$2  00 
1  GO 
1  16 
1  60 
1  60 
1  40 
1  40 
1  20 
1  20 
90 


$3  75 
3  00 

1  78 

2  18 
2  18 
2  00 
1  88 
1  88 
1  78 
1  40 


$2  88 
2  30 
1  46 
1  98 
1  98 
1  70 
1  65 
1  65 
1  60 
1  15 


$3  86 


$0  80 
1  10 


$1  00 
1  12 


64 


1  12 
1  12 
1  12 
1  12 

75 


1  35 

2  02 

3  37 
2  02 
2  20 
2  02 
1  86 


$4  86 
4  86 
1  46 
1  82 
1  86 

1  58 

2  19 
1  70 
1  96 
1  34 


$12  00 
12  00 

6  00 

7  00 

7  00 
6  00 
6  00 

8  00 
6  00 
3  50 


— GALLiNeBK,  Eecqrd,  3688. 
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TWages  from  tree-trade  authority. 

Wo.  1110. — I  wish  to  read  a  word  from  the  last  consular  report.  T 
should  like  to  incorporate  in  my  remarksall  that  the  Senator  from  Maine-- 
[Mr.  Frye]  said  the  other  day  from  personal  observation,  but  that  is  pro- 
tection authority,  and  this  is  the  way  the  free-trader,  in  appealing  to  thfr- 
laboring  man,  answers  it.  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  a 
protectionist;  you  cannot  believe  what  he  says."  Now  I  want  to  see 
what  free-traders  say.  I  take  this  same  Consul  Schoenhof,  because  he  is- 
»n  avowed  free-trader.  Writing  from  Ireland,  in  the  very  last  number 
of  the  Consular  Reports,  No.  86,  November,  1887,  on  page  307,  he  says : 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  much  on  the  linen  industry  of  Ulster. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Ulster  they  are  foremost  in  this  branch  in  the- 
whole  world.    Still  I  find  that  the  earnings  of  the  people  employed  in  , 
the  linen  mills  in  Ulster  are  far  below  those  of  any  class  employed  in' 
the  textile  branches  in  England.    Mill  regulations  and  working  of  time 
of  course  are  the  same  for  the  whole  Kingdom.    Flax-breakers,  men 
who  have  to  do  very  exhausting  work,  earn  from  158.  to  20«.  per  week ;, 
hacklers,  from  18  to  23«.;  spinners  and  girls,  from  8s.  to  10s.;  half-timers, 
boys  5s.  and  girls  4s. ;  and  weavers,  mostly  women  tending  2  looms,  from 
12s.  to  15s.    By  others  I  was  told  that  the  earnings  were  only,  for  weav-  - 
ers,  88.  to  lOs.,  and  up  to  158.  only  for  the  finer  goods." 

A  shilling  is  25  cents.  At  10  shillings  they  have  $2.50  a  week,  or  practi- 
cally that.    Then  he  comes  to  the  woolen  mills  of  Ireland,  and  says : 

"  The  wages  I  have  noted  down  are :  For  men,  from  12s.  to  148.,  14s„ 
being  about  the  limit  of  the  best  men. 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week  for  the  best  men  in  the  woolen  mill» 
of  Ireland  I 

"  Spinner  girls,  8s.  to  lOs. ;  children,  5s.  to  6i.';  and  weavers  earn  from. 
lOs.  to  128.    The  mill— 

And  I  commend  this  to  free-traders — 

"  The  mill,  employing  about  750  hands,  pays  out  about  £400  per  week- 
in  wages.  This  includes  overseers,  etc.,  which  is  a  trifle  over  10s.  per 
head." 

There  might  be  some  occasion  to  attack  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try if  they  were  paying  these  wages  in  the  United  S  bates. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1015. 

Wages— How  determined. 

"So.  1111. — The  wages  of  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  were  determined,  at  first,  by  the  profit  in  farming.  Until  a  man 
could  earn  more  by  entering  a  factory,  he  preferred  to  take  a  farm. 
Now,  the  profit  in  farming  depends  on  two  elements — the  efforts  of  the- 
farmer  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  great  in  America  was  this  latter 
element,  that  a  very  slight  eflfort  brought  a  bountiful  return.  In  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture  was  small,  from  the- 
standpoint  of  the  farmer's  exertion,  and  wages  were  thus  high.  In  Eu- 
rope, however,  where  land  was  scarce  and  less  fruitful,  after  centuries  of 
cultivation,  wages  were  low.  The  European  laborer  must  either  take- 
the  profiiared  wages  or  starve.  The  American  laborer  may  beeome  a 
land-owner.  The  American  manufacturer,  now,  starts  his  factory  to 
produce  the  rest  of  the  commodities  necessary  for  the  home  consump- 
tion. He  will,  then,  compete  with  the  European  manufacturer,  in  the- 
production  of  similar  goods.  To  attract  laborers  from  farming,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  must  offer  higher  rewards  than  can  be  obtained  on 
the  farm,  and  to  do  this  he  must  advance  the  price  of  his  goods.  To  him, 
the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages,  is  high.  Bat  his  European, 
rival  has  no  such  wages  to  pay.  He  does  not  employ  men,  but  "  hands." 
To  him,  the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages,  is  low.  The  price  of 
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'his  goods  is,  therefore,  far  less.  The  American  laborer,  for  his  part;,  re- 
fuses to  work  for  such  terms  as  the  European  laborer.  He  prefers  living: 
at  ease,  owning  his  own  land,  to  toiling  as  an  industrial  slave.  If,  then,^ 
the  American  goods  are  to  be  made  at  all,  they  must  be  sold  at  a  higher- 
price.  The  American  article  and  the  European  article,  with  diflterent 
prices,  are  now  in  the  same  market.  But  "  there  cannot  be,  for  the 
same  article,  two  prices  in  the  same  market."  The  American  manu- 
facturer is,  therefore,  forced  either  not  to  sell  at  all  or  to  sell  at  great 
loss.  American  capital  and  labor  are,  in  either  case,  ruined.  Under- 
free  trade,  the  history  of  American  manufactures  is  one  continual  history 
of  industrial  disasters. 

— Hbnninq's  Pbize  Essay,  1887. 

Wages  higher  because  of  tbe  tariff. 

Wo.  Ills.— I  need  no  other  evidence  to  prove  this  than  the  voice  of 
the  sweUing  tide  of  immigration  that  is  ever  surging  on  the  American 
shore. 

The  history  of  the  tariff  system  proves  that  a  material  reduction  of  the- 
duty  on  foreign  importations  of  the  like  and  kind  produced  here  swells 
our  revenue,  diminishes  home  production,  stimulates  foreign  manufact- 
ures, and  increases  foreign  importations.  It  proves  that  proper  protec- 
tion maintains  high  wages,  and  by  virtue  of  healthy  competition  and- 
diversification  of  industry,  cheapens  prices.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  tariff  debate,, 
proves  this  beyond  all  contradiction. 

He  cited  an  extract  from  a  free-trade  magazine  to  show  that  the  wages 
of  the  shoemakers  in  Massachusetts  was  129  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
England,  and  that  English  shoes  were  dearer  than  those  in  Massachu- 
sette,  because  a  Yankee  workman  could  make  thirty-five  pairs  a  day, 
while  an  Englishman  can  make  but  ten,  and  therefore  tariff  did  not  regu- 
late wages. 

The  true  solution  of  the  question  of  higher  wages  and  cheaper  prices  is 
that  protection  started  into  life  myriads  of  shoe  factories  in  New  England 
that  competed  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  foreign  establishments. 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4003. 

Wages  increased  by  macbinery.  * 

Bfo.  1113. — The  gentleman  from  Texas  includes  among  the  three' 
agents  causing  higher  wages,  machinery ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
has  produced  the  machinery.  How  came  the  machinery  he  speaks  of  to 
exist  1  Clearly  it  came  into  existence  in  response  to  a  demand  for  it. 
This,  of  course,  everybody  will  admit.  What  created  the  demand  for  it  ?' 
Clearly  the  demand  for  multipUed  and  cheapened  processes  of  manufact- 
uring goods  for  consumption.  Why  did  methods  of  manufacturing  goods 
need  to  be  cheapened?  Why, certainly  because  of  the  competition  or 
manufacturers,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  striving  to  possess  the  mar- 
ket by  offering  their  wares  cheaper  than  others. 

How  could  these  manufacturers,  while  thus  competing  and  inventing- 
machinery  to  cheapen  their  products,  endure  competition  with  the  goods- 
manufactured  in  Europe  by  cheaper  labor?  Surely  only  because  they 
were  protected  by  a  protective  tariff.  Thus  it  was  that  the  tariff  afforded 
the  inventors  and  improvers  of  machinery  the  opportunity  and  incentive 
■to  bring  the  same  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  attained. 
In  this  manner  it 'was  that  a  protective  tariff  brought  into  existence  the 
improved  machinery,  and  so  is  entitled  to  the  credit  at  one  and  the  same? 
time  of  creating  the  machuiery  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks  and  also- 
enhancing  the  rate  of  wages. 

— WicxEAM,  Record,  4697.. 
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'W^ages— Increase  since  1800. 

Wo-  1114. — Let  us  examine  the  merits  of  this  claim,  and  if  it  be  es- 
tablished, I  will  never  consent  to  change  a  system  of  taxation  which 
really  improves  the  Condition  of  the  American  workingman ;  and  I  shall 
have  much  less  regard  for  the  Constitution  of  my  country  if  it  be  shown 
that  in  its  operation  it  tends  to  drag  down  the  American  mechanic  to  the 
level  of  the  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  oppressed  laborers  of  Europe. 

I  find  in  a  foot-note  in  McMaster'a  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  an  account  which  states,  that — 

"  In  the  great  cities  unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
■their  own  food,  and  found  their  own  lodgings.  But  in  the  country,  on 
the  farms,  or  wherever  a  hand  was  employed  on  some  public  work,  they 
were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer  and  given  a  few  dollars  a  month. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  canals  the  diggers  ate  the  coarsest  diet,  were  housed  in 
the  rudest  sheds,  and  paid  $6  a  mouth  from  May  to  November,  and  $5  a 
month  from  November  to  May.  Hod-carriers  and  mortar-mixers,  diggers 
and  choppers,  who,  from  1793  to  1800,  labored  on  the  public  buildings  and 
cut  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Washington  City,  received  170  a  year,  or, 
if  they  wished,  $60  for  all  the  work  they  could  perform  from  March  1  to 
December  20.  The  hours  of  work  were  invariably  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. Wages  at  Albany  and  New  York  were  3  shillings,  or  as  money  then 
went,  40  cents  a  day;,  at  Lancaster,  18  to  |10  a  month.  Elsewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  workmen  were  content  with  $6  in  summer  and  $5  in 
"winter.  At  Baltimore  men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  18  pence  a  day. 
None  by  the  month  asked  more  than  $6.  At  Fredericksburg  the  price  of 
labor  was  from  $5  to  $7.  In  Virginia  white  men  employed  by  the  year 
were  given  £16,  currency ;  slaves,  when  hired,  were  clothed  and  their 
masters  paid  £1  a  month.  A  pound,  Virginia  money,  was,  in  Federal 
money,  $3.33.  The  average  rate  of  wages  the  land  over  was,  therefore, 
$65  a  year,  with  food  and  perhaps  lodging.  Out  of  this  small  sum  the 
workingman  must,  with  his  wife's  help,  maintain  his  family." 

Here  we  have  a  starting-point,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  wages  during 
the  present  century.    From  that  point  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen,  not, 
only  among  manufacturing  operatives,  but  with  every  class  of  wage- 
workers. 

•  — Shaw,  Record,  3540. 

Wages— Jute  manufacturers. 

Wo.  1115. — The  principle  reason  why  bagging  can  be  made  so  much 
cheaper  in  England  than  it  can  in  this  country  is  because  they  pay  their 
labor  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  wages  that  we  pay  ours,  and  still 
our  labor  complain  that  their  wages  are  too  low.  The  wage  question  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  are 
employed  in  jute  manufacture  in  Missouri  alone.  It  is  in  a  large  sense  a 
professional  employment,  acquired  by  practice  and  generally  followed 
permanently.  These  workers  receive  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
pay  as  similar  workers  receive  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  spinners 
and  weavers  earning  here  15.50  to  16  and  $8.50  to  $9  respectively,  per 
week,  whereas  abroad  they  get  from  |2  to  $3  and  from  $2.75  to  $3.50,  re- 
spectively, per  week.  Not  a  j  ute  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  could 
live  a  day  with  these  products  placed  on  the  free-list ;  so,  in  addition  to 
the  destruction  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  class  of  business,  thou- 
sands of  operatives,  absolutely  dependent  on  it  far  their  livelihood,  would 
1)6  thrown  out  of  employment. 

— Wabnbe,  Eecord,  5671. 

^Fages,  low— What  remedy  do  the  Democrats  offer  ? 

Jfo.  1116. — It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  our  protective  tariff  wages 
;are  low  and  many  of  our  people  are  unemployed.    Whether  wages  are, 
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"low  or  not  depends  somewhat  on  how  we  make  comparison.  If  we  com- 
pare the  rate  of  wages  to-day  with  the  average  rate  of  wages  before  the 
war,  under  our  low  tariflf,  we  will  find  they  are  much  higher  now  than 
then.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  amount  received  by  the  wage 
earner  for  his  work  would  buy  so  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  at  the 
presenttime.  The  per  cent,  of  our  population  who  are  out  of  employment 
to-day  is  not  greater  than  it  has  been,  on  the  average,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  during  the  war  and  for  a  few  years 
following  the  same.  During  the  war  a  million  and  more  of  our  laboring 
men  were  engaged  in  saving  the  country,  and  hence  the  demand  for  labor 
gave  all  employment,  and  it  took  some  eight  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  for  the  nation  to  recuperate  and  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
people.  But  if  the  wages  are  too  low  what  remedy  do  the  friends  of  this 
bill  present  for  relief?  They  propose  to  largely  reduce  the  duties  upon 
foreign  imports,  and  to  throw  open  our  ports  to  the  free  importation  of 
many  articles  which  are  produced  abroad  and  can  be  produced  here.  In 
other  words,  they  propose  to  increase  the  consumption  and  supply  of  our 
people  from  the  production  of  foreign  labor,  which,  of  necessity,  must 
decrease  the  consumption  of  similar  things  which  should  be  supplied  by 
our  own  shops  and  produced  by  our  own  people.  That  the  average  rate 
-of  wages  in  France  and  Germany  is  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  United  States  we  think  there  can  be  no  question,  while  the  average 
rate  in  England  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  less  than  here. 

— Beewbe,  Record,  3604. 

Wages— Maintained    toy  diversified  industry  and  protec- 
tion. 

HSo.  1117.— To  show  the  benefits  resulting  to  labor  by  diversified  in- 
dustry, Mr.  J.  E.  Dodge,  statistician,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1883,  divides  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  into  four  classes,  the  first  having  less  than  80  per  cent,  engaged  in 
■agriculture ;  second,  those  with  30  and  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  third,  those 
having  50  and  less  than  70  per  cent. ;  and  fourth,  those  having  70  per 
■cent,  and  over,  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States.  IJe  gives 
the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  each  section  or  class  as  follows : 
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Therefore,  good  wages  can  be  best  sustained  under  protectipn  and  a 
diversified  industry.  • 

—Ed. 
'Wages  like  taxes. 

]Vo.  1118. — Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  a  general  way  to  lay  a  tax 
with  mathematical  exactness.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  practice, 
"that  taxes  are  laid  where  slight  immediate  benefit  seems  to  accrue  to 
those  who  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  tax.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  postal  service  of  the  country,  where  the  peoplo  are 
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taxed  to  sustain  post  routes  which  are  not  yet  self-sustaining.  Yet  all 
admit  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued,  nor  do  they  regard  the  pioneer 
who,  leaving  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  starts  into  the- 
nnknown  country,  there  to  build  up  cities  and  add  to  our  habitable  terri- 
tory, as  receiving  undue  benefit  from  the  taxation  of  the  many  though 
here  we  may  appear  to  be  "  taxing  the  many  for  the  favored  few,"  but 
which  is  in  fact  for  the  "  general  welfare  "  of  the  United  States: 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

Wages— Prices  and  cost  of  living— ]H[assachusetts  and  Eng- 
land. 

TiO.  1119. — WAGES   AND  LIVING  IN  LANCASHIEB  AND   MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Bradstreet's  : 

Sir:  I  send  you  the  following  byway  of  helping  'you  to  solve  the- 
much-discussed  question  as  to  the  comparative  wages  and  cost  of  living: 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  particu- 
larly in  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  comparison  as  to  wages  and 
cost  of  living  in  England  and  Massachusetts  a  family  of  two  adulte  and 
three  children  in  each  country  is  supposed  to  consume  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  articles ;  that  is,  to  be  placed  on  equality  as  to  scale  of 
H-sdng,  clothing,  and  sundries  not  being  included  in  either  case.  Each 
family  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  four-loom  cotton-weaver,  with  wife  and 
three  children,  two  of  the  latter  working  in  the  mill.  In  neither  case  is 
the  wife  supposed  to  work.  The  English  weaver  is  a  Lancashire  opera- 
tive, working  fifty-six  hours  per  week,  and  his  two  working  children  are- 
half-timers.  The  Massachusetts  weaver  works  sixty  hours  per  week,  and 
his  two  working  children  are  employed  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  wages  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  are  based  upon  the  rates  giveifc 
in  the  report  of  Albert  D.  Shaw,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester, 
England,  transmitted  December,  1, 1881,  to  the  Department  of  State.- 
The  wages  of  the  Massachusetts  operatives  are  based  upon  the  average 
rates  paid  in  that  State  January  1, 1882,  the  weekly  wages  of  the  children, 
being  their  average  weekly  wages  for  the  entire  year — that  is,  one  fifty- 
second  of  their  total  yearly  wages. 

The  Massaohosetts  -weaver  earns  per  week $5.6* 

Two  cUldren  in  weaTe-room,  eacli  average  per  -week  $2.33 i 4.66 

Total  income  per  week  o£  tbetamll; $10.39 

The  Lancaslilre  weaver  earns  per  week 5,28. 

Two  oiiildren  in  weave-room,  halt- timers,  each  per  week,  8*  cents 1.68 

Total  income  per  week  olthelamlly 6.96 

Excess  of  weekly  Income  In  Massachusetts 3.34 

Each  family  is  supposed  to  consume  the  following,  the  same  being  the- 
weekly  subsistence  of  an  English  operative's  family  of  the  size  under 
consideration,  presented  in  the  Progress  of  Manchester,  by  D.  Chadwick,. 
of  the  British  Association,  revised  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  quoted  by  Leone 
Levi,  in  Work  and  Play  (London,  1887),  page  129.  The  English  prices 
are  based  upon  rates  current  in  Lancashire  from  the  report  of  Consul 
Shaw  before  alluded  to,  December,  1881,  and  £rom  other  official  sources. 
The  Massachusetts  prices  are  average  rates  current  in  said  State,  January 
1,  1882. 

—O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3649: 

Wages— Papermakers. 

jVo.  1130. — You  will  observe  that  the  price  of  paper  has  been  reduced 
in  twenty-eight  years  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  it  ia  also  true  that  during 
that  time  the  quality  has  improved,  and  that  wages  have  advanced  45 
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yer  cent.  To  illustrate  this  point  of  the  increaBe  in  wages,  the  Bkilled 
-workman,  who  in  1860  received  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  day,  now  receives 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  day,  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent.  The 
same  class  of  help  in  Great  Britain  receives  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day, 
or  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  rate  of  wages  here.  The  average  in- 
crease of  wages  in  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States,  including  all 
kinds  of  labor,  is  40  per  cent.,  and  more  than  balances  any  advantage  the 
manufacturer  may  have  received  from  the  use  of  wood-pulp,  or  cheaper 
material  of  any  kind. 

— Whiting,  Massachusetts,  Becord,  6946. 

Note.— The  Honorable  Mr.  WUtlng,  of  Maasadmsetts,  Ijelng  oonneoted  with  the 
Whiting  Paper  Company  ot  Holyotce,  Masa,  Is  a  reliable  authority  on  the  manufacture 
of  paper. — Ed. 

Wages— Platform  ori884  on— Effect. 

No.  1131. — The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  all  of 
them  concede  that  American  labor  and  laborers  are  of  higher  character 
and  are  better  rewarded  under  the  present  system  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  the  industrial  progress  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  power  has  been  the  most 
marvelous  of  that  of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  While  ad- 
initting  these  facts,  they  strenuously  contend  that  the  high  character  of 
our  laboring  population  and  the  marvelous  progress  of  our  industries 
have  been  made,  not  by  virtue  of  the  tariff,  but  in  spite  of  its  existence. 
Are  the  gentlemen  entirely  sure,  have  they  no  question  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  truth  of  these  propositions?  If  this  be  true,  why  did 
they  declare  in  their  platform  of  1884 — 

"That  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government  taxes  collected  at  the 
custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue,  and  that 
such  they  must  continue  to  be  ?" 

Why  did  they  further  declare — 

"That  many  industries  had  come  to  rely  on  legislation  for  successful- 
continuance  so  that  any  change  of  the  law  must  at  every  step  be  regard- 
inl  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved  ?  " 

And  yet  they  propose  to  change  the  duties  without  investigation. 

Why  do  they  say — 

"  That  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  revenues  can  and  must  be  effected 
"without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  wiU 
be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in 
consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country  ?  " 

If  these  declarations  were  made  in  good  faith  why  has  there  been  no 
-attempt  to  investigate  and  see  whether  they  ha^e  complied  with  the 
pledge  they  made  to  the  people  ? 

—Keek,  Eecord,  3639. 

Wages— Tariff  nothing  to  do  with.    (See  Nos.  1003,  1030.) 

Wages  and  protection. 

STo.  1133. — We  are  told  by  our  free-trade  friends  that  we  have  been 
■enabled  to  pay  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  could  be  paid  in  Eu- 
rope because  of  our  cheap  lands  and  immense  natural  resources  ;  and 
that  our  protective  tariff  has  had  no  tendency  to  increase  wages ;  but 
"this  statement  we  insist  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  true  we  have  an  im- 
mense country — a  land  bounded  by  oceans  and  stretching  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf— a  country  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  climate  and  soil,  and 
with  more  natural  resources  and  wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world ;  but  we  neglected  to  develop  this  wealth  and  utilize  these  natural 
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resources  until  after  the  enactment  of  our  tariff  laws  in  1861.  It  was- 
our  protective  tariff  which  induced  our  capitalists  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  which  erected  our  furnaces  and  built  our  factories,  which 
have  thrown  open  our  iron  and  coal  fields,  constructed  our  railroads,  and 
opened  our  forests,  and  thereby  given  employment  to  our  labor ;  and,  so 
far  ae  I  am  concerned,  I  desire  to  see  that  policy  continued  which  has 
made  cur  blessed  land  grow  and  prosper  beyond  any  other.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  low  rate  of  wages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  we  must  compete  with  in  our  own  land. 
How,  I  ask  my  free-trade  friends,  are  we  to  pay  for  labor  in  this  country 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  being  paid  for  similar  labor  in  the  countries 
named,  and  yet  market  our  products  in  competition  with  that  produced 
abroad,  unless  we  in  some  way  give  advantage  to  our  labor  and  industries 
by  our  tariff  laws  ? 

— Brewer,  Kecord,  3605. 

Wages— Question  of. 

JTo.  1133* — Sir,  the  question  before  us  is  one  purely  of  wages.  If 
wages  in  the  United  States  were  no  greater  than  in  England,  France, 
and  Belgiujn,  our  chief  competitors,  we  would,  no  doubt,  now  compete 
with  all  the  world  in  all  metallic  and  textile  fabrics.  Is  it  wise  in  this 
country  to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  compel  the  reduction  of  wages  of 
laboring  men  employed  in  manufactures  to  the  standard  now  general  in 
European  countries?  We  know  from  documents  furnished  by  our  eon- 
sula  the  rate  of  wages  there. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Prye],  in  a  recent  speech  made  in  Bos- 
ton, gives  in  detail  the  most  striking  information  gained  by  him  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  workshops  of  several  countries! 
of  Europe  as  to  the  low,  starving  rates  of  wages,  and  the  degradation  of 
labor  existing  there.  God  forbid  that  such  injustice  and  wrong  shall 
ever  exist  here.  Our  free  institutions  could  not  survive  such  scenes. 
Manufactories  conducted  upon  such  a  basis  would  be  an  unmitigated 
curse.  Cheapness  purchased  at  such  a  price  would  be  crime.  And  yet 
without  protective  duties  we  must  either  abandon  our  manufactures  or 
reduce  wages  to  the  European  standard.  What  more  evidence  do  we 
need  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  come  to  us  annually 
from  European  countries,  bearing  the  most  indisputable  testimony  to- 
their  jwverty,  their  sufferings,  and  their  distress  ? 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  205. 

Wages— Rate,  boiv  fixed. 

Wo.  1134. — The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum]  gravely  in- 
forms us  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  factories  is  determined  by  the  rate  of 
wages  in  independent  pursuits,  but  this  is  not  more  true  than  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  independent  pursuits 
is  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages  in  factories,  and  that  it  therefore 
follows  that  any  system  that  tends  to  hold  up  or  raise  wages  in  any  one 
branch  of  business  or  industry  operates  as  a  benefltto  the  labor  employed 
in  all.  The  result  has  been  that  farm  hands  in  all  of  the  country  have 
had  tbeir  wages  raised  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  in  my  own  State  from 
$10  to  $12  per  month  before  the  war  to  $18  and  $20  since  the  war,  as  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  protection. 

—Kerr,  Record,  3640. 

Wages  rednccd  of  employes  in  cnstom-liouses. 

Wo.  1135.— Why,  sir,  hardly  had  this  administration  been  installed 
in  power  when  its  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  special' 
order,  cut  down  the  pay  of  erery  laboring  man  in  the  custom-house  at 
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San  Francisco  from  $920  a  year  to  $720.  Think  of  it!  Two  dollars  a  dajr 
for  a  laboring  man  in  Government  employ  in  the  land  of  generous  habits 
and  high  wages,  the  golden  State  of  California. 

— WooDBUEN,  Record,  4000. 
Wages  redncetl  of  employes  House  of  Representatives. 

No.  1130. — Why,  sir,  in  the  last  Congress  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  this  House,  the  gentleman  .from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Burnes],  declared  that  the  employes  of  this  House,  who  had  neither 
mileage  nor  passes,  were  no  more  entitled  to  an  extra  month's  pay  to  go 
to  their  homes  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  a  little  recreation  than  the  ver- 
iest scavengers  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  And  only  the  other  day,  to  my 
utter  surprise,  we  heard  the  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill] declaring  that  the  policy  of  his  party  was  for  cheap  labor.  Carry 
that  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  results  and  it  means  the  substitution  of 
Asiatic  labor  for  American. 

— ^WooDBUKN,  Record,  4000. 
Wages  reduced  of  hod-carriers. 

'  JTo.  1137. — Your  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Navy  found  a  rich 
subject  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  for  the  exercise  of  the  knife  of 
Democratic  economy.  By  another  special  order  he  cut  down  the  pay 
of  every  hard-working  hod-carrier  from  |3  a  day  to  12.10. 

— WooDBTON,  Record,  4000. 

Wages  reduced— Surveyor-General  of  Nevada. 

Sfo.  1138. — Your  party  c^me  across  the  mountains  into  my  State  and 
found  that  the  Surveyor-General,  a  most  important  officer  to  my  people,.. 
had  been  receiving  under  Republican  rule  $2,500  a  year  ;  and  by  Demo- 
cratic economy  you  reduced  his  wages  to  the  level  of  a  skilled  miner,  not- 
withstanding the  feet  that  he  was  obliged  under  the  law  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  penal  sum  of  $120,000. 

— WooDBnRN,  Record,  4000. 
Wages— Rise  and  fall  together. 

Wo.  1139. — It  is  a  truth,  a  truth  that  cannot  be  rejpeated  too  often 
or  be  too  forcibly  impressed,  that  whatever  benefits  one  industry  benefits 
all,  and  whatever  strikes  down  one  industry  injures  every  other  industry 
in  the  whole  country.  In  this  connection  the  Boston  Advertiser  gives 
figures,  which,  in  its  own  words,  "  tell  a  most  significant  story : " 

''  In  the  year  1885,  the  wages  for  transient  farm  labor  by  the  day  were : 
In  Massachusetts,  $1.50 ;  New  York,  $1.26 ;  New  Jersey,  $1.17;  Delaware, 
$1;  Maryland,  93  cents;  Virginia,  71  cents;  South  Carolina,  60  cents. 
Not  only  is  the  farmer  most  prosperous  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  manufactories  are  most  flourishing,  but  the  whole  industrial  his- 
tory of  this  country  shows  that  periods  of  decline  in  manufactures  have 
also  been  periods  of  decline  in  the  profits  of  farming. 

"  Forty  years  ago  the  average  monthly  wages  of  farm  laborers,  when 
paid  all  in  cash,  without  board,  were  $13.25.  In  1879,  when,  after  the 
long  industrial  stagnation,  furnace  fires  began  to  be  rehghted  and  spindles 
to  move,  the  average  price  of  ferm  labor,  all  in  cash,  was  $16.16  per  month. 
In  1882,  after  specie  payments  had  been  resumed  and  business  had  re- 
covered its  normal  condition,  the  average  price  paid  to  men  for  working 
on  farms  was  $18.58  per  month.  The  same  statistics  show  that  what  is- 
true  of  farm  labor  is  true,  in  every  case,  of  farm  products  and  the  value 
of  farm  lands."  — Browne,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

Wages— Salt-workers. 

jfo.  1130: — I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty,  small  as  it  is,  upon  salt  would  disastrously  afiect  and  probably 
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Tripe  out  the  production  of  this  commodity  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I, 
base  my  assertion  in  this  reqpect  upon  well-known  facta.  For  instance, 
in  th'e  year  1802  there  was  invested  in  Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts, 
■■$130,000  of  capital  in  the  salt  industry.  This  investment  paid  a  profit  of! 
25  per  cent,  under  the  duty  then  collected,  which  was  20  cents  per  bushel, 
the  duty  having  been  increased  in  1798  from  12  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  with 
an  additiDnal  10  per  cent,  when  brought  to  this  country  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. In  1807  this  duty  was  repealed,  and  was  not  reimposed  until  1813., 
From  1807,  the  year  in  which  Congress  enacted  the  legislation  repealing 
the  duty  on  salt,  up  to  1813  the  product  of  the  Massachusetts  salt-works 
steadily  declinea  until  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  From  1813, 
mnder  the  protection  of  the  tariff  of  that  year,  the  industry  revived  and 
extended  steadily  from  year  to  year  until  1830,  when  the  duty  waa  again 
reduced,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  production  of  salt  seems  to  have 
steadily  diminished. 

Oar  laborers  to-day  receive  from  $1.12  J  to  $2.50  a  day,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  and  the  skill  required.  The  highest 
wages  are  of  course  paid  for  night  work.  If  you  insist  upon  passing  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  the  result  must  be  the  reduction  of  wages  in  New  York 
State  to  something  like  75  cents  per  day  in  order  to  meet  the  cut.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  men  could  aflfbrd  to  work  at  this  rate  of  starvation  wages. 
While  they  are  contented  and  happy  at  present,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  seek  other  employment  if  forced  to  the  alternative  of  accepting  the 
lower  wage  or  quitting  the  business. '  Consequently  we  may  predict  with 
:absolute  certainty  that  to  repeal  the  duty  on  salt  will  close  up  the  great 
number  of  salt  manufactories  in  JTew  York  State. 

— BKiiDEN,  Becord,  4203. 
Wages — Savings  by  laborers. 

Wo.  1131. — A  man  earns  double  as  much  in  America  as  in  England 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  very  nearly  equal.  The  total 
cost  of  supplies  for  a  family  in  America  is  about  5  per  cent,  more  than 
in  England.  The  Ofllcial  statistics  show  that  the  price  of  ordinary 
fiimily  supplies  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  the  excess  here.  Now, 
you  do  not  comfort  a  worker  greatly  to  tell  him  that  if  he  will  vote  fo^ 
you  be  can  buy  for  95  cents  what  now  costs  him  a  dollar,  especially  il 
you  "  tell  the  truth  "  that  at  the  same  time  instead  of  getting  a  dollar  fo? 
•a  day's  work  he  will  get  50  cents.  He  is  too  good  at  figures  to  surrender 
-50  cents  in  order  to  save  5  cents.  Now,  this  5  per  cent,  more  that  a 
man's  family  costs  him  here  than  in  England  can  be  paid  for  the  entirq 
year  by  the  extra  American  wages  he  receives  in  two  weeks.  That  is,  ii^ 
two  weeks'  work  the  amount  of  wages  he  receives  above  what  he  would 
■get  in  England  pays  the  5  per  cent,  extra  expenses  for  one  year.  For 
the  other  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  he  can  save  his  extra  wages  and  stili 
furnish  his  family  the  same  things  that  it  would  require  the  whole  of 
his  wages  to  supply  if  he  lived  in  England.  In  other  words,  if  the 
femilies  lived  just  the  same,  the  American  wage-worker  will  at  the  end 
of  the  year  have  fifty  weeks  of  the  extra  American  wages  in  his  pocketi 
The  English  workman  will  not  have  a  dollar. 

— OwBN,  Becord,  5547. 
Wages— Sngar  of  lead. 

Wo.  1133 — "We  pay  from  $7.50  to  $9.50  per  week  for  laboring  men, 
and  have  men  in  our  employ  at  $9.60  per  week  who  have  worked  for 
•years  in  the  same  capacity  in  sugar  or  acetate  of  lead  factories  in  Ger- 
many for  $2.40  per  week.    (Letter  of  Manufacturers.) 

— BURBOWS. 

Wages— Supply  and  demand.    ^ 

Sfo.  1133- — "Demand  and  suppljr  make  wages,"  says  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas.    True,  with  certain  limitations.    But  the  protective  policy 
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^comes  in  to  encourage  and  establish  new  industries  and  new  opportu- 
mities  for  labor,  and  thus  increases  the  demand  and  necessarily  tends  to 
araise  the  rate  of  wages,  not  simply  in  manufacturing  industries,  but  also 
in  every  other  employment  within  the  reach  of  the  demand  for  labor 
which  they  create.  — ^Dingley,  Eecord,  3922. 

Wages— Tin-plate. 

BTw.  1134. — In  response  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  we  cannot  make  tin-plates  in  this  country.  I  have  here  be- 
fore me  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain 
in  this  manufacture,  and  also  those  paid  in  the  United  States  for  similar 
work.  A  roller  in  Great  Britain  for  rolling  "  100  boxes  I.  C.  tin-plate  " 
receives  $6.87,  while  a  roller  in  the  United  States  receives  for  the  same 
work$26. 

The  wages  of  a  doubler  in  England  were  $5.51 ;  in  this  country,  $11.05. 
This  table  shows  that  $274.90  were  paid  in  the  United  States  for  labor 
Which  cost  in  England  only  $122.18,  a  diflference  of  125  per  cent,  in  favor 
■of  the  American  laborer.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why 
tin-plate  has  not  been  made  in  this  country,  and  why  it  cannot  be  made 
.at  this  time.    The  table  in  detail  is  as  follows : 


Occupation. 


Boiler. — 

Doubler 

furnaceman 

Oatolier «.« 

Shearer 

WelgHer 

Eoll-tumlng 

Plcklers 

<!oia  rolling 

<!atcIilDg 

-Opening,  glrlst 

Annealing 

"Tinman- 

~WaslimaQ 

dradler 

Helper 

Boxer 

-isaorter 

lighting  fires 

Eoglneers 

Titters 

Millwright 

Smith _ 

Striker 

Bricklayer 

Xaborers 

Watchman 

Tin-house  manager.. 

Mill  manager 

Openers,  glrlht 

Plokers-off,  girls 

Scourers,  girls 

Dippers,  girls. 

Duscers,  girls 

Carriers,  girls.... 

Reckoner,  girl 


Total.. 


Amount  ot  work. 


100  boxes,  IC. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...i....do 

Per  week 

100  boxes,  IC 

do 

do 

Per  week 

100  boxes 

Per  week 

do 

Per  day 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  week 

do 

100  boxes 

Per  day 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Wages. 


Great 
Britain. 


$6  87 
B  51 
6  20 
3  01 
2  17 
48 
48 
1  46 

1  21 
22 
IB 

17  50 
6  00 
6  00 

2  00 
6  46 
1  01 
9  72 
i  38 
1  25 
1  52 

97 
1  52 

73 
1  52 

62 

72 

14  50 

15  79 
1  65 


$122  IS 


United 
States. 


$23  00 
11  05 

10  00 
(*) 

11  00 
1  08 

1  34 

4  25 
3  60 

66 

50 

61  25 

12  00 
12  00 

5  00 
9  50 

2  40 
18  00 

9  00 
2  75 
2  75 

2  25 

3  00 
1  25 
3  00 
1  12J 
1  50 

25  00 

38  50 

3  50 

75 

75 

1  00 

75 

50 

1  00 


$274  90 


t7n  ?Ss  couStJy 'tbe  most  of  this  work  would  be  done  by  young  men  and  boys . 
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This  list  of  wages,  you  will  perceive,  covers  only  that  part  of  labor  ens- 
ployed  from  bars  of  iron  or  steel  to  the  finished  plates,  and  shows  tbes- 
American  rates  to  be  125  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  Great  Britain^ 
The  difference  in  wages  in  the  production  of  bars  in  each  country  is  in. 
about  the  same  ratio.  — J.  D.  Taylob,  Eecord,  6688v 

W  ages^— Trade. 

Wo.  1135. — The  farmer  is  not  only  greatly  interested  iii  diversified, 
industries  supplying  the  greatest  possible  number  employment  outside  ©f 
agriculture,  but  also  in  such  labor  being  well  paid  for.    The  more  the 
wageman  gets  for  his  labor  the  more  he  buys  from  the  farmer.    A  man 
who  gets  good  wages  can  and  will  live  well.    A  man  who  gets  poor 
wagei  can  buy  buc  little;  he  must  live  poor.    The  man  who  is  out  of  ^ 
employment  is  a  wretched  customer  for  the  farmer.    The  free-traders 
delight  in  telling  wagemen  how  much  cheaper  they  could  live  under 
free  trade — that  everything  they  buy  would  be  so  much  cheaper.    Well,.. 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  is  not  so.    In  the  second  place,  if  it 
is  so — if  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  destruction  of  our 
industries,  or  if  their  wages  are  scaled  do wA  to  the  level  of  European, 
wages — what  will  they  have  to  buy  with  ? 

— Eyan,  Eecord,  4826. 
IVages— Tariff  does  not  determine. 

Wo.  1136. — Will  a  reduction  of  duties  necessarily  cause  a  reduction: 
of  wages  ?  No  greater  fallacy  was  ever  asserted.  Labor  does  not  receive- 
all  or  any  great  portion  of  the  protection  given  by  the  present  law.  The- 
protection  upon  cotton  goods  runs  X-om  42.30  per  cent,  to  73.31  per  cent.^ 
and  yet  the  labor  cost  in  these  manufactures  only  runs  from  12.57  per 
cent,  to  37  per  cent.  The  protection  on  woolen  goods  runs  from  52.0? 
per  cent,  to  89.94  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  labor  cost  in  these  manufactures 
only  runs  from  16.36  per  cent,  to  31,25  per  cent. 

Wages  neither  rise  above  nor  fall  below  the  standard.  The  standard: 
is  not  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duties  im- 
posed, but  is  fixed  by  the  prices  paid  in  all  the  avocations  and  by  the 
opportunities  in  independent  pursuits.  The  only  effect  of  a  duty  upon., 
imports,  so  far  as  wages  are  involved,  is  that  it  enables  the  manufacturer- 
to  pay  the  standard  of  wages  already  existing. 

— Bynum,  Eecord,  3518. 
Wages— Watclunalier.    (See  Ifo.  1157.)' 
Wages  and  wage-workers. 

Bfo.  1137. — 1.  If  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  the  average  wages- 
paid  and  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  the  high  wages  paid,  the  Massa- 
chusetts wages  are  higher  in  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  indus- 
tries considered,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  in  all  the- 
industries,  being  48.28. 

2.  If  both  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  are  credited  with  the 
average  wages  paid,  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  are  higher  in  each  of 
the  twenty-four  industries  considered,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  all  industries,  being  75,94. 

3.  On  an  industry  basis,  the  average  percentage  in  favor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  twenty-three  industries,  is  65.05. 

,  4.  Taking  the  wages  paid  per  hour  as  the  basis,  the  average  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  higher  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  industries,  the  percentage 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  in  all  the  industries,  being  70.88. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  establishment  pay-rolls,  the  percentage  in  &vor  of 
Massachusetts  is  97.39. '_  •  i 

The  percentage  that  will  truly  and  fairly  indicate  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  in  the  industries  considered,  as  compared 
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■with  the  wages  paid  in  the  same  industries  in  Great  Britain,  must  be 
found  somewhere  between  the  extremes  here  given,  namely :  48.28  per 
cent,  and  77.39  per  cent.  The  results  shown  in  secticnB  4  and  6  are  not 
based  upon  as  complete  data  as  those  shown  in  sections  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
neither  percentage  can  be  fairly  used  in  determining  the  grand  result. 

The  mean  of  48.28  per  cent,  and  75.94  per  cent.,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  is  62.11  per  cent.,  and  this  approximates  so  closely  to  the  gen- 
eral average,  65  05,  as  shown  in  section  3,  that  we  state  as  the  grand 
result  of  the  comparative  weekly  wages  investigation  in  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1883,  that  the  general  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  employes  in  ]the  twenty -four  industries  in  Massachusetts  is 
62-f  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  average  weekly  wages  of  the 
employes  in  the  same  industries  in  Great  Britain. 
'  Our  consul,  Mr.  Lathrop,  made  a  report,  1884-'85,  on  labor  in  English 
factories.    I  quote: 

''The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbridge  woolen  factories 
are  estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2.66  per  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3  02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consul,  would  not  support  life 
unaided ;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  and  danghtera  of 
the  male  operatives ;  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the 
average  English  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  to 
the  general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  factories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employed,  earn  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus,  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  member — husband,  wife,  and  children — 
works  in  the  mills." 

Consul  Shaw,  speaking  of  labor  in  Manchester,  England : 

"American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  condi- 
tions in  force  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  English  system.  Here  whole  families  live  in  the  mills  and  they  are 
BBtisfled  to  do  sp.  Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the 
family  expense. 

"  Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  living 
room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  ^dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  in 
some  instances  also  bed-room.  Into  some  of  these  small  houses  large 
&milies  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost  necessarily  de- 
moraUzing  and  unfortunate."  —Ryan,  Record,  4825. 

Wages  and  wealtb  contrasted. 

Jf  o.  1138.— Up  to  1880  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States  was  but 
$15,000,000,000 ;  to-day  it  is  $50,000,000,000. 

Let  us  get  some  conception  of  the  large  ratio  of  benefit  that  labor  has 
recisived  under  this  increase  of  wealth,  for  this  estimate  does  not  include 
his  capital.  An  employed  day  is  his  capital.  The  laborer's  capital  has 
increased  from  80  cents  a  day  to  $1.20  a  day.  This  is  the  average  wage. 
It  has  increased  85  per  cent.  We  cannot  compute  the  value  of  his  in- 
creased capital  as  we  can  of  merchandise,  but  his  returns  from  his  capital 
are  just  as  plain.  His  return  on  his  increased  capital  is  $245,000,000  a  day, 
or  $1,100,000,000  a  year  more  than  in  1860.  The  average  return  on  capital 
in  1860  was  4  pi*-  cent. ;  in  1885  it  was  4|  per  cent.  The  average  day  earn- 
ings of  labor  in  1860  was  65  cents ;  in  1885  it  was  $1.20.  The  returns  from 
investments  have  increased  12  per  cent.,  and  from  labor  50  per  cent. 

— OwBN,  Record,  5544. 

Wages  and  worli— Good  worfe  from  liigli  wages. 

JTo.  1139.— There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  men, 
and  that  is  to  give  each  the  work  he  can  do  best.  _  You  can  only  accom- 
jlish  this  by  diversifying  industry.    To  diversify  industry  completely  in 
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A  country  such  as  ours,  there  is  but  one  way  given  under  Heaven  among 
men.  To  enable  the  American  people  themselves  to  supply  all  their 
wants  you  must  give  and  assure  to  the  American  people  the  American 
markets.  What  does  this  phrase  mean  in  practical  life  ?  It  means  that 
we,  the  nation,  say  to  capital,  "  Embark  yourself  in  the  manufacture  of 
euch  and  such  articles,  and  you  shall  have  a  market  to  the  extent  of  the 
American  people." 

Capital  then  says  to  labor,  "  Go  with  me  into  this  new  field,  all  of  you 
who  like  this  work  best,  and  we  will  share  the  results."  Then  begins  a 
new  industry.  Multiply  this  by  hundreds,  and  you  have  a  community 
where  every  man  honestly  minded  will  get  what  on  the  whole  suits  him 
best,  and  the  nation  will  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  the  great- 
est number. 

— Ebed,  Record,  4669. 
Wages— Why  we  don't  export  goods. 

'So.  1140. — If  the  diflaculties  which  woolen  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployes in  woolen  mills  are  called  to  encounter  have  been  great  under  a 
threat  of  the  Mills  bill,  what  would  they  be  with  the  bill  a  law  of  the  land? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr;  Mills]  has  indulged  in  swelling  proph- 
ecies of  an  immense  export  trade  in  woolens  if  we  could  only  have 
free  wool.  How  unfounded  all  such  prophecies  are  may  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods.  Notwithstanding  we 
have  cotton  cheaper  than  our  European  rivals,  yet  we  were  able  last  year 
to  export  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  only  fifteen  millions,  and  those 
goods  only  coarse  cottons,  in  which  the  labor  is  a  small  element,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  our  labor  costs  more  than  it  does  abroad.  It  we  had 
free  wool  we  could  not  export  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  woolens,  for 
the  reason  that  our  high-cost  labor  would  prevent. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6757. 
Wages  in  Canada  and  IWaine. 

No.  114;1. — The  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  other  members,  if  they 
desire  to  get  an  exact  understanding  of  the  relative  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  workingilian,  could  better  find  it  by  consulting  the  actual 
facts  and  figures.  It'is  trae  that  the  men  who  work  in  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  England  are  paid  at  a  rate  equiv- 
alent to  only  1170  a  year  7    The  statement  is  absurd. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  comparative  statement,  very  carefully  made  up 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  reliable  sources,  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  Sta,te  of  Maine  and  in  Canada.  Before  read- 
ing this  statement  I  will  sav  in  addition  to  the  amounts  which  these  men 
are  paid  by  the  month  and  by  the  day,  it  costs  a  large  percentage  more 
to  supply  the  men  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine  than  it  does  the  men 
in  the  provinces,  because  our  men  insist  upon  better  food  and  more  lib- 
eral provision. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  have  been  furnished  me  as  a  fair  average 
of  the  pay  of  workingmen  in  the  woods  and  in  the  lumber  mills  in  New 
Brunswick  and  in  the  State  of  Maine : 


New  Brims- 
wlok.  * 

State  of 
Maine. 

Sled  tenders 

Per  rmnOi. 
$18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
26  00 
30  00 

Per  mmfk. 

S22  00 

26  00 

26  00 

18  00 

Cuol^s 

80  00 

te  00 
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Head  edger 

Second  edger 

First  gang  sawyer 

Second  gang  sawyer... 

First  rotary  sawyer 

Second  rotary  sawyer.. 

Pliers 

Oommon  laborers 


New  Bruns- 

State of 

wick. 

Maine. 

Per  day. 

Per  day. 

$1  40 

$2  60 

1  20 

175 

135 

3  BO 

1  20 

2  00 

2  10 

4  00 

1  35 

2  25 

125 

1  'li 

1  00 

1  59 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  in  my  State  the  fair  average  stumpage 
of  spruce  would  be  from  $2  to  $2.25.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
log  when  it  has  been  chopped  and  hauled  to  water,  and  driven  down  the 
stream,  and  brought  to  the  tail  of  the  mill,  is  about  $9  per  thousand ; 
and  of  the  $9  in  value  per  thousand  represented  by  the  log  at  the  mill 
about  seven-ninths  stands  for  wages  paid  to  labor. 

— BouTBLLB,  Record,  6435. 
Wages — Glass  workers. 

Wo  1143. — It  is  inevitable  that  the  proposed  reduction  means  either 
the  closing  of  our  factories  or  a  relative  and  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages.  A  statement  is  herein  given  showing  the  amount  paid  per  month 
to  workmen  in  plate-glass  manufactories  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  will  indicate  the  character  of  compe- 
tition to  which  American  labor  will  be  exposed  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
StatemerU  ehowing  the  amount  paid  per  month  to  workm^nin  plate-glass  manu- 
factories. 


Department. 


Casting  department : 

■     Jounders 

'  Skimmers  and  teamers.. 

Casters 

Ellnflrers 

Producer  flrers 

Grinding  department : 

No.  1  grade 

No.  2  grade 

No.  8  grade 

Boys 

Smoothing  department ; 

No.  1  grade 

No.  2  grade 

No.  3  grade 

Boys 

FoUshlng  department : 

No.  1  grade 

No.  2  grade 

Boys 

Cutting  room : 

Chief 

Assistant 

Blockers '. ■ 

Packers..... 

Emery  washer 

Crocus  huruer 

Laborers ■ 

Bricklayers - 

Carpenters 


Prance, 
Germany, 

and 
Belgium. 


U5  00 
30  00 

18  00 

19  00 
22  00 

27  00 

20  OO 
16  00 

4  00 

27  00 

20  00 

10  00 
1  00 

82  00 
26  00 
4  00 

26  00 

21  00 
14  00 
13  00 
24  00 
24  00 

11  00 
39  00 
87  00 


EnglEuid. 


$50  60 
39  20 

27  00 
27,00 

28  00 

33  80 

29  20 
23  60 

5  10 

33  80 
29  20 
23  60 

6  80 

89  20 
31  40 
10  80 

39  20 
83  80 
23  60 
27  00 
46  00 

38  80 
19  60 

39  60 
39  60 


United 
States. 


(100  00 
80  00 
40  00 
45  00 
50  00 

75  00 
65  00 
60  00 
26  00 

70  00 
60  00 
60  00 
18  00 

80  00 
60  00 
26  00 

100  00 

75  00 
32  00 

■50  00 
■  80  00 

76  00 
30  00 

100  00 
65  00 


—House  Report  (Tariff),  1496, 1-50. 
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Wages  of  glass-workers.    (See  UTo.  380.) 

Wages— £iirope. 

No.  1143. — A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages' in  this  country  and  in 
my  own  State  of  Iowa,  as  compared  with  those  prevailing  in  a  number  of 
the  leading  cbuntries  of  Europe,  illustrates  the  advantages  produced  by 
the  American  system  upon  the  interest  of  the  laboring  men.  I  do  not 
read  the  table  at  length,  but  will  print  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks ;    • 

BEPOIfl  OF  THE  OOMMISSIONEB  OF  IjABOB  CTATISTICS. 

[OomparatlTC  wages— Europe  and  tJnlted  States.] 


Occupatlonfl. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Ger- 
man;. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Austria.  __ 

United 
States. 

BUILDING   TBADES. 

Bricklayers 

$T  E6 
7  68 
7  80 
7  M 
4  91 

7  37 
7  68 
607 

7  50 

8  76 
4  70 
6  97 

6  20 

7  17 
12  00 

7  70 
6  63 

$121 
107 
113 
111 

2  92 

100 
1  26 

3  63 
3  97 
5  21 
3  11 
118 
3  60 

t6  71 
6  33 
6  31 
6  20 
3  13 

6  81 
6  11 
169 

5  68 

6  21 
3  93 
6  74 
178 

6  61 

7  00 

5  70 
2  90 

6  92 
5  16 

»4  56 
6  22 
166 
107 
S22 

5  38 

5  66 

6  28 
6  17 
6  81 
3  77 
500 
186 

6  91 

7  71 
6  61 

$3  65 
3  73 
101 
5  10 

2  60 

3  18 
1  40 
3  00 
3  61 
3  80 
3  00 
3  10 
3  17 
3  85 

8  17 

3  80 

$21  00 
21  00 

16  oq 

Eod'Carrlers 

OTHEB  TBADES. 

13  30 
18  00 

13  25 

Iiaborers » , 

MUlwrlghtB 

800 

Potters 

18  30 
13  10 

Printers.... 

Teachers  public  schools..  { 
Saddle  and  barnees  makers 

} 

3  69 

2  95 
5  11 

3  65 
160 
182 
306 

%• 

Shoemakers 

Telegraph  operators 

7  66 
666 

6  35 
110 

6  76 
3  70 

-t 

Tinsmiths '..., 

10  oa 

18  0(j 

Machinists 

......... 

"  " 

Farm  laborers - 

102 

3  10 

2  72 

3  50 

900 

By  this  it  wUl  appear  that  the  advantages  to  the  laborer  are  largely  in 
favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection.  The  conditions  that  in  those 
countries  bind  men  to  the  classes  in  which  they  were  born,  with  no  hope 
of  promotion,  are  familiar  to  all.  Our  history,  under  the  operations  of 
our  policies,  has  on  many  occasions  shown  that  our  noblest  men  and  our 
most  heroic  characters  have  come  up  from  the  lower  walks  of  life.  This 
shows  that  the  margin  obtained  by  the  laboring  man  for  his  labor,  above 
the  actual  cost  of  living,  aflBords  him  an  opportunity  for  the  culture  and 
development  of  his  mind,  awakening  an  inspiring  hope  in  the  mind  of 
every  American  youth. 

— Kebe,  Eecord,  3639. 
Wages— Kngland  and  United  States  compared. 

STo.  1144. — Mr.  Duncan  writes :  "  For  work  done  by  the  week,  in 
all  classes  of  work,  American  wages  are  as  nearly  as  possible  double 
those  paid  in  Great  Britain." 

If  it  is  not  true  that  the  American  laborer  gets  better  pay,  geta  better 

compensation  for  his  labor,  than  any  other  laborer  in  the  world,  why  is 

it  that  since  1860  there  have  come  to  this  country  9,129,945  foreigners? 

Why  have  they  come  ?    Why  have  they  sought  this  regiqn  if  it  is  not 
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-^obetter  their  condition?    They  are  laboring  people.    They  do  not  flee 
■entirdy  from  bad  government,  and  they  do  not  come,  as  it  is  frequently 
-said  here  and  elsewhere,  to  get  our  cheap  lands.    Why  should  more  than 
"700,000  Canadians,  with  cheap  lands  in  Canada,  come  to  the  United 
"States?   They  do  not  come  for  that  purpose  at  all.    Where  do  they  go 
when  theycome?    They  go  to  the  manufacturing  States  and  the  manu- 
facturing cities,  where  labor  is  compensated,  where  it  is  well  paid.    I 
have  before  *me  the  census  reports  showing  where  they  go.    Of  the 
6,679,943  forei^ers  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  how  many  were  found 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  ?    Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
.  four.    la  Arkansas  only  10,350.    Does  anybody  say  that  Arkansas  and 
-Alabama  do  not  present  an  attractive  field  for  the  agriculturist ?    Texas 
•only  had  of  this  great  number  of  people  a  comparatively  few,  114,616 
•  only.    Examination  of  the  report  will  further  show  that  Boston  had 
114,000  of  them ;  that  Massachusetts,  without  any  agricultural  grounds 
for  them,  had  443,491 ;  that  Baltimore  had  56,136 ;  that  St.  Louis  had 
aoS.OlSj  and  New  York  had  478,694.    1  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  this 
table  in  my  remarks. 

— Senator  Tslleb,  Kecord,  2205. 


If  ages— England  and  United  jStates. 

BTo.  1145. — How  has  the  laboring  man  fared?  He  has  been  benefited 
in  two  ways,  by  the  increase  in  wages  and  by  a  decrease  in  prices  of  all 
-aiecessities.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
-difference  between  wages  paid  laboring  men  here  and  those  paid  in  free- 
'ttxade  England: 


Occupation. 


<aBook-blnder8«._ 

JSruab  makers - 

Boiler-makers 

."iBakers / 

Blost-turQace  keepers.. 
(Blaat^turnsce  fillers 

Bolt-makers 

IBoIt-catters 

•Ooal-miuers 

■Cotton-mlH  hands 

•'Carriage-makers .» 

Outlery.. 

■Ohemlcals 

•Clock-makers 

-Glas8-i)lowers 

<Sla88  (partly  skilled).... 

'-Glass  (unskilled) 

•Glore-maters  (girls).... 
'•GloTe  makers  (men).... 

Hatters 

3[ron-ore  miners 

Iron  moulders 

'jTon,  per  ton  (finished) 

"Heaters  and  rollers 

Instrument-makers 

liOugslioremon 

Linen  thread  (men) 

;ai1nenthr6  d  (women). 

Printers  (1,000  ems) 

Pattern-makers 

'  Plumbers 

Toltshers 

Paper-makers 

Suddlers,  per  week 

<8uarrymen 


England. 

United  States. 

$6  00 

$15  00  to  18  OO 

6  00 

15  00  to  20  00 

7  75 

16  50 

6  2S 

12  75 

10  00 

18  00 

7  60 

UOO 

6  50 

16  50 

3-00 

10  00 

6  88 

10  00 

4  60 

6  72 

6  75 

13  00  to  25  00 

6  00 

12  00  to  20  00 

1  00  to  6  00 

13  00  to  16  00 

7  00 

18  00 

6  00  to  9  00 

25  00  to  80  00 

6  00  to  7  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

2  00  to  4  00 

7  00  to  10  00 

2  50 

6  00  to   9  00 

4,  60 

10  00  to  30  00 

6  00 

12  00  to  24  00 

5  60 

12  CO 

7  60 

15  00 

a  00  to    3  00 

5  31  to    8  71 

10  00  to  12  00 

20  00  to  30  00 

7  00 

18  00  to  20  00 

8  00 

15  00 

5  00 

7  60 

2  35 

5  22 

20 

40 

7  50 

18  00 

8  00 

18  00 

7  00 

18  00 

5  20 

12  00  to  24  00 

8  OO  to  10  00 

18  OO  tK)  20  00 

6  00 

12  00  to  16  00 
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Occupation. 


Bopemakers 

Hallway  engineers 

Hallway  flremeii 

Shipbuilding— 

Boiler-makers 

MaclilnlBts 

Ooppef  smiths 

Platers  

Drillers 

Riveters 

Elggers 

Pattern '  makers ... 

Salt-makers.. .i 

Silk  (menl 

Silk  (women) 

Scarf -makers .... 

Servants  ( month) 

Stationary  engineers 

Soap-makprs 

Upholsterers 

Watchmakers 

Wire-drawers ', 


England. 

United  Statesv 

625 

9  OOto  12  do*' 

10  CO 

2]i00» 

6  00' 

12  OO? 

1  oa 

14  OO" 

7  00' 

M  16..- 

6  60 

16  60> 

8  00- 

18  00 

6  00 

12  on 

8  0O 

17  40i" 

5  60 

11  OO 

8  00 

24  00- 

6  00 

9-  fa)  10  BOt- 

5  00' 

10  0* 

2  60 

6  0O 

1  60  to  2  25 

6  00  to.  9  00' 

5  00 

15  00- 

7  50 

isootoieoo- 

5  00 
8  00 
8  00 

10  60 

18  00» 

i»m 

1100 

22  OO 

— DoESBY,  Record,  37&7. 
Wages— Cement  labor. 

No.  1146. — Comparative  labor  figures. 

Cement  Is  nearly  all  labor. 

In  the  United  States —  ~  Per  cent.. 

Quarrying  represents - _ —  40' 

Burning  represents .'. &.•■ 

Grinding  represents e> 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 6 

Packing  represents „...™  3s. 

Coal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  product  of  labor,  represents -...>  27 

Making  of  labor 87. 

This  labor  represents  on  an  average  for —  Per  day. 

Quarrymen $1.60  to  $2.00  ■ 

Laborers > -...   1.30  to  l.eO" 

Millers 2,00  to  2,60" 

Millwrights , 2.50  to  3.00- 

Engineers 2.00  to  2.60- 

Coopers 1.60>to  a.OO 

And  all  the  labor  la  that  ot  men. 

In  Europe  both  men  and  women  are  employed  In  cement  works.  The  wages  paid,  as. 
gathered  from  investigation  made  in  European  cement  works  and  from  consular  reports. 
ot  1884,  are  as  follows : 


Laborers. 

France. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

England.^ 

Per  day. 

$0.87 

.48  to  .87 

.29  to  .39 

1.121 

.76 

.38} 

.97 

,93 

Per  day. 

$0.62 

.65 

Per  day-. 
$0.60 
.88} 

Perrdm. 
$0.52i 

1.00< 

Millwrights  ...\ „ 

.70 
.60 
.24 
.73 
.66 

.83} 
.66 
.67 
1.03 
.86 

1.1» 

.7*. 

1.1> 

Coopers „ 

LIS- 

— Hopkins,  New  York,  Record,  6328^ 
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'Wages^Farni  labor  1866  to  ISSS. 


Jfo.  1147. — The  figures  for  the  several  years  covered  by  Mr.  Dodge's 
table  are  given  below : 


Tear. 

Sastern 
States. 

Middle 
States. 

Southern 

States. 

Western 
States. 

Oalltomla. 

1866 , 

$33  30 
32  08 
28  96 
20  21 
26  61 

25  30 

26  03 

$30  07 
28  02 
26  02 
19  69 

22  24 

23  19 
23  11 

$16  00 
17  21 
16  22 

13  31 
15  30 

14  27 
14  64 

$28  91 
27  01 
23  60 
20  38 
23  63 
22  26 
22  22 

$35  75 
46  8S- 
44  60' 
41  OO 
38  25- 

1869 

1875        

1879 

1882      

1885 

38  75. 

1888   

38  08^ 

— Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Wages. 

BTo.  114S. — Facts  go  much  farther  on  this  point  than  glittering  gen- 
eralities. Take  the  matter  of  wages  paid  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Delaware, 
and  the  figures  show  that  American  mechanics,  in  that  line  of  work,  get 
about  twice  the  rate  of  wages  that  are  paid  abroad.  Laboring  men  may 
well  ponder  the  figures,  and  especially  so  this  fall,  when  the  choice  wilf 
be  presented  to  them  between  voting  for  a  man  who  represents  the  pro- 
tection idea  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  the  man  who  issued  the  recent 
manifesto  from  the  White  House.    Here  are  the  figures  : 


Occupation  and  allied  branches  ol. labor. 


•^o 

»s 

<s 

»< 

$10  00 

7  60 

7  50 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

2  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  25 

2  50 

7  50 

7  75 

7  25 

4  25 

4  80 

4  25 

500 

5  75 

4  10 

2  00 

5* 

«  p.. 


iPoremen  (men) 

flaters  (men) 

^Fitters  (men) 

Fitters'  slippers 

Drillers 

Hole  cutters 

lUveters 

lAngle-lron  smith 

Ship-smiths 

iShlp  smiths'  boys 

Bhlp-smltbs'  strikers 

rorgemen 

Holders-up 

Belpers(boys) 

Caulkers  and  chlppers.. 

Ship  carpenters 

Joiners 

Joiners'  laborers 

Blggers 

diggers'  laborers 

Talnters 

^Engineers 

Xaborers. 

Beelers  (boys) 


$30  00' 

18  OO 

16  00 

9  00 

10  50 
9  OO 

12  00' 

14  OO 
18  OO' 

4  00 
9  O* 
9  00 
9  00 
4  00 
12  00 
18  00 

15  0(V 
6  25 

11  00 
9  50 

15  00 

12  OO 
6  75. 
40O 


— G-ALLiNQKB,  Bscord,  3687. 
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'Wages. 


comparative  coBt  o^  cocoa  mali  and  cocoa 
made  here  and  in  India. 


No.  3. 

No.1. 

No.  6. 

OOOOA  MATS. 

$8.38 

«.0.38 

$12.61 

3.93 

4.50 

4.76 
5.60 

5.80 

6.60 

Total ... 

8.43 

10.26 

12.40 

<<lrade  E : 

10.35 

13.03 

16.07 

Cost,  made  In  Indlai  per  dozen 

5.70 
4.50 

7.06 
5.50 

8,32 

6.60 

Total 

10.20 

.66 
1.47 

.90 
6.11 

12.68 

.82 
6.56 

1.10 
6.34 

14.92 

Omparatim  cost  o*  labor. 
'Grade  M: 

1.00 

Ooat.  labor  (America).  maklBsl  dozen 

6.73 

<jrade  E : 

Oust,  labor  (India),  making  1  dozen _ _ 

Cost,  labor  (America),  making  1  dozen „ 

OOOOA  MATiniO. 

"Grade  A: 

1.82 
7.62 

21.75 

1 

14.21 

7.60 

Total     

21.71 

.75 

Cmnparaiim  cott  of  labor. 
•Grade  A: 

8.20 

*Ttie  trelgbt  cUarges  to  New  York  are  Included  In  the  coat  of  the  India  goods. 

— LoDGB,  Record,  6945. 

Wages— What  makes  tUem.  higher  in  United  States. 

JTo.  1150. — Driven  to  the  wall,  the  last  refuge  of  the  free-trader  is 
in  the  assumption  that  our  protective  policy  has  nothing  to  do  with  main- 
staining  our  higher  wages,  but  that  these  are  the  result  of  our  cheap  land 
and  abundant  natural  resources. 

Undoubtedly  cheap  land  and  abundant  natural  resources  did  secure 
"better  rewards  for  labor  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  before  a 
single  manufacturing  industry  was  established  here.  But  is  there  any 
one  who  believes  that  our  wages  of  labor  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
from  decade  to  decade,  as  they  have,  if  we  had  not  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  and  demand  for  labor  by  introducing  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  diversifying  our  employments?  And  how  could  we  have  suc- 
••oassfuUy  established  and  maintained  these  industries  with  our  wages  of 
labor  from  the  start  higher  than  in  Europe,  and  this  superiority  of  wages 
constantly  increasing  as  new  industries  were  opened,  if  we  had  not 
adopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  home  industries  by  placing  protective 
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duties  on  such  imported  articles,  made  bj;  cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  as 
would  come  into  ruinous  competition  with  similar  articles  which  we  were 
seeking  to  make  at  home  7  — Dinglby,  Record,  3921. 

IVages— Wages,  comparatiTe— Cotton  thread. 

Ho.  1151. — Comparuon  of  wages  paid  for  finishing  hankthreadatPaisky, 
Scotland,  and  Fawtuckel,  K.  I.,  for  year  1887,  by  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats. 
[Found  sterlings  $1.86.] 


For  one  week's  work. 


■Cog  spooleis 

TTwlcter  tenders 

Beelers _ 

Inspectors 

Skein  spoolers „... 

Spoolers.... 

•Gross  parcelers 

Second  and  section  liands.. 
Sleachers : 

Women 

Men „ 

Dyers,  men 


Total 


Paisley  (66  Iiovirs.) 


EnfUsli 
currency. 


s.    d. 


U 

9  9 
14 

12  6 

11  6 
11 

17  3 

30  i 

9  4 

23  lOJ- 

22  9i 


United 

States 
currency. 


$3  51 

2  37 

3  39 

3  03 
2  79 
2  67 

4  20 
7  37 

2  27 
S80 

5  63 


$42  93 


Pawtucket 
(60  hours.) 


$8  32 

6  87 

8  47 
712 

7  67 
S76 

9  51 
13  60 

6  00 
12  00 
9  06 


$97  27 


ATEBAQES— OAIiOUIiAIBD  ON  FAY-BOLLS  OF  S,000  EMPLOYES. 

InAmerlca  (per  week  of  sixty  hours) _ $6  S2 

In  Scotland  (per  week  of  fltty-slz  hours)  123. 9d -„...     3  OS 


Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Ooats  pay  higher  average  wages  (per  week  of  sixty  hours)  by 3  86 

<0r,  say,  126  per  cent,  higher)  for  labor  in  America  to  finish  hank  cotton  thread. 

Yours,  truly,  AUOHINOLOSS  BROTHERS, 

AgmUfat  J.  A  P.  OxOs,  of  PmtUy,  Scotland. 

— Dinglby,  Record,  6638. 
Wages  in  marble  quarries.    (See  'So.  594.) 
War  against  taxes  vs.  War  for  power  to  tax. 

"No.  1153 Our  fathers  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Independence  in 

Philadelphia  and  made  that  memorable  declaration  that  these  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.  The  Declar- 
a,tion  thundered  over  the  continent,  was  caught  up  by  the  long  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  and  wafted  to  the  ears  of  the  crowned  monarch  of  the  then 
mother  country.  Men  sprang  to  arms  to  maintain  the  Declaration,  and 
ttey  made  it  good  through  the  trials  and  the  hardships  and  the  blood- 
shed of  the  seven  jrears  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Our  great  historian,  Mr.  Bancroft,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  still  spared 
in  his  green  old  age  and  his  honored  manhood  to  breathe  the  fresh,  air 
and  to  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine  of  that  country  whose  history  he  has 
written  with  an  immortal  pen — Mr.  Bancroft,  in  speaking  of  the  causes 
•of  that  revolution,  says : 

"  That  American  independence,  like  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent, 
liad  many  sources,  but  the  head  spring  which  colored  all  the  stream  was 
the  navigation  act  of  the  mother  country." 

It  was  then  emphatically,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
zidding  our  ancestors  of  unjust  and  injurious  taxation. 

^HooKEK,  Record,  4095. 
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Wap  taxes  defined  Ity  Democratic  party. 

Ho.  1153. — Sir,  since  the  foundation  of  this  Government  there  has 
been  one  set  of  taxes  recognized  as  a  direct  war  tax.  The  Democratic 
party  in  its  convention  was  right  when  it  said  the  internal-re  venusf 
taxes  are  a  war  tax.  I  want  that  tax  repealed.  It  has  taken  from  th& 
people  13,569,174,618.  From  my  own  State  there  has  been  taken  $38,- 
000,000  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Poor,  impoverished  Carolina  has  beeD> 
compelled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  valuation 
of  its  property.  It  has  paid  in  twenty  years  nearly  $40  for  every  living 
soul  within  its  borders.  It  has  paid  a  tax  of-$30  on  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  State  planted  in  tobacco.  It  has  paid  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
all  its  farm  products  each  year  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
reconstructed  States  have  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
twenty  years  over  $300,000,000  as  internal-revenue  taxes.  The  value  of 
the  farms  in  these  States  only  equals  the  value  of  the  farms  in  the  single 
State  of  Ohio,  and  yet,  poor  as  they  were,  these  farms  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  twice  as  much  of  internal-revenue  taxes  as  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  paid. 

— Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4579. 

Washington  and  CleTeland— Tiews  of  tariff. 

Jfo.  I154.^-In  the  last  annual  message  of  Washington  he  said  that — 

"  Congress  has  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too>  much  con- 
sequence not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which 
shall  appear  eligible." 

The  contrast  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  this  message  of  Washington,  as. 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  with  that  of  the  extraordinarily 
unfriendly  and  denunciatory  message  recently  transmitted  to  Congres-* 
by  President  Cleveland,  I  regret  to  say,  is  painfully  revealed.  To  avoidi 
all  injustice  let  me  quote  from  the  latter  these  words : 

"Bat  our  present  tarifi  laws,  the  vicioug,  inequitable,  si,nd  illogical  source 
of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended." 

— Senator  MoaEiLt,  Record,  3017. 

W^asbington  (President)— For  protection. 
!IVo.  1155. — Washington,  in  his  flrst  annual  message,  January  8, 1790,. 

eaid : 

"  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed  but  disciplined,  to  whichi 
end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safety  and 
interest  require  that  they  should  prbmote  such  manufactories  as  tend  to 
render  them  independent  on  others  for  essential,  particularly  military, 
supplies."  — Washington. 

Waste  of  v.  S. 

IVo.  1156. — When  we  are  paying  over  $57,000,000  &  year  on  the  arti- 
cles of  food  and  live  animals  which  we  import  into  our  country,  why  is 
it  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  more  than  42,5CO,000  worth  of 
vegetables,  including  cabbage  from  Holland,  317,156  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  Scotland,  1,441,466  bushels  of  potatoes  and  608,283  bushels  of  bean»^ 
and  peas  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  import 
aver  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay,  and  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs, 
and  over  16,000,000  dozen  eggs,  some  of  which  come  from  Denmark,  Nor.^ 
way  and  Sweden? 

— T.  H.  DcDLY,  State  Consul  at  Liverpool. 

'Watcbes— Mannfactnre  of— History,  growth  and  cost. 

No.  1157. — ^The  history  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  Is  typical 
«f  many  American  manufacturing  enterpriaea.    It  started  in  1857  when. 
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the  duty  on  foreign  watches  was  8  per  cent,  only,  and  failed.  The  im- 
ports of  watches  from  1825  to  1858  amounted  to  $45,000,000.  The  duty 
was  raised  in  1861  to  15  per  cent.,  soon  afterwards  to  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  company  started  again  in  1862,  with  machinery  of  their  own  inven- 
tion and  construction,  and  now  turn  outdaily  1,300  watch  movements,  300 
gold  cases,  and  600  silver  cases,  and  employ  3,100  hands,  with  at  least 
half  as  many  more  who  furnish  supplies.  Including  families  and  de- 
pendents, from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  persons  derive  their  support  from 
the  work  of  the  company.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  to  women  is 
$1.40,  and  to  men  $2.60  to  $2.90.  In  the  United  States  there  are  now 
eighteen  companies  making  watch  movements  and  forty  making  watch- 
<:ases,  one  of  which  is  in  Covington,  Ky.  The  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  product  is  $16,000,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  many  thousands. 
In  1860  a  good  English  silver-lever  watch  cost  from  $40  to  $60.  An 
•equally  good  running  watch  can  now  be  had  at  from  $11  to  $15,  and  ex- 
cellent watches  may  be  had  at  from  $8  to  $10  each.  Many  curious  and 
■expensive  watches  are  still  imported,  but  last  year  the  watches  exported 
to  England  alone  amounted  to  $181,015.  The  Elgin  (III.)  Watch  Com- 
pany paid  no  dividjsnds  for  many  years,  but  is  now  prosperous.  I  have 
a-isked  wearying  the  Senate  with  these  details  because  many  other  manu- 
iactures  have  a  similar  history,  by  which  the  American  people  have  been 
largely  benefited. 

— Senator  Morrill,  Eecord,  3020. 

Ways  and  ITIeans— Closed  doors.    (See  Nos.  644,  663,  664.) 

'Ways  and  Bleans  Committee. 

Jfo.  1158. — The  rules  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  require  that 
all  proposed  legislation  with  reference  to  revenue  shall  be  referred  to  the 
•Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  all  such  legislation  is  controlled  by 
that  committee,  in  which  the  Eepublicans  are  in  a  minority.  So  far  as 
the  formation  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  committee  room  has  been 
Jocked  against  the  Bepublician  members  as  well  as  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  American  industries  and  American  workingmen. 

—Post,  Record,  4346. 

Ways  and  Sleans  Committee— Constituency  ot  compared. 

Jfo.  1159. — The  Ninth  district  of  Texas,  the  Second  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  Fourth  district  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Second  district  of  Georgia 
are  ireprsented  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  committee 
that  originated  this  bill.  According  to  the  census  report  for  1880,  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1879  in  these  four 
•Congressional  districts  were  $33^209,333.  The  Sixth  district  of  Pennsyl- 
"vania,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  floor,  according  to  the 
same  census  report,  produced  for  the  same  year  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural products  amounting  to  $38,514,217. 

Let  us  apply  the  test  to  wages.  The  four  Congressional  districts  paid 
out  during  1879  $576,539.  The  wages  paid  during  the  same  year  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania  were  $5,589,188. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  manufacturing  in  those  four  dis- 
tricts was  3,697.    The  number  employed  in  the  Sixth  district  was  16,103. 

Living  in  sections  which  produce  comparatively  nothing,  while  they 
■are  very  excellent  gentlemen,  good  lawyers,  and  shrewd  politicians,  they 
are  hardly  the  best  qualified  td  legislate  upon  subjects  in  which  they 
iave  had  no  practicaf  experience  and  in  which  their  districts  have  very 
little  interest.  ' 

— Darlington,  Record,  4422. 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee— Wlio  they  refused  to  hear  ? 

JCo.  1160. — In  his  fepeech  the  other  day  the  gentleman,  in  defending- 
the  committee  against  the  charge  that  it  had  refused  a  hearing  to  repre- 
sentatives of  industries  affected  by  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  said  : 

"Among  the  number  that  came  arrogantly  knocking  at  the  doora  of 
the  committee  demanding  to  be  heard  were  the  pine-lumber  dealers  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  18  last,  on  page  3, 
is  contained  a  copy  of  a  petition  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  some  of  the  representatives  of 
California,  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  the  lumber  and  shipping 
industries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  denouncing  the  committee  for  having- 
refused  a  hearing  to  the  parties.  The  destruction  of  these  interests  which 
is  to  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  graphically  described  in  this  memo» 
rial." 

It  was  not  the  application  of  the  pine-lumber  dealers,  as  stated  by  the- 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum],  but  the  application  of  the  Dele- 
gate from  Washington  Territory,  Mr.  Voorhees;  the  Representative  from; 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hermann,  and  jpy  colleagues,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Felton, 
and  Mr.  Vandever,  and  myself,  from  California,  asking  to  present  to  the- 
committee,  not  a  petition  from  the  lumber-dealers,  but  a  petition  front 
the  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  with  such  other  facia  as  might  be 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

— MoKEOw,  Record,""  4271. 

Wealth  accnmnlated— Workingmen's  share. 

Wo.  1161. — Mulhall  estimates  the  annual  accumulation  of  wealth  of 
the  four  great  nations  as  follows : 

United  States 1825,000,009 

France 375,000,000! 

Great  Britain 325,000,0001 

Germany.. 200,000,000 

He  then  says : 

"Every  day  that  the  sun  rises  upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  ad- 
dition of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  Republic,  which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  daily  accumulations  of 
mankind." 

But  the  revenue  reformer  will  probably  claim  that  this  enormous  an- 
nual increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  in  great  part  the  profit* 
of  capital  invested  in  railroads,  banks,  telegraphs,  and  like  property,  and 
that  the  formers  and  wage-workers  do  not,  share  in  this  wonderful  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  a  state- 
ment embracing  returns  from  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  savings-banks 
in  nineteen  States  of  the  Union,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1885-'89 
these  banks  had  3,168,950  depositors  and  had  deposits  amounting  to 
$1,141,530,578.  In  1886-'87  there  were  3,418.013  depositors  and  the  de- 
posits amounted  do  $1,235,247,371.  Here  is  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
259,063  depositors  and  an  increase  of  deposits  of  $93,716,793.  What  a^ 
splendid  showing  this  is  for  the  workingmen  of  this  country  1 

— MoKEOw,  Record,  4275. 

Wealth— England  and  the  United  States. 

JSo.  1163. — In  spite  of  the  constant  and  frightful  drain  upon  our  r»» 

sources,  incident  to  and  consequent  upon  a  protracted  war,  we  hav» 

nevertheless  rapidly  grown  in  national  strength,  until  we  stand  to-day  a 

marvel  of  industrial  development.    In  1860  we  were  without  credit  atJ 
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home  Of  abroad ;  to-day  our  securities  are  sought  for  investments  and 
command  a  premium  everywhere.  Then,  with  an  empty  national  Treas- 
ury, we_  were  borrowing  money  at  an  exhorbitant  rate  of  interest  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government ;  to-day,  with  every  matured 
obligation  discharged  and  a  Treasury  overflowing,  we  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  anticipate  our  obligations.  Our  manufacturing 
products  have  grown  from  leas  than  $2,000,000,000  annually  to  nearly- 
$7,000,000,000,  advancing  us  from  the  third  to  the  front  rank  of  the  man- 
ufacturing nations  of  the  world.  Our  farm  values  have  increased  from  a^ 
trifle  over  $3,000,000,000  in  1860  to  more  than  $10,000,000,000  in  1880, 
producing  an  annual  harvest  value  of  more  than  $9,000,000,000.  In  1860> 
England  boasted  of  a  national  wealth  as  the  result  of  her  free -trade, 
policy  of  $30,000,000,000,  while  our  aggregate  accumulations  were  only 
$16,000,000,000;  but  during  these  years  of  protection,  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  we  have  passed  her  in  the  industrial  race,  and  while^ 
she  lags  behind  with  only  $42,000,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth,  we  are- 
the  jroud  possessors  of  more  than  $60,000,000,000. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  our  protective  system  comes  down  to  us  not- 
only  with  the  recommendations  of  the  fathers,  but  its  wisdom  has  beeni 
confirmed  by  a  century  of  national  experience. 

— BuEKOws,  Becord,  3449. 

Wealth  increased  by  protection. 

]Vo.  1163. — In  1860  our  manufactured  products  amounted  to  less  than 
$2,000,000,000  annually.  Now  they  amount  to  about  $7,000,000,000  an- 
nually. In  1860  this  country  was  the  third  in  rank  of  the  manufacturings 
nations  of  the  world.  Now  we  are  in  the  front  rank.  How  about  ovir 
farmers?  If  they  could  be  present  at  the  debate  in  this  House  they 
would  conclude  that  they  were  the  worst  oppressed  people  in  the  world  ; 
that  their  farms  were  depreciating  annually ;  that  their  annual  harvest 
waa  of  less  value  each  year.  We  find  that  our  farm  values  in  1800  wer©' 
about  $3,000,000,000.  In  1880  they  were  more  than  $10,000,000,000,  and 
producing  an  annual  harvest  value  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

England  in  1860  boasted  of  a  national  wealth  of  $30,000,000,000.  At- 
that  time  our  aggregate  accumulations  were  only  $16,000,000,000.  But 
what  have  we  done  under  these  years  of  protection  since  1860,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  of  a  great  civil  war?    In  1880  we  were  the 

?roud  possessors  of  more  than  $60,000,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth. 
Q  1860  England  boasted  of  her  great  wealth  and  claimed  that  it  was  the 
result  of  her  free-trade  policy.  How  is  it  now  ?  "We  have  passed  her  in 
the  great  industrial  race.  She  is  now  behind,  with  only  $42,000,000,000  of 
accumulated  wealth.  ,     „„ 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Kecord,  4558. 

Wealth— Increase  of  Wealth. 

Wo.  1164.— In  1860  our  estimated  aggregate  national  wealth  was  $16- 
159,616,063.  In  1880  it  was  $43,642,000,000,  a  gain  in  these  twenty  years  of 
$27,482,393,932,  thereby  showing  that  the  American  people  under  twenty 
years  of  protection  made  greater  development  in  material  wealth  and 
greater  acquisition  of  money  and  values  than  was  made  by  them  in  their 
whole  career  previous  to  that  time  ;  and  when  the  census  for  1890  shall 
have  been  taken  it  will  reveal  for  the  present  decade  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  every  element  of  material  greatness,  and  yet  our  Democratic 
tariff-reduction  friendsare  sighing  for  what  they  call  the  "  halcyon  days' 
of  the  Republic,  under  a  revenue  tariff,  back  of  1860.  How  strange  it  i» 
that  some  people  are  never  satisfied  I  ,.,,„„ 

^  — Gbout,  Record,  4407. 
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"Wealtli— Increase  of  Soutli  American. 

BTo.  1165. — There  is  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  wealth  and  popular 
tion  of  the  South  American  states,  and  a  growth  in  trade,  industry,  and 
•all  the  peaceful  arts  which  gives  promise  of  a  rich  commerce.  But  to-day 
■we  fall  behind  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  eyen  Belgium  in  our 
trade  with  most  of  these  states.  Last  year  the  exports  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $69,835,000  and  her  imports  to  $95,- 
408,000,  and  her  trade  with  the  countries  named  stood  as  follows. 


Country. 


Imports  from. 


Exports  to. 


<rreat  Britain.. 

France 

xs^ermany 

Belgium 

United  States.. 


953,432,660 

17,022,038 

8,044,875 

7,721,817 

7,673,284, 


$10,071,850 

22,342,183' 

6,950,908, 

10,924,737 

3,580,406 


In  1886t-'87  the  exports  of  Brazil  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $32,- 
410,720,  and  her  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  $34,378,435,  while  her  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  $52,593,716,  and  her  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  only  $8,071,653,  a  balance  against  us  of  $44,522,063.. 
For  the  same  year  the  exports  of  Chili  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
$11,887,185,  and  her  imports  from  that  country  to  $8,041,985,  while  her- 
exports  to  us  amounted  to  $2,863,233,  and  her  imports  -from  us  to  but. 
$1,393,725.  Our  trade  witti  these  three  countries  is  fairly  representative- 
of  our  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  that  continent.  There  are  twelve. 
lines  of  steamers  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic  to  Europe,  and  an  ocean 
cable  to  London,  but  nsne  to  the  United  States. 

'  — Thompson,  Ohio,  Eecord,  4320. 

"Wealtli— Not  to  workers. 

Xo.  1166 — The  advocates  of  protection  tell  us  that  the  country  has., 
grown  rich  under  this  system.  True  it  has  grown  rich ;  but  where  ia 
the  wealth  ?  In  the  hands  of  the  few,  while  poverty  abides  in  thei 
bomes  of  the  many.  Why  is  it  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  have 
no  share  in  the  wealth  that  has  been  wrought  by  their  hands  ? 

(See  Wage-saving  of  New  England,more  than  in  all  the  Tjorld,  besides' 
see  Savings-banks.— Ed.) 

— Btnum,  Eecord,  3519. 

Wealth  of  United  States.    (See  ITos.  66,  67.1  68,  69.) 

TVealth  of  worbingmen. 

Jfo.  1167. — If  the  propositions  I  have  submitted  are  correct,  the  la-, 
borer  in  the  mine  and  the  factory  is  not  robbed  of  his  higher  wages  by: 
the  increased  cost  of  consumption.  To  refute  this  charge  we  have  butl 
to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  laborer  here  with  that  of  his  fellow  inl 
Italy,  Germany,  Ireland,  France,  or  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  speak  o^ 
the  difference  in  his  favor  in  kind  of  food,  clothes,  and  shelter  only,  but'. 
I  call  attention  to  differences  in  his  savings  as  shown  by  the  sum  of  hisi 
deposits  in  savings  institutions.  How  much  greater  the  deposits  of  thei 
wage- workers  of  Lowell  than  those  of  Manchester  or  SheflSeld,  of  those* 
of  the  United  States  than  those  of  the  most  favored  European  nations.. 
Look  at  the  official  figures  of  what  our  industrious  and  frugal  working; 
people  are  saving  from  their  earnings.  The  Gomptrbller  of  the  Currency 
reported  that  at  the  close  of  1886  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  sav-» 
ings  banks  of  the  country  was  2,158,950,  the  deposits  averaging  $361,361. 
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TLeae  deposits  aggregate  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  national  debt.  This' 
rsum  represents  labor  saved,  and  shows  the  immense  possibilities  opened 
up  to  our  work  people. 

In  1887  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  2,944,731  in  nine  in- 
dustrial States,  with  a  total  of  $1,033,279,827,  and  in  all  other  States  223,- 
«622  depositors,  ,wit;h  a  total  of  $110,420,755. 

— Beownb,  Indiana,  Record,  3531. 

West  and.  South  need  protection. 

No.  1168.— Mt.  Chairman,  the  blindest  policy  of  all  is  the  attempt 
to  array  the  West  and  South  against  protection.  The  West  and  South 
need  a  protective  tarifif  more  than  the  East.  The  New  England  States, 
even  with  the  vacillating  protection  they  received  before  1861,  built  up  a 
manufacturing  and  diversified  industry  and  accumulated  wealth  that  gave 
them  a  commanding  position  over  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
iSlates.  When  the  high  tariff  of  1861-62  was  enacted  the  manufacturing 
industries  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  spread  over  the  great 
Middle  and  adjoining  Western  States.  It  diversified  their  industries  and 
built  up  their  manufactures  until  they  exceeded  those  of  New  England. 
-Commerce  and  the  wholesale  trade  followed  the  manufactures  until  the 
great  cities  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  the  Lakes  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  New  England  in  wealth  and  commerce.  i 

Next  came  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Forty-fifth, 
Porty-sixth,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  now  in  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gresses, to  break  down  the  protective  system.  The  persistent  and  able 
■opposition  of  the  Republican  party,  aided  by  a  few  Democrats,  defeated  . 
the  passage  of  the  free-trade  bills  in  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty- 6ixth,  Forty- 
-eighth,  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses.  This  defeat  caused  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  to  advance  across  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  far 
West,  and  to  penetrate  and  invade  the  Southern  States.  The  result  is 
we  see  the  iron  and  steel  and  lead  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
"tries  of  Colorado,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  We  behold  the  trade  and 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  Pueblo, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  fast  growing  a,head  of  their  rivals 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  I  speak  of  the  South  in  connection 
with  the  West  because  their  interests  in  this  industrial  advance  are 
identical.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  with  their  enormous  capital 
and  accumulated  wealth  can  do  much  better  without  protection  than  we 
of  the  West  and  South. 

— Symes,  Record,  4313. 

What  we  tony.    (See  No.  611.) 

Wheat— British  tariff  repealed  to  get  bread,    i 

Wo.  1169. — Their  corn  laws  were  repealed  in  1846,  because  they  kept 
the  price  of  corn  up  to  the  starvation  point,  no  matter  how  redundant 
the  supply  might  be  elsewhere.  Their  workingmen,  mainly  Vegarded  Tay 
free-traders  as  animals  that  have  to  be  fed,  must  have  cheaper  bread  or 
more  wages.  More  wages  could  not  be  ofiered,  as  that,  by  raising  the 
cost  of  manufactures,  would  throw  their  foreign  trade  into  the  hands  of 
rivals,  and  foreign  trade  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  their  chief  reliance  for  the 
support  of  a.large  proportion  of  their  population.  The  pinching  neces- 
sity for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
imports  of  corn  and  flour  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1846  were 
17  pounds  weight  per  head  of  population,  while  in  1882  the  imports  were 
■241  pounds  per  head  of  population,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

— Senator  Mokbill,  December  9, 1886. 
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"WIieaf^Destroy  borne  markets  to  compete  iritli  Indife:' 
abroad. 

JTo.  1170. — Immediately  Great  Britain  commenced  the  development- 
of  India's  agricultural  production.  Large  extents  of  territory  were  made 
cultivable  through  the  adoption  of  systems  of  irrigation.  Railroads  were 
commenced,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pushed.  The 
interior  was  thus  opened  up  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  products  of  the  soil ' 
could  be  cheaply  loaded  in  the  vessels.  Then  the  most  suitable  seeds 
were  distributed  among  the  people.  Cheap  agricultural  machinery  was ' 
aflForded  them.  Under  this  impulse,  wheat  production  was  so  stimulated 
that  last  year  there  was  a  production  in  India  of  more  than  300,000,000' 
bushels,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  a  surplus  above  domestic  consump- 
tion. Of  this  40,000,000  of  bushels  have  been  exported,  while  five  years 
ago  there  was  scarcely  a  cargo  of  grain  sent  from  the  shores  of  that  coun- 
try. In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  this  exportation  has  largely- 
increased  over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  indicating  for  this  year  an  ex- 
portation of  nearly  70.000,000  bushels. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increased  production  in  India  upott 
our  markets?  In  the  last  nine  months  there  has  been  a  decline  in  thfr 
exportation  of  American  cereals  of  $47,000,000  in  value,  and  wheat  has 
gone  down  in  Chicago  to  less  than  80  cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  price^ 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  that  market.  It  is  notable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  just  as  the  exportation  of  wheat  has  increased  from  India,  the  ex^- 
portation  has  diminished  from  the  United  States. 

—Frank  Hurd,  April  29, 1884; 

TVbeat— Exports. 

Jfo.  1171. — What  is  the  special  cause  of  this  falling  off  in  the  amount' 
of  exports  and  the  depreciation  in  the  export  price  of  wheat  ?  Is  it 
that  England,  by  her  policy  towards  her  ■  colonies,  has  imported  her 
wheat  from  India  instead  of  from  America.  England  has  expended 
almost  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  in  building  up  the  agricultural 
industries  of  her  possessions  in  India.  She  has  built  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroad  and  aided  in  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  irri- 
gating canals,  which  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  India.  The  Indian  ryots,  as  the  small  wheat  farmers 
of  India  are  called,  who  work  for  about  10  cents  per  day,  are  brought 
into  competition  with  the  labor  of  the  American  farmer  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  produce  wheat  cheaper  than  the  American  farmer,, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advancement  in  agriculture  and  agricultural 
machinery  in  this  country. 

— Symes,  Eecord,  43H. 
Wbeat— Flail  and  tbrasber. 

No.  1173. — Not  very  long  ago  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific- 
Ocean  away/down  south  of  San  Francisco  and  there  I  saw  a  machine 
propelled  by  the  power  of  steam  running  in  a  field  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat.  On  the  side  of  that  machine  was  branded  the  legend 
"  Ohio,"  and  on  examination  I  discovered  that  it  had  come  from  the 
town  from  which  comes  William  McKinley,  jr.,  the  ablest  advocate  of 
protection  from  Ohio.  That  machine  ran  right  along  by  the  side  of  the 
standing  wheat  and.  gathered  it,  and  thrashed  it,  and  separated  it,,  and 
dropped  it  off  in  rear  of  the  machine  in  bags.  As  I  stood  there  and 
looked  at  the  operation  I  thought  of  the  old  flail  process  in  Ohio,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  those  two  machines  mark  the  difference  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  of  my  country.  There  goes  the  type 
of  the  development  that  is  the  result  of  Eepnblican  legislation  in  this.. , 
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country,  the  development  -which  that  legislation  has  made  possible,  and 
away  back  there  in  Ohio  in  the  old  days  I  can  see,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
the  swinging  of  the  old  Democratic  flail. 

Gbosvbnoe,  Record, '4651. 

Wheat— Home  demand  fixes  price. 

Ifo.  1173. — It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  again  in  this  debate 
that  the  value  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  quantity  offered  at  Mark  Lane. 
That  proposition  ignores  the  important  factor  of  home  consumption  as 
if  Mark  Lane  came  over  here  and  fixed  our  price,  while  in  truth  the 
price  fixed  here  is  owing  to  the  home  supply  and  the  home  demand, 
and  that  those  two  regulaite  the  quantity  which  we  offer  in  Europe. 

— Baynb,  Eecord,  4772. 

Wheat— How  we  did  and  what  we  got. 

Wo.  1174. — I  want  to  call  attention,  first,  to  how  we  used  to  do- 
things  on  the  farm  in  those  good  old  Democratic  times  when  nobody 
was  protected.  We  raised  wheat,  among  other  things,  for  a  living,  and' 
we  sold  it  at  Democratic  prices.  We  thrashed  it  out  with  a  flail,  a  ma- 
chine made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  by  a  piece  of  leather  j 
the  operator  swung  the  flail  over  his  head  and  it  was  as  dangerous  to  his  - 
own  head  as  it  was  to  the  heads  of  wheat  that  he  was  aiming  it  at.  We 
separated  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by  an  artificial  a^tation  of  the  at- 
mosphere, produced  by  a  bag,  or  something  of  that  kind,  held  by  two 
men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other,  with  a  third  pouring  out 
the  wheat  at  the  top.  We  exchanged  our  wheat  at  from  30  to  40  cents 
a  bushel  and  took  our  pay^  one- third  of  it,  in  salt  at  $2  a  barrel.  The 
same  salt  can  now  be  bought  in  the  same  market  lor  75  cents  a  barrel. 

We  traded  our  wheat  for  calico  at  15  and  20  cents  a  yard,  and  for 
muslin  at  30  to  40  cents  a  yard.  That  is  the  way  the  farmers  did  in  those 
times.  And  for  everything  a  farmer  bought — everything  he  could  not 
raise— we  paid  more  than  double,  and  in  very  many  instances  more 
than  three"  times,  the  present  prices  for  like  commodities.  Our  products 
brought  less  by  about  an  equal  ratio,  and  yet  we  find  people  crying  out 
that  the  farmers  are  suffering.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  suffer  if.' 
we  had  no  Mills  bill  hanging  over  us. 

— Geosvenoe,  Record,  4650i 

Wheat— Price  of  fixed  in  Iiondon. 

Wo.  1175 I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a  ques-  ■ 

tion. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Illinois.  It  is  this.  When  was  that  arrangement 
made  by  which  wheat  was  admitted  from  Manitoba  free  of  duty  to  be 
ground  at  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  -It  has  been  in  existence  since  we  adopted  the 
practice  of  milling  in  transit.  We  do  not  complain  of  that  practice.  It 
makes  no  difference  with  the  price  of  wheat,  which  is  fixed  in  lAverpool, 
and  it  gives  our  railroads  business  and  our  millers  work. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3943. 

Wheat^Prodnction  of  1S80  to  1887  in  aU  countries. 

iro.1176.— I  here  append  a  table  showing  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
world  for  the  years  1880  to  1887,  inclusive,  that  those  interested  may  ex- 
amine carefully  the  condition  and  price  of  the  labor  with  which  the  ■ 
American  wheat-grower  must  compete  in  raising  this  most  valuable  and 
■important  cereal. 
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Wheat  of  the  world. 


Countries. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883; 

Europe 

Bushels. 
1,128,000,000 

499,000,000 
30,000.000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 

260,000,000 
36,000,000 

130,000,000 

.  Bushels. 

1,160,000,000 

383,000,000 

32,000,000 

13,000,000 

25,000,000 

260,000,000 

32,000,000 

130,000,000 

Bushels. 
1,283,000.000 
604,000)000 

4r,ooo,i)oo 

13,000,000 
26,000,000, 

250,000,000 
30,000,000 

130,000,000 

Buihels,'< 
1,653,000,000 

421,000,000 
30,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 

250,000,000 
32,000,000 

130,000,000 

Canada    

India 

Australasia - ,... 

Africa  and  Western  Asia.. . 

Total 

2,111,000,000 

2,g25,000,000 

2,282,000,000 

2,054,000,000 

Countries. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Bushels. 
1,270,000,000 

613,000,000 
45,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 

251,000,000 
46,000,000 

130,000,000 

Bushels. 
1,183,000,000 
357,000,000 
47,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 
299,000,000 
-   37,000,000 
134,000,000 

Bushels. 
1,108,000,000 

457,000,000 
38,000,000 
13,000,000 
29  000,000 

268,000,000 
22,000,000 

130,000,000. 

Bushels. 
2,245,000,000 

36,000,000 

13,000,000 
34,000,000 

239,000,000 
35,000,008 

130,000,01)0 

India 

2,293,000,000 

2,095,000,000 

2,055,000,006 

2,188,000,000 

— Hatch  (Dem,),  Record,  4575. 
Wheat— What  makes  it  cheap  ? 

No.  1177. — What  makes  wheat  so  cheap  to-day  ?  So  many  unex- 
pected thousand  bushels  from  India.  Would  not  the  same  number  of 
extra  bushels  in  America  have  done  the  same  ?  Would  not  so  many 
extra  bushels  from  America  added  to  so  many  extra  bushels  from 
India  drive  it  down  at  more  than  double  the  per  cent.?  British  prices 
are  low  because  the  outsidle  world  manufacturing  for  itself  won't  buy, 
and  these  prices  have  been  forced  dovpn,say  the  board  to  investigate,  etc., 
57  pfer  cent,  from  1873  to  1885.  More  wheat  from  America  would  lo^er 
prices  of  wheat  just  as  more  manufactures  under  tariff  have  lowered 
prices  of  goods.  What  a  jolly  rise  those  same  prices  would  have  if  we 
supplied  our  lost  manufactures  by  import. 

— Rbbd,  Record,  4671. 
Whishy. 

BCo.  1178. — Nay,  more  to  complete  this  monopoly  you  take  charge  of 
the  whisky  lords'  warehouses,  vou  guard  their  product  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government,  and  you  loan  them  from  $80,000,000  to  |100,0000jl300 
annually  without  a  penny  of  interest  that  they  may  the  more  effectually 
take  advantage  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  and  enslave  the  farmer. 
But  no  barn  or  granary  is  provided  for  the  farmer,  no  guard  is  placed 
over  his  cereals  an^  fruit,  no  money  loaned  or  tax  allowed  to  be  retained 
by  him  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Yet 
pretended  friends  of  the  farmers  stand  up  here  and  defend  this  outrage- 
'ous  infamy. 

Sir,  why  is  it  that  the  very  men  who  must  pay  this  tax  in  the  first  in- 
stance are  so  desperately  anxious  to  preserve  it  as  a  national  tax  ?  Are 
they  influenced  by  philanthropic  motives  toward  the  Government  at 
large  or  the.  people?    Who  else  "is  so  anxious  to  pay  a  tax,  duty  or  tariff 
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as  these  very  honorable  gentlemen  ?  Sir,  what  motive  have  these  men; 
in  80  williagly  paying  tribute  to  Cjesar,  if  it  is  not  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption to  prostitute  the  Government  to  the  maintainance  of  their  vile, 
monopoly?  And  what  answer  do  we  get?  Simply  that  their  product  is 
a  luxury.  Even  this  is  false.  That  portion  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
factures, In  the  arts,  and  in  the  medicines  is  a  necessity.  Only  that  por- 
tion of  this  product  which  is  used  in  wholesome  moderation  as  a  bever- 
age is  really  a  luxury,  while  all  the  rest  is  anything  but  a  luxury,  as  every 
consistent  member  of  the  Democratic  party  Well  knows  by  experience. 
Yet  the  very  evil  which  flows  from  this  product  you  are  maintaining  and 
aggravating  by  raising  the  price  to  the  tempting  point  of  adulteration. 

Thus  you  bring  about  mania  a  potu  ,you  engender  disease  and  distress, 
by  oflfering  an  inducement  to  doctor  the  very  liquor  which  you  tax  up  to 
that  poisoning  point.  Why,  sir,  a  drummer  who  came  into  my  county 
Bome  time  ago  said,  in  discussing  this  whisky  tax,  "If  you  take  the  tax 
off  whisky,  f  will  go  out  of  business."  I  wish  I  had  time  to  illustrate 
how  this  matter  operates.  Why  not  let  the  States  alone  tax  this  product, 
if  it  is  a  luxury,  or  treat  it  by  police  regulaiions  as  a  mixed  or  total  evil 
as  well  as  a  subject  of  revenue  ?  Sir,  although  I  believe  that  the  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicants  should  be  under  wholesome  legal  regulations,  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist.  I  do  not  believe  in  sumptuary  laws.  Yet  I  say  to 
you  anti- prohibitionists  that  you  are  driving  your  best  friends  away  from 
you  when  you  force  moderate  and  liberal-minded  men  into  antagonism, 
with  you  by  your  support  of  this  red-robed  harlot. 

— Beumm,  Record,  5221.. 

Whisky. 

Wo.  1179.— What  we  said  to  the  country  was  fhat  having  removed 
all  unsuitable  taxation,  after  having  tried  every  other  method  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  systemsof  protection,  that  if  then  it  came  to 
us  to  choose  between  the  internal-revenue  taxes  and  the  jprotective  sys- 
tem, we  should  stand  by  the  system  of  protection  to  American  industry. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  means  to  say  he  will 
hang  on  to  the  whisky  monopoly  and  give  up  protection,  let  him  say  so, 
and  let  him  say  so  openly  and  manfully,  and  not  get  behind  miscellane- 
ous sentences  which  mean  both  sides— which  mean  nothing.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Why  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  declaration  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  two-thirds  Deinocratic,  declaring  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
representatives  to  "  use  their  best  eflEbrts  to  secure  the  immediate  repeal' 
of  the  internal-revenue  system,  a  relic  of  the  war,  and  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  and  because  it  is  oppressive- 
and  fosters  monopolies  [laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side],, 
and  is  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  our  people."    [Applause.] 

la  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Virginia,  two-thirds  strong,  in  favor  of 
free  whisky?  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Houk]  will  tell  you  that  ho  Democrat  has  been  elected  in  his  State 
except  upon  the  pledge  to  use  his  best  efibrts  for  the  repeal  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue taxes.  Is  the  Democratic  party  in  Tennessee  in  favor  of  frefr 

^  '*  ^  -Reed,  Record,  6197. 

Whisky  must  toe  protected. 

Ho.  1180.— The  message  of  the  President,  so  much  commended  by 
the  British  press  as"  being  in  their  interest,  is  a  very  curious  document. 
Its  ostensible  excuse  waa  the  surplus  which  the  President  coolly  charges 
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to  the  tariff  side  of  the  revenue.  His  argument,  reduced  to  terms,  is  this  : 
Here  is  a  surplus  of,  say,  eighty  millions  annually  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  To  that  extent  taxation  is  excessive,  therefore  tariff 
duties  are  excessive.  The  conclusion  is  forced,  and  its  motive  is  hostilitjr 
to  protection  and  its  purpose  its  destruction ;  and  so  he  proceeds  to  assail 
the  tariff,  and  while  professing  friendly  regard  for  imperiled  industries, 
he  recommends  legislation  which  even  his  free-trade  followers  dare  not 
approve.  He  would  take  nothing  from  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
millions  of  internal  revenue ;  he  would  not  disturb  the  whisky  ring — 
that  bulwark  of  Democracy  and  the  mightiest  organized  foe  of  temper- 
ance in  existence  to-day  in  this  country. 

Oh,  no  1  There  is  a  sentiment  abroad  cherished  by  many  good  people, 
greatly  respected  and  encouraged,  especially  by  the  whisky  ring,  that 
whisky  is  a  luxury,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed ;  and  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Uncle  Sam  is  set  to  house  and  protect  about  $300,000,000 
worth  of  whisky  for  the  benefit  of  the  ring.  This  monstrous  monopoly 
is  intrenched  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  Government,  protected  by  law 
and  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  a  powerful  lobby. 

— Stkwaet,  Vermont,  Becord,  4538. 

Wbio  believe  in  free  trade? 

Xo.  1181. — On  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  there  are  but  two  sets  of 
people  who  believe  in  free  trade,  whether  pure  and  simple  or  disguised 
as  revehue  reform,  and  those  two  are  the  masked  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  a,nd  their  followers  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Ireland  suppressed. 

Bussia,  the  granary  of  Europe,  has  abandoned  free  trade]  with  the 

■  striking  result  that  whereas,  in  1876,  before  the  duties  were  raised,  she 

^bought  eight  million  hundred- weight  of  British  metals  and  paid  therefor 
thirty  million  of  dollars  (eight  for  thirty),  she  got  the  same  quantity  in 
1884  and  paid  only  seventeen  million  for  it  (eight  for  seventeen!.  Three 
dollars  and  seventy- five  cents  per  hundred-weight  before  tariff  and  $2.12J 
after.    Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

'  that  chUd  of  Britain  herself,  have  all  joined  the  army  of  protection.  It 
is  the  instinct  of  humanity  against  the  assumptions  of  the  book  men.    It 

:  is  the  wisdom  of  the  race  against  the  wisdom  of  the  few. 

—Reed,  Record,  4669. 

Women  in  America  elevated  by  protection. 

HSo.  11S3. — In  this  diversity  of  employments,  resulting  from  tariff 
protection,  American  women  have  been  elevated  and  made  much  more 
independent.  Largely  participating  in  the  world's  useful  work,  they 
were  never  more  charming  than  to-day.  There  is  much  fine  and  light 
work,  often  that  connected  with  the  manipulation  of  machinery,  where 
their  tact  and  aptitude  has  been  found  superior  to  that  of  men,  and  the 
wages  of  women  for  a  week  now  often  exceeds  what  was  formerly  paid 
for  a  month.  Far  more  than  men  would  the  fortunes  of  women  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  steps  toward  the  British  goal  of  free  trade. 

— Senator  Moreill,  Record,  3020. 

Wood-pnlp^ 

JTo.  1183.— The  Mills  bill,  so  called,  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 
'Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress, transfers  pulp  fiber  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free-list.  The  manu- 
facturers of  wood  fiber  in  this  country,  believing  it  to  be  due  to  them, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  users  and  makers  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  labor  employed  by  them,  and  essential  to  the  profitable 
continuance  and  development  of  their  business,  ask  that  the  duty,  which 
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ia  among  the  lowest  on  dutiable  articles,  be  not  removed ;  and  in  support 
of  this  request  they  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  beginning, 
growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  also 
-a  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  countries  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  competition. 

The  term  "  wood-pulp  dried  for  paper-makers'  use,"  as  used  in  the  ex- 
isting tariff  law,  embraces  two  quatities  of  wood-pulp  fiber,  one  known 
as  mechanical  and  the  other  as  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber. 

Mechanical  wood-pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  where  heavy  and 
and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water-power  is  employed. 

Chemical  fiber  is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also 
involves  an  expensive  and  still  more  costly  plant,  in  either  product  an 
outlay  for  mill  and  machinery  of  from  $15,000,  to  $25,000  for  each  ton  of 
the  daily  product  of  a  mill,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the  ma- 
-chinery  and  structures. 

The  production  and  use  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  began  about  1868. 
The  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an 
•earlier  date,  but  was  confined  to  one  or  two  mills  in  Pennsylvania  until 
its  manufacture  and  use  became  more  general,  between  the  years  1870 
and  1883. 

Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  patents,  all  of  which  have  now 
expired,  except  patents  of  recent  date  on  a  new  process  known  as  sul- 
phite wood-pulp  fiber. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  these  fibers  was  slow  and  difficult,  there 
being  a  great  predjudice  among  paper  manufacturers  against  adopting 
them  and  among  paper  consumers  against  using  paper  made  from  thes^ 
•fibers. 

After  a  trial  had  been  made  and  predjudice  removed,  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  increased  rapidly,  until  it  reached  the  enormous  daily 
production  and  consumption  of  about  1,1000  tons. 

The  mills  are  located  in  twenty-one  different  States  and  employ  cap- 
ital to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000.  * 

— DiNOLBy,  Record,  5103. 

Wood-pnlp— Interest  of. 

Jf o.  1184.— Home  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  wood 
fiber  from  7  cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  3 J  cents,  and  ground  wood-fiber 
from  4J  cents  in  1870  to  li  cents,  now  the  selling  prices  at  the  mills. 

The  introduction  of  this  fiber  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
price  of  the  paper.  The  lowest  current  price  at  which  newspaper  was 
ever  sold,  before  the  war,  was  9  cents  a  pound.  During  the  war,  without 
wood-pulp  fiber,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  stock,  newspaper  ran  up  to  the 
enormous  rfost  of  25  to  28  cents  per  pound.  It  has  gradually  fallen,  until 
■now  the  ordinary  newspaper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  metropolitan  press, 
is  furnished  at  about  4J  to  4J  cents.  Book  papers  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  has  almost  wholly  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  wood- 
pulp  fiber. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very  cheap, 
about  one-third  our  own;  inexhaustible  water-powers  and  forests;  easy 
^nd  -cheap  communication  with  the  shipping  ports,  such  as  Christiana 
and  Gothenberg,  whence  low  freights  are  obtained  to  American  ports. 

Finland  has  hitherto  found  its  best  market  in  Russia,  but  by  reason  of 
the  high  import  duty  recently  imposed  by  Russia  will,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  this  protection,  produce  their  own  wood-pulp  fiber. 

Then,  Finland  with  its  numerous  lakes,  its  extensive  forests,  its  labor — 
cheaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  Norway— and  its  low  water  freights  to  this 
country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  London  or  Hull,  will  become  another' 
ibrmidable  competitor. 
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Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  cord  ; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  from  $2.90  to  $3 ;  in  the  United  States  from  $5  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper 
in  these  countries,  having  free  admission  into  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  day.  In  the  pulp  mills  of  Norway  and  S  weden  the  men  are  paid  from. 
30  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at 
from  about  12  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  United  States  no  women  are^ 
employed,  and  the  average  wages  paid  are  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  day. 

The  extent  of  foreign  competition  even  under  the  present  tariff  is  shown! 
by  the  constantly  increasing  importations. 

There  were  reported  in  1886,  over  18,000  tons ;  in  1887,  over  32,000 
tons ;  in  1888,  January  and  February,  9,000  tons,  -which,  at  the  same  vol- 
ume through  the  year,  will  amount  to  53,000  tons,  or  more  than  the  two. 
years  1886  and  1887. 

— DiNQLEY,  Eecord,  5105.. 

Wood-pulp— New  England. 

Wo.  1185. — In  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  there  is  invested  nearly- 
two  million  dollars,  material  used  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  one  mil- 
lion, and  the  manufactured  product  sells  for  two  millions  and  a  quarter^ 
In  this  industry  New  England's  share  is  nearly  one  million  of  capital; 
she  expends  over  half  a  million  for  materials,  and  her  product  yields  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  about  60  percent,  of  tne  whole.. 

— Gallingbe,  Eecord,  3689. 

Wool-^Admits  mills'  bill  will  not  cheapen  wool. 

No.  1186. — This  is  not  a  question  of  price,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
equality  upon  which  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  starts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturer  abroad. 

We  cannot  manufacture  such  goods  as  the  Scotch  cheviots  and  Eng- 
lish broadcloths,  without  the  importation  of  Scotch  and  English  wool. 
The  very  moment  that  #ool  is  put  on  the  free-list  its  price  in  Europe 
will  increase,  so  that  in  our  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  we  shall  be- 
upon  the  same  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

— McKiNNEY  (Dem.),  Eecord,  6748., 

IFool— Anstralian  and  Indian  corn. 

BTo.  1187. — The  Australian  and  other  foreign  wool-growers  are  now 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  American  wool-growers.  The 
American  wheat  farmer  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  Indian 
ryot,  who  hires  his  labar  for  10  cents  per  day.  Many  large  wheat-farmers 
will  be  compelled  in  a  few  years  to  diversify  their  industry  by  keeping 
flocks  of  sheep  to  fertilize  an  impoverished  soil.  There  are  large- tracts 
of  land  in  the  West  and  Eocky  Mountain  country  fit  only  for  raising 
sheep.  Shall  this  great  industry  be  destroyed  or  shall  it  be  protected,  so- 
that  America  will  grow  all  tt  e  wool  required  for  American  manufacture.. 

— Symes,  Eecord,  4312. 

Wool— Can  produce  our  own  carpet  stock. 

No.  1188.— It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  we  at  least  ought  to  let. 
carpet  wools  in  free  because  we  cannot  produce  them.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  cannot  produce  our  carpet-wools. 
The  dry  plains  of  Western  Texas,  Colorado,  and  of  the  Territories  of 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  are  especially  adapted  to  the  support 
of  flocks  of  Mexican  sheep,  which  multiply  rapidly  and  furnish  a  supe- 
rior carpet-wool.  We  can  also  use  the  poorer  kinds  of  all  other  wools, 
produced  by  us  for  that  purpose.  And  we  actually  did  produce 
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over  20,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wools  in  1887.  If  gentlemen  would 
be  convinced  of  our  ability  in  that  direction  let  them  restore  the: 
tariff  of  1867,  and  in  less  than  five  years  it  will  not  require  argument  to- 
show  them  it  can  be  done,  and  be  done  cheaply.  The  facts  alone,  then, 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  Americans 
produce  the  80,000,000  pounds  or  more  of  carpet  wools  we  imported  im 
1887,  when  they  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  soil  to  enable  them  to 
do  it. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6752. 

Wool— Clothing  now  cheaper  than  ever. 

Jfo.  1189. — After  twenty- seven  years'  protection  of  wool-growing,, 
woolen  cloth  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  before  the  war  under  non- 
protection.  There  never  was  a  time  when  clothing  was  so  cheap,  and  the- 
workingman  can  buy  a  coat  in  the  United  States  for  two-thirds  the  labor 
that  he  can  buy  a  similar  coat  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  this  loss,^ 
the  destruction  of  the  wool-raising  in  this  country  would  have  a  serious 
efi'ect  on  the  supply  of  meat  and  increase  the  price  of  mutton,  which  now 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  people .  And  beyond  this 
whatever  tends  to  discourage  sheep'raisinginjuriouslyafiects  the  fertility 
of  our  farms,  for  it  is  well  known  that  sheep  have  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  renovating  worn-out  lands  on  which  they  are  pastured. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6756. 

Wool — Conflict  of  President  and  Chairman  Mills  as  to  ef- 
fect of  tariff. 

Bf  o,  1190. — The  tariff  then  raises  the  price  of  wool,  according  to  the 
President,  and  this  every  wool-grower  has  found  to  be  true.  But  Mr. 
Mills  thinks  differently.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  February  last  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  it  was  doubtless  thought  the  manufacturers  desired 
cheaper  wool,  he  said : 

"  In  1860  they  wanted  more  tariff,  and  they  were  successful  in  retaining 
it,  and  wool  commenced  going  down*    In  1867  was  made  the  celebrated 
tariff,  which  excluded  all  wool  from  the  country  except  low  carpet  wool,- 
and  it  has  been  going  down  lower  and  lower,  and  that  is  what  tne  high 
tariff  has  done,  making  a  lower  price  for  wool." 

If  he  is  right,  then  explain  to  us  what  the  President  means  when  he- 
says  of  this  duty  on  wool : 

"And  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  which  with  relentless  grasp  is  fastened- 
upon  the  clothing  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  "  » 

And  that — 

"  It  is  in  order  that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  increased  7  " 

— Hermann,  Record,  4763. 

Wool— Cost  of  cassimere. 

Wo.  1191.— Mr.  Mills  says: 

"  One  yard  of  cassimere  weighing  16  ounces  costs  $1,38 ;  the  labor  coat 
29  cents ;  the  tariff  duty  is  80  cents." 
He  implies  that  80  cents  is  clear  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  while  only 

29  cents  goes  to  laborers. 

I  have  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  cassimere  prepared  for  me 
by  a  manufacturer,  every  item  of  which  shows  Mr.  Mills'  ignorance  of 
the  matter  he  was  attempting  to  discuss.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  One  yard  of  cassimere,  16  ounces  to  the  yard ;  2J  pounds  Ohio  wool, 

30  cents.    Wool  wiU  shrink  in  scouring,  etc.,  50  per  cent.;  in  working,  15- 
per  cent. 
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Centa. 
"cTwo  and  eighty- ttoee  one-hundredths  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1 

yard,  costs 75.oZ' 

Hr.  Mills' cost  of  labor 29.00^ 

'Color,  supplies,  coal,  etc 8.00' 

112.32 
3  per  cent,  commission,  3  per  cent,  guaranty,  1  per  cent,  insurance, 
3  per  cent,  for  four  and  six  months'  time,  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash, 
in  all  15  per  cent 20.70 

Total  cost ~ 133.02 

Mills'  cost ._. 138.00 

'Cost  of  manufacture  arid  sale 133.02 

Leaving  a  profit  to  manufacturer  of. 4.98 

— Kennedy,  Eecord,  4359. 

"Wool— Cost  of  eassimere. 

No.  1198.—  Boston,  July  7, 1888. 

Hon.  Leopold  Mobsb  : 

Perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  information  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
woolen  goods  that  may  interest  you.  *  *  *  The  statement  is  correct, 
but  varies  from  month  to  moth  a  trifle.  The  item  of  labor  varies  from 
22}  to  25  cents  per  yard.  Other  items  mayvary  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, but  the  entire  cost  of  the  good?,  except  wool,  varies  from  40  to 
60  cents,  unless  there  is  silk  in  them.  This  is  for  a  fancy  cassimere  that 
sells  for  11.70  to  $1.75  by  the  case.  I  have  been  a  director  in  this  mill 
for  the  last  flften  years,  and  am  fully  posted.  I  inclose  a  statement  re- 
ceived from  the  mill  of  the  cost  for" manufacturing  for  May.  Ton  will 
see  that  the  item  of  labor  is  'only  25.3  cents,  which  is  as  large  as  any 
month  in  the  year;  generally  is  about  25  cents.  Some  of  the  other 
items  are  generally  a  trifle  larger.    I  will  give  you  the  cost  at  the  mill. 

Scoured  wool,  26  ounces,  at  3>i  cents  per  ounce _ _ 91.0 

Ijabor,  as  per  statement 25.3 

Otber  Items,  aa  per  statement  (no  silk  In  these  goods). „„..„„„„...„ 15.2 

131.5 

It  costs  US,  with  the  discounts,  to  sell  these  goods  above  16  per  cent., 
so  you  see  the  profit  is  small. 

Now  supposing  we  had  free  wool,  the  cost  would  be  about  as  follows, 
if  we  paid  the  same  for  labor ! 

flcoured  wool,  26  ounces,  at  2)i  cents  per  ounce _„ ,.,... 65  0 

Labor,  as  per  statement „ 25.3 

Other  Items. « „ _ „..._„ 15.2. 

105.6 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  English  or  Scotch  goods  would  cost,  laid  down 
here  with  40  per  cent,  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  Mills  bill: 

Wool,  the  same  as  here,  26  ounces  at  2H  cents  per  ounce 56.00 

.Labor,  say  50  per  cent,  less  (but  It  ts  not  per  yard  any  less)  about 12.60 

Other  Items  about  the  same  as  they  cost  here _ 16.20 

92.7»> 
Add  to  per  cent,  dutyonooatot  goodp  there ..,..........m -    87.00 

,  129.70B 
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Therefore  you  see  we  can  make  the  goods  here  24.20  cents  less  th 
foreign  article  of  the  same  quality  can  he  laid  down  here,  if  we  have 
wool,  and  still  pay  the  same  as  we  are  paying  for  labor. 

— MoESE,  Record,  67 

Note.— Wltb  the  wool  dut;  added  this  statement  shows  that  It  cost  the  Amc 
manufacturer  but  1.8  cents  more  than  the  Scotch,  an  amount  covered  by  transpwt 
^Ith  the  wool  duty  off  It  costs  24.2  cents  less.  Therefore,  to  put  wool  on  the  free- 
to  transfer  24.2  cents  on  each  yard  of  goods  from  the  pocket  of  the  wool-grower  t 
«f  the  woolen  manufacturer. — Ed. 

Wool — Democratic  party  clianges  firont  on. 

Wo.  1193. — To  show  the  change  of  front  I  will  not  insult  com 
-sense  by  calling  it  change  of  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  the  resolu 
■of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  Democrats  being  in  the  majority,  Jan 

^3, 1884 : 

"  Whereas  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  reduced  the  tariff  on  imp( 
■wool,  against  the  protest  of  every  wool-grower  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
the  United  States." 

*»»*»»  + 

"  Be  U  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
Senators  in  Congress  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  and  our  Bepresc 
tives  requested  to  use  all  honorablfe  means  and  vote  for  the  bill  to  rei 
"the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  reduction,  and  that 

fovernor  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of 
enators  and  Representatives  at  Washington." 

These  resolutions  received  the  vote  of  every  Democratic  membi 
•  the  liegislature  then  present. 

Moreover,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1884,  the  Ohio  Democratic  I 
-convention,  which  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention  w 
•nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  President,  adopted  unanimously  ai 
third  resolution  in  its  platform  the  following : 

"  That  the  just  demands  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  and  the  cou 
lor  an  equitable  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  wool  (unjustly  reduce 
a  Republican  Congress),  so  that  this  industry  shall  be  fully  and  eqi 
favored  with  other  industries,  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  we  em 
"the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  from  Ohio  in  their  efforts  t 
■complish  this  result." 
.A  like  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  State  conventi< 
Ohio  August  20, 1885. 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  by  the  Forty-seventh 
gress  was  denounced  on  the  stump  and  in  the  press  by  the  Democra 
Ohio,  and  by  Democrats  generally,  as  a  wrong  and  an  outrage. 

On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1888,  a  Democratic  State  convention  for  ( 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  renominate  Grover  C 
land,  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  I  believe,  the  following  resolui 

"  We  approve  the  Mills  tariff  bill  as  the  i)ractical  expression  o 
Democratic  party,  and  request  our  Representatives  in  Oongreas  to  gi 
cordial  support." 

This  Mills  bill  is  the  one  now  under  discussion,  and  puts  wool  or 
free-list.  The  reduction  of  1883  was  1  cent  and  a  fraction  per  po 
The  Mills  bill  takes  off  all  the  remaining  duty,  substantially  10  cents 
pound,  and,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  establishes  free  trade,  pure 
simple.    If  the  law  of  1883  was  an  outrage,  what  is  the  bill  of  1888  ? 

— E.  B.  Tatloe,  Record,  69: 

Wool— Dif  ide  and  coniiner. 

Jio.  1194.— But  it  is  not  found  within  this  principle  of  protec 
■that  one  great  industry  among  us  shall  be  stricken  down  and  destn 
in  order  to  furnish  to  another  "  raw  materials,"  so  called. 
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This  is  antagonistic  to  and  destructive  of  the  principle  of  protection^ 
and  is  the  one  subtle  and  insinuating  way  in  which  its  enemies  approach 
it  and  seek  to  overthrow  the  system.  For,  if  a  large  body  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the*  protective  theory  can  be  thus  split  off  from  the  main  columa 
of  its  supporters,  by  taking  one  industry  at  a  time  and  removing  the 
duties  fitom  it,  so  that  those  engaged  therein  have  none  of  the  benefits  of 
the  system,  our  opponents  hope  to  be  re-enforced  by  them,  and  thus- 
finally  be  able  to  destroy  the  system  itself,  by  the  aid  of  those  thus 
alienated  from  its  support. 

It  is  the  indirect  mode  of  attack  that  seeks  to  divide  the  army  and 
then  destroy  its  separate  parts.  But  fortunately  for  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and,  therefore,  for  the  country,  in  this  instance,  the  attack  is  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  American  people  are  fools,  and  cannot  see  what  ia 
really  meant  by  such  an  approach.  And  it  will  fail,  as  all  projects  thus- 
presuming  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  should  and  do  fail. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6752.. 

TVooI— Efl'ect  of  proposing  free  trade. 

Wo.  1195. — The  price  paid  for  wool  in  1887  in  my  district,  and  gen- 
erally through  the  State,  would  average  32  cents  per  pound  for  the  bet- 
ter grades.  It  will  not  average  more  than  22  cents  the  present  year  for 
the  same  grades.  The  reduction  in  price  has  been  occasioned  by' the 
pendency  and  discussion  of  the  Mills  bill  alone. 

When  the  buyers  went  into  the  market  this  year  they  were  compelled 
to  buy  upon  the  basis  of  wool  being  placed  upon  the  free-list,  or  else  as- 
sume the  risk  of  losing  upon  the  investment  in  case  this  bill  shouldL 
pass. 

Capital  does  not  invest  in  that  way.  The  result  has  been  that  free- 
trade  prices  have  been  and  are  being  paid  for  the  Ohio  wool  clip  of  1888, 
and  the  farmers  must  and  do  bear  the  loss.  And  no  matter  what  the 
fate  of  the  bill  may  ultimately  be,  that  loss  at  least  has  fallen  upon  the- 
Ohio  farmers,  and  the  farmers  of  my  district,  by  reason  of  the  mere  dis- 
cuFsion  of  the  proposition  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

The  wool  clip  with  us  is  essentially  the  main  dependence  of  our 
farmers,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  taxes  and  to  meet  debts 
coaling  due  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Coming,  as  it  does,  early  in 
the  summer  season,  it  is  about  the  only  resource  they  have  for  these 
purposes. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6749. 

Wool— Effect  ot  tariff  of  1883. 

No.  1196. — In  1883  Congress  unwisely  reduced  the  wool  tariff,  and' 
the  disaster  to  that  industry  began.  In  the  short  period  of  three  years 
the  flocks  decreased  5,867,312,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  wool  clip- 
of  43,000,000  poundp.  Think  of  the  great  loss — millions  of  dollars  taken 
away  from  the  farmer  and  wool-grower  and  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  when  the  money  should  have  been  kept  at  home.  Last 
year  the  number  of  sheep  in  America  was  reduced  1,214,559  in  number,, 
the  value  of  which  was  over  $2,000,000 — this  sum  lost  in  a  single  year. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has,  since  1883,  addedgreatly  to  the 
importations,  the  receipts  from  duties  oh  wool  in  four  years  were  nearly 
$22,000,000,  the  aggregate  increase  following  the  reduction  being  $6,000,- 
000.  The  lowering  of  duties  added  to  the  surplus,  and  injured  the  wool- 
grower,  while  failing  to  lessen  the  cost  of  woolen  goods.  Tfie  manufact- 
ures of  wool  imported  fell  off  a  little  after  the  reduction,  but  last  year  the 
importations  were  larger  than  in  1883. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6830.. 
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Wool— Sffects  of  free  trade  and  protection. 

No.  1197. — Mr.  Chairman,  under  a  Democratic  administration,  with 
wool  on  the  free-hst,  substantially,  I  have  seen  in  my  own  district  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for 
their  hams  and  pelts.  They  were  worth  but  a  little  over  50  cents  a  head, 
■and  there  was  but  little  profit  on  them  at  that  price.  I  have  seen  this 
industry  spring  up  as  though  touched  by  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  ;  I  have 
seen  intelligent  farmers  of  my  district  search  the  world  for  improved 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  I  have  seen  the  flocks  dotting  the  hillsides,  grazing 
in  the  valleys,  thriving  and  prospering  everywhere.  There  was  music  in 
the  friendly  appeal  of  the  sheep  as  it  came  "  dumb  before  her  shearers  " 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  farm  her  fleecy  contribution  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  have  seen  this  tide  of  industrial 
prosperity  checked ;  it  rose  no  higher ;  it  stood  still ;  it  began  to  ebb, 
but  it  reached  a  point  where  if  it  could  be  let  alone  the  farmer  could 
ilive;  the  farmer  could  do  something  with  it.  But  I  have  seen  the  ruth- 
■less  Democratic  party,  instigated  thereto,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
by  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hostility  to  the  section  where  the  sheep  industry 
has  grown  and  prospered,  lift  its  vandal  hand  and  hold  over  the  indus- 
itry  a  sword  more  threatening  than  the  fabled  sword  of  Damocles. 

— Geosvenoe,  Record,  4659. 

'Wool— England  wants  tarifl'  removed. 

Bfo.  1198. — It  will  be  no  task,  I  apprehend,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  to  see  what  foreign  nation  is  demanding  "  free  wool "  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  will  the  task  be  any  harder  when  the  question  is  asked, 
'"  For  whose  benefit  does  England  make  this  demand  ?  "  It  is  because 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  commerce,  she  wants  the  American  mar- 
kets for  England,  and  for  England  only.  She  owes  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  She  furnishes  no  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  Union. 
Her  sons  cannot  be  drafted  into  our  armies  to  be  slain,  if  need  be,  in  de- 
fense of  our  flag.  She  bears  none  of  the  burdens  of  carrying  on  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  her  conduct  in  the  past, 
she  would  as  lief  sell  to  our  enemies  as  to  us,  and  has,  in  all  ways  possi- 
ble, given  us  to  understand  that  she  has  no  use  for  us,  except  for  her  en- 
richment, regardless  of  the  injury  that  may  result  to  our  people  and  in- 
stitutions, growing  out  of  her  avarice  and  because  of  competition  with 
her  degraded  and  poorly  paid  labor.  It  is  with  her  a  question  of  money 
to  be  made,  and  that  alone,  which  induces  her  Cobden  Club  and  free- 
trade,  theorists  to  cry  "free  wool"  to  this  nation.  The  wonder  is  that 
«ny  American  who  loves  his  country  and  desires  to  see  it  prosper  can  be 
so  blind  and  deluded  as  to  fail  to  see  the  real  motive  behind  this  specious 
-and  deluding  cry.  ^  ^         ,  „_„ 

— BoOTHMAN,  Record,  6757. 

Wool— Englisli  protection. 

No.  1199. — For  centuries  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  have 
encouraged  the  wool-growers.  The  statutes  of  England,  from  1275  to 
1846,  contain  various  enactments  encouraging  the  growth  of  wool.  In 
1463  the  importation  of  woolen  cloth  was  prohibited,  and  in  1678,  in  the 
Teign  of  Charles  II,  all  persons  deceased  were  obliged  to  be  buried  in 
Tvoolens  ■  if  this  were  not  done  the  person  directing  the  burial  was  comr 
pelled  to'forfeit  £5  to  the  Crown,  or  $25  in  our  money  to-day.  As  late  as 
1715  the  Government  of  England  aided  in  inducing  the  production  of 
wool  and  manufacture  thereof;  in  1750  the  English  Parliament  prohib- 
ited the  export  of  any  tools  or  utensils  for  woolen  manufactures,  in  order 
to  check  the  wool  product  of  the  American  colonies.  That  nation  has 
built  UP  its  sheep  and  woolen  industries  by  tariffe.    She.  has  given  hb  a 
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j!00d  example  to  follow.  The  protective  policy  of  the  United  Statesf- 
made  this  a  great  wool-growing  land.  In  twenty  years,  under  protection, . 
the  sheep  in  this  country  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000^ 
and  the  raw  wool  from  100,000,000  pounds  to  over  300,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Had  the  industry  been  let  alone,  In  a  few  years  we  should 
have  been  independent  on  the  wool  supply. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6630. 

Wool— Extent  and  Talne  of  the  business. 

STq.  1300. — As  the  average  weight  of  woo'  per  head  is  now  about  6- 
pounds,  the  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  about 
265,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $66,000,000. 

In  1884  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  50,626,626,  and 
the  production  of  wool  reached  308,000,000  pounds,  the  largest  annual 
wool  crop  ever  marketed  in  this  country.  In  1880  the  number  of  sheep- 
was  40,765,900,  and  the  production  of  wool  240,000,000  pounds.  In  1875  th  e 
number  of  sheep  was  33,783,600,  and  the  production  of  wool  192,000)00^ 
pounds.  In  1870  number  of  sheep  28,477,951,  and  production  of  wool 
100,102,387  pounds.  In  1860  number  of  sheep  22,471,271,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  60,511,343  pounds.  In  1850  number  of  sheep  21,723,220, 
and  wool  clip  52,516,959  pounds.  In  1840  number  of  sheep  19,311,374, 
and  wool  clip  35,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  twenty  years  between  1840  and  1860,  all 
but  four  years  under  a  revenue  tariff  policy,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  increased  only  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  clip  of  wool  70 
par  cent.,  while  in  the  twenty  years  between  1860  and  1880  the  number 
of  sheep  increased  80  per  cent,  and  the  clip  of  wool  300  per  cent. 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  6756. 

Wool— Fallacy  of  foreignm  market  for  manufactured  wool.. 

No.  1301. — Mr.  James  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  woolen 
manufacturer,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  free  wool,  speaking  of  the- 
foreign  market,  says,  and  we  commend  his  words : 

"The  world's  market  is  a  ^eat  free-trade  shadow-dance.  The  more 
people  think  and  know  of  this  question  the  less  attractive  the  world's- 
markets  become,  and  the  more  substantial  our  home  market  grows.  My 
advice  would  be  that  the  United  States  look  carefully  after  the  hoifle 
pasture  by  tightening  the  fence,  if  necessary,  before  we  go  wanderiiig ; 
around  to  find  a  spot  where  we  can  sell  oar  goods  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  Europe." 

Wool  on  the  "free  list"  is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a  great  agricultural- 
interest,  and  will  fall  with  terrible  severity  upon  a  million  people,  their 
households,  and  dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  unset- 
tle established  values,  wrest  from  the  flockmasters  their  lifetime  earn- 
ings, bankrupt  thousands  of  our  best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and. 
drive  them  into  other  branches  of  agriculture  already  overcrowded.  It 
is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

—House  Report  (Tariff),  No.  1496, 1-50. 

Wool— Farmers  not  fooled  with  free-trade. 

No.  1303. — They  are  fully  informed  as  to  their  own  interests. 
They  know  the  better  market  protection  will  give  them,  and  how  it  will 
enhance  the  value  of  their  lands  more  to  have  a  ^eat  manufacturing 
establishment  with  thousands  of  employes  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, or  as  near  as  possible  to  them  in  their  own  country,  rather  than 
in  Europe.  They  know  it  is  better  that  one-third  of  the  people"  should 
be  producers,  and  two-thirds  consumers  of  what  they  raise  than  that  all 
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should  be  producers.  They  know  that  they  can  buy  cheaper  and  sell 
dearer  under  protection  than  under  free-trade.  They  know  that,  if  the 
mere  6  per  cent,  of  their  produce  that  is  sold  abroad  and  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  produce  of  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  lands,  decreases 
the  price  of  the  94  per-  cent,  sold  at  home,  it  would  be  well  for  them  if 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government  was  still  further  extended  to  de- 
velop other  manufactures  that  can  be,  carried  on  successfully  in  this 
country,  so  that  the  increased  number  of  employes  and  consumers 
would  require  the  6  per  cent,  now  exported,  and  relifeve  the  farmers 
from  that  unworthy  competition.  They  know  their  welfere  is  depend- 
ent on  that  of  all  other  citizens,  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
protection  for  themselves  and  for  all. 

— PuGSLEY,  Record,  6742. 
Wool— Farmers'  profit  in  paying  tariff. 

Wo.  1303.— If,  as  the  "  free  trader  "  argues,  the  farmer  pays  the  tariflT 
on  his  woolens,  then  it  follows  he  gets  the  tariff  on.  the  wool  he  sells,  or 
on  his  250  pounds  of  wool  he  realizes  the  additional  "sum  of  $27.50  because 
of  the  tarifi.    This  wool,  preparatory  to  being  worked  into  cloth,  will 
make  83J  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  and  it  takes  not  quite  seven-eighths  of 
a  pound  of  this  scoured  wool  to  make  1  yard  of  cassimere,  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  men's  all-wool  clothing,"  and  can  be  bought  at  the  factory,, 
at  wholesale,  for  88  cents  per  yard ;  and  suits  made  of  it  retail  at  from  |8 
to  $12  throughout  the  Umon.    Under  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regarding  wcftsteds  this  quality  of  cloth  comes  in  at  an  average  tariff" 
cogt  of  30  cents  per  yard.    So  that,  if  the  farmer  purchased  90  yards  per 
year  of  this  cloth,  and  thus  as  "free-traders "claim,  pays  the  whole 
tariff,  he  would  pay  but  $27  additional,  and' would  still  be  50  cent-s  ahead 
on  the  whole  transaction.    But  now  we  have  supposed  that  he  buys  back 
90  yards  of  this  cloth  in  one  year.    This  would  make  thirteen  men's  suits- 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact  no  ordinary  farmer  or  farmer's  family  will  in  a  year 
use  one-half  of  that  amount  of  cloth  or  its  equivalent.  So,  reckoning  it 
at  one-half,  his  gain  in  the  whole  transaction  by  the  tariff  would  be  $14> 
But  the  fact  is  that  such  clothing  as  our  ordinary  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana  wools  produce,  and  which  is  the  kind  most  com- 
monly in  use  among  ourfarming  population,  is  sold  quite  ascheaply  with 
us  as  it  is  in  London.  The  finer  grades  of  cloth  here  are  higher  than  there ; 
but  this  grade  of  clothing  retails  very  nearly  as  low  here  as  there. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6751. 
Wool— Farmers  to  bear  the  loss. 

Hio.  1304. — But  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  majority 
report,  in  order  to  convince  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  that  they  are 
mistaken,  tells  them : 

"  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  foreign  wool  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and 
send  them  Into  foreign  markets  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer." 

Sir,  if  he  gets  his  wool  cheaper  from  the  farmer;  does  the  former  make 
or  lose  money  ?  If  the  manufacturer  makes  his  goods  cheaper,  it  must 
be,  first,  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  who  produces  the  wool ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  especially, 
if  he  is  going  into  the  "  markets  of  the  world  "  to  sell  his  goods,  he  can 
only  do  it  when  he  can  make  his  goods  cheaper  by  getting  cheaper  raw 
material  and  cheaper  labor  than  they  have  abroad.  Unless  he  does  that 
the  "  markets  of  the  world  "  will  laugh  him  to  scorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  you  control  the  "  markets  of  the  world  "  unless  you  offer  as  good  an. 
article  at  a  cheaper  price  ? 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  4981. 
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IVool  free  to  increase  tlie  demand,  for  work. 

No.  1305. — Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list,  not  only 
^o  cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  people,  but  also  in  order  that  we  may  give 
to  our  own  workmen  in  this  country  the  making  of  the  $44,000,000  worth 
-of  woolen  goods  that  are  annually  imported.  [Applause.]  Instead  of 
importing  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  which 
we'are  now  compelled  to  do  because  you  will  not  let  ua  import  the  wool, 
we  propose  to  admit  free  all  the  wool  that  our  people  require,  and  let  our 
own  people  make  these  woolen  goods,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  for 
their  work,  and  in  increasing  the  demand  for  their  work  increase  their 
"wages. 

— Mills,  Eeeord,  7344. 

"Wool-growers  first,  manufacturers  next. 

mo.  1306. — The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  in 
•defending  free  wool,  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantage  which  he  declared 
it  would  give  American  woolen  manufacturers  to  have  free  wool  and  pro- 
tected woolen  goods. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Mills  bill  to  induce  woolen  manufacturers  to  support  the 
measure  on  this  ground.  But  it  is  a  credit  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  fair- 
•dealing  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  woolen  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  that  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them,  and  these  free-traders, 
have  joined  in  the  support  of  the  Mills  bUl.  Even  if^t  were  true  that 
free  wool  would  temporarily  promote  the  interests  of  woolen  manufact- 
urers, yet  those  gentlemen  realize  that  it  would  be  only  by  doing  in-' 
justice  to  the  wool-grower,  and  that  this  injustice  would  speedily  react 
and  reach  the  manufacturer.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  free-traders  in  placing  wool  on  the  free-list  is  to  endeavor  to 
detach  the  farmers  from  the  ranks  of  protectionists,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  their  aid  to  next  greatly  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties  on  man- 
nfiictured  goods. 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  6757. 

Wool-growing. 

Wo.  1307. — Of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  are  now  profit- 
:ably  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry^  and  who  must  suffer  a,  sacrifice  largely 
■of  capital  and  entirely  of  occupation  and  employment,  it  is  needless  to 
comment.  The  loss  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  individuals  in'  the 
■wages  received  will  be  severely  felt.  The  immense  revenue  now  left 
-with  us  and  the  property  and  earnings  which  go  to  make  American 
homes  prosperous,  contented,  and  industrious  will  be  transferred  to  for- 
^eign  lands — to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America,  there  to  en- 
rich English  nabobs  and  Spanish  grandees  and  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter the  cheap  and  degraded  herders  of  those  climes. 

Their  flocks  will  produce  the  wool  for  our  consumption  and  manufact- 
ure. They  will  derive  the  profits  and  receive  the  wages  now  so  richly 
the  portion  of  our  own  people.  Seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  now  our 
own  earnings,  must  annually  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  replace  the 
■destroj;ed  product  with  a  foreign  (supply  necessary  for  our  home  demand, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  the  second  greatest 
wool-producing  nation  on  the  globe,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  we 
consume  all  the  wool  we  produce.  It  is  as  Mr.  Blaine  so  tersely  and  so 
well  said : 

"  To  break  down  wool-growing  and  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  blankets  under  which  we  sleep  and  coats  that  cover  our  backs 
is  not  wise  policy  for  the  National  Government  to  enforce." 

— Hbbmann,  Becord,  ( 
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IVool— High   tariir  increases,   low   (liminishes,  tbe  slieei> 
and  wool  crop. 

Wo.  1208. — Now,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse,  if  the  cunning 
arithmetician  of  the  paper  had  put  them  in  their  proper  place,  as 
follows :  Sheep  in  Pennsylvania,  low  tariff  of  1860,  1,631,540 ;  high  tariff 
•of  1883,  1,803,336;  low  tariff  of  1888,  984,891.  Sheep  in  Ohio,  low  tariff 
of  18610,  3,456,767;  high  tariff  of  1883,  5,050,541 ;  low  tariff  of  1888,  4,106,- 
^622.  Sheep  in  New  York,  low  tariff  of  1860,  2,617,855 ;  high  tariff  of 
1883, 1,732,332;  low  tariff  of  1888, 1,564,067.  Totals— Low  tariff  of  1860, 
«,708,162;  high  tariff  of  1.883,  8,586,209;  low  tariff  of  1888,  6,655,580. 

In  1883  the  tariff  was  re'Suced  so  as  to  allow  the  yarn  and  goods  (viz., 
worsted),  which  require  the  wool  of  these  particular  States  for  their  pro- 
duction, to  came  in  at  a  lower  figure  than  we  can  make  them  at  home. 
Increase  of  sheep  in  thre^States  after  twenty  years  of  high  protection, 
S80  047.  Decrease  of  sheep  in  three  States  after  four  years  reduced  tariff, 
1,050,582. 

— Gkosvbnoe,  Eecord,  4659. 

Wool  imports  and  effect  of  bill. 

Wo.  1309.— In  1887  the  importation  of  wool  was  114,008,000  pounds, 

■  or  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  wool  which  was  consumed  by  the 
people.  Shall  we  now  increase  that  importation  to  three  hun  dred  or 
ibur  hundred  million  pounds  ?  If  so,  we  must  furnish  the  gold  to  pay 
for  it.    We  must  relinquish  the  occupation,  so  ancient  and  so  profitable. 

Why  should  this  great  blow  be  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  couatry  ? 
Last  year  there  were  imported  into  this  country  $74,000,000  of  fa;rm  prod- 
ucts. If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  will  place  a  large  additional 
list  of  farm  products  upon  the  free-list.  We  inay  look  for  and  confi- 
dently expect,  if  this  bill  shall  pass,  that  next  year  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  farm  products,  and  products  in  which  the  fariner  is  inter- 
ested, will  find  their  way  into  this  country.  Are  gentlemen  prepared  for 
that  state  of  things  ?  Is  the  farmer  going  to  sit  by  and  not  complain  ? 
Why,  sir,  the  people  are  already  sufferinit  from  the  blow  leveled  iat  their 
industries  by  this  bill.  I  for  one  am  constantly  receiving  letters,  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  Mills  bill.  „ 

— Caswbll,  Eecord,  6749. 

Wool— Imports  before  and  after  1883. 

No.  1310.— Tt  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  clothing  wool  imported  during  the  three  years  succeed- 
ing the  reduction  of  duty  in  1883  exceeded  the  amount  imported  for  the 
three  previous  years  11,852,873  pounds,  and  of  combing  wools  3,125,774 
pounds,  and  of  carpet  wools  63,299,783  pounds,  and  of  rags,  shoddy,  waste, 
flocks,  etc.,  2,278,779  pounds,  while  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  there 

■  was  collected  $1,'  62,367.96  more  duty  during  the  three  years  succeeding 
the  revision  of  1883  than  there  was  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
same,  showing  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  the  imports  are  so 
increased  that  the  aggregate  of  duty  is  continually  increased  also.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  worsted  cloths,  woolen  yarns,  knit  goods, 
ladies'  woolen  wearing  apparel,  etc.  With  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  raw  wool  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  most  of  our  wool  will  be 
imported,  and  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States  become  a  thing  of 
the  past?  With  the  proposed  decrease  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  woolen 
goods  the  importations  will  be  so  increased  that  the  duty  collected  in  the 
aggregate  upon  such  goods  will  largely  exceed  that  collected  now  under 
the  present  law.  ^  .^        ,  „„^^ 

— Beewee,  Kecorn,  67o5. 
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Wool — JeiTersoniaii  and  Jacksonian  Democracy  ptu*e. 

Hio.  1311. — Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  a  Democrat,  fornierly  a  Rep>- 
resentative  of  Ohio,  in  a  recent  address  in  this  city,  speaking  trf  this  in- 
dustry, said : 

"  The  production  at  home  of  wool  and  woolens,  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  is  necessary  for  our  defense- 
in  war,  and  our  independence  and  comfort  in  time  of  peace.  Successful* 
military  campaigns  cannot  be  carried  on  without  woolen  clothes  for  the 
soldiers.  More  soldiers  die  from  exposure  than  are  killed  in  battle^ 
Neither  of  these  great  industries,  once  destroyed,  can  be  again  restore* 
within  a  short  time.  Their  restoration  would  require  many  years,  and 
the  men  who  by  legislation  would  knowingly  destroy  them  here  and  re— 
mit  them  to  the  keeping  of  foreign  nations  cunnot  be  classed  among  the- 
friends  of  the  Union."  ^ 

This  distinguished  Democrat  proceeds  to  give  a  very  emphatic  opinion 
of  th^  "  noisy  sentiment  of  free  trade."  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  quote 
it,  as  it  will  doubtless  give  the  fr,ee-trade  Democrat  pleasure  to  hear  it. 

"The  noisy  sentiment  of  'free  trade,'  which  is  contrary  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Eepublic  from  its  formation,  or  a  'tariff  for  revenue  only,'' 
excluding  therefrom  the  principle  of  protection,  which  means,  in  effect, 
free  trade,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tradition  of  a  cheai)-labor  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  extinct  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  intelligent,, 
free-citizen  laborers  of  America  will  never  consent  to  be  brought  into^ 
such  competition  with  the  cheap,  ill-fed,  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  which 
is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  bayonet.  '  That  free  trade,  cheap-labor  senti- 
ment, like  tlie  distant  mutterings  of  a  retreating  storm,  will  soon  b& 
hushed  forever." 

This  is  the  pure  Jefiersonian  and  Jacksonian  Democracy,  somewhat, 
off-color  now,  but  I  indorse  it. 

— Beownk,  Indiana,  Record,  3527. 

Wool— Horse's  suit  or  clothes. 

Wo,  1313. — We  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com'- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  :^eans  talked  about  the  laboring  man  who  worked 
for  ten  days  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and'then  went  with  his  ten  dollars  wages- 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  the  old  story.  It  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Adam  8mitb.  I  have  heard  it  in  this  House  for  ten  years  past.  It  has 
served  many  a  free-trader. 

Now,  a  gentleman  who  read  that  speech  or  heard  it  was  so  touched  by 
the  pathetic  story  that  he  looked  into  it  and  sent  me  a  suit  of  clothes- 
identical  with  that  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  he  sendS' 
me  also  the  bill  for  it,  and  here  is  the  entire  suit,  "robber  tariffs  and. 
taxes  and  all "  have  been  added,  and  the  retail  cost  is  what  ?    Juat  $10. 

[Mr.  McKinley  here  produced  a  bundle  containing  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  he  opened  and  displayed  amidst  great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr:  McKINLEY  (reading) : 

"Boston,  May  4,  1888. 

"  J.  D.  Williams,  bought  of  Leopold  Morse  &  Co.;  men's,  youth's,  and. 
boys'  clothing;  131  to  137  Washington  street,  corner  of  Brattle — 

"  To  one  suit  of  clothes,  $10.    Paid." 

[Renewed  laughter  and  applause.] 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  knew  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  thia 
business  who  sold  his  clothes  without  a  profit.  [Laughter.]  And  there 
is  the  same  $10  suit  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  can  be 
bought  in  tne  city  of  Boston,  can  be  bought  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburgh,  anywhere  throughout  the  country  at  $10 
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retail  the  whole  suit,  coat,  pants,  and  vest,  and  40  per  cent,  less  than  it 
could  have  been  bought  in  1860  under  your  low  tariff  and  low  wages  of 
that  period. 

— McKiNLEY,  Eecord,  4755. 

Wool— niissonri. 

Jfo.  1313. — Missouri  haa  1,300,000  sheep,  and  I  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dockery] 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association: 

"  The  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
adopted  these  resolutions  among  others  : 

"  Whereas  wool-growing  adds  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple by  diversifying  their  occupjitions ;  and 

"  Whereas  many  natural*  resources  of  the  country  are  thus  utilized 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 

"  Whereas  wool-growing  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  people,  but  is  essential  to  national  independenre  and  defense : 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  wisdom  and  good 
public  policy  demand  its  extension  and  growth-be  fostered  by  every  hon- 
orable means,  either  by  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  legislatures 
assembled." 

Mr.  DOCKERY.  Allow  me  to  say  that  after  two  general  discussions 
In  my  district  on  the  question  of  reducing  the  dutjf  on  wool,  the  people  of 
tl^at  district  suiptained  me  by  increasing  my  majority  from  1,800  to  4,219. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  that  was  only  a  compliment  to  the  gentleman's 
skill  as  a  canvasser,  and  not  an  indication  of  their  sentiment  on  this 
question.  I  am  afraid  when  you  go  before  the  people  this  fall  you  will 
find  thst  ttifi  majority  will  not  have  increased. 

— Williams,  Eecord,  6940. 

Wool— Iifot  cheap  clotliing,  bnt  dearer  foreign  wool. 

Jfo.  1314. — One  word  further  and  I  am  done.  It'  is  argued  on  this 
floor  that  if  the  Mills  bill  goes  into  effect  and  wool  is  put  upon  the  free- 
list,  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  farmers  to  continue  the  raising  of  sheep 
for  the  purpose  of  wool  production.  Sir,  I  am  honest  in  the  statement 
of  my  belief  that  if  wool  were  placed  on  the  free-list  to-day,  it  would  not 
sell  for  one  cent  a  pound  less  in  this  country  when  the  next  clip  comes 
into  market  than  it  did  the  present  year  when  the  last  clip  came  in.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  country  in-oduces  to-day  but  265,000,000  pounds 
of  wool. 

A  Mkmbee.  How  are  the  people  to  get  cheaper  clothmg  if  the  price 
of  wool  will  not  be  reduced? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  for  oor  own  consumption 
about  335,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  various  forms. 
This  amount  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  purchase  abroad.  _  The  only 
effect  of  making  wool  free  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  in  Europe, 
and  to  maintain  the  price  that  prevails  in  this  country  to-day.  The 
gentleman  asks  how  we  are  going  to  give  the  people  cheaper  clothing. 
The  question  is  not  with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  wool 
used  in  the  mannfsujture  of  woolen  goods. 

— MoKiNNEY  (Dem.),  Record,  6748. 

Wool  not  raw  material. 

No.  1315.— I  will  enumerate  the  items  of  expense  which  enter  into 
the  preparation  of  a  fleece  of  washed  wool  for  the  market. 
First.  Cost  of  the  sheep  from  which  it  is  shorn. 
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Second.  Cost  of  keejiing  the  sheep  for  one  year. 

Third.  Cost  of  shearing  and  washing  the  sheep. 

Fourth.  Cost  of  marketing  the  wool. 

These  four  items  of  cost  must  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  possible  in- 
crease of  the  flock  and  the  sum  realized  from  the  annual  sale  oif  the 
fleece.  Now,  to  say  that  a  fleece  of  wool  thus  produced,  which  requires, 
the  farmer's  work  and  labor,  the  consumption  of  his  hay  and  grain,  the 
use  of  his  land,  and  the  investment  of  his  money,  is  a  ''  raw  material "  is 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  language.  It  is  material  advanced  a  long  step 
towards  the  manufactured  cloth,  and,  as  the  statistics  and  the  experience 
of  wool-growers  amply  show,  cannot  be  profitably  advanced  to  this  stage 
under  the  tariff  of  1883  as  against  foreign  competition.  The  policy,  there- 
fore, of  placing  wool  upon  the  free-list  means,  as  I  have  said,  the  utter 
destruction  and  annihilation  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  Union,  and  the 
surrender  of  this  great  element  of  national  growth  and  wealth  entirely 
to  foreign  producers. 

— BooTHMAN,  Eecord,  6752. 

Wool— One  Ohio  district. 

No.  1316. — Number  of  sheep  in  my  district  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
165,246;  1887,  129,091.  Decrease  in  four  years,  36,155.  Wool  clipped  in 
tbe  district,  1883,  631,971  pounds ;  1886  (the  last  year  for  which  figures 
a-e  obtainable,  569,056  pounds.    Decrease  in  three  years,  62,915  pounds. 

This  wool  was  worth  not  less  than  3  i  cents  pei;  pound  in  our  market  in 
1886 ;  so  that  tbe  loss  on  wool  alone  has  been  at  least  $20,132.  Theeheep 
w«re  worth  in  1883  at  least  $3.50  per  head.  This  value  has  been  reduced 
by  not  less  than  $1  per  head  by  reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883  ;  so  that 
the  loss  on  the  decreased  number  of  sheep  is  not  less  than  $36,155.  The 
total  wool  clip  for  the  years  1883, 1884, 1885, 1886  was  2,478,814  pounds. 
This,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883,  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  at  l^ast  6. cents  per  pound  less  than  it  would  have  brought  under 
the  tariff  of  1867 ;  so  the  loss  here  was  $148,728,  or  a  total  loss  to  the  dis- 
trict by  reason  of  the  act  of  1883  of  $205,015. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6749. 

Wool— Oregon. 

]Vo.  1317. — The  profound  anxiety  of  our  people  is  at  once  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  understood  that  my  State  ranks  fourth  among  the  wool- 
growing  States.  California  is  first  on  the  roll,  with  5,462,728  sheep. 
Texas  follows  next  in  order,  with  4,523,739  head ;  Ohio  th;ird,  with  4,106,- 
622,  and  Oregon  fourth,  with  2,930,123  head,  the  value  of  the  same  being 
$4,987,069  for  this  one  State.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  three  Pacific 
States  amount  to  9,053,847,  to  which  add  2,127,783  in  the  Territories  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we 
have  on  the  Pacific  Slope  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  sheep  fioeks 
of  the  entire  nation.  This  conveys,  at  the  outset,  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  wool  industry  to,  that  section  of  the  Union.  Nor  does 
this  measure  the  possible  maximum  of  its  growth.  The  advancement  of 
the  last  few  years  affords  us  assurances  of  a  continued  and  greater  de- 
velopment for  the  future. 

With  free  wool  into  the  United  States  and  a  competition  with  the 
cheapest  labor  of  the  world  it  does  not  require  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  the  cheaper  product  must  soon  supplant  the  more  costly,  and  in  the 
tnd  we  shall  approOiCh,  and  rapidly  too,  the  destruction  throughout  the 
whole  nation  of  a  product  which  now  yields  to  the  country  annually 
$75,000,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  disappearance  of  the  flocks  them- 
selves which  ara  valued  at  $90,000,000  and  which  now  produce  our 
mi^bty  wooi yield.    That  .this  will  result,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  paali 
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expsrience  ia  our  affairs.  By  the  reduction  of  datiss  in  the  tariff  aot  of 
1883  we  trace  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  50,626,626  in  1884, 
whea  the  act  took  effect,  to  44,759,314  head  in  1887,  only  three  years 
following.    With  free  forieign  wool  they  will  all  go. 

— Hermann,  Record,  6943. 
Wool— Our  Australian  trade. 

NOi  1318. — The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum],in  discussing 
the  merits  of  this  bill  the  other  day,  claim«d  that  the  protective  tariff' 
had  injured  our  foreign  commerce,  and  citpd  oar  trade  with  Australia  as 
an  example  of  the  ruinous  traffic  in  which  we  are  engaged  witl^  foreign 
counties.  His  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  trade  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  examination  given  to  the  business  of  the  country  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me3,ns.    He  said  : 

"Here  we  find  a  country  with  an  annual  trade  of  about  $500,000,000. 
During  the  last  ten  years  this  country  has  imported  products  to  the  value 
of  $6,643,800,151,  and  of  this  sum  we  only  apphed  $27,224,067,  a  fraction 
over  1  per  cent.  While  we  sold  to  her  people  only  about  twenty-seven 
millions'  worth  of  our  products,  we  purchased  of  them  directly  over 
eighty  millions.  Instead  of  exchanging  our  machines,  furniture,  and 
i^icultural  implements  for  wool,  we  paid  over  money  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,000." 

Now,  I  suppose  if  the  gentleman  should  be  convinced  that  if,  instead 
of  supplying  Australasia  with  our  productions  to  the  extent  of  $27,224,067 
in  ten  years,  we  in  fact  supplied  that  country  to  the  extent  of  $81,381,045 
during  that  period,  and  if,  instead  of  paying  over  $50,000,000  to  the  people 
of  Australia  in  balance  of  that  trade,  that  sum  was  in  fact  paid  to  us,  he 
will  admit,  I  take  it,  that  the  illusti-ation  is  favorable  to  the  principle  of 
protection  and  against  his  theory  of  free  trade.    , 

Well,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  indicated.  The  gentleman  has  reversed  his 
statistics,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  What  he  takes 
for  exports  to  Australasia  are  imports  from  that  country  into  the  United 
States,  and  what  he  takes  for  imports  intp  the  United  States  are  exports 
to  Australasia. 

We  do  send  our  machines,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements  to 
Australasia,  and  while  we  imported  from  that  country  last  year  wool  to 
the  value  of  $931,630,  we  exported  in  roturn  woolen  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  $1,440,596,  leaving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $508,966,  in  this 
exchange,  and  a  total  balance  of  $4,235,547  on"  the  whole  trade  for  the 
year. 

— MoKROW,  Record,  4274. 

Wool— Oar  rank  as  wool-growers. 

BTo.  1319. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  467,452,499  sheep  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Of  the  owners  of  the  millions  just  spoken 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  forth  among  the  possessors  of 
sheep,  having  over  45,000,000  of  the  wool-bearing  animals.  The  wool 
product  of  the  United  Stiles  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  wool-growers 
desire  to  protect  their  interests  ?  They  feel  the  legislation  contemi)lat8d 
in  this  measure  will  be  a  most  serious  menace  to  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests; that  its  passage  will  ijaralyze  a  stupendous  industry  and  inflict 
great  wrong  and  irreparable  injury.  Let  this  bill  become  a  law  and  you 
will  see  exemplified  the  old  saying,  "Great  cry  and  little  wool;"  the 
owners  of  sheep  will  cry  out  in  a  manner  that  will  be  heard,  for  this 
measure  will  give  them  little  wool.  The  sheep-growers  and  farmers 
have  suffered  much  of  late  years  from  unwise,  unjust,  and  uncalled-for 
legislation;  now  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  destructive, i^ork.    The 
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keeping  of  sheep  ordiiitirily  serves  to  make  grain-growing  profitable,  for, 
as  the  Spanish  proverb  eays,  "  The  foot  of  the  sheep  is  shod  with  gold ; " 
but  now  wool  is  so  low  that  the  profit  is  infinitesimal.  I  have  (juoted 
the  Spanish  proverb ;  the  Spanish  wool-growers  always  see  to  it  that 
they  are  protected. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6831. 

Wool— Poor  men  not  wortb  considering. 

No.  1330. — I  know  a  good  many  such  men  as  that,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  them.  They  are  good  citizens.  They  do  their  duty  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  their  families,  to  their  neighbors,  and,  when  called 
upon,  to  their  country.  They  are  endeavoring  to  educate  their  children 
and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  right  way,  and  to  elevate  them  to  a  posi- 
tion better  than  their  own.  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  burden  of  those 
men,  already  heavy  enough,  made  greater  than  they  can  bear.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  tbem  driven  from  their  humble  but  independent  homes 
to  become  day  laborers  for  others.  But  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  unamended  in  this  particular.  And  not  in  my  dis- 
tritt  only,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  many  other  places  scattered  over 
the  whole  country.  But,  says  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
substance,  it  can  only  injure  the  owner  of  fifty  sheep  to  the  amount  of 
136,  and  of  a  hundred  sheep  $72,  and  of  two  hundred  sheep  1144,  and 
those  sums  are  too  insignificant  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  illustration  of  a  great  principle.  They  do  seem  small,  and  they  are 
small  to  a  gentleman  with  $50,000  a  year  salary,  and  $50,000  a  year  more 
hcusehold  expenses ;  but  when  they  mean  clothing,  when  they  mean 
attendance  in  sickness,  when  they  mean  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
which  a  man  and  his  family  would  otherwise  be  deprived,  they  are  not 
so  insignificant;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  very  great  importance. 

— P0GSLEY,  Record,  6742. 

Wool— Reduction  in  price  chargeable  to  Alills  bill. 

No.  1331i — There  has  been  etricken  iVom  the  product  of  the  sheep  of 
Ohio  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  this  year. 

Now,  before  this  debate  closes,  will  not  some  Democrattell  the  country 
how  that  has  happened  ?  What  has  done  that?  And  if  I  charge  that 
the  country  has  paid  all  these  millions  of  dollars,  millions  of  dollars 
enough  to  have  run  the  expenses  of  .this  Government  for  an  almost  in- 
definite time,  for  the  luxury  of  having  a  Xlemocratic  Congress  here,  I  want 
some  Democrat  to  answer  that  question  if  he  can.  iMarch  right  up  to  this 
issue  and  answer  me.  Do  not  go  to  flying  off  about  "  trusts"  and  "  rob- 
ber tariffs,"  and  all  that,  but  answer. 

What  makes  the  wool  this  year  nearly^  one-third  less  in  value  than  it 
was  last  year?    Is  it  the  general  depression  in  the  country  ? 

— Geosvenoe,  Record,  6966. 

Wool — Reduction  ot  tariif  increases  revenue. 

No.  1333. — Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  tariff  act  of  1883  was  passed  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  were  interested  in  the  wool  schedule,  and 
the  Legislature  of  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  in  1884,  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  wool  schedule  of  1867.  As  a  member  of  that  Leg- 
islature I  was  the  only  person  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  house  who 
voted  against  that  restoration.  I  did  so  for  the  reason  that  I  believed  the 
Tariff  Commission  having  considered  the  matter  it  should  remain  as  they 
recommended,  in  order  that  it  might  be  given  a  fair  test. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the  wool  tariff  at  that  time  Waa> 
in  order  that  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  reduced.  The  eentle-.ian, 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taylor]  has  shown  us  that  as  to  five  or  six  arlicles  upon* 
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■&M  wool  schedale  the  revenues  of  the  Government  have  been  increased 
■^11,000,000  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  the  importations  having 
iargtfly  increased,  and  I  think  that  fact  ought  to  have  some  weight  with 
'4hB  Damocratic  side  of  the  House  and  with  the  country.  They  have  re- 
■  duced  such  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the  pretense  that  the  surplus 
revenue  is  too  great;  that  there  is  too  much  surplus ;  too  much  money  in 
the  Treasury, 

— Keke,  Record,  6938. 

"Wool  and  sugar  compared. 

No.  1333. — Our    foreign   importations  increased    from    70,575,478 

:  pouuds  in  1883  to  120,084,958  pounds  in  1886.    The  ostensible  purpose 

■of  the  pending  bill  ia  to  reduce  the  revenue.    If  these  were  as  great  in 

amount  on  wool  as  are  the  duties  on  sugar,  less  surprise  could  exist,  for 

the  foreign  wool  duty  only  amounted  to  15,899,817  last  year. 

It  is  for  this,  then  J  the  great  sacrifice  must  be  made?  To  save  sugar 
yielding  $6,000,000  per  annum  we  are  yet  to  pay  145,000,000  under  the 
proposed  reduction,  while  to  destroy  wool  yielding  $75,000,000  to  the 
icountry  we  avoid  duties  of  about  $6,000,000.  And  yet  this  is  asserted  to 
he  unbiased,  impartial  legislation  !  Some  have  the  effrontery  to  dignify 
it  as  statesmanship  1  But  there  is  another  injury  which  must  follow  this 
legislation.  It  is  in  the  diminution  of  the  meat  supply,  and  the  conse- 
-■quent  increase  of  price.  Mutton  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
most  nourishing  of  foods,  and  hence  more  in  reach  of  the  laboring  man 
.  and  the  poorer  classes.  Reduce  the  price  of  wool  and  there  will  be  less 
inducement  to  raise  the  mutton  sheep.  The  cost  will  be  greater.  If  it 
he  argued  that  free  wool  brings  cheaper  clothing,  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  present  cheaper  cost  of  meat  amply  counterbalances  the  difference  in 
-duty  on  clothing.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  it  is  not  alone  the  wool- 
:grower  Who  is  interested,  but  every  member  of  society.  The  mutton 
isold  in  our  home  market  annually  amounts  to  $15,000,000. 

— Hermann,  Record,  6943. 

TFool  tariff  or  18S3. 

JTo.  1334. — ^When  the  President  suggests  the  reduction  of  this  duty 
as  a  means  of  reducing  surplus  revenue,  he  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
•result  produced  by  the  tariff  of  1883.  When  that  act  took  effect,  we  had 
In  the  United  States  50,360,243  sheep,  yielding  262,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
We  have  now  44,759,314  sheep,  yielding  228,300,000  pounds  of  wool.  Did 
this  measure  reduce  the  revenue  from  wool  7  Let  us  see.  In  1883  we  im- 
g)orted  wool  to  the  value  of  $8,915,149,  and  collected  duty  to  the  amount 
•of  $3,206,201.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  imported  wool  to  the  value  of 
^18,206,988,  and  collected  as  duty  $6,390,055,  thus  more  than  doubhng  im- 
portation, and  nearly  doubling  the  duties  collected.  Is  this  the  way  to 
I'educe  the  surplus  revenue?  The  President  seems  to  think  so :  but  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Blackburn]  has  found  out  the  secret. 
According  to  a  statement  I  have  seen  reported  in  the  papers,  he  is  satis- 
vfled  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  increase  the  revenue.  He  is  so  quoted 
in  the  papers.  Whether  the  statement  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
Ae  at  least  is  a  little  wiser  than  the  President. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  202. 

Wool  TS.  Rice  and  sugar. 

Jfo.  1335.— Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  circumstances  I  say  the 
anxiety  exhibited  by  these  gentlemen  to  get  wool  on  the  free-list  was, 
iSO  far  as  I  could  see,  without  good  cause.  There  was  no  principle  in- 
volved that  was  not  involved  in  the  matters  of  rice  and  sugar.    If  it  is 
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wrong  to  tax  the  laboring  min,  to  use  the  deceptive  words  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, 30  per  cent,  for  his  clothing,  it  would  appear  to  be  farther  from 
the  right  to  tax  him  from  68  to  100  par  cent,  for  his  food. 

— E.  B.  Tayloe,  Record,  6929. 

Wool— Wbat  reduction  cost  OMo. 

Mo.  1336.— We  had  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1883, 5,150,920 
sheep.  There  were  left  in  the  spring  of  1887,  4,111^871  sheep,  or  a  loss  in 
four  years  of  1,019,049.  In  the  spring  of  1883  in  Ohio  we  clipped  of 
wool,  24,349,109  pounds ;  in  1884,  23,558,713  pounds,  so  there  was  a  loss 
in  1884  of  790,396  pounds.  In  1885  we  had  22,081,552  pounds,  or  a  short- 
age for  that  year  of  2,267,557  pounds.  In  1886  we  had  19,702,329  poundg, 
or  a  decrease  for  that  year  of  4,646,780  pounds,  being  a  total  shortage  in 
pounds  for  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886  of  7,704,733  pounds.  Following 
the  same  rule  of  computation  adopted  for  the  district,  the  losses  in  the 
State  "have  been,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  as  follows:  Loss  on 
decreased  price  of  wool  sold,  $3,920,555 ;  loss  on  wool  shortage,  $2,456,514  ;l 
1638  on  sheep  killed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  $1,019,049.  Total  loss  to 
the  State,  not  including,  loss  on  clip  of  1887,  nor  on  decrease  of  flocks 
since  then,  $7,405,118,  or  an  average  loss,  to  the  247,189  farms  in  the  State,, 
of  130  per  farm. 

— BooTHMAN,  Eecord,  6749. 

Wool-' Why  it  slionlcl  be  protected. 

]Vo.  1337. — That  competition  among  our  home  woolen  manufacturers'; 
has  broilght  about  this  era  of  cheap  woolens  is  too  well  established  tO' 
need  argument.    Do  you  ask  then,  why  the  need  of  a  tariff?    I  answer  e 

First.  That  we  may  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  American 
wool-grower. 

Second.  That  we  may  not  by  the  destruction  of  our  flocks  "be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  producers. 

Third.  That  there  may  be  accorded  to  the  American  farmer  the  pro- 
tection on  this  product  of  his  farm  which  is  accorded  to  other  branches  of 
trade. 

Fourth.  That  this  source  ol  national  wealth  and  prosperity  may  not 
be  lost  to  us  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  foreign  product. 

Fifth.  That  our  money,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  wool,  may  be  kept  here  at  home  to  pay  our  debts  and  circulate^ 
among  us,  thereby  enriching  our  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  principle  of  protection  may  not  be  applied  to  the- 
manufacturer  of  wool  and  be  denied  at  the  same  tim?  to  the  producer  of 
it.-  If  one  is  protected  the  other  should  be,  and  I  am  for  protecting  both 
of  them. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6751. 

Wool— Will  injure  tlie  manufacturer. 

3fo.  1338. — The  present  tariff  imposes  on  imported  woolens  a  spe-- 
ciflc  pound  or  square-yard  duty,  intended  to  fully  cover  and  a  little  more? 
than  cover  the  duty  pn  wool,  which  goes  to  the  farmer,  and  a  mannfect- 
urer's  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  coarse  woolens  and  40  per  cent> 
on  fine.  The  Mills  bill  abolishes  the  duty  on  wool  and  also  the  specific; 
duty  on  imported  woolens,  leaving  the  manufacturer  the  same  ad  valorem 
duty  as  at  present.  This  does  not  give  the  woolen  manufacturer  any 
additional  vantage  ground  as  against  imported  goods.  Indeed,  it  di- 
minishes his  protection  to  whatever  extent  the  abolished  specific  duty 
(which  could  not  be  avoided  by  undervaluations  as  an  ad  valorem  duty 
is)  excpeded  the  actual  difference  in  cost  between  wool  in  England  anA; 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  usually  less  than  the  specific  duty. 
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In  other  words,  the  woolen  manufacturer,  with  free  wool  and  nothing- 
huo  the  manufaciurer's  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  largely  overcome  by 
undervaluations  of  imports,  would  not  be  so  well  off  as  now.  * 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6757. 

Wool— Will  multiplying  farmers  benefit  them  ? 

Xo.  1339. — We  have  heard  a  great  daal  h6re,  from  those  whose  prin- 
cipal interest  in  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  his  vote,  about  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture.  Whatever  the  truth  about  that  may  be,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  aotion  that  can  be  taken  by  Congress  better  calculated  to 
do  the  farmer  a  direct  and  serious  injury  than  the  destruction  of  th& 
forty-four  millions  of  sheep  in  this  country.  It  will  not  aid  our  farmers^ 
if  you  transfer  all  the  profits  of  that  immense  business  to  the  farmers  of 
Australia  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  will  not  benefit  the  other  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  the  wool-growers,  if  you  com- 
pel the  million  men  now  engaged  in  that  industry  to  go  into  other 
branches  of  farming  already  sufficiently  occupied  and  lower  prices  by 
overproduction. 

The  wool-growing  industry  is  one  which  has  in  it  hope  for  the  future  if 
properly  protected.  The  present  duty  on  wool  should  not  only  be  re-' 
tained,  it  should  be  incresaed,  so  that  within  a  short  time  we  will  have 
one  hundred  millions  instead  of  forty-four  millions  of  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try, and  two  millions  instead  of  one  million  men  engaged  in  the  business, . 
and  furnish  the  entire  supply  of  wool  required  by  our  manufacturers. 

— PuGSLBY,  Record,  6742. 

Wool  on  free-list— Effect  of. 

BTo.  1330. — I  ask  my  Democratic  friends  if  they  believe  the  farmer* 
and  flock-masters  of  the  nation  will  silently  submit  to  this  most  unjust 
discrimination  against  their  interests.    Their  protests  are  already  heard. 

Texas  has  6,800,000  sheep,  and  I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  to  the  following  resolutions  of  his  con- 
stituents in  convention  assembled : 

"The  cattlemen's  convention,  at  Waco,  Tex., in  Mr.  Mills'  district,  the 
Ninth,  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  Mr.  Mills  '  does  not  represent  the 
Ninth' district  nor  the  State  of  Texas  in  his  position,  and  that  his  course 
tends  to  destroy  the  material  industries  of  his  constituency. '  We  quote 
further  from  the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Mr.  Mills's  wool- 
raising  constituents :  ,  , . 

" '  We  deprecate  the  course  of  Mr.  Mills  and  put  ourselves  on  record  m. 
hearty  condemnation  of  his  conduct  and  his  hill. 

" '  Forsaken  by  our  Representative,  we  urge  upon  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  work  against  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  call> 
upon  all  good  men  from  other  States  to  protect  Texas  if  her  own  Repre- 
sentatives fail  to  do  BO.  ,    ,.       i     iv  J  4.1, 

"  'Protection  on  raw  wool  is  purely  a  protection  to  the  producer,  t»ie 
farmer  "as  well  as  the  sheepman,  and  should  be  maintained ;  and  finally,. 

" '  If 'Mr  Mills  persists  in  and  urges  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wool  it  is  the  sense  of  this,  a  representative  body  of  his  constituency 
that  he  'abdicate  his  seat,  and  hereafter  we  will  withhold  our  support  at 
the  ballot-box  and  elsewhere.' "  _Wi..xams,  Record,  6940. 

Wool— Why  place*!  on  free-list! 

Wo  1331— I  have  carefully  watched  the  debate  for  light  upon  this 
subject,  but  saw  none  till  early  in  l^Iay,  when  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  who  so  ably  represents  his  district,  a 
dfatrict  having,  I  think,  within  its  limit  a  greater  number  of  sheep  than 
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'^ny  other  diatrict  in  the  United  States,  took  the  floor  and  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  ''  Mills  bill."  The  gentleman's  known  honestjr  and  candor 
♦.^ave  me  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  the  riddle.  Nor  was  I  disappointed. 
In  that  speech,  to  be  found  in  the  Record  of  May  5,  and  on  page  of  the 
Record  3945,  the  gentleman  used  the  following  words: 

"  It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  average  value  of  sheep 
per  head  for  the  whole  country  is  placed  at  $2.05,  the  lowest  average, 
where  sheep-raising  is  of  sjjecial  importance,  is  given  to  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  fleeces  of  this  quality  of  sheep,  however,  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  in  greater  demand  for  purpose  of  manufacturing  admixture 
Tvith  the  finer  wools  that  would  be  imported,  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
-of  the  present  duties  on  wools." 

Look  at  it !  Texas  sheep  are  of  low  average  value  because  the  wool 
is  of  coarse  fiber,  but,  as  Mr.  Lanham  says,  the  fleeces  of  this  quality  of 
sheep  would  be  in  greater  demand — that  is,  of  higher  value — to  mix  with 
finer  wools  that  would  be  imported  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
^present  duties  on  wool. 

The  gentleman  understands  the  meaning  of  thiS'  bill.  He  does  not 
propose  to  mix  his  coarse  wool  with  fine  Northern  wool,  but  with  the 
"'finer  wools  that  would  be  imported  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
f)resent  duties  on  wools." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  as  well  as  does  the  other 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  same  State  [Mr.  Mills],  knows  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  raise  wool  for  the 
market  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  as 
it  is  to  raise  camels.  The  impending  destruction,  however,  is  viewed 
with  great  calmness,  for  Texas  will  be  benefited  by  the  ruin.'  Yet,  sir, 
there  are  members  of  this  House,  from  my  State  as  well  as  from  other 
States,  who  will  vote  for  this  damaging  iniquity,  although  they  were 
elected  under  personal  pledges  to  support  no  such  bill !  The  people 
■alone  can  hold  them  to  account  for  pledges  so  solemnly  made  as  they  are 
4eterminately  broken. 

— E.  B.  Tayloe,  Record,  6929. 

IVooI— Why  placed  on  free-list. 

No.  1333. — Why  have  the  majority  put  wool  on  the  free-list?  Let 
them  make  their  own  answer.    We  quote  from  the  report : 

"We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list  to  en- 
-able  him  to  obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and 
send  them  into  foreign  markets,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturer." 

— Report  House  Representatives,  No.  1496, 1-50,  p.  19. 

Wool— Why  place  on  free-list? 

Wo.  1333. — What  reason  is  there  for  putting  wool  on  the  free-list 
that  does  not  apply  as  well  to  coal  and  rice  ?  Why  shall  wool  go  on  the 
free  list  to  relieve  the  humble  home  from  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  sugar 
i;ariff  be  retained  ?  The  tariff  on  wool  ia  five  millions  a  year ;  that  on 
sugar  fifty-eight  millions  a  year.  Would  not  free  sugar  in  a  large  meas- 
ure lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  the  humble  home  ?  Do  sugar,  rice,  iron 
ore,  and  coal  have  greater  claims  for  patriotic  care  than  wool? 

If  this  bill  is  passed  our  farmers  must  compete  with  the  wool  from 
India,  South  America,  and  Australia.  The  annual  clip  is  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  A  boy  and  a  dog  may  tend  a  thousand  sheep  the  year  round 
on  their  hillsides,  which  are  unfit  for  cultivation  and  not  worth  50  cents 
^n  acre.    Before  such  a  competition  American  sheep  would  disappear. 

— (5wBN,  Record,  5447. 
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Wool— Wool-growers  irant  tariff. 

No.  1334. — The  American  farmer  would  be  sacrificed,  and  then  the 
<!onsumer  would  ultimately  have  to  pay  more  for  his  clothing  and  his 
mutton.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sented by  the  Wool- Growers'  Association  have  united  in  a  remonstrance 
against  the  proposition  of  the  Mills  bill  to  place  wool  on  the  free-list,  as 
follows : 

"  The  wool-dealers  and  wool-growers  of  the  United  States,  representing 
«,  capital  of  over  $500,TO,000  and  a  constituency  of  a  million  wool-growers 
and  wool-dealers,  assembled  in  conference  in  the  city  of  Washington  this 
7th  day  of  December,  1887,  having  read  the  first  annual  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  declare  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
message  are  a  direct  attack  upon  their  industry,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  country  and  in  positive  violation  of  the  natioual  Democratic  plat- 
iform  of  1884,  as  interpreted  by  the  party  leaders  and  accepted  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party ;  that  the  argument  made  by  the  President  for  the 
removal  of  our  protection  against  foreign  competition  is  the  old  one,  re- 
peatedly made  ^y  the  enemies  of  our  industrial  progress,  and  eflfectively 
answered  in  nearly  every  school  district  of  our  land,  and  so  thoroughly 
■disproved  by  the  logic  of  facts  and  the  demonstrations  of  experience  and 
-history,  as  to  need  no  answer  from  us.  We  acknowledge  that  our  ''  small 
holdings,"  our  scattered  and  unorganized  condition,  make  us  the  easy 
prey  of  the  free-trader,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  dififerent 
from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  at  once  the  most  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  contented  of  any  of  the  world,  made  so  by  a  policy  of  protec- 
tion and  development  which  he  now  seeks  to  destroy.  We  had  a  right 
to  expect  our  President  would  favor  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States, 
and  confess  our  deep  disappointment  that  instead  he  favors  the  interests 
•of  our  foreign  competitors." 

— DiNGLEY,  Eecord,  6757. 

Woolen  clothing  cheaper— Why  not  cheaper  sugar? 

'No.  1335. — The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Breckinridge]  re- 
plies that  their  object  is  to  make  clothing  cheaper  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  But  if  it  is  really  a  blessing  to  the  people^  to  crush  out  wool- 
growing  in  the  United  States,  as  this  bill  certainly  will;  if  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool  will  produce  a  condition  of  things  which 
will  permanently  give  the  people  cheaper  clothing,  wnich  I  deny,  then 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  he  confines  his  "blessing"  to  wool  produced 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  give  the 
farmers  free  sugar,  free  rice,  free  coal,  free  everything?  Why  call  upon 
the  farmers  who  grow  wool  to  bear  all  the  sacrifices  to  secure  a  great. 
■"  blessing  "  for  others,  and  to  refuse  to  give  them  compensatory  blessings  ? 

— DiNGLBY,  Eecord,  6756. 

W^oolen  factories.    (See  BTo.  334.) 

Woolen  goods  exclusive  of  carpet  ana  felt. 

Jfo.  1336.— In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  exclusive  of  car- 
•pets,  mixed  textiles,  and  felt,  the  capital  invested  aggregates  ninety-six 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  fifty- two  millions  of  which  is  contributed  by 
JTew  England.  Materials  used  amounts  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars arinuallv,  New  England's  share  being  nearly  fifty-nine  millions ;  and 
the  finished  product  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  of 
which  ninety-five  millions  belong  to  New  England. 

— Gallinqek,  Record,  3690. 
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TVoolen  goods. 

ySo.  1337. — Comparative  cost  of  manufacturing  all-wool  dress  goods  in  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Washington,  June  30. 

Consul  Schoenhof  of  Tunstall,  England,  has  furnished  the  State  De-^ 
jiartment,  under  date  of  June  5, 1888,  with  a  very. interesting  and  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  the  cost  of  manufacturring  all-wool  goods  in  America 
and  in  England.  The  goods  selected  for  comparison  are  known  as  "  sack- 
ings." In  America  they  are  largely  used  for  ladies'  dress.  They  are- 
made  of  carded  wool,  and  are  of  plain  flannel  weave.  They  represent,, 
therefore,  flannel  manufacturing  in  the  different  items  of  labor  as  well  as- 
sackings  or  ladies'  cloth,  i 

The  American  mill  selected  for  comparison  usrs  mostly  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan X  fleeces,  the  price  of  which  at  the  time  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  calcula- 
tions were  made  stood  at  35  cents  per  pound.  A  shrinkage  of  60  per 
cent,  takes  place  in  the  scouring  and  manufacturing,  which  brings  the 
cost  of  the  wool  in  the  cloth  to  70  cents  per  pound.  The  .cost  of  carding^ 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  was  obtained  by  dividing  their 
actual  expenditures  for  these  several  purposes  for  half  a  year  by  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  finished  product  turned  out  in  that  time ;  and  the  addi- 
tional charges  per  pound  of  cloth,  including  general  oflEice  expenses,  rent,, 
insurance,  taxes,  and  interest,  were  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

a.  The  total  cost  in  Massachusetts  per  manufactured  pound  of  goods- 
as  described  i.  e.,  all-wool  sackings  used  for  ladies'  dress  goods,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gents. 

1.  Wool 70.00 

2'.  Carding, tnoludlDg  scoarlng SCO 

3.  SplnnlBg 2.85- 

i.  Weaving,  laboy : 

a.  Dressing  and  -warping...,- 1  03  > 

6.  Weaving 6.90  [  9.62 

c.  Burling  and  mending,  loom  flxera,  and  overseers'  pay 66  ) 

B.  Supplies , .85- 

6.  Dyeing 1.90 

7.  Finishing 2  6» 

8.  Additional  cbangBS 11.40 

Total  cost  per  pound 102.32. 

Cost  ot  manufacturing,  exclusive  of  wool,  32.31  cents. 

b.  The  total  cost  In  England  per  manufactured  pound  ot  all-wool  sackings,  used  lor 
ladles'  dress  goods,  was  as  follows: 

Cents. 

1.  Wool 32.00> 

2-3.  Carding,  scoiurlng,  and  spinning 4.00- 

i.  Weaving— 

a.  and  c.  Dressing,  etc '. 1  33  )  „  .„ 

.      6.  Weaving 6.07  J  *^ 

5.  Supplies l.BD- 

6.  Dyeitag -. 8,00 

Finishing : 4  00- 

Charges 13.0O 

Total  cost  per  pound 69.90' 

Costot  manufacturing,  exclusive  of  wool,  37.90  cents. 

— MoESB,  Record,  6746. 
Woolen  mills. 

Wo.  1338.— We  had  1,263  woolen  mills  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000' 
in  1870,  and  they  employed  43,000  people,  and  paid  them  $10,000,000  in 
wages.  Ten  years  afterward  we  had  2,689  factories  with  j>159,000,000  of 
capital  and  161,000  employes,  and  $47,000,000  wages  naid.  The  free- 
traders got  up  a  pressure  against  wool  in  1883,  and  the  Bepublicans  fool- 
ishly yielded  and  reduced  the  tariff.  But  for  that  fateful  folly  we  would, 
,ia  a  few  years  more,  have  been  growing  all  the  wool  used  in  this  coun- 
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try.  This  very  year  by  the  ending  of  next  June  we  will  have  imported 
of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures  165,000,000,  every  dollar  of  which  goes 
10  foreign  wool-growers  and  manufacturers.  Would  it  not  have  helped 
ws  if  it  could  have  been  paid  to  our  farmers  and  workmen? 

— Owen,  Record,  5548. 

IVorking  people— Homes.    (See  'So,  111.) 

Workingmen. 

Wo.  1339. — The  author  and  the  advocates  of  this  bill  declare  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  workingman.  They  even  hope  to  induce  working- 
men  to  believe  them.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  and  supplication  in  their 
voices  they  say  to  the  laborers,  "  Behold  your  friends !  Look  at  us  ;  we 
Sove  you  as  dearly  aa  a  wolf  loves  mutton."  They  throw  their  arms 
round  the  workingman  and  while  holding  him  proceed  to  reduce  him 
to  pauperism  by  legislation  which  reduces  his  wages  to  the  starvation 
Tates  paid  in  Europe. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  workingmen  of  this  country  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  these  false  pretenses.  Tney  are  men  of  brains  as  well  aa  muscle. 
They  know  that  upon  their  intelligent  labor  rests  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  They  know  that  only  through  protection  can  they  obtain  wages 
-which  lead  to  independence  and  the  means  of  education,  which  leads  to 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  body  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  in  this 
•country  will  never  submit  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  American  in- 
•dustries,  and  have  their  wages  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe,  and  political  parties  will  do  well  to  be  warned  in  time.  The 
party  that  attempts  it  will,  and  deservedly  so,  be  utterly  crushed  out  of 
•existence. 

Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4581.    (See  also  No.  995.) 

Iforkiiiirinen  vs.  Free-traders. 

Jfo.  1340. — To-day  every  old  soul-driver  of  the  South  is  afree-trader. 
li^ee  trade  is  against  the  poor  man  and  in  favor  of  the  rich  man  when  it 
lets  the  rich  man  buy  what  he  wants  abroad  and  employ  the  foreign 
workers  at  lower  wages  in  place  of  the  American  producer  who  stands 
Teady  with  his  capital,  the  workman's  skill,  his  practical  knowledge,  his 
industry,  his  strength,  his  health.  In  this  country  to-day  the  working- 
jnan  has  the  ballot  to  defend  him  against  the  competition  of  under-paid 
workmen  and  plethoric  capital  in  Europe,  and  Coolie  and  Chinese  labor 
in  Asia,  for  all  of  them  by  cheap  ocean  freights  are  now  brought  near 
our  door. 

— McCoMAs,  Record,  3839. 

IVorking  people  better  here  than  in  England. 

Jfo.  1341. — Will  the  Senators  who  talk  about  free  trade  point  me  to 
a  nation  on  the  earth  that  has  accumulated  money  as  we  have  accumu- 
lated it  ?  Will  they  point  to  a  nation  in  the  world  where  labor  is  so  well 
paid,  where  it  is  so  much  respected,  where  every  avenue  of  progress, 
every  awenue  of  honor,  of  preferment,  and  of  distinction  is  open  to  the 
laborer  as  it  is  here,  where  the  people  have  engaged  in  such  magnificent 
enterprises  and  accomplished  them,  where  the  great  charities  have  been 
managed  and  kept  alive  as  nowhere  else?  Why,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
«ent  relief  abroad  to  suflfering  Ireland,  and  we  have  sent  it  to  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  missionary  people  in  this  country  send  more 
than  $6,000,000  a  year  to  the  heathen,  and  the  laboring  girls  who  work 
in  kitchens  and  the  boys  who  work  in  stables  every  year  send  to  Ireland 
more  than  f  15,000,000  to  save  their  kindred  from  the  effects.of  free  trade 
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in  Irsland ;  and  so  as  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Edmunds],  their  own  Condition  is  lOO  per  cent,  better  than  it  ever 
■was  anywhere  else,  or  than  is  that  of  their  kindred  at  home.  More  thait 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  Englishmen,  including  Irishmen  in  thes 
number,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  and  are  here.  Do  you 
want  to  apply  English  methods,  to  put  your  labor  where  the  English  put- 
theirs  ?  If  they  are  better  off  there  why  do  they  not  stay  there,  why  d»- 
they  come  here,  and  why  are  they  coming  here  whenever  they  can,  and 
why  is  it  that  they  never  return  ? 

'  —Senator  Tellbh,  Record,  2206. 

Working  people  ol  £arope— Immoral  condition  of. 

No.  1343. — In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  district  of  Potsdam- 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  there  are  said  to  be  about  26,000  hands  employed,, 
of  whom  about  14,000  are  women,  at  a  weekly  wage  of  10  to  12  marks^ 
($2.50  to  $3)  or  260,000  to  300,000  marks  ($64,000  to  $75,000)  for  the  whole= 
number,  or  about  15,000,000  marks  ($3,750,000)  a  year,  which  is  four-and- 
a-half  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  mines  to  their  hands. 

Speaking  of  the  wages  in  the  Dresden  district,  he  says : 

"The  inspector  for  the  Dresden  district  gives  the  following  as  the- 
average  wages  paid  in  his  district,  otherwise  is  not  much  said  about  wages^ 
namely : 

"Cents. 

''Hand  workmen t per  hour...  3f  to  5  { 

"Factory  operative do 5  to  7^ 

''Female  workers do 2i  to  3| 

"  Young  persons,  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old do l}  to  2 

"To  a  child  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old do |  to  1 

"At  piecework  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  is  made." 

Speaking  of  the  mines,  furnaces,  etc.,  he  says : 

"in  the  fringing  up  of  iron  ore  women  are  used  day  and  night,  and! 
principally  in  tending  the  windlasses  and  rolling  wheelbarrows.  The- 
iron  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  windlasses,  to  work  each 
of  which  there  are  four  to  six  girls,  according  to  the  depth  of  carrage^ 
Where  the  depth  is  20  meters  (about  65  feet)  four  girls  in  ejght-hour 
turns  wind  up  80  buckets  of  iron  ore,  each  of  which  holds  from  1  to  1 J 
centners  of  ore  (110-165  English  pounds).  The  wages  are  very  low,  but 
the  work  is  preferred  by  the  girls  to  domestic  service,  because  they  are- 
at  it  but  eight  hours  at  a  time  and  can  then  do  as  they  please.  The  in- 
spector thinks  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  machinery  should  displace 
these  women,  because  they  are  cheaper  than  macnines  would  be. 

"  In  the  fumacgs  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  rolling-mills  the  regular 
work  of  iron  forgers  is  performed  only  by  men.  The  work  done  by  the- 
women  is  that  of  bringing  coke,  ore,  and  limestone  to  the  furnaces,, 
pouring  water  on  the  glowing  coals,  and  removing  the  ashes  and  slag 
from  the  puddle-work. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4825. 

Worlong  people  in  Ireland. 

[Schoenhof  Oonsalar  Report  No.  86,  November,  1887.] 
'No.  1343. — I  want  to  come  to  their  method  of  living.    He  found  a 
man  who  was  a  hand-loom  weaver,  and  he  says :  I 

"  He  was  a  cheery  old  fellow;  in  fact,  like  most  of  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland  whom  I  met.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  a  bricklayer  in  Eng- 
land ;  now  he  has  returned  to  Ireland,  and  is  well  satisfied  if  he  can  ply 
his  old  trade  and  earn  enough  to  keep  him  in  bodily  repair.  Work, 
iowever,  only-  lasts  for  him  from  summer  until  after  Christmas,  and  very 
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little  work  can  be  found  for  the  first  Sis  months  of  the  year,  which  is  th& 
case  with  all  hand-loom  weavers.  Most  of  them,  however,  as  said  above^ 
have  a  little  land  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  merest  necessities  for 
these  dull  months  in  the  weaving  trade,  and  don't  depend  entirely  on 
their  looms  for  a  living,  as  this  old  man  does.  I  asked  about  his  diet,  and  he- 
gave  me  a  piece  of  bread  made  of  yellow  meal,  which  I  had  been  shown, 
by  nearly  all  the  poor  people  and  small  farmers  whom  I  visited." 

Then  he  quotes  from  him : 

"As  to  tea,  coffee,  or  beer,  and  meat  [he  said],  we  know  nothing  at  alt 
of  that.  Cold  water  is  what  we  drink,  and  yellow  meal  we  eat.  If  I 
have  2  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  I  am  very  happy." 

He  pays  no  rent,  as  his  neighbors,  also  very  poor  people,  gave  him  the- 
little  shed  which  he  occupies  free  of  charge. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1015. 

Workins  women— Enconraji^ng   ontloob    for    under  firee- 
trade. 

JTo.  1344. — Look  at  the  great  free-trade  city  of  Birmingham,  the 
home  of  Bright  and  Chamberlain,  and  compare  the  condition  of  its  work- 
ing people  with  those  of  our  own  Birmingham,  in  a  Southern  State,  which 
will  soon,  in  industrial  self-defense,  repudiate  the  economic  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

In  a  locatity  7  miles  from  that  great  city  of  Birmingham,  sixteen  thou- 
sand English  women — wives,  mothers,  and  daughters — toil  by  day  and  by 
night  making  nails  and  rivets.  A  writer  in  the  London  Standard  speaks 
thus  of  their  remuneration : 

"  The  remuneration  they  receive  is  incredibly  small.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing,  indeed  it  is  the  usual  custom,  for  a  family  of  three  or  four  persons, 
after  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  earn  $5  in  a  week,  out  of  which, 
scanty  amount  deductions  are  made  for  fuel,  repairing  machinery,  etc., 
which  makes  the  actual  pay  for  three  persons  $4.18  per  week,  work  com- 
mencing at  half  past  7  in  the  morning  and  continuing  all  through  tha= 
weary  day  until  late  at  night,  with  no  substantial  food." 

And  another  writer  says : 

"  These  poor  laborers  rarely  or  never  taste  meat  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.  The  scenes  of  misery — misery  so  deep  and  dreadful  that 
the  most  graphic  pen  can  only  faintly  convey  its  depth  of  sorrow — that 
are  witnessed  in  this  region  would  hardly  be  believed  in  the  United 
States."  * 

— Gallingbe,  Record,  3688. 

Workmen  better  off. 

jCo.  1345. — Workingmen  find  opportunity  for  increased  comforts  in> 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  things  needful  in  life  have  been  constantly 
reduced,  while  the  rate  of  wages  paid  has  been  constantly  advanced, 
mounting  up  25,  50,  75, 100,  and  in  many  instances  300  per  cent,  above- 
what  it  was  when  the  economic  philosophy  of  our  Democratic  friends- 
held  sway  in  the  Government.       « 

Doubtless  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  communications  received  by  gentle- 
men upon  this  floor  irom  their  constituents  protesting  against  the  assault 
in  the  Mills  bill  upon  the  industries  in  which  those  constituents  are  em- 
ployed, refer  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  their  shops, 
mills,  or  factories  and  the  cost  of  similar  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  as  due  to  the  increased  wages  paid  in  the  United  States.  1ft 
the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  our  manufacturing 
establishments  labor  contributes  the  larger  share;  such  contributionu 
ranging  from  10  to  over  90  per  cent.  ,   ,„„„ 

— BuTTEEWOETH,  Rc'cord,  4393. 
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^Vorkmen— How  they  live. 

]Vo.  1346.— I  will  engaeje  to  go  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  any  shop 
or  factory  in  my  district  where  the  workmen  I  have  alluded  to  are  em- 
ployed, and  select  a  man  at  random,  and  you  will  not  find  one  who  can- 
not read  the  Constitution  of  his  country  in  one  language  or  two  languages, 
or  who  does  not  understand  the  rights  it  secures  and  the  obligations  it 
imposes.  Go  with  him  to  his  home.  In  that  home  you  will  find  not 
merely  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  the  in- 
contestible  evidence  of  education  and  refinement.  Books  and  music  will 
be  found  there.  The  daughter  of  that  household  will  be  found  not  only 
-equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  pertain  to  housewifery,  but, 
taking  her  place  at  the  piano,  she  will  discourse  the  rarest  music  from 
Wagner,  Beethoven,  and  other  masters  in  that  science.  Upon  the  walls 
you  will  find  paintings  which  are  the  handiwork  of  the  members  of  that 
family.  There  will  be  found  worthy  example  upon  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents and  filial  piety  on  the  part  of  the  cMMren. 

— BuTTBEWOETH,  Eecord,  4394, 

"Worsted  clotli— 1860-'88. 

Wo.  1347. — In  1860  there  were  three  mills  in  the  country,  wages 
were  low,  business  poor,  production  small.  We  encouraged  it  with  a 
lieavy  duty,  and  in  1883  we  were  running  5,000  looms,  employing  75,000 
workmen,  consuming  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  producing  15,000,000 
yards  annually,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  During  this  time  worsted 
■cloths  declined  in  price  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  In  1883  the  duty  was 
reduced;  by  a  vicious  construction  of  the  law/ a  greater  reduction  still 
-was  made;  now  one-third  of  our  looms  are  idle.  In  1883  we  imported  a 
little  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  these  goods,  last  year  nearly  $5,C00,000. 
If  the  President  succeeds  in  inducing  Congress  to  still  further  reduce,  all 
of  our  mills  will  close,  we  shall  once  more  import  all  ^e  need  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  prices  will  go  back  to  those  of  1860. 

— Senator  Fbyk,  Eecord,  655. 

"Worsteds — Woolen, 

.  JTo.  1348. — The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  is  a 
little  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  New  England's  share  being  over 
thirteen  millions.  The  material  used  aggregates  twenty-tw9  millions,  of 
which  New  England  uses  thirteen  millions,  and.the  manufactured  prod- 
uct is  thirty-three  millions,  twenty  millions  of  which  is  credited  to  the 
New  England  States. 

,    — Gallingbk,  Eecord,  3690. 

Wrongs  of  the  Administration. 

Xo.  1349. — Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  few  things — some  commenda- 
ble, some  despicable — done  by  this  Administration,  there  are  at  least 
three  for  which  it  cannot  escape,  if  it  would,  the  condemnation  of  a  ma- 
jority of  most  thoughtful  and  inteUigent  people  of  the  country.  For 
three  attacks,  neither  of  which  involved  the  least  exposure  to  physical 
danger,  this  Administration  will  be  justly  celebrated.  First,  the  attack 
on  the  silver  dollar ;  second,  that  upon  the  outstanding  greenbacks,  and, 
third,  that  upon  the  protective  system  under  which  this  Government 
has  grown  and  prospered,  and  by  reason  of  which,  as  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  believe  and  declare,  she  has  attained  financially,  commer- 
cially, intellectually,  and  nationally  thrf  proud  distinction  accorded  her 
by  the  civilized  world. 

— Stetjblb,  Eecord,  4321. 
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Xinc— striking  down  an  industry. 

BTo.  1350. — The  reduetion  propjsed  in  the  bill  makes  so  small  a- de- 
crease in  the  revenue  as  hardly  to  oe  perceptible ;  indeed,  it  will  virtually 
make  an  increase;  but  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  committee  there 
will  be  collected  under  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  them  $92,906.13, 
while  at  present  the  amount  of  annual  revenue  is  $  111,000.  This  is  an  in- 
dustry which  has  just  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years.  It 
is  now  prospering.  Men  have  expended  fortunes  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
■chinery  and  mechanical  appliances  for  the  development  of  this  indiwtry. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  common  fairness  the  duty  should 
not  be  reduced  as  here  proposed.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue ;  it  is  simply  striking  down  an  industry.  It  is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate for  my  State  that  we  are  too  reliable  on  one  side  politically.  If  Mis- 
souri were  among  the  doubtful  States  her  industries  would  not  thus  be 
trampled  under  foot  in  this  House,  presumably  the  house  of  her  friends'. 

— Wabnee,  Record,  6467. 
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Expenditures— Increase  of. 

!M©.  1S51. — How   William   S.  Holman,  in  his  speech  on  taxations 
February  1, 1888,  Record,  p.  6003,  compares  expenditures  as  follows  : 

''Ten  years  ago  the  current  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,, 
deducting  the  pension  list,  was  $107,326,433.07.  In  1887,  last  year,  the 
same  expenses  were  $145,101,500  93,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $37,835,'^ 
067.32.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  these  figures  with  the  tahle  of  the 
American  Almanac,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  administration. 
The  correct  figures  are — including  all  expenses  for  Civil,  War,  Navy,  and 
Indian  services— in  1877,  $115,246,211;  and  in  1887,  $145,165,601.  This- 
shows  that  the  present  Democratic  administration  cost  $29,919,390  more 
than  the  Republican  administration  with  which  it  is  compared.  But 
this  comparison  is  not  quite  fair  as  there  may  be  exceptional  figures  in» 
these  two  years.  Take  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion, and  compare  them  with  the  three  preceding  years  of  Mr.  Arthur's^ 
and  we  have  the  following :  Total  ordinary  expenditures  for  1882-4 ;. 
$399,913,307 ;  average  per  year,  $133,304,436.  Total  for  1885-7,  $426,388,- 
041 ;  average,  $142,129,347.  This  shows  an  increased  cost  for  the  thre& 
years  of  $26,474,734,  and  an  annual  average  of  $9,824,911,  This  is  Dem- 
ocratic economy,  versus  Republican  extravaganee. 

—Record,  6003. 

Snrplus  revenue. 

jVo.  1253. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  gross  receipts  - 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  at  $383,000,000.    Add  to  this,  receipts 
of  Poatoffice  not  included,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $440,000,000. 
He  estimates  the  expenditures  at  $326,530,793.    Add  the  expenditure  or 
Postoffice  receipts  as  above,  $57,000,000,  and  we  have  $383,530,793.    This 
allows  a  surplus  of  $56,469,207  for  the  fiscal  year.    To  prevent  the  accum- 
ulation of  this  surpliis  is  the  reason  given  for  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill. 
But  Congress  has  already  passed  appropriation  bills,  or  will  certainly  pass- 
them,  which  aggregate  $288,764,000  ;  to  this  add  the  deficiency  bill  $18,- 
227,000 ;  and  the  statutory,  or  permanent  appropriations,  as  per  Secretary's- 
report,  $115,640,000 ;  and  public  buildine,  and  personal  relief  bills,  $5,636^- 
000,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $428,267,000.    This  leaves  a  visible  sur- 
plus of  only  $11,733,000.    But  these  figures  are  said  to  contain  a  duplica- 
tion of  $5,500,000  of  appropriations  which  will  be  eliminated,  leaving  the 
visible  sorplua  $17,223,000.    These  are  the  latest  figures  accessible  at  the 
last  moment  before  going  to  press,  and  can  be  depended  on  as  approxi- 
mately correct.    As  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  internal  revenue 
$24,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  tariflT.    As 
that  bill  proposes  a  tariff  reduction  of  $54,000,000  in  customs,  if  passed 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  $60,000,000.    In  1891,  over  $200,000,000  of 
bond  became  due  and  payable,  for  which  no  provision  is  contemplated  by 
tariff  reformei  s.    In  short,  if  the  Mills,  or  Democratic  programme  is  car- 
ried out,  redactions  of  the  public  debt  will  cease,  and  it'ffill  soon  begin  to> 
increase  again  under  an  empty  TreaBury. 
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Present  Law  and  lills  Bill  Compared. 


Wo.  1353. — The  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  duty  publishedl 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  in 
connection  with  the  Mills  bill,  has  been  revised  by  Bbnjamin  Dukfeb, 
Clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  and  compared 
with  existing  law. — [Ed. 


Articles. 


I>UTIAB1,E. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 
Cattle. 


Horses 

Sheep 

All  other 

Art-works,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors 

Statuary.. 

Blackiilg  of  all  kinds 

Bladders,  manufactures  of, 

Books,  maps,  engravings,    etchings, 
and  other  printed  matter,  not  else- 
where specified  : 
Books,  pamphlets,  bound  or  un- 
bound and  all  printed  matter, 
not   specially  enumerated   or 

provided  for... 

Engravings,  bound  or  unbound, 
etchings,  and  illustrated  books.. 

Maps  and  charts 

Bibles,  books,  and  pamphlets,  printed 
in  other  languages  than  English, 
and  books  and  pamphlets  and  all 
publicationsof  foreign  governments, 
and  publications  of  foreign  socie- 
ties, historical  or  scientific,  printed 

for  gratuitous  distribution 

Brasj,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bars  or  pigs 

Old,  and  clippings  from  brass,  or 

Dutch  metal 

Manufactures    of,    not     specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Breadstufia : 

Barley 

Barley,  pearled;  patent,  or  hulled.., 

Barley  malt 

Corn  or  maize • 

Corn-meal 

Oats 

Oatmeal 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent.., 
20  per  cent... 
20  per  cent.., 
20  per  cent... 
20  per  cent.  , 

30  per  cent., 
30  per  cent.., 
25  per  cent... 
25  per  cent... 


25  par  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
25  par  cent. 


lie.  per  pound.. 
IJc.  per  pound, 
45  per  cent 


10c.  per  bushel.. 
Jc.  per  pound... 
t'Oc.  per  bushel.. 
10c.  per  bushel. 
10c.  per  bushel.. 
10c.  per  bushel.. 
ic.  per  pound... 


Rattsofdutyby 
'  Mills  bill. 


20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. 
20  p?r  cent.. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent.* 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Free. 

IJc.  per  poun& 

IJc.  per  pound. 

40  per  cent. 

10c.  per  bushel. 
Jc.  per  pound. 
20c.  per  bushel. 
10c.  per  bushel. 
10c.  per  bushel. 
10c.  per  bushel, 
ic.  per  pound. 


*  In  the  Mills  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  these  items  were  free. 
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Present  law  and  MilU  bill  compared — CJontinued. 


Articles. 


Present    rates 
of  duty. 


DVTlABIiE. 

Sreadstuffs — Con  tin  ued. 

Rye 

Eye  flour 

Wheat 

Wheat-flour 

Bristles 

Brooms  of  all  kinds 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

Broom  corn 

Buttons  and  button  materials : 
Buttons  and  button-molds,  not  spe- 
cially   enumerated    or  provided 
for,  not  including  brass,  gilt,  or 

silk  buttons 

Lasting,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  twist, 
or  other  manufactures  of  cloth, 
woven  or  made  in  patterns  of 
such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut 
in  Buch  manner  as  to  be  fit  for 

buttons  exclusively 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds... 

Carriages,  and  parts  of,  not  specially 

enumera'ed  orprovided  for 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  all 

other 

Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French, 
red,  and  all  other  chalk  prepara- 
tions not  specially  enumerated  or 

provided  for 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and    medi- 
cines, not  elsewhere  specified : 
Acids — 
Acetic,    acetous,    or    pyroligne- 
0U8  acid 
Specific  gravity  not  exceeding 

1,047 , 

Specific  gravity  exceeding  1,047. 
Boracic — 

Commercial 

Pure 

Chromic 

Citric... 

Tannic  and  tannin 

Tartaric 

Alumina,  alum,  patent  alum, 
alum  substitute,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  aluminous  cake,  and 
and  alum  in  crystals  or  ground... 
Ammonia — 
Anhydrous,  liquefied  by  press- 
ure  

Aqua  or  water  of  ammonia 

500 


10c.  per  bushel. 
Jc.  per  pound.., 
20c.  per  bushel. 

20  per  cent 

15c.  per  pound. 

25  per  cent 

30  percent...... 


25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


35  per  cent.. 
20  percent.. 

20  per  cent., 


2c.  per  pound... 
10c.  per  pound., 

4c.  per  pound.., 
5r:.  per  piund... 

15  per  cent  

10c.  per  pound.. 
$1  per  pound.. 
10c.  per  pound. 


5%c.  per  pound . 


l')c.  per  bushe'- 
ic.  per  pound. 
20c.  per  bushel. 
20  per  cent. 
Frt-e. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 


25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


2c.  per  priund. 
5o.  per  pi)und. 

Sc.  per'  pound. 
5r,.  per  pound. 
15  pel  ctint. 
lOo,  par  pound. 
50i;  per  pound. 
10c.  per  pound. 


Free. 


20  per  cent, 
20  per  ceut. 


20  pi^r  cent. 
20  ptr  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  hiU  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DVTIABXiE. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. — Continued. 
Ammonia — Continued. 

Carbonate  of, 

Muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac 

Sulphate  of. 

Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal 

Bark  for  tanning,  extracts  of — 

Hemlock 

Borax — 

Crude 

Rffined 

Camphcr,  refined 

Chloroform 

Coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for-..^..-. 
Coal-tar,'   all    preparations   of,  not 

colors    or    dyes,    not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for*. 

Cobalt,  oxide  of. 

Coloring  for  brandy 

Collodion,  and  all  compounds  ol 

pyroxyline 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  or  blue  vitriol.. 

Crysillic  wash  for  sheep 

Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substi- 
tute, or  British  gum 

Ethers — 

Nitrous,  spirits  of. 

Sulphuric..... 

Of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Fish-glue,  or  isinglass 

Gelatine,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions  

Glycerine — 

Crude,  brown,  or  yellow,  of 
specific  gravity  of  1,25  or 
less  at  a  temperature  of  60° 
Fahrenheit,  not  purified  by  re- 
fining or  distilling 

Refined 

Indigo —  , 

Carmined 

Extract  of 

Iodine .- 

Iodoform 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  or  copperas 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 


20  p3r  cent 

3c.  per  pound... 
5c.  per  pound... 
5c.  por  pound... 
50c.  per  pound.. 


35  per  cent . 


20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
50  per  cent.. 


50c.  per  pound., 
3c.  per  pound... 
20  per  cent 


Ic.  per  pound... 

30c.  per  pound.. 
50c.  per  pound.. 

$1  per  pound.... 
25  per  cent 


30  percent. 


2c.  per  pound... 
5c.  per  pound... 


10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

40c.  per  pound. 
|2  per  pound... 
Ac.  p.    pound.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bills. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

5c.  per  pound. 

50c.  per  pound, 

35  per  cent. 


Free. 

20  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

50c.  per  pound- 
Free. 
Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

303.  per  pounp. 
50c.  per  pounp. 

$1  per  pound. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 


Free. 

3c,  per  pound. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

$2  per  pound. 

Free. 


*  The  text  of  the  Mills  bill  is  as  follows  :  "  All  preparations  of  coal-tar 
not  colors  or  dyes,  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes."  It  will  be  not-ced 
that  this  takes  in  all  preparations  except  acids,  even  such  as  may  in  the 
present  law  be  enumerated. 


Present  law  and  MUh  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Bates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


DUTIABI^E. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. — Continued. 
Lead,  acetate  of— 

■  Brown 

White 

Nitrate  of. 

Licorice — 

Juice 

Paste  or  roll 

Logwood  and  othpr  dye-woods,  ex- 
tracts, and  decoctions 

Magnesia- 
Calcined 

Carbonate  of,  medicinal 

Sulphate,  Epsom  salts , 

Mineral  waters,  all   imitations  of 
natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 

artificial  mineral  waters 

Morphia,  or  morphine,  and   salts 

thereof. 

Opium — 
Crude,  containing  9  per  cent,  and 

over  of  morphia 

Extract  of,  aqueous,  for  medi- 
cinal uses 

Prepared  for  smoking,  and  all 
other  preparations  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all 
other  liquid  preparations  of, 
not   specially  enumerated   or 

provided  for , 

Phosphorus 

Potash — 
Bicarbonate  of,  or  saleratus,  cal- 
cined or  pearl-ash 

Carbonate  of,  or  fused 

Caustic. 

Chlorate  of 

Chromate  and  bichromate  of 

Crude  

Hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of. 
Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter — 

Crude 

Eeflned 

Prussiate  of— 

Red 

Yellow 

Sulphate  of 

Siintonine  


4c.  per  pDund.. 
6c.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  pound.. 

3c.  per  pound.. 
7Jc.  per  pound. 

10  per  cent 


10c.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound.. 
jC.  per  pound  .. 


30  per  cent.... 
$1  per  ounce.. 


$1  per  pound.. 
40  per  cent  .... 


$10  per  pound. 
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40  per  cent 

10c.  per  pound. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent , 

20  per  cent 

3c.  per  pound.. 
3c.  p^r  pound... 

20  psr  cent , 

50c.  per  pound. 

Ic.  per  pound.. 
IJc.  per  pound. 

10c.  per  paund. 
5c.  per  pound.., 

20  per  cent 

$3  per  pound  .. 


2"..  per  pound. 
3c.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 

35  per.  cent. 
5c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

7c.  per  pound. 
3c.  per  pound, 
ic.  per  pound. 


Free. 

50c.  per  ounce. 

Free. 

40  per  cent. 

$10  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 


ic  per  piund. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

2ic  per  pound. 

Free. 

50c.  per  pjund. 

Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

7c.  per  pound. 
3c  per  p3und. 
Free.  • 
$3  per  pound. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared. — Continuad. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rate^  of  dutv  by 
Mills  bill'. 


»IJTIABL,E. 

Ohemicals,  drugs,  &c. — Continued. 
. Soda — 

Bicarbonate  of,  or  supercarbonate 

of 

'Hydrate  or  caustic 

Nitrite  of., 

•Sal,  or  soda  crystals 

Silicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  sili- 
cate  

Soda  ash 

Sulphate  of— 

Glauber  salts 

Salt-cake,  crude  or  refined,  or 

niter-cake,  crude  or  refined... 

'Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all 

salts  thereof 

"Sulphur — 

Refined,  in  rolls , 

Sublimed,  or  flowers  of. 

^Sumac — 

Extract  of. 

Ground 

Tartar- 
Cream  of. 

Partly    reflnd,    including    lees' 

crystals 

Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  or 

Eochelle  salts 

-All  other,  not  f  pecially  enumerated 
or  provided  for — 
iBarka,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots 
iand  excrescences,  such  as  nut- 
:  galls,  fruits,  flo  wers,dried  fibers, 
:  grains,  gums  and  gum  resins, 
'herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses, 
nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices, 
"vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic, 
not  garden  seeds),  and  seeds 
•of  morbid  growth, weeds, woods 
used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and 
■  dried  insects,  any  of  the  fore- 
going which  are  not  edible, 
but  which  have  been  advanced 
in  value  or  condition  by  refin- 
ing or  grinding,  or  by  other 
process  of  manufacture* 


lie.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  pound... 


ic.  per  pound. 

Jc.  per  pound... 
|c.  per  pound.. 


20  per  cent ... 
20  per  cent... 
50c.  per  ounce... 


$10  per  ton . 
$20  per  ton  . 


20  per  cent ... 
^ffC.  per  pound.. 

6c.  per  pound... 

4c.  per  pound... 

3c.  per  pound... 


10  par  cent.. 


Jc.  per  pound. 

Jc.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Jc.  p3r  pound. 

}c.  par  pound. 
ic  per  pound. 

Free. 

Free. 

50c.  per  ounce. 

Free. 

$12  per  ton. 

20  per  cent, 
^c.  per  pound. 

6c.  per  pound. 

4:3.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound. 


Free. 


*rhe  bulk  of  articles  of  this  character  are  unenumerated,  and  the  re- 
"fitoed  or  manufactured  article  would  under  this  clause  come  in  free. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Aiticles. 


UUTIABIiH:. 

Chemicals,  drugp,  &c. — Continued. 
Preparations  known  as  alkalies 
and  alkaloids,  and  all  combi- 
nations of  the  same,  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  Baits, 

by  whatever  name  known 

Preparations,  medicinal — 

Cerates,  conserves,  decoctions, 
emulsions,  extracts,  solid  or 
fluid;  infusions,  juices,  lini- 
ments, lozenges,  mixtures, 
ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills, 
plasters,  powders,  resins,  sup- 
positories, eiriips,  vinegars, 
and  waters,  of  any  of  which 
alcohol  is  not  a  component 

part 

Essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mix- 
tures, spirits,  tinctures,  and 
medicated  wines,  of  which 
alcohol   is  component  part. 

pounds 

Preparatione,propiietary,  to  wit : 
All  pills,  powders,  troches,  or 
lozenges,  sirups,  cordials,,  bit- 
ters, anodynes,  tonics,  plas- 
ters, liniments,  salves,  oint- 
ments, pastes,  drops,  watefs, 
essences,  spirits,  oils,  or  prep- 
arations or  compositions  rec- 
•  ommended  to  the  public  as 
proprietary  articles,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  some  pri- 
vate formula,  as  remedies  or 
specifics  for  any  disease  or 
diseases  or  afiections  \(  hat- 
ever,  affecting  the  human 
or  animal  body  (except  cos- 
metics and  toilet  prepara- 
tions)  

Chicory    root,  ground  or  unground, 

burnt  or  prepared 

Chocolate*.-. 

Clay  or  earths : 

China  clay,  or  kaolin 

Unwrought  or  manufactured,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for 


50  per  cent. , 


2c.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound.. 


30  percent. 

Free. 

2c.  per  pound'i 

$1  and  $2  p.  ton> 

Free. 

*  This  would  actually  come  in  free,  as  cocoa  prepared  or  manafacturecb 
is  put  on  the  free-list  by  the  Mills  bill,  as  all  chocolate  would  be  invoiceA 
as  cocoa. 
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Present  rates 
of  duty.. 


25  per  cent.. 


25  per  cent.. 


50c.  per  pound. 


Kates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


25  per  cent. 


20  per  cent.. 


50c.  per  pounds 


$3  per  ton 

$1.50  per  ton.. 


Preeent  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DVTIABL,E. 

Clay  or  earths— Continued. 

Wrought  or  manufactured,  not 
f  pecially  enumerated  or  provided 

for i.... 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of: 
Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and 

parts  of 

Clocks  and  parts  of. 

Watches  and  parts  of : 

Watches 

Watch  cases,  watch  movementp, 
parts  of  watches,  and  watch 
material?,  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for 

Coal  and  coke : 

Bituminous  coal  and  shale  

Slack  or  culm  of  coal,  such  as  will 
pass  through  a  half-inch  screen... 

Co^e 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured 

Coffee  substitutes,  viz : 
Acorns  and  dandelion  root,  raw  or 
prepared,  and  all  other  articles 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  as 
coffee,  or  as  substitutes  therefor, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Collodion,  manufactured  : 
In  finished  or  partly  finished  arti- 
cles   

Rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made 

up  into  articles 

Copper  and  manufactures  of: 

Ores,  fine  copper  contained  therein 

Eegulus  of,  and  black  or  coarse 
copper,  and  copper  cement,  flae 
copper  contained  therein 

Old,  fit  only  for  remanufacture 

Clippings  from  new  copper 

Composition  metal,  of  which  cop- 
per is  a  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enumeV- 
ated  or  provided  for 

Plates,  not  rolled ;  bars,  ingots,  Chili 
or  other  pig,  and  in  other  forms 
not  manufactured  or  enumerated 

Plates,  rolled,  called  braziers'  cop- 
per sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper 
bottoms 

Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  not 
wholly  of  copper,  nor  wholly  nor 


Present  rates 
,  of  duty. 


$3  per  ton 

10  per  cent.... 
30  per  cent.... 

25  per  cent.... 

25  per  cent.... 

75c.  per  ton ... 

30  cts.  per  ton 
20  per  cent.... 
2c.  per  pound 


2c  per  pound..., 

60c.  per  lb.  and 
25  per  cent. .., 

60c.  per  pound... 

»ic.  per  pound .. 


3Jc. per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 


3c.  per  pound  . . 
4c.  per  pound  .. 
35  per  cent 


Bates  of  duty  b 
Mills  bill. 


|3  per  ton. 


10  per  cent, 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

75c.  per  ton. 

30c.  per  ton. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 


Free. 

60c.  per  lb.  an<3 
25  per  cent. 

60e.  per  pound 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Ic.  per  pound. 


35  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent. 
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Ppeeent  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABL.E. 

in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanized,  in 
^sheets  48  inches  long  and  14 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  from 

14  to  34  ounces  per  square  foot 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  copper,  whether  partly  or 

wholly  manufactured 

•Corks  and  cork  bark,  manufactured 
Corsets,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed   

•Cotton,  manufactures  of : 
Thread- 
Thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp- 
yarns,  whether  single  or  ad- 
vanced, beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  single,  by   twisting 
two  or  more  single  yarns  to- 
gether, whether  on  beams  or 
in  bundles,8keins,  or  cops,  or 
in  any  other  form — 
Talued   at   not  exceeding  25 

cents  per  pound 

"Valued  at  over  25  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  per  pound ... 
Valued  at  over  50  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  60  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 70  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  70  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  80  cents  and 
not  exceeding  $1  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  $1  per  pound.... 
Thread  on  spools — 

Of  100  yards  each  spool 

■Cloth— 

Not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per 

square  yard 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or 

less,  per  square  yard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  13  cents 

or  less  per  square 'yard 

«)6 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


35  per  cent.. 


45  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


10c.  per  pound. 

15c.  per  pound. 

20c.  per  pound . 

25c.  per  pound.. 

33c.  per  pound.. 

38c.  per  pound.. 

48c.  per  pound.. 
50  per  cent^„... 

7c.  per  dozen... 


2Jc.  per  sq.  yd. 
3Jc.  per  sq.  yd.. 

4Jc.  per  Eq.  yd.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


30  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

36  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  p3r  cent. 

40  par  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  percent. 

40  per  cent. 


Prisent  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 

Present  rates 
of  duty. 

Rates  of  duty  b 
Mills  bill. 

DUTIABLE. 

•Cotton,  manufactures  of— Continued. 
•Cloth— Continued. 
^Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding 
200   threads   to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling- 
2?^ot   bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per 
EQuare  vard 

3c.  per  sq.  yd.... 
4c.  per  sq.  yd.... 

5c.  per  sq.  yd.... 

40  per  cent 

do 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

* 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

OBieached,  valued  at  10  cents  or 
less  Der  sauare  vard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
Or   printed,    valued    at    13 
cents  or  less  per  square  yard- 
Not  exceeding  200  threads  to  the 
square  .inch,   counting  the 
warp  and  filling — 

Not   bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  over  8  cents  per 

Bleached,  valued  at   over  10 

40  per  cent. 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  over  13 

cents  per  square  yard 

Exceeding  200   threads  to    the 

square    inch,  counting    the 

warp  and  filling— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,   colored, 

stainedjpaintedjOr  printed— 

Valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per 

do 

40  percent. 

4c.  persq.  yd..... 
40  per  cent 

5c.  persq.  yd.... 
40  per  cent 

6c.  persq.  yd.... 

40  percent 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

Valued  at  over  10  cents  per 

40  per  cent. 

Bleached— 
Valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per 
flniinre  vard. 

40  per  cent. 

Valued  at  over  12  cents  per 
Hnnarfi  vard 

40  per  cent. 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed — 
Valued  at  15  cents  or  less  per 

40  percent. 

Valued  at  over  15  cents  per 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

Clothing,  ready-made  and  other  wear- 
ing apparel  of  cotton,  not  elsewhere 
specified • 

35  per  cent. 
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Pretent  law  and  MilU  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIi£. 

C)ords,braids,gimps,galloons,webbing, 

goring,  suspendera,  and  braces 

Embroideries 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed 

Knit  goods,  composed  wholly   of 

cotton — 
Shirts  and  drawers — 
Fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting 
machihes  or  frames,  or  knit  by 

hand 

Made  on  knitting  machines  or 

frames 

Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose — 
PaBhioned,narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting 
machines  or  frames,  or  knit 

by  hand 

Made  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  not  herein  otherwise 

provided  for 

All  other  goods,  not  herein  other- 
wise  provided    for,  made    on 
knitting  machines  or  frames.... 
Laces,  insertings,   trimmings,   and 

lace  window  curtains , 

All  other  manufactures  of  cotton, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware :  * 
Bricks  and  tUes — 

Brick,  fire... 

Brick,  other  than  fire  brick 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Tiles,  roofing  and  paving 

Tiles,  glazed  or  enameled 

Brown  earthenware,  common 
stoneware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone- 
ware not  ornamented 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and 
bisque  ware,  plain  white,  and 
not  ornamented  or  decorated  in 


any  manner.. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


35  per  cent. . 
40  percent.. 
40  per  cent. . 


40  psr  cent.. 
35  per  cent., 

40  per  cent.. 


35  per  cent. . 

35  per  cent. . 
40  per  cent.. 

35  per  cent. . 


20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
35  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. . 
60  per  cent.. 


25  per  cent. , 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent^ 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent, 
35  per  cent^ 

40  per  cent.. 

35  per  cent. 

35  percent. 
40  per  cent. 

35  per  cent.f 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


55  per  cent 40  per  cent, 


*  Numerous  changes  in  text  have  been  made  in  this  schedule  by  tha 
Mills  bill, 
flf  cotton  cloth,  40  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  b] 
Mills  bill. 


UUTIABIiE. 

^axthen,    stone,    and    china  ware — 
Continued. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and 
bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  including 
plaques,  ornaments,  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise- 
decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner 

Stone  ware  above  the  capacity  of 
10  gallons 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or 
edged,  composed  of  or  earthy 
mineral  substances,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for* 

Emery,  manufactured : 

Grains 

Ground,  pulverized,  or  refined 

fancy  articles : 

Alabaster  and  spar  statuary  and 
ornaments ': 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  excep)t  amber  beads 

Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable 
ivory,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for.. 

'Canes  and  sticks  for  walking — 

Finished 

Unfinished 

Oard-casee,  pocket-books,  shell  and 
other  fancy  boxes  (except  of 
;  paper),  and  all  other  similar  arti- 
cles of  whatever  material  com- 
posed and  by  whatever  name 
known,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for.... , 

-Combs  of  all  kinds 

Dice,  draughta,  chess-men,  chess- 
balls,  and  billiard  and  bagatelle- 
balls  of  ivory  or  bone 

Dolls  and  toys 


60  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 

55  per  cent.. 


Ic.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  pound. 


10  per  cent.. 
50  per  cent. 


30  per  cent.. 

35  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. . 


35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
35  per  cent, 


50  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 

10  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
Free. 


35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 


*  "White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  i 
printed  under  glaze  in  a  single  color;  sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  war 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem."* 

The  Mills  bill  puts  in  the  following  classification,  which  permi 
through  the  use  of  the  word  "  lusfcered  "  the  higher  class  and  most  exper 
sive  wares  used  'only  by  the  wealthiest  classes  to  come  in  it  at  35  per  cer 
and  thus  evade  the  50  per  cent.  duty. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills   biU. 


DIITIABL,E. 

Fancy  articles— Continued. 
Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common 
palm-leaf  fans,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed 

Feathers,  not  artificial,   not    else- 
where specified — 
Crude  or  not    dreseed,  colored  cr 
raanufactured — 

Ostrich 

All  other 

Dressed,  colored,  or  manufact- 
ured, including  dressed  and 
finished  birds  fur  millinery 
ornaments — 

Ostrich 

All  other 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  and 
ornamental,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed, 
for  millinery  use,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Perfumery,    cosmetics,    and    toilet 
preparations — 
Alcoholic    perfumery,  including 
cologne  wa'er 


Bay  rum  or  bay  water,  whether 

distilled  or  comjjounded 

All  toilet  preparations  whatever, 

not  elsewhere  specified 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles — 

Common  pipes  of  clay 

Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  and  all  smok- 
ers' articles  whatsoever,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manufact- 
uredjOf  every  description,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or   provided 

for 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in 
oil  or  otherwise — 
In  tin  boxes — 
Whole   boxes,  measuring  not 
more   than   5   by   4  by  3J 

inches 

Half  boxes,mea6uring  not  more 

than  5  by  4  by  1|  inches , 

Quarter  boxes,  measuring  not 
more  than  4|  by  3 J  by  H 
inches 


35  per  cent.. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. , 


50  per  cent.. 
50  per  cent.. 


50  par  cent., 


$2  per  gal.  and 
50  p.  cent. 

$1  per  proof  gal, 

50  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

70  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


10c.  per  box.. 
5c.  per  box... 


WO 


2Jc.  per  boat.... 


30  per  cent.. 


Free. 
Free. 


35  per  cent.- 
.35  par  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

$2  per  gal.  and' 
50  per  cent. 

$1  per  proof  gaL 

30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


10c.  per  box. 
5c.  per  box 

2i«.  per  box- 


Present  law  and  Mills  bUl  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 


-Con- 


Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified- 
tinued. 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  &c. — Con- 
tinued. 

In  any  other  form 

Fisb,except  anchovies  and  sardinep, 

preserved  in  oil 

Herring — 

Pickled  or  salted 

Mackerel 

Salmon — 

Pickled 

Prepared  or  preserved  other- 
wise than  in  oil 

Other  fish — 

Pickled  or  salted  in  barrels 

Pickled  Qr  salted  not  in  barrels 

or  half  barrels 

Prepared  or  preserved  other- 
wise than  in  oil 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  textile 
grasses  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  manufactures  of : 
Unmanufactured — 
Flax- 
Hackled,  known  as    "  dressed 

line" 

Not  hatkled  or  dressed 

Straw 

Tow  of. 

Hemp 

Hemp,  tow  of 

Manilla  and  other  like  substitutes 
for  hemp,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Sunn 

Jute~ 

Jute  butts 

Sisal-grasa 

Other  vegetable  substances,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for '. 

Manufactures — 
Thread,  twine,  and  pack  thread, 

flax  or  linen • 

Yams — 

Flax 

Grass  (China  grass) 

Hemp 

Jute 


40  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  pound.. 

Ic.  per  pound  .. 

25  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound... 

Jc.  per  pound.. 

25  per  cent 


$40  per  ton., 
$20  per  ton. 
$5  per  ton.... 
$10  per  ton.. 
$25  per  ton.. 
$10  per  ton.. 


$25  per  ton.. 
$15  per  ton.. 
20  per  cent . 
$5  per  ton.... 
$15  per  ton  . 


Eatesofdutyl 
Mills  bill. 


$15  per  ton.. 

40  per  cent . 

35  per  cent.. . 
20  per  cent.. 
35  per  cent  . 
35  per  cent . 


40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

Jc.  per   poun 
Ic.  per  pound. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

25  per  cent. 

Ic.  per   poun 

ic.   per  poun 

25  per  cent. 


$10  per  ton. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


25  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

16  per  cent. 
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Prjsenl  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Flax,  hemp,  jute,  &c. — Continued. 
Manufactures — Continued. 

Baguing  for  cotton,  or  other  man- 
ufactures not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  suitable 
to  the  uses  for  which  cotton 
bagging  is  applied,  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp, 
jute,  jute  butts,  flax,  gunny 
bags,  gunny  cloth,  or  other 
mx'erials — 
Valued  at  7  cents  or  less-  per 
square  yard 

Bags  and  bagging  and  like  manu- 
factures, not  speciallv  enume- 
rated or  proTided  for  (except 
bagging  for  cotton),  composed 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny 
bags,  or  other  material 

Brown  and  bleached  linens, 
ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot- 
bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  hucka- 
backs, handkerchiefs,  and 
lawns,  of  flax,  jute  or  hemp, 
or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp 
shall  be  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value 

Burlaps  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or 
of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  th« 
component  material  of  chief 
value  (except  sunh  as  may  be 
sui'able  for  bagging  for  cot- 
ton)— 

Not  exceeding  60  inches  in 

width  

i           Excpfiding     60    inches     in 
wid'h 

Carpeting,  hemp,  or  jute 

GrasB-clofh  and  other  manufaot 
urfs  of  jute,  ramie,  China,  and 
sisal  gra*s,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  proviiied  for 

Oil-i'loth  foundatiouR  or  floor- 
cloth canvas  made  of  flax  jute, 
or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  j'lt.p, 
or  hemp,  or  eithpr  of  them, 
shall  he  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


IJc.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent 


35  per  cent 


30  per  cent 


40  per  cent 

6c.  per  sq.  yard 


35  per  cent 


40  per  cent 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


|c.  per  pound. 


,  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 


Free. 

25  per  cent. 
6c,  per  sq.  yard. 


25  per  cent. 


25  p  jr  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

J'lax,  hemp,  jute,  &c. — Continued. 
Manufactures — Continued. 

Oil-cloths    for    floors,    s*amped, 
*      painted,  or   printed,  and    all 
other  oil- cloth  (except  silk  oil- 
cloth), and  water-proof  cloth, 

not  otherwise  provided  for 

Sail  duck,  or  canvas  for  sails 

Sheetings,  Russia  and  other,  of 
flax  or  hemp,  brown  or  white.. 
<3unny  cloth,  not  bagging — 

Valoed  at  10  cents  or  less 

per  sqare  yard 

Valued  at  over  10  cents  per 

square  yard 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain  

■Cables  and  cordage — 

Cables  and  cordage,  tarred 

Cordage,  manila,  untarred 

Cordage,  all  other,  unt  arred 

JEmbroideries  (flax  or  linen),  or 
manufactures  of  linen,  if  em- 
broidered or  tamboured  in  the 
loom  or  otherwise,  by  ma- 
•chinery  or  with  the  needle  or 
other    process,    not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Xaces  and  insertings,  flax  or  linen. 
■Seines    and    seine    and    gilling 

twine 

AW  other  manufactures  not  ppe- 
cially    enumerated    and    pro- 
vided for — 
Of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  shall 
be  I  he  component  material 

of  chief  value 

Of  flax,  jute,  hemp,  or  ma- 
nila, or  of  which  flax,  jute, 
hemp,  or  manila  shall  be 
the    component    material 

of  chief  value 

Of  grass 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere 
specified :  \ 

Currants,  Zante  or  other 

Dates • 

Figs 

Grapes 

Xicmons — 

"Whole  boxes,  of  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding 2J  cubic  feet 

Half  boxwB,  of  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding li  cubic  feet 

xxxiii 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


40  per  cent 

30  per  cent  

35  per  cent  ..... 

3c.  per  pound .. 

4c.  per  pound.. 
40  per  cent 


3c.  per  pound... 
2Jc.  per  pound. 
3|c.  per  pound. 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent, 

25  per  cent, 


40  per  cent.. 


35  per  cent.. 
30  per  cent.. 


Ic.  per  pound 
Ic.  p^r  pouaH 
2(1.  per  pound 
20  per  cent.... 

30c.  per  box... 
16c.  per  box,.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


25  par  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

25  per  oent. 


15  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
Free. 

25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
25  percent. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
20  per  cent. 


30c.  per  box. 

16c.  per  box. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  comparsd-'Gbntimued. 


Articles. 


DVTIABIiE. 

Fruits,  &c. — Continued. 
Lemons — Continued. 
Packages,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

In  bulk 

Limes 

Oranges — 

Whole  boxes,  of  capacity  not 

exceeding  2J  cubic  feet 

Half  boxes,  of  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding IJ  cubic  feet 

Barrels,    of    capacity  not   ex- 
ceeding   that    of    the    196 

ponnda  flour  barrel 

Packages,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

In  bulk 

Plums  and  prunes 

Preserved — 
Comflts,   sweetmeats,   or  fruits, 
preserved  in  sugar,    spirits, 
sirup,  or  molasses,  not  other- 
wise  specified  or  provided 

for,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds 

In  their  own  juices,  and  fruit  juice 

Itaisins 

Nuts- 
Almonds,  not  shelled 

Almonds,  shelled 

Filberts  and    walnuts    of    all 

kinds : 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans — 

Not  shelled  . 

Shelled 

All  other,  shelled  or  unshelled, 
not   specially  enumerated   or 

provided  for 

Furs,  and  manufacturers  of: 

Furs,  drassed  on  the  skin 

Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin 

Articles  made  of  fur,  not  specially 

enumerated  orprovided  for 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer,  doz.  bottles 
Glass  and  glassware : 
Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys 
and  jars — 
Bottles     containing      sparkling 
wines,  brandy,  or  other  spirit- 
uous liquors,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  or 
vials — 

Empty 

Filled  (exclusive  of  contents)... 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent.. 

$2perM 

20  per  cent. 


25c.  per  box.. 
13c.  per  box.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


55c.  per  barrel.. 

20  per  cent 

$1.60  per  M 

Ic.  per  pound.. 


35  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound... 

5c.  per  pound... 
7Jc.  per  pound.. 

3c.  per  pound... 

Ic.  per  pound... 
IJc.  per  pound.. 

2c.  per  pound... 

20  per  cent 

20  par  cent 

30  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


3c.  each 

40  per  cent 
40  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
$2  per  M. 
20  per  cent. 


25c.  per  box. 
13c.  per  box. 

V 

55c.  per  barrel. 

20  per  cent. 
11.60  per  M. 
ic.  per  pound. 


35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
IJc.  per  pound. 

5c.  per  pound. 
7ic.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound. 

|c.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound.. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent^.  , 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


3c.  each. 


40  per  cent. 
40  psr  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DlJTIABIi£. 

Glass  and  glassware — Continued. 
Bottles,  vials,  &c. — Continued. 
Green  and  colored  glass  bottles, 
vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys 
(covered  or  uncovered),  pickle 
or  preserve  jars — 

Empty 

Filled  (exclusive  of  contents) 


Glassware — 

Articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  colored,  '  printed, 
stained,  silvered,  or  gilded 
(not  including  plate-glass,  sil- 
vered or  looking-glass  plates), 
porcelain  and  Bohemian  glass, 
chemical  glassware,  painted 
glassware,  and  stained  glass 

Plain,  molded,  or  pressed  flint  or 
lime  glassware,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 

Plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green 
and  colored  bottle  glass,  not 
cut,  engraved,  or  painted,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win- 
dow glass,  unpolished — 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 
square 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 
exceeding  16  by  24  inches 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 
exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

All  above  24  by  30  inches 

German    looking-glass    plates   of 

blown  glass* 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished, 
unsilvered — 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 

Above,  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

Above  24  by  30  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  60  inches 

All  above  24  by  60  inches, 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Ic.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent 


45  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound... 

Ifc.  per  pound.., 

IJc  per  pound.., 

2|c.  per  pound., 
2fo.  per  pound.. 


2Jc.  per  sq.  foot. 

4c.  per  sq.  foot... 

6c.  per  sq.  foot... 

'20c.  per  sq.  foot. 
40c.  per  sq.  foot. 


*Pay  duty  now  according  to  class  of  gl 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Ic.  per  pound^- 
Ic.  per  pound  or 
same    duty    as 
contents. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound, 

l|c.  per  pound. 

l|c.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound  .^ 

Free. 

2ic.  per  sq.  foot. 

4c.  per  sq.  foot. 

6c.  per  sq.  foot. 

20c.  per  sq.  foot. 
30c.  per  sq.  foot. 

IB. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by. 
Mills  bill. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Criassand  glassware — Continued. 
Plate-glass,  flated,  rolled,  or  rough 
(excess  of  one  pound  per  square 
foot  dutiable  at  same  rate)— > 
Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square fc.  persq.foot 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches Ic.  per  sq.  foot- 
Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 1  Jc.  per  sq.  foot. 

All  above  24  by  30  inches 2c.  per  sq.  foot- 
plate glass,  cast,  "polished,  unsil- 
vered — 
Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 3c.  persq.foot... 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 5o.  per  sq.  foot... 

Above  18  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 8c.  per  sq.  foot... 

Above  24  by  30  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  bv  60  inches 25e.  per  sq.foot. 

All  above  24  by  60  inches 50c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Plate-glass,  cast,  polished,  silvered, 
or  looking-glass  plates* — 
Not  exceeding  1 )  by  15  inches 

square 4c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Abjve  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 6c.  per  sq.  foot.. 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 10c.  per  sq.  foot, 

Above  24  by  30  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  60  inches 35o.  per  sq.foot. 

All  abo'^e  24  by  60  inches eOc.  per  sq.  foot, 

Duty  in  addition  upon  frames  on 

silvered  glass 30  per  cent 

All  other  manufactures  of  glass,  or 
of  which  glass  shall  be  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 45  per  cent 

Glass  plates  or  disks  for  spectacles..    45  percent 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar 20  per  cent 

Glue 20  per  cent 

©old  and  silver,  manufactures  of  : 
Bouillons,  or  cannetille,  metal 

thread,  file,  or  gespinst 25  per  cent 

Epaulettes,  galloons,  laces,  knots, 
stars,  tassels,  and  wings  of  gold, 

silver,  or  other  metal 25  per  cent 

Gold-leaf,  in  packages  of  500  leaves..    $  1 .50  per  pack... 
Silver-leaf,  in  packages  of  500  leaves.   75c.  per  pack.. . . 
*By  the  Mills  bill  plate-glasa  silvered  would  be  admitted  at  a  less  rate 
iban  the  same  glass  unsilvered. 
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|c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Ic.  per  sq.  foot. 

IJc.  per  sq.  foot. 
2c.  per  sq.  foot. 

3c.  per  sq.foot. 

5c.  per  sq.  foot. 

8c.  per  sq.  foot. 

25c.  per  sq.  foot. 
50c.  per  sq.  foot. 

4c.  per  sq.  foot. 

6c.  per  sq.  foot. 

10c.  per  sq.'.foot. 

25c.  per  sq.  foot. 
45c.  per  sq.  foot. 

30  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 

20  percent. 
20  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
$1.50  per  pack. 
75c.  per  pack. 


Presmt  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Arlicles. 


UUTIABIiE. 

Gold  and  silver,  mamifaetures  of— 
Continued. 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Grease,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 
All  other  grease,  not  especially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for. 

Gunpowder   and  all  explosive  sub- 
stances : 

Fire-crackera  of  all  kinds 

Fulminates,  fulminating  powders, 
and  all  like  articles  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  sub- 
stances used  for  mining,  blast- 
ing, artillery,  or  sporting  pur- 
poses— 
Valued  at  20  cents  or  less  per 

pound  

Valued  at   above  20  cents  per 

pound 

Percussion  caps 

Gun- wads  of  all  descriptions 

Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and 
manufactures  of : 
Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used 

for  beds  or  mattresses 

Hair  cloth ,  kijo  wn  as  crinoline  cloth 
Hair  cloth,  known  as  hair-seating... 

Hair  pencils 

Human  hair — 

Raw,  unclean,  and  not  drawn 

Clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manu- 
factured  

Manufactured 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  curls, 
ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of 
which  hair  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value 

All  other  manufactures  of  hair,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for ■ , 

Hats,  not  elsewhere  specified,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods,  and  materials  for: 
Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  composed 
of  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow, 
straw,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, hair,  whalebone,  or  other 
material,  not  specially  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for* 

*  Change  of  text 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


45  per  cept 
10  per  cent 
100  per  cent 
30  per  cent 


6c.  per  pound . 

10c.  per  pound 
40  per  cent .... 
35  per  cent  .... 

25  per  cent .... 
30  per  cent  .... 
30o.  per  sq.  yd. 
30  per  cent  .... 

20  per  cent  .... 

30  per  ceiit  .... 
35  per  cent  .... 

35  percent 

30  per  cent  .... 


30  par  cent.., 
in  Mills  bill. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 

100  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

6c.  per  pound. 

10c.  per  pound- 
30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Free. 

30  per  cent. 
30c.  per  sq.  yd. 
30  per  cent. 

Free. 

20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


25  per  cent 
30  pej:  cent 


30  per  cent 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DVTIABIiE. 

Hate  not  elsewhere  specified,  &c. — 
Continued. 
Braids,  plaits,  flats,  laces,  trimmings, 
tissues,  willow  sheets  and  squares, 
used  for  making  or  ornamenting, 
hats,  bonnets,  and 'hoods,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm- 
leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or 
any  other  substance  or  material 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 

videa  for 

Hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk, 

or  of  silk  and  cotton 

Hat  bodies  of  cotton 

Hay 

Honey 

Ho^s 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  manu- 
factures of: 
Articles   composed   of   India-rub- 
ber, not   specially    enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Boots  and  shoes  of  India-rubber 

Fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  India-rubber,  not  spe- 
cially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and 
all  articles  of,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Inks  of  all  kinds,  and  ink  powders 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 
Iron  ores — 
Chromate   of  iron,  or  chromic 

ore 

Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sul- 
pnuret  of  iron  in  its  natural 
state,  containing  not  more  than 

3J  percent,  of  copper, 

All  iron  ore 

Iron,  in  pigs  and  kentledge 

Spiegeleisen 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  waste  or  re- 
fuse, that  have  been  in  actual 
use,  fit  only  to  be  remanufact- 
nred — 

Iron,  wroughtand  cast 

Steel 

Bar-iron — 
Bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or 
shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  char- 
coal is  used  as  fuel 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent  ... 

25  per  cent  ... 
35  per  cent ... 

$2  per  ton 

20c.  per  gal ... 
8c.  per  pound 


25  per  cent.., 
25  per  cent... 

30  per  cent... 

35  per  cent.. . 
30  percent.., 

15  per  cent. .. 

75c.  per  ton., 
75c.  per  ton., 
$6.72  per  ton 
$6.72  per  ton 


S6  72  per  ton. 
$6  72  per  ton. 


$22  per  ton 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
$2  per  ton."; 
20c.  per  gallon. 
8c.  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


SO  per  cent. 


80  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


Free. 


75c.  per  ton. 
75e.  per  ton. 
$6  per  ton. 
$6.72  per  ton. 


5.72  per  ton. 
3.72  per  ton. 


$20  per  ton. 


Present  law  and  MUU  bill  compared— Compa,Ted. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of — 
Continued. 
Bar- iron — Continued. 

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron, 
not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  and  round  iron 
in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  ^ 

of  1  inch  in  diameter 

Boiled  or  hammered,  compris- 
ing— 
Flats  not  less  than  1  inch 
wide  nor  less  than  f  of  1 

inch  thick 

Hound  iron  not  less  than  f 
of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and 
square  iron  not  less  than 

f  of  1  inch  square 

Fiats  lees  than  1  inch  wide  or 
less  than  f  of  1  inch  thick  ; 
round  iron  less  than  J  of  1 
inch  and  not  less  than  ^  of 
1  inch  in  diameter;  and 
square  iron  less  than  |  of  1 

inch  square 

All  other,  and  slabs,  blooms,  or 

loops.. 

Bars  or  rails  for  railways — 
Flat  rails,  punched — 

Iron 

Tee  rails,  weighiog  not  over  25 
pounds  to  the  yard- 
Steel 

■Other  railway  bars,  weighing 
more. than  25  pounds  to 
the  yard  - 

Iron ..... 

Steel,  or  in  part  of  steel 

Bars,  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered,  or  polished 
in  any  way  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  hot-roll- 
ing or  hammering — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and 
not  above  7  cents  per  pound- 
Valued  at  above  7  cents  and 
not  above  10  cents  per  pound- 
Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 
pound 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Ij^c.  p.  pound... 


Ac.  per  pound .. 


Ic.  per  pound. 


l^c.  per  pound. 
35  per  cent 


$17.92  per  ton... 
$20.16  per  ton... 


$15.68  per  ton... 
$17  per  ton. 


45  per  cent,  plus 
Jc.  per  pound 
2c.  per  pouqd 

plus  ic. 
2fc.  per  pound 

plus  }c. 
3ic.  per  pound 

plus  jc. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills    bill. 


Ic.  per  pound. 


^c.  per  pound. 


Ic.  per  pound. 


Ic.  per  pound. 
35.  per  cent. 

$15  per  ton. 

$14  per  ton. 


$11  per  ton. 
Do. 


45  per  cent,  plus 

ic.  per  pound. 

2c.    per   pound 

flus  ic. 
c.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 
3ic.  per  pound 
plus  ic 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared^Contmned. 


Articles. 


DITTIABL.C:. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Bar-iron  and  tteel,  cold  rolled,  &c. — 
Continued. 

Beams,girderB,joistB,anglep,chan- 
neis,  car-truck  channels,  T  T 
columns  and  posts,  or  parts 
or  sections  of  columns  and 
posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams, 
ard  building  forms,  together 
with  all  structural  shapes  of 

iron  or  steel... 

Bars,  billets,  blooms,  blanks,  ingots, 
etc.,  of  steel — 
Bars  and  billets,  and  tapered  or 
beveled  bars — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and 

not  above  7  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  7  cents  and 

not  above  lOcents  per  pound.. 

Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 

pound , 

Ingots, cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and 
slabs    (except    for    railway 
wheels  and  tires),  by  what- 
ever process  made  — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and 

not  above  7  cents  per  pound  .. 

Valued   at  above  7  cents  and 

not  above  10  cents  per  pound.. 

Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 

pound 

Ingots,  clogged  ingots,  blooms,  or 
blanks,  for  railway  wheels 
and  tires,  Without  regard  to 
the  degree  of  manufacture.... 
Die  blocks  or  blanks ;  steamer- 
crank  and  other  shafts,  wrists 
or  crank  pins;  connecting- 
rods'  and  piston-rods: 
pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped 
shapes  or  blanks  of  sheet  or 
plate  steel,  or  combination  of 
steel  or  iron,  punched  or  not 
punched ;  hammer-molds,  or 
swaged  steel ;  gun-molds,  not 
in  bars ;  alloys  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  steel  tools;  all 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


IJc.  per  pound..   iV-  perpcund 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound.. 
2f  c.  per  pound.. 
3|^c.  per  pound.. 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound.... 
2fc.  per  pound.. 
Sic.  per  pound... 

2c.  per  pound... 


45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2f  c.  per  pound.. 
3ic.  per  pound.. 


45  per  cent. 
2o.  per  pound. 
2|c.  per  pound.- 
3ic.  per  pound." 


IJc.  per  pound. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  stetl,  and  manufactures  of — 
Continued. 
Die  blocks  or  blanlis — Continued, 
descriptions  and  shapes   of 
dry- sand,    loam,     or     iron 
molded  steel    castings,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided 
for— 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or  less. 
Valued  at  above  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued   at  above   7  cents  and 
not  above  10  cents  per  pound.. 
V*lued   at  above  10   cents  per 

pound 

*C!otton-ties,  or  hoops  for  baling 

purposep,  of  iron  and  steel,  not 

thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  gauge. 

Hoop,  band,  scroll,  or  other  iron, 

8  inches  or  lees  in  width — 

Not    thinner    than    No.  \  10, 

wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20,  wire 

gauge 

Thinner    than    No.    20,    wire 

gauge 

Hoops,  bands,  and  strips  of  steel, 
of  all  gauges  and  widths- 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or  less.. 
Valued  at  above  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  7  cents  and  not 

above  10  cents  per  poud.... 

Valued   at   above  10  cents  per 

pound 

Strips  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled 
cold-hammered,  or  polished  in 
any  way  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  hot  rolling  or 
hammering — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 
less 


Valued  above  4  cents  and 
above  7  cents  per  pound.. 


not 


Valued  above  7  cents  and  not 
above  10 cents  per  pound..- 


Value  above  10  cents  per  pound. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound.. 
2|c.  per  pound.. 
3ic.  per  pound.. 

35  per  cent.... 


Ic.  per  pound... 

1^.  per  pound. 
1^.  per  pound 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound... 
2f  c.  per  pound... 
3ic.  per  pound... 


45  per  cent,  plus 
Jc.  per  pound 

2c.  per  pound 
plus  Jc. 

2|c.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 

3ic.  per  pound 
plus  Jc, 


Kates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2|(^.  per  pound.- 
SJc.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

IfffC-  per  pound. 
lA".  per  pound.- 

45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2f  c.  per  pound. 
Sic.  per  pound.. 


45percent.«plus 
Jc.  per  pound. 


2c.    per 
plus  ic. 


pound 


pound 


2fc.  per 
plus  ic. 
sic.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 


*Hoop-ircn  for  "other  purposes  "  also  made  free  in  Mills  bill. 
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PresviU  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DIJTIAB1.E. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Sheets,  plates,  and  taggers'  iron — 
Boiler  or  other  plate-iron,  sheared 
or  unsheared,  and  skelp-iron 

sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves 

Sheet-iron,  common  or  black — 
Thinner  than  IJ  inch  and  not 
thinner   than    No.  20,   wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner   than   No.   20,  wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  No,  20  and  not 
thiuner    than   No.   25,  wire 

gauge 

'Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner  than   No.   29,   wire 

gauge 

Thinner    than    No.    29,    wire 


gauge  

Sheets  and  plates  pickled  or  cleaned 
by  acid,  or  by  any  other  material 
or  process,  and  cold-rolled — 

Boiler  and  other  plate 

Sheets — 
Thinner  than  1 J  inch  and  not 
thinner   than    No.  20  wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner  than    No.   20    wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not 
thinner  than  No.   25,  wire 


Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  29,  wire 
gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  29  wire  guage. 

'Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel 
(except  what  are  commercially 
known  as  tin-plates,  terne-plates, 
and  taggers'  tin),  galvanized  or 
coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or 
other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  these 
metals — 
Thinner  than  IJ  inch  and  not 
thinner  than    No.   20,  wire 

gauge 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


l^c.  per  pound. 


l^c.  per  pound. 


li%c,  per  pound. 

1^.  per  pound 
30  per  cent 

l^c.  per  pound.. 

li'(^c.  p.  pound. 


Ij^o.  p.  pound.. 


l^c.  p.  pound 

ic.  p.  pound  and 

30  per  cent. 


It^c.  p.  pound. 


Rates  of  duty  by- 
Mills  bill. 


lie.  per  pound. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

lie  per  pound. 

l^c.  per  poand.< 
30  per  cent. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

IMfC-  V-  pound. 
l^jC.  p.  pound. 


liffirC.  p.  pound. 

ic  p.  pound  and 

30  per  cent. 


Pffitfnt  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Artidep. 


DUTIABIiU. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 

Continued. 

Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel, 

&c.— Continued. 

Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 

thinner    than  No.  20,   wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  25,    wire 

gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner    than  No.  29,  wire 


gauge  

Sheet-iron  or  steel,  corrugated  or 
crimped — 

Iron 

Steel 

€heet-iroi)  or  steel,  polished,  plan- 
ished, or  glanced — 

Iron ... 

Steel 

Sheets  and  plates  of  steel  of  all 
thicknesses  and  widths — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 


Valued  above  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  7  cents  and  not 

above  10  cents  per  pound 

Valuedabove  lOcts.  per  pound. 
Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered,  or  polished  in 
any  way,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary process  of  hot-rolling  or 
hammering — 
Sheet-iron,  common    or  black — 
Thinner  than  IJ  inch  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20,    wire 
gauge 


Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thimier  than  No.  20,  wire 
gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not 
■thinner  than  No.  25,  wire 
gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  29,  wire 
iauge 


Present  rates 
of   duty. 


1^0.  p.  pound, 
2i^c.  p.  pound. 


Ij^c.  per  pound 
l^c.  per  pound 


2Jc.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound. 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound... 

2|c.  per  pound.. 
3|c.  per  pound.. 


l^c  p.  pound 
plus  \  cent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


IjpffC.  p.  pound 
plus  jc. 

Ij^c.  p.  pound 
plus  ic. 


l^SffC.  p.  pound. 
Ijfi^c.  p.  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 


l^c.  per  pound. 
If^c.  per  pound. 


2Jc.  per  pound. 
2|c.  per  pouad. 


45  per  cent. 

2c.  per  pound. 

2fc.  per  pound. 
SJc.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 

]  i\^c  p.  pound. 

l}c.  per  pound. 
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Prtsent  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 

Continued. 

Sheet-iron,    common    or   black — 

Continued.  * 

Thinner    than    No.    29,    wire 

gauge 

Sheet  steel —                   i 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 
less 

Valued  abov^  4'  cents  and  not 
above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  7  cents  and  not 
above  10  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  10  cents  per 
pound '. 

Sheets  or  plates,  or  taggers'  iron, 
coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  which  these  met- 
als are  a  component  part,  by 
the  dipping  or  any  other  pro- 
cess, and  (3ommercially  known 
as  tin-plates,  terne-plates,  and 

taggers'  tin,  of  iron  or  steel 

Taggers'  iron — 
Put  up  in  boxes  or  bundles  or 

not 

Pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or 
any  other  material  or  process, 
and  cold-rolled 

Wire,  rods  (rivet,  screw,  nail,  and 
fence),round,  in  coils  and  loops, 
not  lighter  than  No.  5,  wire 
gauge,  valued  at  3J  cents  or 
less  per  pound — 

Iron 

Steel 

Wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  ribs 

Wire  of  iron — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller  than    No.    10,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 
gauge  
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Jc.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


45  per  cent.pl  us' 
ic.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound 
plus  Jc. 

2fc.  per  pound 
plus  |c. 

3Jc.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 


Ic.  per  pound.. 
30  per  cent 


Jc.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


^c.  per  pound., 
^c.  per  pound., 


45  per  cent 

i%c.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


ic.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent^ 


45  per  cent,  plus 
Jc.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound 
plus  ic 

2|c.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 

Zie.  per  pound 
plus  Jc. 


Free. 

30  per  cent> 


ic.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


^c.  per  pound. 
i^ffC.  per  pound. 

40  per  cent. 
^.  per  pound. 


Not  to  exceed) 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABliE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Wire  of  iron — Continued. 

Smaller  than  No.  16,  and  not 
smaller  than    No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller    tiian    No.    26,    wire 


gauge 

•Covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or 
other:Tna.terial,  and  wire  com- 
monly known  as  crinoline, 
corset,  and  hat  wire — 

'Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
sTTialler  than  No.  10  wire 
gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 
gauge 

Smaller  than  No  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 
gauge '... 

Smaller    than    No.   26,   wire 

gauge 

•Galvanized  (except  fence  wire) — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  10,  wire 
gauge 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
"Wire  of  steel — 

Smaller    than    No.    5    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than   No.  10   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than   No.  16   and   not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge., 

Smaller,  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Oovered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other 

materia],  and  wire  commonly 

known  as  crinoline,  corset,  and 

hat  wire — 
Smaller    than    No.    5    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge., 
Smaller  than    No.   10  and  not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 


2Jc.  per  pound. 
3c.  per  pound.. 


5Jc.  per  pound. . 

6c.  per  pound.. 

6}c.  per  pound. 
7c.  per  pound... 

2c.  per  pound... 

2Jc.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3Jc.  per  pound... 

IJc.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound  .. 
2Jc.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  p'ovmd .. 


5Jc.  per  pound. 
6c.  per  pound  .. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  dtity  by 
Mills  bill. 


DUTIABIii:. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Covered    with   cotton,    &c. — Con- 
tinued. 
Smaller    than    No.  16    and    not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Galvanized  (except  fence  wire) — 
Smaller    than    No.  5    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller   than    No.  10   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller    than    No.  16    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Wire  and  wire  strand,  made  of  iron 

wire — 
Smaller    than    No.    5    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller    than    No.  10   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller  than    No.  16    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 

Galvanized — 

Smaller   than    No.  10    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller   than   No.  16  and   not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Made  of  steel  wire — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller    than    No.  10,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller    than    No.    16,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 
gauge 

Smallerthan  No.  26,  wire  gauge, 

Galvanized —          * 
Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  10,  wire 
gauge 
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6Jc.  per  pound... 
7c.  per  pound  ... 

2c.  per  pound  ... 
2Jc. per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3Jc.[perpound... 


4^.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3Jc.  per  pound.. 
4(3.  per  pound  ... 

3Jc.  per  pound.., 
4c.  per  pound .. 

4Jc.  per  pound. 

3Jc.  per  pound.. 

4c.  per  pound.. 

4Jc.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound.. 

4c.   per  pound. 


Not  to  exceedi 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 


exceed 

cent. 

exceed* 

cent. 

exceed' 

cent. 

exceed 

cent. 


Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent.  • 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed* 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  p3r  cent. 

Not  to  exceed' 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Pretent  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


DVTIABlrE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Made  of  steel  wire — Continued. 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 

gauge  

Smaller  than   No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  nettings,  made 

in  meshes  of  any  form,  of  iron 

or  steel  wire — 

Smaller   than    No.    5    and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller    than    No.  10   and   not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller   than   No.    16  and  not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 

Galvanized — 

Smaller   than    No.  5  and  not 
smaller   than   No.    10,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.    10  and  not 
smaller  than   No.    16,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
siEaller   than   No.  26,  wire 

gauge...... 

Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified— 
Axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars, 
axle-blanks,  or  forgings  for 
axles,  without  reference  to  the 
stage  or  state  of  manufacture, 

of  iron  or  steel ^. 

Forgings  of  iron  and  steel,  or 
forged  iron  of  whatever  shape, 
or  in  what  stage  of  manufact- 
ure, not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for ;.•.■ 

Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  mill- 
irons  and  mill-cranks,  of 
wrought  iron,and  wrought  iron 
for  ships,  and  forgings  of  iron 
and  steel  for  veespls,  steam-en- 
gines, and  locomotives,  or  parts 
thereof,  each  weighing  "" 
pounds  or  more 


Bates  of  duty  bj 
Mills  bill. 


4Jc.  per  pound. 

5c.  per  pound. 
5^c.  per  pound. 


3Jc.  per  pound. 
4c.  per  pound. 
4Jc.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound. 


4c.  per  pound.. 
4c.  per^pound... 
5c.  per  pound., 

2§c.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound.. 


25 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceec 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceec 
60  per  cent. 


IJc.  per  poun 


2Jc.  per  poun 


2c.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pouD 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Conlinued. 


Articles. 


DVTIABI.£. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continu"fed. 
Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified— Continued. 

Anvils 

Bedsteads  and  other  house  fur- 
niture*  

Card  clothing — 
Manufactured     from     tempered 

steel  wire > 

Other 

Castings — 
Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  descrip- 
tion  

Cast-iron   vessels,  plates,  stove- 

glates,  andirons,  sadirons,  and 
atters'  irons,  and  all  castings  of 
iron,  not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Malleable  iron  castings,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for '. 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made 
of  iron  and  steel — 
Not  less  than  f  of  i  inch  in  diam- 
eter  

Less  than  |  of  1  inch  and  not  less 

than  f  of  1  inch  in  diameter 

Less  than  f  of  1  inch  in  diameter., 
Outlery — 

Penknives,  pocket-knives  of  all 

kinds,  and  razors 

Swords,  sword-blades,  and  side 

arms 

Cutlery,  not   specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Engraved  plates  of  steel 

Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats 
of  all  cuts  and  kinds — 

4  inches  in  length  and  under 

Over    4  inches    in    length    and 

under  9  inches 

9  inches  in  length  and  under  14 

inches 

14  inches  in  length  and  over 

Firearms — 
Sporting     breech-loading    shot- 
guns, and  pistols  of  all  kinds.... 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


2c.  per  pound... 
35  per  cent-.. 


45c.  per  sq.  foot. 
25c.  per  sq.  foot. 


Ic.  per  pound.. 


IJc.  per  pound. 


2c.  per  pound.. 


Ifc.  per  pound. 

2o.  per  pound... 
2Jc.  per  pound .. 

2Jc.  per  pound.. 
50  per  cent 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


35  per  cent . 

35  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent  , 


35c.  per  dozen... 

75c.  per  dozen... 

$1.50  per  dozen.. 
$2.50  per  dozen.. 


35  per  cent 


IJc.  per  pound. 
35  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


i^jC.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 


2c.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 

1  Jc.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound. 
50  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


*  A  ruling  of  the  Department  by  which  manufactures  of  metals  escape 
the  45  per  cent,  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule  and  come  in  under 
the  wood  schedule  at  35  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABL,E. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Firearms — Continued. 
Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire- 
arms,   not    specially   enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Forgijd  shot-gun  barrels,  rough- 
bored  

Hammers     and     sledges     (black- 
smith's), track-tools,  wedges,  and 

orow-bars,  of  iron  or  steel 

Eollow-ware,    coated,    glazed,   or 

tinned 

"Horse,  mulie,  or  ox  shoejs.. 

Machinery  for  the  rnqpufacture  of 

jute 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified.. 
INails,    spikes,    tacks,    brads,    or 
sprigs — 
Cut  nails  and  spikes  of  iron  or 

steel. 

€ut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs— 
Not  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the 

thousand 

Exceeding    16  ounces   'to  the 

thousand 

Horshshoe  nails,  hobnails,  wire 
nails,  and  all  other  wrought- 
iron  or  steel  nails,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for  

Spikes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel... 
Ueedles — 
For  knitting  or  sewing   ma- 
chines  

Sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and 
all  other,  not  sjjecially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

ITuta   and  washers  of  wrought 

iron  or  steel , 

Bailway  fish-plates  or  splice- 
bars,  of  iron  or  steel .'... 

Eivets,  bolts,  with  or  without 
threads  or  nuts,  bolt  blanks, 
and  finished  hinges,  or  hinge- 

blanj^s,  of  iron  or  steel 

Saws  and  saw  plates — 

Circular  saws 

Cross-cut  saws,  linear  feet 

Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws, 
not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent 
10  per  cent . 


2Jc.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound.. 

45  per  cent 

45  per  cent 

lie.  per  pound. 

2Jc.  per  M 

3c.  per  pound.. 


4c.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound.. 


35  per  cent.. 


25  per  cent 

2e,  per  pound., 
lie.  per  pound. 

2Jc.  per  pound.. 


30  per  cent 

8c.  per  lin.  foot. 


40  per  cent. , 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


XXXIV 


25  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

2  Jc.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

40  per  cent. 


Ic.  per  pound. 

35  per  cent. 
35  per  cent* 


2^0.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound. 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 

IJc.  per  pound 

i°(,c.  per  pound. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

30  per  cent 

8c.  per  lin.  foot. 

30  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


10c.  per  lin.  ft.. 
15c.  per  lin.  ft.. 


45  per  cent.. 


10c.  per  lin. 
15c.  per  lin. 


DUTIABLE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of- 
Con  tinned. 
Mill,  pit,  and  drag  saws — 

Not  over  9  inches  wide 

Over  9  inches  wide 

Circular-saw  plates  of  steel — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued   above  4  cents  and 
not   above    7    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  above  7  cents  and 
not    above    10  cents  per 

X>ound 

Valued   above  10  cents  per 

pound 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood 
screws — 

2  inches  or  over  in  length 

1  inch  and  les^  than  2  inches 

in  length 

Over  J  inch    tod  less  than 

1  inch  in  length 

i  inch  and  less  in  length. 
Tubes    or    flues,   or    stays,   of 
wrought-iron  or  steel — 
Boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays.. 

Other  tubes  or  pipes 

Wheels  of  steel  and  steel-tired 
wheels  for  railway  purposes, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  fin- 
ished, and  iron  or  steel  locomo- 
tive, car,  and  other  railway 
tires,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 

or  partly  manufactured 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron., 

All  other  manufactures  of  steel*.. 

*  Basket  clause  in  the  metal  schedule  of  Mills  bill : 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provideof 

for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

valorem ;  manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or 

provided  for,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  nickel,  pewter,  tin,  zinc,  gold, 

silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal,  or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing 

metals  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  whether 

partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty  par  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  provision  could  be  so  evaded  as  to  bring  in  all  manufactures  of 
metals  at  35  per  cent.,  for  if  any  pari  of  the  article  were  copper  the  duty 
would  be  35  per  cent,  instead  of  40  per  cent. 
Machinery  clause  in  the  Mills  bill : 

"Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion  of  jute  or  jute  butts  into  cotton, 
baggin?,  to  wit,  cards,  roving  framss,  winding  frames,  and  softeners. 
Free-list." 

This  paragraph  would  be  open  to  great  objection  as  a  large  amount  of 
pretended  jute  machinery  could  be  imported  free. 
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Present  rates 
of  dutv. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


3c.  per  pound. 

3fc.  per  pound.. 
4ic.  per  pound.. 


6c.  per-pound.., 

8c.  per  pound... 

10c.  per  pound., 
12c.  per  pound.. 


3c.  per  pound... 
2ic.  per  pound.. 


2Jc.  per  pound. 

45  per  cent 

45  per  cent 


45  peftent.  plus- 
Ic.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound. 


3fc.  per  pounds 
4Jc.  per  pound, 

6c.  per  pound.- 

8c.  per  pound.. 

10c.  per  pound. 
12c.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound. 


2c.  per  pound. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


I>UXIAB1.£. 

Jet,  manufactures  and  imitations  of... 
Jewelry  and  precious  stones,  not  else- 
where specified: 
Jewelry  of  all  kinds,  including 

coral,  cut  or  set 

Precious  stones  and  imitations  of, 
not  set — 
Compositions  of  glass   and 

paste 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds, 
except  rough  or  uncut  dia- 
monds  

Lead,  and  manufactures  of — 
Molten  and  old  refuse  lead,  run  in- 
to blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap 
lead,  fit  only  to  be  manufactured. 

Ore  and  dross, 

Pigs  and  bars 

Sheets,  pipes,  and  shot 

Manu&ctures  not  especially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bend  or  belting,  and  Spanish  or 

other  sole 

Calf-skins,  tanned  or  tJanned  and 

dressed 

Skins  for  morocco — 

Finished 

Tanned,  but  unfinished 

Upper  leather  of  all  other  kinds, 
dressed  and  skins  dressed  and 
finished,  of  all  kinds,  not  es- 
pecially enumerated  gr  pro- 
vided for 

All  leather  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Gloves,  kid  or  leather,  wholly  or 

partially  manufactured 

All  manufactures  and  articles  of 
leather,  or  of  which  leather 
shall  be  a  component  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Lime — 

Borate  of. 

Liquors,  spirituous   and   malt,  and 
wines : 
Malt  liquors,  viz.,  ale,  beer  and  por- 
ter— 
In  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone, 
or  earthenware 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

10  p6r  cent. 
10  p3r  cent, 


2c.  per  pound.. 
1  Jc.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound.. 
3c,  per  pound- 

45  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent 


20  per  cent, 
15  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 


30  per  cent , 

10  per  cent 

3c.  per  pound. 


35c.  per  gallon. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 
10  psr  cent. 


IJc.  per  pound. 
|c.  per  pound. 
1  Jc.  per  pound. 
2jc.  per  pound. 

40  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
Free. 


35c.  per  gallon. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DIJTIABLrE. 

Liquors,  spirituous   and  malt,  and 
wines — Continued. 
Malt  liquors,  viz,  ale,  beer  and  por- 
ter— Continued . 
Not  in  bottles  or  jags  of  glass, 

stone,  nr  eathenware 

Spirits,  distilled — 
Alcobol,  containing  94  per  cent. 

anhydrous  alcohol 

Alcoholic  compounds,  not  speci- 
ally enumerated  or  provided 
for 

Brandy 

Comijounds  or  preparations  of 
which  distilled  spirits  are  a 
component  part  of  chief  value, 
not  specially   enumerated    or 

provided  for 

Containing  50  per  cent,  anhy- 
drous alcohol 

Cordials,  liqueurs,  arrack,  ab- 
sinthe, kirschwasser,  ratafia, 
and  other  similar  spirituous 
beverages  or  bitters  containing 
spirits,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Other,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for,manufdctared 
or  distilled — 

From  grain 

From  other  materials 

Wines,  containing  not  more  than 

24  per  cent,  of  alcobol —   ' 
Champagne,  and  all  other  spark- 
ling^ in  bottles — 
Contaming  each  J  pint  or  less.. 
Containing  each  more  than  J 
pint  and  not  more  than  1 

pint 

Containing  each  more  than  1 

pint  and  less  than  1  quart 

Quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart 

per  bottle 

Still  wines — 

In  casks 

In  bottles — 
Containing  each  not  more  than 
1  quart  and  more  than  1  pint 
Containing  each  not  more  than 

1  pint 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20c.  per  gallon.. 


1  per  proof  gal, 


$2  per  proof  gal, 
and  25  per  cent, 
$2  per  proof  gal.. 


$2  per  proof  gal.. 
.$1  pe^  gallon.... 


$2  per  proof  gal.. 


$2  per  proof  gal.. 
$2  per  proof  gal. 


II  .75  per  dozen. 

$3.50  per  dozen. 

$7  per  dozen 

$2.25  per  gallon. 
50c.  per  gallon .. 


$1.60  per  dozen, 
80c.  per  dozen... 


20c.  per   gallon. 
Repealed. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
and  25  per  cent. 
$2  per  proof  gal. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
Repealed. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
$2  per  proof  gal. 


$1.75  per  dozen. 

$3.50  per  dozen. 
$7  per  dozen. 
$2.25  per  gallon. 
50c.  per  gallon. 

$1.60  per  dozen. 
80e.  per  dozen. 


Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


DITTIABL,E. 

liquors,   spirituous  and   malt,  and 
wines—  Continued. 
In  bottles — Continued. 

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart 

or  1  pint  per  bottle 

Vermuth — 

In  casks -. 

In  bottles — 

Containing  each  not  more  than 

1  quart  and  more  than  1  pint., 

Containing  each  not  more  than 

1  pint 

Quantity  in  exceas  of  1  quart 

or  1  pint  per  bottle 

Malt,  barley 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures' 
of: 
Marble — 
In  blocks,  rough,  or  squared,  of 

all  kinds... 

Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed, 
or  otherwise,  including  marble 

slabs  and  paving  tiles 

All  manufactures  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Stone — 
Slate— 

Boofing  slate 

SUites,  slate-pencils,  slate  chim- 
ney-pieces, mantels,  slabs  for 
tables,  and  all  other  manu&ct- 

ures  of  slate 

Stones,  freestone,  granite,  sand- 
stone, and  all  building  or  or- 
namental stone,  except  mar- 
ble, not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for — 

Hewn,  dressed,  or  polished 

Unmanufactured  or  undressed.. 
Buhr-stone,   manufactured  or 

bound  up  into  millstones 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished  

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  de- 
scriptions  

Matting  and  mats  'for  floors,  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  substances 

Metals,  metal  compositions,and  man- 
ufactures of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied— 
Argentine,     albata,     or    German 
silver,  unmanufactured 


5e.  per  pint 

50c.  per  gallon.. 

$1.60  per  dozen 

80c.  per  dozen. 

5c.  per  pint , 

20c.  per  bush.. 

65c.  per  cu.  ft.... 

$1.10percu.  ft.. 
50  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 

$1  per  ton 

20  per  cent 

$1.75  per  ton..... 

35  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


5c.  per  pint. 
50c.  per  gallon. 

$1.60  per  dozen' 

80c.  per  dozen. 

5c.  per  pint. 
20c.  per  bush. 


40c.  per  cu.  ft. 

85c.  per  cu.  ft. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
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Preieni  law  and  MUh  bill  compared — Continued. 


Article. 


35  per  cent . 
15  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 

45  per  cent.. 


40  per  cent , 

20  per  cent , 

15c.  per  pound. 
45  per  cent , 


30  per  cent 

12c.  per  gross., 


45  per  cent., 
30  per  cent... 


35  per  cent. , 


DUTIABIiE. 

Metals,  &c. — Continued. 

Britannia  ware 

Bronze  powder 

Bronze  or  Dutch  metal,  in  leaf... 

Bronze  metal,  manufactures  of,  not 
elsewhere  specified 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Metals,  unwrought,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for.... 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any 
kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  ele- 
ment of  chief  *alue 

Nickel  in  ore  or  matte .. 

Nickel,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  fol'.. 

Pen-holder  tips  and  pen-holders,  or 
parts  thereof. 

Pens,  metallic 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for.. 

Pins,  solid  head  or  other 

Plated  and  gilt  articles,  and  wares 
of  all  kinds 

Platinum,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for.. 

Quicksilver 

Stereotype  plates 

Type  metal. .> 

Type,  new 

Manufactures  of  all  other  metals, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Mineral   substances,  not   elsewhere 
specified  : 

Asbestos,  manufactured 

Minerals,non-dutiable,  advanced  in 
value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  jjrocess  of 
manufacture,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified  :* 

*Ihe  original  Mills  bill  contained  the  following : 

All  preparations  known  as  essential  oils,  distilled  oils,  rendered  oils,- 
alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  combinaiions  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
chemical  compounds  and  salts  by  whatever  name  kaown,  and  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act.    Free  list. 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


45  per  cent.., 
10  per  cent. 

25  per  cent., 
20  per  cent., 

26  per  cent... 


45  per  cent., 


25  per  cent.. 


10  per  cent.. 


20  per  cent.., 
25  per  cent.. 


35  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
Free. 


10c.  per  pound. 
40  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

40  percent. 
30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
Free. 

15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


Free. 

Free. 

25  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

•Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified — Con- 
tinued. 
Animal — 

Neat's  foot 

Seal 

Whale  and  fish,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

All  other  animal  oils  and  com- 
binations of. 

Mineral — 
Naphtha,  benzine,  benzole,  dead 
oil,  and   similar   products   of 

coal-tar 

Petroleum,  crude 

■Vegetable — 

Fixed  or  expressed — 

Castor 

■Cotton-seed 

Croton 

Flaxseed  or  linseed 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed 

Olive 

,  Salad,  other  than  olive 

AH  other  fixed  or  expressed 

oils,  and  combinations  of 

"Volatile  or  essential — 

Bay  leaves,  or  bay-rum  essence 

or  oil 

Cognac  or  cenanthic  ether 

Fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences 

Fusel  oil  or  amy  lie  alcohol 

Eum  oil,  or  essence  of. 

All  other  essential  oils,  and  com- 
binations of 

3'ain(s  and  colors :  * 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytas — 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Black- 
Bone-black,     ivory- black,    and 

bone  char 

Frankfort 

Lampblack 

Barytes,  artificial  sulphate  of,  or 

blanc-flxe,  or  satin  white 

Blue- 
Berlin,  Chinese,  fig,  and  wash 

Prussian 

Ultramarine 


25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
3c.  per  pound. 

*  A  number  of  these  articles  are  herein  classified  by  name,  although 
^hey  come  under  the  basket  clause  for  paints  and  colors. 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.,, 


25  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent. . 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


80c  per  gallon.. 
25c  per  gallon.. 
50c  per  pound., 
25c  per  gallon.. 
10c  per  gallon., 

25  per  centj. 

25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


$2.50  p.  pound., 
J4  per  ounce. 
$2.50  p.  pound., 

10  per  cent 

50c.  per  ounce.. 


25  per  cent.. 


}c.  per  po^nd.. 
10  per  cent 


25  per  cent. . 
20  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 

25  per  cent,. 

20  per  cent.. 

25  per  cent 

5c.  per  pound. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


40c.  per  gallon 
Free. 


Free 

15c  per  gallon 
Free. 

Free 

Free 


25  per  cent. 


$2.50  per  pound. 
$4  per  ounce. 
$2.50iper  pound. 
10  per  cent. 
50c.  per  ounce. 

25  per  ceiA. 


ic.  per  pound. 
Free. 


Present  law  and  MiUs  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DTJTIABL.E. 

Faints  and  colors — Continued. 
Brown — 
Spanish,  Indian  red,  and  colco- 

thar,  or  oxide  of  iron 

Vandyke,  Cassel  earth,  or  Cassel 

brown , 

Crayons  of  all  kinds 

Lead — 

Litharge 

Orange  mineral 

Red 

White,  dry  or  in  pulp  and  ground 

or  mixed  in  oil 1 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths — 

Dry , 

Ground  in  oil 

Oil  and  moist  colors  in  collapsible 

tubes 

Red- 
Venetian i 

Vermilion,  quicksilver 

Sienna  and  sienna  eg.rth8 — 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 

Smalts  aad  frostings 

Timber  and  umber  earths — 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 

Water  colors,  in  cakes  or  in  moist 

pans 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry 

Ground  in  oil  or  putty 

Zinc,  oxide  of — 

Diy 

Ground  in  oil 

All  other  colors  and  paints,  includ- 
ing lakes,  whether  dry  or  mixed, 
or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Palm-leaf,  baskets  and  all  other  arti- 
cles composed  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Paper  and  manufactures  of: 
Paper — 
Antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  ele- 
phant, foolscap,  imperial,  let- 
ter, note,  _  and  all  other  paper 
not   specially  enumerated    or 

provided  for 

Hangings,  and  paper  for  screens 

or  fire-boards 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

3c.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound.  . 

3c.  per  pound. 

ic.  per  pound., 
lie  per  pound. 

25  per  cent 

25  percent 

25  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound., 
l^c.  per  pound. 
25  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound .. 
IJc.  per  pound. 

25  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  pound.. 

lie.  per  pound. 
,  Ifc.  per  pound.. 


25  ner  cent.. 
30  per  cent.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20  per  cent.. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

IJc.  per  pounds 
l|c.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound.. 

2c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

IJc.  per  pound.. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Free. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 

IJc.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 
^",.  per  pound. 
!.  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. . 
25  per  cent. , 


Ic.  per  pound. 
IJc.  per  pound.. 

20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DrTIABLE. 

Paper   and   manufactures   of— Con- 
tinued. 
Paper — Continued. 

Printing  paper  unsized,  used  for 
books  and  newspapers  exclu- 
sively  

Sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for 
printing  paper 

Sheathing .' 

Manufactures  of— 

i^la'nk  books,  bound  or  unbound, 
and  blank  books  for  press-copy 
ing  

Boxes 

Cards,  playing. 

Envelopes 

Papier-mache,  manufactures,  arti- 
cles, and  wares  of 

Other  manufactures  of  paper,  or 
of  which  paper  is  a  component 
material,  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for.,..: 

Paper  pulp,  dried,  for  paper  mak- 
ers' use 

Paris  green 

Pencils : 

Pencil-leads  not  in  wood 

Wood,  filled  with  lead  or  other 
material,  and  pencils  of  lead  ... 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Philosophical  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments  • 

Plaster  of  paris,  ground  or  calcined  .... 
Polishing  powders  of  every  descrip- 
tion  

Powders,  finishing 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products : 
Meat  products — 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork 

Lard 

Meat,  extract  of. 

Meats,  game  and  poultry,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  dressed  or 
undressed,  but  not  otherwise 

prepared 

Meats,  prepared,  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  

Pork 

Tallow 


15  per  cent... 

20  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 


20  per  cent. .. 
35  percent... 
100  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent... 


30  percent 

15  percent 

10  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

50c.   per   gross 
and  30  per  ct... 

35  per  cent 

20  percent 

20  per  cent 

20  percent 


2c.  per  pound., 
Ic.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound., 
20c  per  cent.... 


10  per  cent., 


25  percent 

Ic.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  pound., 


12  per  cent. 

15  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 
12J  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

50c.    per    grossi 
and  30  per  ct. 

25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
Free. 


2c.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 


Pree. 


25  per  cent. 

Free. 

Free. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — ^Continued. 


Articles. 


Provisions^  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products — Uontinued. 
Dairy  products — 
Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor... 

Cheese 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed... 

Milk,  fresh 

Eggs,  yolk  of 

Putty,  or  whiting  and  Paris  white, 

ground  in  oil 

Rags,  not  specially  enumerated    or 

provided  for 

Repairs  on  vessels 

Rice,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Cleaned 

TJucleaned 

Paddy. 

Granulated,  or  rice  m.eal 

Saddlery,  coach  and  harness  hard- 
ware, silver-plated,  brass-plated,  or 
covered,  common,  tinned,  bur- 
nished, or  japanned,  and  coach  and 
harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Salt: 

In  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other 

packages.... 

In  bulk 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  me- 
dicinal, not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for ,. 

Castor  beans  or  seeds 

Garden  seeds,  except  of  the  sugar 

beet 

Hemp  seed 

Linseed  or  flax 

Rape  seed  and  other  oil  seed  of 

like  character 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 
Silk,  not  raw — 

Floss,  in  the  gum 

Partially  manufactured  from  co- 
coons, or  from  waste  silk,  and 
not  further  advanced  or  manu- 
factured than  carded  or  combed 

silk 

Sewing  silk 

Spun  silk,  silk  threads  or  yaras, 
of  every  description,  purified 

or  dyed 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


4c.  per  pound ., 
4c.  per  pound., 
20  per  cent...,., 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound.. 

10  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

2Jc.  per  pound. 
ijc.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent 


35  percent.. 


12e.  per  100  lbs. 
8c.  per  lOO  lbs.. 


20  per  cent 

50c.  per  bushel. 


20  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound.. 
20c.  per  bushel. 

ic.  per  pound.. 
30  p3r  cent 


60c.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent 


30  per  cent., 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


4c.  per  pound. 
4c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 
Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

Free. 

50  per  cent. 

2c,  per  pound. 
lie.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 
15  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

25c.  per  bushel. 

Free. 
Free. 
20c.  per  bushel. 

Free. 
30per  cent. 


50c.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Milh  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIii:. 

Silks,  manufactures  of— Continued. 
Silks,  not  raw — Continued. 

Thrown  silk,  in  gum,  not  more 
advanced  than  singles,  (rams, 

or  organzine 

Twist 

Oooda  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enum- 
erated or  provided  for — 

Braids,  fringes,  and  galloons 

Buttons  and  ornaments 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Handkerchiefe 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hosiery 

Laces 

Pongees 

Eeady-made  clothing 

Ribbons 

Shawls 

Velvets 

All  other,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  providedfor : 

Soap: 

Castile 

Fancy,  perfumed.  And  all  descrip- 
tions of  toilet 

Hard  and  soft,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Spices,  ground : 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in 

bottles  or  otherwise.... 

All  other,  ground  or  powdered,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Sponges 

Starch :  « 

Corn  or  potato 

Rice  and  all  other 

Straw,  baskets  and  all  other  articles 
composed]    of,    not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Strings  of  cat-gat  or  any  other  like 
material,  other  than  strings  for 

musical  instruments 

Sugar,    molasses,    sugar-candy,    and 
confectionery : 
MolaaHe9,te&tini!  by  the  polariscope : 

Not  above  56  degrees ' 

Above  56  degrees 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. . 


50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  percent 

50  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15c.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent 

10c.  per  pound. 

5c.  per  pound.. 
20  per  cent 


2c.  per  pound.., 
2Jc.  per  pound. 


30  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent. . 


Rates  of  doty  by' 
Mills  bill. 


4c.  per  gallon.. 
8c.  per  gallon... 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent, 

20  per  cent. 

15c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

6e.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound. 

30  per  cent. 

Free. 


2.75c.  per  gallon. 
6c.  per  gallon. 


Prtsent  law  and  MiUs  hill  compareci— Continued. 


Articles. 

Present  rates 
of  duty. 

Kates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 

DVriABl,E. 

Sugar,   molasses,    eugar-candy,  and 
confectionery — Continued. 
Sugar,  Dutch  standard  in  color— 
:  ^ot  above  No.  13,  tank  bottoms, 
sirups  of  cane- juice,  or  beet- 
juice,  melada,  concentrated  me- 
lada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  testing  by  the  polaris- 
cope— 
Not  above  75  degrees 

1.40c.  per  lb.  ... 

1.44c.  per  lb 

1.48c.  perlb 

1.52c.  perlb 

1.56c.  per  lb 

160c.  perlb 

1.64c.  perlb 

1.68c.  perlb 

1.72c.  perlb 

1.76c.  per  lb 

1.80c.  per  lb 

1.84c.  per  lb 

1 88c.  per  lb 

1.92c.  perlb 

1.96e.perlb 

2.00c.  per  lb 

2.04c.  per  lb 

2.08c.  per  lb 

2.12c.  per  lb...... 

2.16c.  perlb 

2.20c.  per  lb 

2.24c.  per  lb 

2.28c.  per  lb 

2.32c.  per  lb 

2.46c.  per  lb 

2.40c.  per  lb 

2f  c.  per  pound ., 
3c.  per  pound  „. 
3Jc.  per  pouna.. 

5c.  per  pound... 
50  per  cent 

10c.  per  pound.. 

1.15c.  per  lb. 
1.182c.  per  lb. 
1.214c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  76  degrees 

Not  above  77  degrees 

Not  above  78  degrees 

1.246c.  per  lb. 
1.278c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  79  decrees 

Not  above  80  degrees 

1,310c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  81  degrees 

1.342c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  82degree8 

1.374c.  per  Ib;^ 

Not  above  83  degrees 

1.406c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  84  degrees 

1.43Pe.  per  lb. 

Not  above  85  degrees 

1 470e.  per  lb. 

Not  above  86  degrees 

1.502c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  87  degrees 

1 534c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  88  degrees 

1.566c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  89  degrees 

1.598c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  90  degrees 

1.630c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  91  degrees 

1.662c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  92  degrees 

1.694c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  93  degrees 

1.7260.  per  lb. 

Not  above  94  degrees 

1.758c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  95  degrees 

1.790c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  96  degrees 

1.822c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  97  degrees 

1.854c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  98  degrees 

1  8S6c.  per  lb. 

Not  above  99  degrees 

1.918c.  per  lb. 

N  ot  above  1 00  degrees 

1.950c.  per  lb. 

Above  No.l3,and  not  above  No.  16 
Above  No.l6,and  not  above  No.  20 
Above  No.  20 

2.20c.  per  lb. 
2.40c.  per  lb. 
2.80c.  per  lb. 

Sugar-candy  and  con/ectionery— 
Sugar-candy,  not  colored , 

40  per  cent. 

Cofectionery  valued  above  30 
cents  per  pound,  or  when  sold 
by  the  box,  package,  or  other- 
wise than  by  the  pound 

40  per  cent. 

Confectionery,  all  other,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated,  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  sugar,  and  sugars 
after  being  r°flned,  when  tinct- 
ured, colored  or  in  any  way  adul- 
terated, valued  at  30  cents  per 
pound  or  less 

40  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared— Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


DVTIABI.E. 

Tar  and  pitch : 

r   Pitch  of  coal  tar 

Tar  of  coal,  crude ..'.... 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood 

Teeth,  manufactured 

Tin,  manufactures  of: 

Cansor  packages,  made  of  tin  or 
other  materials,  containing  fish' 
admitted  free  of  duty,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  quart  in  contents 

Foil 

All  manufactures  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Leaf  tobacco,  of  which  85  per 
cent,  is  of  the  requisite  size  and 
of  the  necessary  fineness  of  tex- 
ture to  be  suitable  for  wrappers, 
and  of  which  more  than  100 
leaves  are  reqiiired  to  weigh  a 
pound — 

Not  stemmed ■  ■ 

Stemmed 

.  ,     Leaf,  all  other  unmanufactured  and 

not  stemmed 

Leaf,  all  other,  stemmed 

Stems : 

Unmanufactured,,    not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Manufactured —  • 

Cigars  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds. . . . 

Cigarettes  and  paper  cigars,  in- 
cluding wrappers 

Snuff  and  snuff  flour,  manufact- 
ured of  tobacco,  ground,  dry,  or 
damp,  and  pickled,  scented  or 
otherwise,  of  all  descriptions.... 

All  other :. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  shades  and  parts 

of: 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  shades — 

Covered  with  silk  or  alpaca 

All  other  umbrellas .' 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and 
stretchers,  frames,  tips,  runners, 
handles,  or  other  parts  thereof, 
when  made  in  whole  or  chief  part 
of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal 


20  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 

do 

20  per  cent.. 


IJc.  each 

45  per  cent.. 

45  per  cent.. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
20  per  cent. 


IJc.  each. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


75c.  per  pound.. 
$1  per  pound.... 

35c.  per  pound.. 
40c.  per  pound.. 
15c.  per  pound.. 

30  per  cent., 


$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 

$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 


50c.  per  pound, 
40c.  per  pound.. 
20c.  per  gallon. 


50  per  cent.. 
40  per  cent.. 


40  per  cent. 


75c.  per  pound. 
$1  per  pound. 

35c.  per  pound. 
40c.  per  pound. 
15c.  per  pound. 

30  per  cent. 

$2,50  per  pound, 
and  25  per  cent. 

$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 


50c.  per  pound. 
40c.  per  pound. 
Free.    ■ 


50  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DVTIAB1.E:. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  shades  and  parts 
of — Continued. 
Frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas, 
parasols,  and  sunshades,  finished 
or  unfinished,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Varnishes : 
Spirit  varnishes .'... 


All  other 

Vegetables : 

Beans  and  pease,  not  for  seed 

Pease,  split 

Potatoes 

Pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Other,  in  their  natural  state  or  in 

salt  or  brine , 

Prepared  or  preserved,  of  all  kinds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for* 

Vinegar 

Waste,  all  not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of,  not  else- 
where specified : 

Bees-wax 

Sealing-wax 

Whalebone,  articles  composed  of,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Basswood    and    other    fiber,    not 

otherwise  provided  for 

Brush,  for  crib  work 

Unmanufactured,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Timber — 
Used  for  spars  and  in  building 

wharves 

Hewn  and  sawed 

Square  or  sided,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Lumber — 
Boards,      planks,      deals,     and 
other  sawed  lumber,  of  hem- 
lock, whitewood,  sycamore,  and 
basswood — 
Not  planed  or  finished 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


30  per  cent.. 


$1.32  per  gallon 
and  40  per 
cent. 

40  per  cent 

10  per  cent...... 

20  per  cent 

15c.  per  bushel.. 


35  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. , 


30  per  cent 

7 Jc.  per  gallon... 

10  per  cent 


20  per  cent... 
20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent.. 


10  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent.. 


20  per  cent. 
do 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Ic.  per  cubic  foot 


$1.00  per  M  feet 


$1.32  per  gallon 
and  40  per 
cent. 

40  per  cent. 

Free. 
Free. 
15c.  per  bushel.. 


35  per  cent. 
Free. 


30  per  cent. 
7Jc.  per  gallon.. 

Free. 

F^e. 

20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
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*0r  free  by  Mills  bill  if  in  "  salt  or  brine.' 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continue'd. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLiE. 

Wood   and    manufactures   of — Con- 
tinued. 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side 

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides... 

Planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued 

and  grooved 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber, 

not  elsewhere  specified — 

Not  planed  or  finished 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side.. 
Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides.. 
Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued 

and  grooved 

Planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued 

and  grooved 

Clapboards — 

Pine 

Spruce .'. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last, 
wagon,  oar,  gun,and  heading- 
blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or 
sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed 
only 

Laths 

Pickets  and  palings 

Shingles 

Shooks,  sugar-box,  and  packing- 
boxes  and  packing-box  shooks 

Staves  of  all  kinds 

Manufactures,  all  other — 

Casks  and  barrels,  empty 

Cabinet-ware  and  house  furni- 
ture, in  piece  or  rough,  and  not 
finished ..,-. 

Cabinet-ware  and  house  furni- 
ture, finished 

Cedar-wood,  granadilla,  ebony, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  sat- 
inwood,  manufactures  of 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  bas- 
ket-makers' use 

Osier  and  willow  baskets,  and  all 
other  articles  composed  of,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Rattans  and  reeds,  manufactured, 
but  not  made  up  into  completed 
articles 

All  other  manufactures  of  wood, 
or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief 
component  part,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill.  :  J 


$1.50  per  M  feA 
$2.00  per  M  feet 

$2  50  per  M  feet 

$2.00  per  M  feet 
$2.50  per  M  feet 
$3.00  per  M  feet 

$3.00  per  M  feet 

$3.50  per  M  feet 

$2  00  per  M... 
$1.50  per  M... 


20  per  cent. . 
15c.  per  M ... 
20  per  cent. . 
35c.  per  M  ... 

30  per  cent., 
10  per  cent. . 

30  per  cent. . 


30  per  cent. . 
35  per  cent. . 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. . 
10  per  cent. . 

35  per  cent. . 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


Ff  ee. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent.. 

30  per  cent.. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


30  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  cowpared— Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiX:. 

Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and 
other  like  animals,  and  manufac- 
tures of:  » 
Unmanufactured — 
Class  1,  clothing  wools:  That 
is  to  say,  merino,  mestina, 
metz  or  metis  wools,  other 
wools  of  merino  blood,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  Down 
'     clothing  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  character  with  any 
of  the  preceding,  including 
such  as  have  been  hereto- 
fore usually  imported  into 
the   United    States   from 
Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Cape    of 
Good  Hope,  Russia,  Kreat 
Britain,  Canada,  and  else- 
where, and  also  including 
all  wools  not  hereinafter 
described  or  designated  in 
classes  2  and  3 — 
Value  30  cents  or  less  per 

pound 

,   Value  over  30  cents  per  pound 
Washed  wool — 
Value  (before  washing)  30 

cents  or  less  per  pound 

•    Value  (before  washing)  over 

30  cents  per  pound 

Scoured  wool — 
Value   (before  scouring)  30 

cents  or  less  per  pound 

Value  i(before  scouring)  over 

30  cents  per  pound 

•Class  2,  combing    wools :    That 
is  to  say,  Leicester,Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing 
wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools  of 
English  blood,  and   usually 
,         known  by  the  terms  herein 
used,  and  also  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals— 
Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound. 
Value  over  30  cents  per  pound.. 
iScoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  30 
cents  or  less  per  pound 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


10c.  per  pound.. 
12c.perpoupd.. 


20c.  per  pound. 
24c.  per  pound. 

30c.  per  pound. 
36o.  per  pound. 


10c.  per  pound. 
12c.  per  pound. 


30c.  per  pound. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Articles. 


©UTIABJiE. 

Wools,  &c.— Continued. 

Class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other 
similar  wools :  Such  as  Don - 
skoi,  native  South  American 
Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native 
Smyrna,  and  including  all 
such  wools  of  like  character 
as  have  been  heretofore 
usually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Turkey, 
Greece,  E^ypt,  Syria,  and 
elsewhere — 

"Value  12  cents  or  less  psr  pound. 

Value  over  12  cents  per  pound.. 

Scoured  wool — 

Value   (before  scouring)  12 

cents  or  less  per  pound 

Valufl  (before  scouring)  over 
12  cents  per  piund 

Wool  on  the  skin  the  same 

rates  as  other  wools 

Manufactures — 
Balmorals — 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  ab  ive  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

IB  ilts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper 

or  printing  machines 

IBlajikets — 

Valued   at  not  exceeding   30 
cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  6q  and  not  ex- 
ceeding SOcents  per  pound... 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 
pound 


Present  ratsa 
of  duty. 


Rat"S  of  duty  by 
IVIills  bill. 


Buating . 


■Carpets    and    carpsting    of    all 

kinds — 
.  Aubusson,     Axminster,     and 
Chenile  carpets,  and  carpets 
woven  whole  for  rooms 


2Jc.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound.. 


7Jc.  per  pound. 
15c.  per  pound. 


12c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
18c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
24(!.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
35c.  per  pound 

and  40  p  ^r  ct. 
20c.  per  pound 

and  30  per  ct. 

10c.  psr  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
12 1;.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
18c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
24c.  pRr  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
35c.  psr  pound 

and  40p8rct. 
IOj.  per  sq  yd. 

and  35perct. 


45c.  per  sq  y  1. 
and  30  per  ct. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  p3r  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  psr  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


40  p3r  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Article. 

Present  rates 

Rates  of  duty  by 

of  duty. 

Mills  bill. 

»rTIABI>E. 

Wools,  &c. — Continued. 

Carpt tings,  &c.— Continued. 

Brussels  carptts 

30c.  per  eq.  yd. 
and  30 p' ret. 

40  per  cent. 

Druggets  and  bockings,  printed , 

colored  or  otlitrwise 

15c.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct. 

40  per  cent. 

\J\^A.\J^  \^VL     \JX      \J  I^A-^\.  J.    TT  ^tJ\J  >«■*•  ■»*■*•#« 

Mats,  screens,    hasfocks,   and 

40  per  cent. 

rugs,  not  exclusively  of  vege- 

table material 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 

Of   wool,   flax,  or    cotton,  or 

parts  of  eitb  er,  or  other  ma- 

terial, not  specially  enumer- 

ated or  provided  for 

40  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  vel- 

vet caipeta,  printedi  on  the 

warp  or  otherwise 

25c.  per  eq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct. 

40  per  cent. 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay 

velvet  carnets 

45c.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct. 

40  per  cent. 

V  v^A  T  ^/ V    vs^p'  It                   •••••••-   ■  ■■■■*«   **■«•• 

Tapestry  Biuesels,  printed  on 

wftiT)  or  otherwise 

20c.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct. 

40  per  cent» 

ff  CwJ     1^     X/X      \J  VXJ.  VX    TT  X*JV  •«••••■•■    ■•««*•■ 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and 

worsted-chain  Venetian  car- 

nets 

12c.  per  Rq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct. 

r'^'~ 

40  per  cent.. 

Yarn,  Venetian,  and  two-ply 

ingrain  carpets 

8c.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  SOperct. 

40  per  cent.. 

Clothing,      ready-made,     and 

wearing    apparel    (except 

knit  goodp),  not  specially 

enumerated    or    provided 

for,  composed  wholly  or  in 

lart  of  wool,  worsted,  the 

lair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or 

other  (like)  animals,  made 

up  or  manufactured  wholly 

* 

or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 

seamstress,   or   manufact- 

urer— 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,. tal- 

mas, ulsters,  or  other  out- 

side garments  for  ladies' 

and  childrens'  apparel,  and 

goods  of   similar  descrip- 

tion, or  used  for  like  pur- 

poses  

45c.  per  pound 
and  40.  per  ct. 

45  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compored— Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


DUTIABLE. 

Wools,  &c. — Continued. 
Clothing,  &c. — Continued. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  every 
description  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided 
for,  and  balmoral  skirts 
and  skirting,  and  goods  of 
similar  description  or  used 

for  like  purposes 

Cloths,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound i.. 

Dress  goods,  women's  and 
children's,  coat  -  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of 
like  description — 

Composed  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat  or  other  ani- 
mals— 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  20 
cents  per  F  quare  yard 

Valued  at  above  20  cents  per 
square  yard 

Composed  wholly  of  wooj, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  al- 
paca,goat,or  other  animals, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  them, 
and  all  such  goods  of  like 
description,  with  selvedges 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
other  materials,  or  with 
threads  of  other  materials 
introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  classifica- 
tion— 

Weighing  4  ounces  or  less 
per  scjuare  yard 

All  weighing  over  4  ounces 

per  square  yard 

Flannels — 

Talued  at  not  exceeding  30 
cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding  40  cents  per 
pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding  60  cents  per 
pound 


40c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  per  ct. 


5c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  35  per  ct- 
7c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  40  perct. 


9c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  40  per  ct. 
35c.  per  pound 

and  40  per  ct. 

10c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

12c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

18c.  per  pound 
imd  35  per  ct. 


45  per  cent. 

40  per  cent> 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


»IJTIABI>E. 

Wools,  &c. — CoLtinued. 
Flannplg— Continued. 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 


Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Hat  a  of  wool- 
Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding    40   cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding    60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60,  and  not 
exceeding    80    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made 
on  knitting  frames — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding    40   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding    60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding   80    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste, 

and  flocks,  woolen 

Shawls,  woolen — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  worsted  the  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  goat,  or  other  ani- 
mals  

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders, 
braces,  beltings,  bindings, 
braids,  galloons,  fringes, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tas- 
sels, dress  trimmings,  head- 
nets,  buttons  or  barrel-but- 
tons, or  buttons  of  other 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


24c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

?c.  per  pound     40  per  cent, 
and  35  p.  cent. 

24c.  per  pound     40  per  cent. 

and  35  p.  cent. 
35c.  per  pound     40  per  cent. 

and  40  p.  cent. 


12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

18c. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


10c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent 

I2c.  per  pound 
and  35  p  cent. 

18c.  per  pound 
and  35  p  cent. 

24c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p  cent. 

10c.  per  pound 

35c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


40c.  pr  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  percent. 
40  percent. 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 


40  per  cent. 
4o  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Continued. 


Aiticles. 


DrTIABIiE. 

Wools,  &c.— Cojitinued. 

Webbings,  goring?,  &c. — Con- 
tinued, 
forms  for  taesela  or  orna- 
ments, wrought  by  hand  or 
braided  by  machinery,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  or  of  which  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  or  other  animals 

is  a  component  material 

Yarns,  woolen  and  worsted — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding    40   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding    60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

All  manufactures  of  every  de- 
scription not  specially  enu- 
merated   or    provided  for, 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of— 
Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  or  other  animals  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  composed 
in  part  of  wool)— 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

-cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding   40  cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding    60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued,  at  above  60  and  not 
'  exceeding   80   cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 
pound 


Present  rates 
of  dutv. 


30c.  per  pound 
and  50  p.  cent. 

10c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p  cent. 

18c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

24c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


35c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


10c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent, 

18c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

24c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


Eates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  percent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  ceLt. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


Present  law  and  Milk  hill  compared — Continued. 


Article. 

Present  rates 
of  duty. 

Bates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 

DIITIABL.E. 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  tutenegue,  and  manu- 
factures of: 
Ores 

'20  per  cent 

IJc.  per  pound.. 
2|c.  per  pound.. 

IJc.  per  pound.. 

45  percent 

100  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

t 

20  per  cent. 
IJc.  per  pound. 

In  blocks  or  pigs 

In  sheets 

2o.  per  pound. 

Old  worn-out,  fit  only  to  be  reman- 
factured 

IJc.  per  pound. 

Manufactures  of,  not  specially  enu- 

40  per  cent. 
Repealed, 
10  per  cent. 

Sacks,  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  designed 
to  evade  duties  thereon  (section 
7,  act  of  March  3  1883) 

Articles  not  enumerated,   section 
2513,  Revised  Statutes- 
Unmanufactured  

Manufactured 

20  per  cent. 
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SIIflllilTUDi:  CI.AUSE. 


Present  liaw. 

Sbc.  2499.  There  shall  be  levied, 
•collected,  and  paid  on  each  and 
every  non-enumerated  article  which 
bears  a  similitude,  either  in  mate- 
rial, quality,  textue,  or  the  use  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  ar- 
ticle enumerated  in  this  title  as 
chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate 
of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged 
on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars before  mentioned;  and  if 
any  non-enumerated  article  equally 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated 
.articles  on  which  different  rates  are 
chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied, 
-collected,  and  paid  on  such  non- 
enumerated  article  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  high- 
est duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manu- 
factured from  two  or  more  materials 
the  duty  shall,  be  assessed  at  the 
highest  rates  at  which  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  may  be 
chargeable.  If  two  or  more  rates  of 
duty  should  be  applicable  to  any  im- 
ported article,  it  should  be  classified 
for  duty  under  the  highest  of  such 
rates :  Provided,  That  non-enumera- 
ted articles  similar  in  material  and 
•quality  and  texture,  and  the  use  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  to  arti- 
cles on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  no  dutiable  ma- 
iteriala  are  used,  shall  be  free. 


Proposed  by  Stills  Bill. 

Sec.  2499.  Each  and  every  im- 
ported article  not  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  any  schedule  in  this 
title,  which  is  similar,  either  in  ma- 
terial, quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  ar- 
ticle enumerated  in  this  title  as 
chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied 
on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  pair- 
ticulara  before  mentioned;  and  if 
any  non-enumerated  article  equally 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated 
articles  on  which  different  rates  of 
duty  are  chargeable,  there  vshall  be 
levisd  on  such  non-enumerated  ar- 
ticles the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is 
chargeable  on  the  article  which  it 
resembles  paying  the  highest  rate 
of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  manufactured 
from  two  or  more  materials,  the 
duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the. rate 
at  which  the  dutiable  component 
material  of  chief  value  may  be 
chargeable ;  and  the  words  "  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value," 
whenever  used  in  this  title,  shall  b« 
held  to  mean  that  dutiable  compo- 
nent material  which  shall  exceed  in 
value  any  other  singly  component 
material  found  in  the  article;  and  ' 
the  value  of  each  component  mate- 
rial shall  be  determined  by  the  as- 
certained value  of  such  material  in 
its  last  form  and  condition  before  it 
became  a  component  material  of 
such  article.  If  two  or  more  rates 
of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at 
the  highest  of  such  rates :  Provided, 
That  any  non-enumerated  article 
similar  in  material,  and  quality,and 
texture,  and  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  to  any  article  on  the  free 
list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
no  dutiable  materials  are  used,  shall 
be  free  of  duty. 
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(For  changes  iii  Mills  bill  see  end  of  Free  liist.) 
ADDED    TO    FREE-I.IST    BY    THE    MIH,S    BIIiL,. 


Articles. 


Existing  rate. 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Timber- 
Used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves.... 

Hewn  and  sawed  

Squared  or  sided  

Wood,  manufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for i.. 

Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lumber, 
of  hemlock,  white  wood,  sycamore,  and  bass- 
wood — 

Not  planed  or  finished 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  not  else- 
where specified — 

Not  planed  or  finished 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last,  wagon,  oar.  gun, 
and  heading-blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or 
sticks,  rough  hewn  or  sawed  only — 

Staves  of  all  kinds 

Pickets  and  palings 

Laths 

Shingles 

Clapboards — 

Pine 

Spruce 

Salt  in  bags,  etc .'. 

Salt  in  bulk 

Flax  straw 

Flax,  not  hackled  

Flax  tow 

Hemp  tow 

Hemp 

Manilla  and  substitutes 

Jute  butts 

Jute 


Sunn 

Sisal  graee 

Other  vegetable  substances 

Burlape,  not  exeeding  60  inches 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain — not  enumerated 

Jute  machinery — not  enumerated  in  present  tariti .. 
Tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers'  tin,  of  iron  oi 

steel 

Beeswax 

Glycerine,  crude,  brown  or  yellow 

Phosphorus 

Crysilic  wash  

Soap,  bard  and  soft 

HemlorV,  extract,  tanning,  etc 
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20  per  cent. 

Do. 
Ic.  per  cubic  foot- 

20  per  cent. 


$1  per  M  feet^ 
$2  per  M  feet. 


10  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. 
15c.  per  M. 
35c.  per  M. 

$2  per  M. 

$1.50  per  M. 

12o.  per  100  pounds- 

8c.  per  100  pounds. 

$5. 

$20. 

$20. 

$10. 

$25. 

$25. 

$5. 

20  per  cent. 

$15. 

$15. 

$15. 

30  per  cent. 


45  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
2  cents.     4  .■ 
10  cents. 
20  per  cent. 

Dn. 

Do. 


Added  to  Free  List  by  Mills  Bill — Continued. 


Articles. 


Existing  rate. 


Indigo,  extract 

Indigo,  carmined 

Iodine,  resublimed. , 

Oil,  Croton 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-geed  oil 

Petroleum  (included  in  oils) 

Alumina,  alum,  etc 

Mineral  waters,  imitation 

Baryta,  etc.,  unmanufactured. 

Borax,  crude 

Borax,  refined 

Boracic  acid,  commercial 

Boracic  acid,  pure 

Borate  of  lime 

-  Copper,  sulphate  of,  blue  vitriol 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  copperas 

Potash — 

Crude 

Carbonate  of,  or  fused 

Caustic 

Chlorate 

Nitrate  (crude) 

Sulphate 

Soda — 

Sulphate,  salt  or  niter  cake 

Sulphate,  Glauber's  salts 

Nitrate  of  Eoda,  not  enumerated 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls 

Wood-tar 

Coal-tar — 

Crude  .....;  =  , 

Products,  benzine,  etc ,..,. 

Not  colors  or  dyee 

Pitch  of , 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts,  and  decoc 

tions  of 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Earths — 

Ocher,  etc.,  dry 

Umber,  etc.,  dry 

Sienna,  dry 

Oils- 
Olive  oil  t 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Salad 

Neats-foot  oil 

Seal  oil 

Whale  oil 

Barks,  beans,  etc • 

Crude  minerals,  etc 

Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 

Glass  plates  or  disks  for  spectacles,  not  enumerated 
Opium,  crude 


10  per  cent. 

Do. 
40  cents  per  pound, 
50  cents  per  pound, 
lO'cents  per  gallon, 
10  per  cent. 
fs  cent.      ' 
30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

3  cents. 
5  cents. 

4  cents. 

5  cents. 
3  cents. 

Do. 
^  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 
3  tents. 
1  cent. 
20  per  cent,- 

Do. 
Do. 

110. 

10  per  cent. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 

10  per  cent. 
20  cents. 

J  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 

25  per  cent. 

25  cents  per  [gallon. 

25  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 

Do. 
i  1.50. 
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Add''.d  to  Free  List  hy  the  MUls  bill — Continued. 


Articles. 


I  Cotton  ties  or  hoops  for  bailing  or  other  purpoBes, 

etc 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  etc 

Ores,  copper 

-Ores,  copper,  regulus 

Copper,  old 

Antimony  as  regulus,  etc 

■Quicksilver 

Chromate  of  iron ... 

Metals,  unwrought 

Mineral  substances',  crude 

Brick,  other  than  fire-brick 

German  looking-glass  plates  of  blown  glass 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  briae 

Chicory 

Acorns  and  other  substitutes  for  coflfee 

"Cocoa,  manufactured 

Currants,  Zante  or  other 

Dates.'. V 

Figs  . 


Meats,  game,  and  poultry 

Milk,  fresh 

Egg  yelks 

Beans  and  peas 

Split  peas 

Bibles,  books,  and  pamphlets  other  than  English 

not  enumerated 

Bristles 

Bulbs  and  roots  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Feathers,  crude,  ostrich 

AH  others 

Finishing  powder , .., 

■Orease,  not  elsewhere  specified.. 

Grindstones 

'Curled  hair 

Human  hair,  raw 

Hempseed 

Eape  and  other  oil  seeds... 

Garden  seeds 

Osier,  or  willow  for  baskets... 

Broom  corn,  not  enumerated ..., 

Brush  wood , 

Rags. 


Eatans  and  reeds 

Stones,  free,  granite,  etc.,  rou^h 

■Gut  strings,  except  musical 

Tallow - 

Waste,  not  otherwise  provided  for.< 
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Existinu  rate. 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
2J  cents. 
3|  cents. 
3  cents. 
10  per  cent. 

Do. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

10  per  cent. 
2  cents. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  cent. 

Do. 

2  cents. 

10  per  cent. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
$1.75 

25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
i  cent. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

$1. 

25  per  cent. 

1  cent. 

10  per  cent. 


Added  to  Free  List  by  the  Mills  bill — Continued. 


,  Articles. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, and  manufactures  of: 
Unmanufactured — 
Class  1,  clothing  wools  :  That  is  to  say  merino, 
mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  other  wools  of 
merino  blood.  Immediate  or  remote  ;  Down 
•clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character, 
with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
and  also  incluHing  all  wools  not  hereinafter 
^described  or  designated  in  classes  2  and  3 — 

Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound 

Washed  wool — 
Value  (before  washing)  30  cents  or  less 

per  pound 

Value  (before  washing)  over  30  cents  per 

pound 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less 

per  pound 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  30  cents  per 

pound 

Class  2,  combing  wools :  That  is  to  say,  Leices- 
ter, Clotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing 
wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like 
combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and 
usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used, 
and  also  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 
like  animals — 

Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound 

Scoured  wool — 
Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less 

per  pound 

■Class  3,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools  : 
Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American, 
Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Symrna,  and 
including  all  such  wools  of  like  charac- 
ter as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Turkey, 
■Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere — 

Value  12  cents  or  less  per  pound 

Value  over  12  cents  per  pound 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  12  cents  or  less 

per  pound 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  12  cents  per 

pound 

Wools  on  the  skin,  not  enumerated 

Rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste 


Existing  rate. 


10  cents  per  pound. 
12  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 
24  cents  per  pound. 

30  cents  per  pound. 
36  cents  per  pound. 


liO  cents  per  pound. 
12  cents  per  pound. 


30  cents  per  pound. 


2 J  cents  per  pound. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


7J  cents  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  pound. 


FREE  lilST  riUDER  PKESEWT  L,AW. 


Agates,  unmanufactured. 
Alumiuum. 
Amber  beads. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 
Specially  imported  for  breeding 
purposes : 
Cattle. 
Hogs. 
Hores. 
Sheep. 
All  other. 
Teams  of  immigrants,  not  includ- 
ing harness,  tackle,  and  vehi- 
cles— 
Cattle. 
Horses. 
All  other. 
Birds. 

Fowls,  land  and  water. 
Leeches. 
Snails. 
Articles  specially  imported  (except 
books ) : 

For   the   use  of  the  United 
States,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
'  fled.  . 

Life-boats  and  life-saving  ap- 
paratus, specially  imported 
by  societies  incorporated  or 
established  to  encourage  the 
saving  of  human  life. 
Machinery  for  repair. 
Philosophical  and  scientific  ap- 
paratus,   instruments,    and 
preparations,  statuary,  casts 
of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings,  speci- 
ally imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  auy  society  or 
institution    incorporated    or 
established  for  religions,  phil- 
osophical, educational,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  purposes,  or 
encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  not  intended  for 
sale. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed- 
cane,  and  seeds,  imported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden. 
Regalia  and  gems,  statutes,   stat- 
uary, and  specimens  of  sculpture, 
specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  so(  iety  incor- 
porated or  established  lor  philo- 
iophical,    literary,    or   religious 
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purposes,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the 
use  or  by  order  of  any  college^ 
academy;   school,    seminary    of 
learning,  or  public  library  in  the 
United  States. 
Specimens  of  natural  history,  bo- 
tany, and  mineralogy,  imported 
for  cabinets,  or  as  objects  of  taste^ 
or  science,  and  not  for  sale. 
Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  arts,, 
science,  or  manufactures  ;  photo- 
graphs,   works    in    terra-cotta, 
Parian,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  and 
artistic  copies  of  antiquities,  in 
metal  or  other  material,  imported 
in  good  faith  for  permanent  ex- 
hibition at  a  fixed  place  by  any 
society  or  institution  established 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
or  science,  and  not  intended  for 
sale,  nor  for  any  other  purpose 
than  is  hereinbefore  expressed  j. 
and  all  like'  articles  imported  in 
good  faith  by  any  society  or  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  public  monument,  and  not 
for  sale. 
Supplies  for  war  vessels  of  other 
nations,   section   2982,   Revised 
Statutes.  - 
Articles  for  the  use  of  foreign  min- 
isters to  the  United  States. 
Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States^ 
returned : 
Barrels  of  American  manufac- 
ture,  exported   filled   with 
domestic  petroleum  and  re- 
turned empty. 
Casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags 
and  other  vessels  of  Ameri- 
1  can    manufacture    exported 

filled  with  American  pro- 
ducts, or  exported  empty  and 
returned  filled  with  foreign 
products,  not  elsewhere  spec-- 
ified. 
Spirits,  distilled. 

For  transfer   to    manufacturing 
warehouse,  section  3433,  Re- 
vised Statutes : 
Tobacco :  Manufactured. 

Cigars. 
All  other  articles. 


Fri>e-list  under  present  law — Continued. 


Art  works,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Paintings,    statuary,    fountains, 
and   other  works  of  art,  the 
production  of  American  artists. 
Apparel,  unmanufactured. 
Asphaltum  or  bitumen,  crude. 
Belle  and  belle  metal,  broken,  fit 

only  to  be  manufactured. 
Birds,  stuffed. 
Bismuth. 

Bladders,  crude,    and   all  integu- 
ments of  animals,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 
Blood,  dried. 
Bologna  sausages. 
Bolting  cloths. 

Bones,    crude,    not   manufactured, 
burned,     calcined,     ground,     or 
steamed,  (not  for  fertilizers). 
Books  and  other  printed    matter, 
not  elsewhere  specified : 
Books,  engravings,  bound,  or  un- 
bound,   etchings     maps,     and 
charts,  which  have  been  manu- 
factured more  than  twenty  years 
at  the  time  of  importation. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts,  imported 
by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts,  imported 
by  authority  or  for  the  use  of 
the  United    States  other  than 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
£ooks,  maps,  and  charts,  specially 
imported,  not  more  than  two 
copies  in  any  invoice,  in  good 
faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society 
incorporated  or  established  for 
philosophical,    literary,  or    re- 
ligious purposes,  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts,  or 
for  the  use  or  by  the  order  of 
any  college,  academy,  school,  or 
seminary    of  learning   in    the 
United  States. 
Books  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  li- 
braries, in  use  of   persons    or 
families  from  fereign  countries, 
if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  not  intended 
for  any  other  person  or  persons, 
or  for  sale. 
Books,  professional,  of  persons  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Brazil  pebbles  for  spectacles,  and 

pebbles  for  spectacles,  rough. 
Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs. 
Burr-stone,  in  blocks,  rough  or  un- 


manufactured, and  not  bound  up 
into  millstones. 
Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  all 

collections  of  antiquities. 
Chalk,  unmanfactured. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  else- 
where specified : 
Acids — 
Carboiic. 
Oxalic. 

All  others  used  for  medicinal, 
chemical,    or    manufacturing 
purposes,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  ror. 
Albumen,  in  any  form  or  condi- 
tion. 
Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial 
Ambergris. 
Aniline. 
Arseniate  of. 
Salts. 
Annatto,  roncon,  rocco,  or  Orleans, 

and  all  extracts  of. 
Antimony  ore,  crude  sulphide  of. 
Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar. 
Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  sulphide  or  orpiment. 
Ashes,  wood,  and  lye  of,  and  beet- 
root, ashes. 
Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in 
dyeing,  not  specially  enumerat- 
ed or  provided  for. 
Balsams — 
Copal  va. 
Fir,  or  Canada. 
Peru. 

Storax,  or  styrax. 
Tolu. 

All  other  crude. 
Barks — 
Cinchona,  or  other,  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  quinia. 
All  other,  not  edible,  in  a  crude 
state,  and  not  advanced    in 
value  or  condition  by  refining 
or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
cpss  of  manufacture,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 
for. 
Baryta,  carbonate  or  witherite. 
Black  salts. 
Bromine. 
Cadmium. 
Calamine. 
Cantharides. 
Castor  or  castoreum. 
Cinchonidia. 
Civet,  crude. 

Cobalt,  as  metallic  arsenic. 
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CocGiilus  indicus. 

Cochineal. 

Cryolite  or  kryolith. 

Cubebs. 

Cudbear. 

Cuttle-fish  bone. 

Dragon's  blood. 

Drugs,  beans,  berries,  buds,  bulbs, 

bulbous     roots,    exiirescences, 

fruits,  dried  fibers,  grains,  herbs, 

lichens,    mosses,    nuts,    stems, 

vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic)  and 

seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds, 

and  dried  insects,  not  edible,  in 

a  crude  state,  and  not  advanced 

in  value  or  condition  by  refining 

or  grinding,  or  by  other  process 

of   manufacture,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for. 
Dye-woods,  in  a  crude  state — 

Cam-wood. 

Fustic. 

Logwood. 

All  other. 
Ergot. 

Feldspar.  ' 

Fibrin  in  all  forms. 
Flowers  and  leaves,  in  a  crude 

state,  not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for — 
Buchu  leaves. 
Chamomile  flowers. 
Rose  leaves. 
Senna,  in  leaves. 
All  other. 
Gums,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Aloes. 

Amber. 

Arabic. 

Assafoetida. 

Benzoin,  gamboge,  and  mastic. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Copal,  cowrie,  and  dammar. 

Cutch. 

Gambler,  or  terra  japonica. 

Scammony,  or  resin  of. 

Shellac. 

Tragacanth. 

All  other  gums  and  gum  resins, 
in  a  crude  state,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 
Indigo. 

Indigo,  artificial. 
Iodine,  crude. 
Ipecac. 
Iridium. 
Jalap. 
Laci  crude,    seed,    button,    and  I 

stick.  I 
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Lac,  dye. 

Lac,  spirits. 

Lactarine. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching^ 
pnwder. 

Lime,  cifrate  of. 

Litmus,  prepared  or  not  pre- 
pared. 

Madder,  and  munjeet  or  Indian 
madder — 
Extract  of. 
Ground  or  prepared. 

Magnesite,  or  native  mineral, 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Magaesium. 

Manganese — 
Ore  of. 
Oxide  of. 
Manna. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial. 

Mufck,  crude,  in  natural  pod. 

Nux  vomica. 

Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Peel,  orange  and  lemon,  not 
preserved,  candied,  or  other- 
wise prepared. 

Pitch,  Burgundy. 

Potash,  muriate  of. 

Quinia — 
Sulphate  of. 
Other  salts  of. 

Boots,  in  a  crude  state,  not  else- 
where specified — 
Colombo. 
Gentian. 
Licorice. 
Orris,  or  iris. 
Rhubarb. 
Sarsaparilla. 

All     other,     not     specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Saffiower,  and  extract  of. 

Saffron,  and  extract  of,  and  safi- 
ron  cake.  i 

Salacine. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

Sodium. 

Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  proto- 
oxide  of  Btrontian  and  stron- 
tianite,  or  mineral  carbonite 
of  strontia. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Sulphur,  lac  or  pecipitated. 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided, 
for. 


Tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonca  beans. 

Turpentine,  Venice. 

Uranium,  oxide  of. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Valonia. 

Vanilla  beans. 

Verdigris  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 
Cliffstone,  unmanufactured. 
Coal: 

Anthracite. 

Charcoal. 

Lignite  (substitute  for  coal.) 
Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  leaves  and 

shells  of. 
Coffee. 

Coir  and  cocoa  fiber. 
Coir  yarn. 
Copper  coins. 
Copper,  old,  taken  fiom  the  bottom 

of  American  vessels  compelled  by 

marine  disasters  to  repair  in  for- 
eign ports. 
Coral,  marine,  unmanufactured. 
Coik-wood  or  cork-bark,  unmanu- 
factured. 
Cotton : 

In  the  seed. 

Unmanufactured. 
Curling-stones  or  quoits. 
Curry  and  curry  powder. 
Diamond  dust,  or  bort. 
Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut. 
Diamonds,  glaziers'. 
Dulse  (sea- weed.) 
Eggs. 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf. 
Farinaceous  substances,  and  prepa- 
rations of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied: 

Arrowroot. 

Farina. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Root  flour. 

Sago,  sago  crude,  and  sago  flour. 

Tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassada. 
Fashion  plates,  engraved  on  steel  or 

wood,  colored  or  plain. 
Feathers  for  bieds,  and  downs. 
Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels. 
Fertilizers : 

Apatite. 

Bones,  crude,  not  manufactured, 
burned,  calcined,  ground,  or 
steamed,  and  bone  du6t  and 
bone  ash,  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphates  and  fertilizers. 

Carbon,  animal,  fit  for  fertilizing 
only. 


Guano. 

Kieserite,  kyanite,  or  cyanite,  an<J' 

kainite. 
Phosphates,  crude  or  native,  for 

fertilizing  purposes. 
All    other   substances    used    ex- 
pressly for  manure. 
Fibers,  not  elsewhere  tpecified  : 
Jstle  or  tampico. 
All  other. 
Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Salmon,  fresh. 
All  other  fish. 

Lobsters,  canned  or  pressed  other- 
wise than  in  oil. 
Shrimps,    other    shell-fish,    and 
turtles. 
Fish- sounds  or  fish-bladders, 
Flint,  flints,  and  ground  flint  stones. 
Fowers,  natural. 

Fruit  plants,  tropical  or  semi-tropi- 
cal, for  the  purpose  of  progaga- 
tion  or  cultivation. 
Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere 
specified : 
Bananas. 

Olives,  green  or  prepared. 
Pine  apples. 
Plantains. 
Tamarinds. 
All  other  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or 

dried. 
Nuts- 
Cocoa. 

Cream  or  Brazil. 
Palm  and  palm-nut  kernels. 
Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed. 
Glass,  broken  pieces  and  old  glass 
which  cannot  be  cut  for  use,  and 
fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 
Glass- plate  or  disks,  unwrought,  for 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  opti- 
cal instruments. 
Gold  and  silver  sweepings. 
Gold-beaters'  mold  and  gold-beaters' 

skinti. 
Gold  size. 
Grease,  for  use  as  soap  stock  only, 

and  all  other  soap  stock. 
Gunny-bags  and  gunny-cloth,  old 
or  refuse,  fit  only  for  manufactur- 
ing (not  for  paper  stock). 
Gut: 
Catgut   or   whip    gut,   unmanu- 
factured. 
Catgut   strings   or   gut  cord    for 

mu  ical  instruments. 
Gut  and  worm  gut,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured. 
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Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or 
undrawn,    but    unmanufact- 
ured— 
Oiimel's  hair,  tops. 
Horse. 

Cattle,  and  all  other. 
Hog's  hair,  curled,  for  beds  and 
mattresses,    and     not    fit    for 
bristles. 
Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without 

the  hair  on,  and  all  glue  stock. 
Hides  and    skins,  other  than  fi-r 
skins : 
Goat  skins,  raw. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether 
dry,    salted,    or    pickled,    and 
other  skins,  except  sheep  skins 
with  the  wool  on. 
Shark  and  other  fish  skins. 
Hones  and  whetstones. 
Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of  horns, 
unmanufactured,  and  horn  strips 
and  tips. 
Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 
Household  effects  (except  books)  in 
in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from 
foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad 
by  them  not  less  than  one  year, 
and  wearing  apparel  in  actual  use, 
and  other  personal  effects  (not 
merchandise),    implements,    in- 
struments, and  tools  of  trade,  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Household  and  personal  effects  (not 
merchandise)   of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dying  abroad. 
Ice.    , 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha : 
Gutta-percha,  crude. 
India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of. 
Indians'  goods:   Goods  and  effects 
of  whatever   nature  of  Indians 
passing  and  repassing  the  bound- 
ary line    of  the  United    States, 
which  goods  are  not  in  bales  or 
other    large    packages    unusual 
among  Indians. 
Ivory,  unmanufactured: 
Aaimal. 
Vegetable. 
Jet,  unmanufactured. 
Joss-stick  or  joss-light. 
Leather,  old  scraps. 
Lithographic  stones,  not  engraved. 
Loafistones  and  magnets. 
Manuscripts. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
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Meerschaum,  crade  or  raw. 

Mica  and  mica  waste. 

Minerals,  crude,  not  advanced  in 
value  or  condition  by  refining,  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of 
manufacture,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for. 

Models  of  inventions  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  arts. 

Moss,  sea- weeds,  and  all  other  vege- 
table substances  used  for  beds  or 
mattresses. 
Oakum 
Oil-cake. 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Fixfed  or  expressed — 
Almond  (sweet). 
Cocoa-nut. 
Mace. 
Palm. 
Poppy. 

Sesame,  or    sesamum-seed   or 
bene. 
Volatile  or  essential — 
Almond  (bitter). 
Amber,  crude  and  rectified. 
Ambergris. 
Aniline,  crude. 
Anise  or  anise  seed. 
Bargamot. 
Cajeput. 
Caraway. 
Cassia. 
Cedra. 
Chamomile. 
Cinnamon. 

Citronelia  or  lemon  grass. 
Civet. 
Fennel. 

Jasmine  or  jessamine. 
Juniper.  ' 
Lavender  and  aspic,  or  spike 

lavender. 
Lemon. 
Limes.  , 

Neroli,  or  orange  flower. 
Oratige. 

Rosemary,  or  anthoss. 
Roses,  ottar  of. 
Thyme,  or  origanum,  red    or 

white. 
Valerian. 
Ores,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Emery. 
Gold. 
Silver. 
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^aper  stock,  crude : 

Esparto,  or  Spanish   grass,    and 
other  grasses,  and  pulp  of,  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Junk,  old. 

Poplar  and  other  woods. 
Rags  of  all  kinds  other  than  wool. 
Waste  and  other  paper  materials. 
Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured. 
Parafflne. 

Parchment  and  vellum. 
Pattern  cards. 
Pewter  and  Britannia  metal,  old,  fit 

only  to  be  remanufactnjed. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of 
all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime, 

unground. 
Platina  or  platinum : 
Unmanufactured. 
Vases,  retorts,  and  other  appara- 
tus, vessels  and  parts  thereof,  for 
chemical  uses. 
Plumbago. 
Polishing  stones. 
Pumice  and  pumice  stone. 
Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared. 
Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 
Rice  root  for  the  manufacture  of 

brooms. 
Rotten  stone  and  tripoli* 
Sauerkraut. 
Sausage  skins. 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Anise  and  anise  star. 
Canary. 

Caraway  and  coriander. 
Cardamom. 

Cummin,  fenugreek,  and  fennel. 
Musratd. 

St.  John's  bread  or  bean. 
:Sugar-beet. 
Worm. 

All  other,  except  medicinal  seeds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for. 
•Shells  of  every  description,  not  man- 
ufactured. 
Silk,  unmanufactured. 
Cocoons. 

Ea-gs,  silk-worms'. 
Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  co- 
coon, but  not  doubled,  twisted, 
or  advanced  in  manufacture  in 
any  way. 
Waste  and  noils. 
Skeletons,  and  other  preparations  of 

anatomy. 
iSparterre,  for  making  or  ornament- 
ing hats. 


Spices,  unground : 
Cassia  bads. 
Cassia  and  cassia-vera. 
Cinnamon,  and  chips  of. 
Cloves. 
Clove-stems. 
Ginger-root. 
Mace. 
Nutmegs. 
Pepper — 
Black  and  white. 
Cayenne. 
Pimento. 

All  others,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  ^or. 
Spunk. 

Spurs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of   earthern,   stone,  and 
crockery  ware. 
Straw,  unmanufactured. 
Talc.  ■ 

Tanning  materials,  not  elsewhere 
specified 
Hemlock  bark. 

Other  articles  in  a  crude  state,used 
■    in. tanning,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for. 
.Tea. 
Teazles. 

Terra  alba,  aluminous,  or  bauxite. 
Tin,  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  grain  or 

granulated. 
Types,  old,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 

factured . 
Wafers,  unmedicated. 
Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 
Wood,    unmanufactured,  not  else- 
where specified : 
Cabinet  woods — 
Box. 
Ctdar. 
Ebony. 
Granadilla. 
Lancewood. 
Lignum-vitse. 
Mahogany. 
Rose. 
Sanrlal. 
Satin. 

•  All  other  cabinet  woods. 
Firewood. 
Handle- holts. 
Hop  poles. 
Logs  and  round  unmanufactured 

timber. 
Rai)road-tie8. 

Shingle-bolts  and  stave-bolts. 
Ship-planking. 
Ship-timber. 
Sticks,  joints,  and  reeds. 
Bamboo,  unmanufactured. 
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India,  or  malacca  joints,  not 
further  manufactured  than 
than  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
for  the  manufactures  mto 
which  they  are  intended  to 
be  converted. 

Eattans  and  reeds,  unmanu- 
factured. 

Sticks,  crude,  to  wit :  All  part- 
ridge, hairwood,  pimento, 
orange,  myrtle,  bamboo, 
reeds,  and  sticks  and  canes 
in  the  rough,  or  no.  further 
manufactured  than  cut  into 
lenghts  suitable  for  unbrella, 
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parasol,  or  sun-shade  stick& 
or.  walking  canes. 
Yams. 

Articles  improved  free  of  duty  unr 
der  reciprocity  treaty   with 
Hawaiian  Islands,  act  of  Au- 
,  gust  15,  1876  : 
Rce  cleaned. 
Molasses. 
Sugar,  Dutch  standard  in  color: 
Not  above  No.  13. 
Above  No.  13  and  not  above- 
No.  16. 
Above  No.  16  and  not  abovft 
No.  20, 


Olianges  ot   importance   made  in   House  ol   Representa- 
tives from  text  of   original  Mills   bill. 


Articles. 

Proposed  by 
'    Mills. 

Action  House 
of  Representa- 
tives. 

Glue* 

Free 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

30  pdr  cent. . 
25  per  cent. 
5c.  per  poundJ 
35  per  cent. 
15c.  per  gallon^ 

20  per  cent.. 
Jc-per  pound. 
Free. 

Gelatine  and  all  other  similar  prepa- 
rations  

Fish-glue  or  ieinglass 

Free 

4c.  per  pound... 
Free 

Licorice  juice 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil 

Free 

Cement  — Roman,  Portland,  and  all 
others 

Free 

Whiting  and  Paris  white  dry...   .....  . 

Free 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Bone  black,  ivory  drop  black,  and 
bone  char.... 

Free 

25  per  cent. 
12J.per  cent. 

25  per  cent- 
Free. 

Paris  green*. ■ 

All  preparations  known  as  essential 
oils,  expressed  oils,  distilled  oils, 
rendered  oils,  alkalies,  alkaloid,  and 

going  and  chemical  compounds  and 
salts  by  whatever  name  known,  and 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 

Free 

Olive  oil,  salad  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil, 
neatsfoot  oil 

All    barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  and  ex- 
crescences, such  as  nut-galls,  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums, 
and   gum    resins,    herbs,    leaves, 
lichens,   mosses,  nuts,   roots   and 
stems,  vegetables,  seeds  and  seeds 
of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods, 
used    expressly    for    dyeing,    and 

Free 

Free 

$1  per  ton. 
J2  perjton. 

50  per  cent. 

China  clav  or  wrousrht  kaolin 

China,  porcelain,  parian  and  bisque, 
including    .  plaques,     ornaments, 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  paint- 
ed, printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise 

45  per  cent 

*Added  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

t  "Any  of  the  foregoing  of  which  are  not  edible  audi  specially ^ennioexa- 
ated  or  provided  for"  added  in  He  use. 
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Articles. 


Proposed  by 
Mills. 


15c.  square  foot, 
25c.  square  foot 


Ic.  per  pound  ... 
lie  per  pound.. 
l|c.  per  pound.. 
ifc.  per  pound.. 


20c.  square  foot. 
40c.  square  foot. 

At  glass  rates.... 
Ill  per  ton  ...... 


Free. 


Earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware 
composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
stance, printed,  enameled,  or  gilded.    40  per  cent. 

AH  glazed  or  enameled  tiles 50  per  cent.. 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 

etc Jc.  per  pound.., 

Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  vials,  etc.    30  per  cent 
Cylinder,  and    crown  glass  polished, 
24  X  30,  not  exceeding  24  x  60 

Above  (hat 

Unpolished  cylinder, crown,  and  com- 
mon window  glass,  not  exceeding 
10x15 

Above,  but  not  exceeding  16  x  24... 

Above,  but  not  exceeding  24  x  30... 

Above  that 

Cast  polished,  plate-glass  unsilvered, 
above  24  x  30,  not  exceeding 
24x60 

Above  that 

Oerman  looking  glass  plates  made  of 

blown  glass  and  silvered. 

Slabs  and  billets  of  steel 

Iron  and  steel  cotton  ties  or  hoops 

for  baling  purposes* 

Provided,   That  all  tarletans,  mulls, 

and    crinolines    shall    not    pay  a 

higher  rate  of  duty  than  a  duty  of..   25  per  cent., 
Flax,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line..    Free.. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns 25  per  cent.. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns,  and  all 

twines  of   hemp,  jute,  jute  butts, 

sunn,  sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China 

grass 

Bags  and  bagging,  including  bagging 

for  cotton,  &ct.. 15  per  cent.. 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain '. 25  per  cent.. 

Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manu- 
factures not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  suitable 

to  the  uses  for  which  cotton  bag- 
ging is  applied,  composed  in  whole 

or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  jute  butts, 

flax,  gunny  bags,  gunny  cloth,  or 

other  material:  Provided,  That  as 

to  hemp  and  flax,  jute,  jute  butts, 

eunn  and  sisal-grass,  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  except    burlaps  not 

•exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width, 

*  Or  "  other  purposes  "  added  by  thft  House. 

t.Proposed  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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tives. 


50  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound. 
40  per  cent. 

20o.  square  foot. 
30c.  square  foot. 


Ifc.  per  pound. 
l|c.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2Jc  per  pound. 


25c.  square  foot. 
50c.  square  foot. 

Free. 

45  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
|10  per  ton. 


15  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound. 
Free. 


Oianges  of  importance,  &c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


and  bagging  for    cotton,  this  act 

shall  take  effect  July  1, 1889— 
Valued  7  cents  or  less  per  sq.  yd.. 

Valued  at  over  7  cents 

Paper  sized  or  glued 

Paper  sized  or  glued,  suitabU  only  for 

printing  paper 

Card  clothing 

When  manufactured  from  tempered 

steel  wire 

Gloves :   Promded,  That  gloves  made 

of  f  ilk  taffeta  shall  be  taxed 

Hatters'  furs  not  on  the  skin 

India-rubber  fabrics 


Lime 

Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal 
ribs  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing. 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws. 

Penknivf  s,  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds, 

and  razors 

New  type 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conver- 
•    sion  of  jute  or  jute  butts  into  cot- 
ton bagging,  to  wit,  cards,  roving 
frames,  winding  frames,  and  soft- 
eners   

Sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard, and  not  above  75  degrees  po- 

lariscope 

For  each  additional  degree 

Above   No.   16   and  not  above 

No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard, 
and  not  above  75  degrees  polari- 

scope 

For  each  additional  degree 

Above   No.  13  and   not   above 

No.  16 

Above   No.  16  and   not   above 

No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Molasses  not  above  56  degrees 

Eice  flour  and  rice  meal 

Paddy , 

Plums  and  prunes 

Paintings,  m  oil  or  water-colors,  and 
stationery  not  otherwise  provided 
for  ;   but   the   term  "  stationery " 


Proposed  by 

Mills. 


Free 

Free 

15  per  cent.. 


15c.  per  sq.  ft.... 

25c.  persq.  ft.... 

40  per  cent 

Free 


15  per  cent.. 
Free , 

5^7  per  cent.. 
35  per  cent.. 

35  per  cent., 
25  per  cent., 


40  per  cent. , 


lib^c.  p.  pound. 
ilffC.  p.  degree.. 


2i%c.  p.  pound. 
2^c-P- pound. 


4c.  per  gallon..., 

15  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound... 
Free 


Action  House 
of  Representa-- 

tives. 


IJc.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 


15  per  cent . 
20c.  per  sq.  ffc 

40c.  per  sq.  ft,.. 

50  per  cent. 
20  per  cent.- 
f  30  per  cent.. 
\  25  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

^c.  per  pound, 
f  Present  law 
\     restored. 

50  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 


Free. 


Ij^ijC.  p.  pound. 
ijgjc.  p.  degree. 

2^'c.  p.  pound. 

2iVirC.  p.  pound. 
23^c.  p.  pounds 
2|c.  per  ga'lon^ 
20c.  per  cent, 
fc.  per  pouTid. 
leper  povind. 
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Articles. 


shall  be  understood  to  include  pro- 
fessional productioiis  of  a  statuary 
or  of  a  sculptor  only , 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared , 

Pulp  for  paper-makers'  use 

Linseed  or  flaxseed 

All  other  carpets  or  carpetings,  drug- 
gets, &c.,  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  &c.... 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers' 
articles  whatsoever,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 

All  common  pipes  of  clay 

Piaster  of  Paris,  ground  or  calcined  ... 


Proposed  by 
Mills. 


Free 

Free 

Free 

.Free 

30  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
Free 


Action  House 
of  Representa- 
tives. 


30  per  cent. 

40c.  per  cubic  ft. 
10  per  cent. 
20c.  per  bushel. 

40  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
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(See  Congressional  Index.) 


Adams,  J.  Q.,  for  protecSon,  1. 
Ad  valorem  frauds,  2. 
Ad  valorem  and  specific  duties,  194. 
Agricultural  interests,  13. 
Agricultural  lands,  value  of,  how  in- 
creased, 14. 
Agricultural  products,  surplus  fixes 

prices,  24. 
Agriculture- 
Effect  of  free  trade  on,  4. 
Exhaustion  of  soil,  5. 
Farm  products,  to  free-list,  6,  7. 
Farm    products    slaughtered   bv 

Mills  bill,  8. 
Farm  products,  wipe  out  all  pro- 
tection on,  9. 
Farmers  will    suffer  from    Mills 

bill,  10. 
Hostility    of    Democratic    party 

toward,  11. 
Jimporting  goods  is  importing  the 
the  food  which  produces  them, 
12. 
labor  engaged  in.  President  hos- 
tile to,  15. 
Market  for  farm  producej  whence 

Comes  it?    18. 
Market  for  small  products,  20. 
Market,  home,  helps  farmers,  17. 
Marketa,  near  and  distant,  19. 
tPrice  of  products,  tariff  added  to, 

28. 
Products  of,  21.  ' 
DProtection  of,  22, 
iPrptection  of,  Democratic    testi- 
mony, 23. 
iProtf  ction  to  the  farmer,  27. 
Agriculture  and  manufacture,  em- 
ployes in,  201. 
.Agriculture     and      manufacture, 

profits  arising  from,  16. 
-Agriculturists,    vote    taxes  upon 
themaeWes    for    railroads  and 
factories,  31. 
Alum  and  soda,  32,  .33. 
.America — 

-No  damping  ground  for  England, 
.35. 


America— Continued . 
Not  England  nor  China,  36. 
Protection  her  bulwarks,  34. 

American  factories,  closing  of,  effect 
of,  on  prices,  223. 

American  free  trade,  English  manu- 
facturers want,  213. 

American  labor,  condition  of,  38. 

American  labor;  insulted  by  com- 
parison, 39. 

American  labor  and  Constitution, 
37. 

American  manufacturers,  can  they 
compete  with  Great  Britain,  40. 

American  shipping,'45. 

American  system,  development  of, 
41. 

American  workingmen,  petition  in 
vain,  43. 

American  workingmen,  pictures  for, 
42. 

American  workmen,  when  more  de- 
graded and  poorer  paid  than  now, 
44. 

Anti-pauper  and  Cooly  bills,  passed 
l)y  Republican  party,  301. 

Army  clothing,  cost  of,  120. 

Australian  wool  trade,  1218. 

Austria,  wages  in,  1094. 

B. 

Bagging- 
Cotton,  covering  for^  46. 
No  revenue  reform  in  this,  47. 
Petition  disregarded,  votes    will 

speak,  48. 
Price  of,  reduced  by  protection,  49. 

Balance  of  trade,  1063. 

Beans,  free-list,  50. 

Belgium,  wages  in,  1095. 

Bismarck  ou  the  tariff,  51,  1006. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  defeat  of,  1884, 52. 
Opinion  of  the  issue,  1888,  53. 

Blankets— 
A  disgraceful   Government   con- 
tract in,  54. 
Poor  man's,  55,  56. 
Woolen,  57 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Industry,  wages  in,  1106. 
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Boots  and  shoes— Continued. 
New  England,  iuanufacture  of,  58. 
Boots  vs.  Corn,  under  a  Democratic 
tariff,  1846,  59. 
Borax- 
Borax,  a  free  monopoly  in,  61. 
Free-listi  60. 

H  iw  the  monopoly  acted,  63. 
E  amoving  duty   on,  act  of   bad 
faith,  62. 
Boxes,  orange  or  lemon,  64. 
Brick,  65. 

British  farmers,  condition  of,  317. 
British  gold,  where  is  the  money? 

66. 67,  68,  69. 
British  interest  in  tin-plate,  1047. 
British  policy  in  free-trade,  70. 
British    policy,  lion  and    fox,  lion 

skin  priced  with  the  fox,  71. 
Butter  and  cheese.  New  England  vs. 

South,  72. 
Buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est, 73. 

0. 

Calhoun  and  protection,  74. 

California  gold  and  free  trade,  318. 

Canada- 
Bad  faith  in  keepna  treaty,  75. 
Farm  imports,  1880-1887,  76 
Imports  to  United  States,  farmer's 

protection,  77. 
Lifted  by  protective  dutips,  78. 
Mills  Bill,  favorable  to,  80. 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  on  Mills  bill, 

79. 
Repudiates  English  free  trade,  81. 
Tariff  laws,  82. 
Vegetables  and  grain  in,  83. 
Wages  in,  1096. 
Wants  Cleveland  elected,  84. 

Canada  and  Maine,  wages  compared 
in,  1141. 

Canadian  lime,  568 

Cmadian  Lumber,  578. 

Canadian  Reciprocity  with  United 
States,  85. 

Carlislp,  John,  G.,  La  FoUette's  reply 
to,  557. 

Carpets- 
Price  of,  reduction  in,  88. 

Car  wheels,  cost  of,  86. 

Caasimeres,  cost  of,  1191, 1192. 

Cement,  price  of,  reduction  in,  89. 

Cereals,  1860-'80,  90. 

Cheap  buying  not  always  best,  73. 

Cheap  buying  not  our  mission,  92. 
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Cheap,  cheaper  vs.  better  prices,  911- 

Cheap  clothingf,  121. 

Cheap   goods    don'i    make   people- 
haippy,  93. 

Cheap  goods  and  cheap  men,  320. 

Cheap  goods  and  free  wool,  94. 

Cheap  labor,  95. 

Cheap  labor  not  our  wish,  96. 

Cheap  lands  make  high  wages,  97; 

Cheap  livinsr,  98. 

Cheap  living  in  England  compen- 
sates for  low  wages,  99. 

Cheapening  labor  enhances  capital^ 
100. 

Cheapness,  labor  fights  against,  101^ 

Chemical  industries,  102. 

Chinese  labor,  exclusion  of,  103. 

Choate,  Rufus,  on  protection  in  18421 
104. 

Civil  service  reform,  increase  of  of- 
fice-holders, 105. 

Civilizations,  too  distinct,  13  >. 

Clay,  Henry,  Hon.,  Tariff  compro- 
mise of  1833,  984. 

Clay  pipes,  106. 

Cleveland,  President- 
Cabinet  of  and  free  trade,  107. 
Cabinet  of,  Manning's  absurdity,. 

108. 
Cabinet  of,  protection,  109. 
Compared  to  other  Presidents  on 

the  tariff  issue,  110. 
Convicted  of  false  reasoning,  980;. 
Democratic  party  and,  111. 
England's  compliment  to,  205. 
England's  indorsement  of,  204.. 
Free  trade  and,  112. 
Free  sugar  and,  113. 
Hostile  to  agriculture  and  labor,15v 
Indifference  to  th'e  interests  of  the 

people,  114. 
Message,  remarkable  passage  in, 

117. 
Opinion  of,  in  conflict  with  the. 

Fathers,  116.  . 
Opinions  of,  on  tariff,  1006. 
Reasoning,  fallacy  of,  229. 
Violating  party  pledges,  118. 
Wife  of,  might  give  him  informa- 
tion, 119. 
Cleveland  and  Jefferson  contrasted,. 

115 
Cleveland  and  Mills  on  wool,  1190.' 
Clothing- 
Army,  cheaper  than  in  Europe,, 

120. 
Bnv  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,, 
73. 
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Clothing— Continued. 
Cost  ot  a  suit,  119J. 
Men'-,  manufacture  of,  122. 

Coal  and  iron,  free  bv  indirection, 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  125, 126. 

Coal  and  iron,  tariflfon,  effect  of,  124. 

Coal  in  the  South,  123. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured, 
127.' 

Coffee,  price  of,  increased  by  remov- 
ing the  tariff,  127. 

Cuffee  and  tea.  President  seeks  to 
place  puty  on,  1030. 

Coin  and  currency,  effect  of  tariff 
legislation  upon,  129. 

Colonies  under  protective  England, 
history  of  tariff',  130. 

Competition    and    low    prices   ex- 
plained, 131. 

Competition  in,  of  flesh  and  blood, 
298. 

Competition  in  markets  of  world 
means,  competition  in  wages,  132. 

Commerce,  304. 

Confederacy,  still  a  power,  133 

Confederate  Constitution  and  tariff, 
133. 

Confederate  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
315. 

Confederation,  old,  134. 

Conflict  of  two  distinct  civilizations, 
135. 

Congress,  who,  protesting    before, 
against  tax,  1024. 

Connecticut,  wage-earners,  properly 
in,  1089. 

Constitution  and  tariff,  136,  137. 

Constitution  of  confederacy,  133. 

Constitutional  right  to  protect  de- 
nied, 138. 

Consumers,  farmers  want,  264. 

Contract  for  blankets,  disgraceful,  54. 

Convict  labor,  no  tariff  on,  525. 

Cooley  contract  labor,  301. 

Co-operative  industry,  needs    pro- 
tection, 139. 

Copper,  duty  on,  141. 

Copper,  manufacture  of,  not  a  bo- 
nanza, 140. 

Copperas  industry  and  workingmen, 
142. 

Cordage  and  twine,  effects  of  re- 
duction on,  143. 

Cost  of  living,  128,  145. 
Cost  of  living  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, 146.  I 
Cost;of  living  in  England  and  Massa- 1 
chusetts,  1119. 


Cost  of  living,  relative,  1015. 

Cost  of  maintaining   the    Govern- 
ment, 144. 

Cotton    once    required    protection, 
150. 

Cotton  bagging,  46,  47, 48,  49. 

Cotton  factories  in  New  England, 
149. 

Cotton  goods- 
Cost  of,  151. 
Duty  on,  effect  of,  152. 
Effect  on  silk-finish  goods,  153. 
From  specific  to  ad  valorem,  154. 
Tariff  on  fine  goods,  155. 

Cotton  products,  proceeds  of,  524. 

Cotton-seed   oil,  protection  of,  has 
built  mills,  156. 

Cottov.  thread,  wages  to  employes  in, 
compared,  1151. 

Cotton  thread,  why  it  requires  pro- 
tection, 157. 

Custom-house,  San  Francisco,  em- 
ployes' wages  reduced,—. 

Cutlery,  protection  cheapens,  158. 

D. 

Debts,  individual,  in  U.  S.  equal  to-  > 

surplus,  160. 
Debts  of  nations  contrasted,  159. 
Democratic,    convention  or  Cleve- 
land who  is  the? — . 
Democratic- 
Dear  old  days,  176. 

Doctrine  uncertain,  178. 

Economy.  $20,000,000  log-roll,  179.. 

Economy  exposed,  219. 

House  majority  growing  less,  180. 

Leaders  hypocrisv  of,  73. 

Mask  torn  off,  182. 

Methods  of  argument,  66,  67,  68, 
69. 

Plan  to  reduce  surplus,  951. 

Platform  of  1884  meant  protec- 
tion, 168. 

Platform  of  1884  on  wages,  1121. 

Policy,  England's  view  of,  335. 

Prophecy,  181. 

Reasons  for  supporting  the  Mills 
bill,  187. 

Remedy  for  low  wages,  1116. 

Responsibility,  188, 189. 

Tariff  deception,  190. 

Testimony,  for  protecting  of  agri- 
culture, 23. 

View  of  protection,  734. 
Democratic  Party- 
Changes  front,  1193. 
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IDemocratic  party— Continued. 

Cleveland  and,  111. 

Convicted  of  free  trade,  165. 

Doctrines  and  traditions  of,   177, 
824. 

For  free  trade,  362,  363. 

For  free  trade,  Englisii  comments 

on,  166. 
.Free  trade  and,  161, 162, 133, 164, 
183,  184. 

Hostility  of,  to vfard  agriculture,  11. 

Internal  revenue  and,  185. 

Labor  and,  186. 

PricPS  under,  727. 

Tariff,  1846,  boots  vs.  corn,  59. 

Tariff  work  condemned  by  New 
York  Sun,  169. 

Theory,  rice  and  sup:ar  cannot  be 
food,  833. 

Unaccustomed  to  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  167. 
"Democrats  — 

Deticiency    and     surplus,    1861- 
1884, 170. 

Don't  want  protection,  526. 

For  free  trade,  328. 

Guilty  of  robbery,  1019. 

Oppose  education  and  labor,  197. 

Opposed  reduction  of  surplus,  950. 

Reduce   wages,  1125,  1126,  1127, 
1128. 

Refuse  to  use  the  surplus,  964. 

Responsible  for  surplus  and  taxes, 
944. 

Warned  of  surplus,  966. 
Democracy. 

Against  IDemocracy,  on   effect  of 
tariff,  172. 

Dominated  by  whiskey  trust,  467. 

First  forty  years  of  vs.  last  forty 
years,  171. 

Ohio  wool  and,  174. 

Tarsney  vs.  Cleveland,  173. 

Discriminating  in  laying  duty  to 
catch  votes  fur  Mills  bill,  191. 

Discriminations,    sectional,    857, 
858. 

Distilleries,  and  government  offi- 
cials. 192. 

Diversified  industry,  wages  main- 
tained by,  1117. 

Dividends,  Massachusetts'  cotton- 
goods  manufacturers,  193. 
Duties— 

Percentage  of,  from  187S  to  1887, 
820. 

Redaction  of,  increases  revenues, 
810. 
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Duties— Continued . 
bpeciflc  and  ad  valorem,  194 

E. 

Earthenware,  195. 
Earthenware,   reduction     of    duty 
will  help  Staffordshire,  England, 
196. 
Education  and  labor,  Democrats  op- 
pose, 197. 
Eggs,  farmers  ask  a  duty  on,  198. 
Eggs,  in    New    Eogland    and    the 

South,  199. 
Eggs,  why  should  we  buy  any  ?  2C(D. 
Employes  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, 201. 
Employment  first,  prices  afterward, 

202. 
EnglandjlSl. 
Cneap  living  in,  compensates  for 
low  wages,  99. 
\   Compliment  to  President  Cleve- 
land by,  205. 
Condition  of  working  people  in, 

1241,  1242. 
Condition  of  working  women  in, 

1244. 
Cost  of  living  in,  compared  with, 

Massachusetts,  1119. 
b.ictrine  under  free  trade,  208. 
Effect  of  free  trade  on,  270,  336. 
Endorsement  of   Cleveland    by, 

204. 
Farms  and  farmers  in,  effect  of 

free  trade  on,  270. 
Favorite  party  and  man,  209. 
Free  trade  tax,  210. 
Hope  of  tariff  reduction,  212. 
How  free  trade  blesses,  344. 
Irishmen  fighting  battle  of  free 

trade  for,  475. 
Must    adopt    protection    against 

Germany  and  Belgium,  206. 
Policy  after  the  war  of  1842,  211. 
Protection  in,  207. 
View  of  Democratic  policy,  335. 
Wages  in,  1097-1098. 
Wages  in,  compared  with  Massa- 
chusetts, 1119. 
England  and  America- 
Contrasted,  203. 
Living  in,,523 
England  and  United  States  — 
Wages  in,  compared,  1144, 1145. 
Wealth  of,  compared,  1162 
English- 
Depression,  336. 
Press  comments,  183,  335,  616.   . 
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:3Bnglish—  Conti  nued . 

Salesmen  solioiting  orders,  214. 
Shoemaker^'    sweating     system, 

1003. 
Tariff  is  protective,  215. 
Workman's  opinion,  216. 
Free  trade,  Canada  repudiates,  81. 
Manufacturera    want     American 

free  trade,  213. 
Methods  laborers  ask  to  adopt, 
552. 
/Europe—  . 

Against  America,  217. 
Cost  of  living  in,  146, 147. 
Labor  in,  pay  of,  501. 
Labor-savings  exhausted,  219. 
Wages  in,  1143. 
European  system  of  taxation  pre- 
ferred by  Democratic  party,  218. 
Expenditures,  increase  of,  1251. 
Expenditure  which  should  be  made 

from  the  surplus,  220. 
/Exports  of   agricultural    products, 

221. 
Exports  and  imports,  222, 

F. 

-factories— 

American,  closing  of,    effect  on 

Ijrices,  223. 
'Co  ton  in  New  England,  149. 
Woolen, number  of.  United  States, 
224. 
Tacts  that  teach— Republican  party 

and  capacity,  225. 
Fallacies  in  percentage,  227,  228. 
Fallacy  of  free  trade,  226. 
Fallacy,  President  Cleveland's  rea- 
soning, 229. 
False  pretense  on  tariff  issue,  1884, 

230. 
Farm  and  farm  labor,  248. 
Farm  prices',  233. 
Farm   prosperity  follows  manufac- 

tuting,  247. 
Waxm  implements — Buy  where  you 

can  buy  the  cheapest,  73. 
Farm  ].  bor,  wages  of,  1107, 1147. 
Farm  mortgages,  231. 
Farm  riiortgases — False  figures,  232 
i'arm  Products,  234,  235,  236. 
AU  iiuist  be  protected,  244. 
Free  list,  6,  7,  237. 
Market  for,  whence  comes  it,  18. 
Mills  bill  wipes  out  all  protection 

to,  9. 
Trice  of,  239. 
Slaughtered  bv  the  Mills  bill,  8. 


Farm  products— Continued. 

Small  market  for,  20. 

Soon    to  demand  higher  duties, 
240,  241,  242,  243. 

Surplus  not  needed,  238. 

Tobacco  and  corn  bear  burden  of 
tax  245 

What  are'thfy?  246. 

Farm  values  and  wages,  1108. 
Farmer- 
Farmers'  benefit  is  a  good  mar- 
ket, 255. 

Canada's  imports,  77. 

Crocodile  tears  over,  440. 

Deceived,  252. 

Dyspeptic  view  of,  254. 

Ignored  in  .adjusting  the  reduc- 
tion, 251. 

In  Congress,  250. 

Free  lumber  and  salt  exchanged 
for  protected  wool,  256. 

Goodman,  263. 

Greenhorns    don't    know     what 
they  need,  257. 

Home  market  helps,  19. 

How  free  trade  would  injure,  346. 

Multiplying  industries  helps,  2,58. 

Protection  diversifies  products  of, 
•      260. 

Protection  to,  172,  173,  224 

Result  of  Mills  bill  on,  261. 

Small  products  valuable  to,  253. 

Small  wares  of,  262. 

Taxing  themselves  for  industrial 
purposes,  31. . 

Vote  taxes  upon  themselves  for 
railroads  and  factories.  31. 

Want  manufacturing  interests  to 
come  to  them',  265. 

Wants  consumers,  264. 

What  New  England  buys  from,266. 

Will  suffer  from  passage  of  Mills 
bill,  10. 
Farming  people,  267. 
Farming,  growth  of,  268. 
Parms— 

Number  of,  259. 

Small  products  imported  from,  272. 

Implements.  New  England  vs.  the 
South,  269. 

Effect  of  free  trade  on,  270. 

Manufictures, contrasted  with  271 . 

Feeding  Euiope.  hallu.;ination  of 
free-tradnrs,  273. 
Felt  goods,  274. 
Fibrous  plants  (new)  for  the  South, 

275. 
Pigs  placed  on  free-list,  276. 
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Files,  277. 

Price  less  than  the  tariff,  278. 
Fire  arms,  279. 

Fishery  treaty  and  Mills  bill,  280. 
Flax— 

Don't  destroy  the  manufacture  of, 
281. 

Dressed,  not  raw  material,  282. 

Duty  on,  283. 

Effects  of  the  bill  on,  284. 

England  protected  it  for  a  century, 
285. 

Industry  in,  287. 

Prepared  fiber,  not  raw  material, 
291. 

Present  duties  on,  289. 

Protection  of  necessity,  286,  288. 

Protection  or  waste'  of,  290. 

Spinners,  wages  of,  1109. 

Thread,  labor  and  reduced  cost  of, 
295. 

Thread,  protection  and  increase 
revenue  on,  296. 
Flax  and  hemp,  297. 
Flaxseed  to  go  on  free-list,  292. 
Flaxseed  oil,  294. 
Flaxseed  or  linseed,  293. 
Flesh  and  blood  competition,  298. 
Food  supplies,  amount  import ed,424» 
Food  and  animals,  299. 
Fooling  the  people,  300. 
Foreign  industries  in  United  States, 

432. 
Foreign  labor,  Democratic  masque 

removed  from,  302. 
Foreign  labor  bills  passed  by  Re- 
publican party,  301. 
Foreign  markets — 

And  protection,  304. 

Capture  of  (wool),  303. 

Transportation  waste  of  force  in, 
305. 

Unreliable,  306,  307. 
Foreign  trade,  groVth  of,  308. 
Foundry  and  machine-shop  produc- 
tions for,  309. 
Frauds,  ad  valorem,  2. 
Free-list,  1253. 
Free-list,  articles  placed  on,  by  Mills 

bill,  310, 1253. 
Free-list  under  different  tariffs,  991. 
Free  raw  material,  311,  312,  313. 
Free  sugar,  why  not?  113. 
Free  trade- 
Avowed  purpose  of,  316. 

Beneficial  to  laboring  classes,  548. 

British  farmers,  effsct  on,  317- 

British  policy  and,  70. 
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Free  trade — Continued. 

California  gold  and,  3J8. 

Can  hi  reached  gradually,  319. 

Cheap  goods,  cheap  men,  and,  3201 

Clearly  stated,  360, 

Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and,  107. 

Cleveland  argues  it,  361. 

Confederate  doctrine  of,  315. 

Declared  by  Democratic  party,  162, 
163, 164,  165,  166,  184. 

Defined,  321. 

Democratic  party- and,  161,  162, 
163, 164,  322,  323,  324.  325,  326, 
327,  328. 

Democratic'party  convicted  of,165. 

Democratic  party  and  English 
press  comments  on,  166. 

Depression  of,  329. 

Do  we  want  increased  importa- 
tions under  ?  330, 

Dodging  the  issue  of,  331. 

Dogmas  of,  forced  all  other  meas- 
ures to  the  calendar,  332. 

Effect  on,  333. 

Effect  on  agriculture,  4. 

England's  doctrine  under,  208. 

England's  view  of  Democratic- 
policy  toward,  335. 

English  depressidn  under,  336. 

Example  of,  shall  we  imitate  ?  371> 

Exports  money  that  comes  not- 
back,  337. 

Fallacy  of,  226. 

Farm  products  under,  338. 

George  recognizes  it,  339. 

Grospel  of,  340. 

Grasping  at  shadows  of,  341. 

How  Canada  invites  it,  342. 

How  England  lamented  ttie  de- 
feat of  the  Morrison  bill  for,343i. 

How  it  blesses  England,  344. 

How  it  cheapens  labor,  345 

How  it  would  injure  fai-mers,  346> 

In  the  millennium  of.  347. 

In  whose  interests  ?  348. 

Is  taxing  non- competing  items, 
349. 

Its  prophet  and  disciples,  350. 

Maxims  of,  372. 

Means  untaxed  foreign  compati- 
tion,  851. 

Mills  bill  and,  352. 

Mills  openly  for,  354. 

Mills  four  years  ago  for,  353. 

No  "  shorter  hours  "  to  protect  la- 
bor under,  355. 

Principles,  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of,  314. 
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Pree  trade— Continued. 

Protected   articles    cheaper   now 

than  under,  730. 
True  inwardness  of,  362. 
Who  believe  in,  1181 
"Why  England  is  for  it,  364. 
Why  is  England  suffering  under  ? 

365. 
W^hy  it  swallowed  our  gold,  367. 
Why  some  men  believe  in,  366. 
Will  hurt  farmers  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturers, 368. 
Will  stop  strikes,  514. 
Wise  men  repudiate  it,  369. 
Witness,  370. 
Work,  375. 

Free  trade  England  and  United 
States,  334. 

Free  trade  and  protection,  357. 

Free  trade  and  protection,  compari- 
son of,  356. 

Free  trade  and  protection,  no  mid- 
dle ground,  358. 

Free  trade  and  protection  the  issue, 
359. 

Free-traders,   hallucination  of,  273, 

Free-traders  in  theory,  but  protec- 
tionists in  practice,  373. 

Free-traders,  those  who  support  the 
Mills  bill,  374. 

Free  whifky,  461. 

Free  wool,  cheap  goods,  94. 

Fruits  on  the  Pacific  coa^t,  376. 

G. 

<3ra] latin,  Albert,  report  of,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  free-trade  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1832,  notes 
on,  314. 

Oame,  718. 

■Garfield,  opinion  on  the  farifi^,  993. 

Garfield's  letter  of  acceptance,  tarifi' 
opinion,  993. 

Geors^ia,  State  of,  wealth  of,  1860-'88, 
377. 

German  female  labor,  502. 

Germany,  2(.  6. 

Oei-many,  protection  bettering  her 
condition,  378. 

Germany,  tarifi'  for,  51. 

Germany,  wages  in,  1099. 

Ol  ass- 
Cathedral,  223. 
Extent  of  window-glass  industry 

379. 
Factories,  wages,  et<'.,  380. 


:  Glass— Continued. 

German  bottles  for  the    United 
States,  381. 

German  wages  of  workers  of,  382. 

Importations,  value  of,  388. 

No  profit  at  present  prices  of,  384. 

Plate,  383. 

Protection  reduces  cost  of,  385. 

Eeducing  tarifi^  will  increase  reve- 
nue on,  386. 

Wages  not  capital  requires  protec- 
tion in,  389. 

Wages  shall  not  be  reduced  in, 
390. 

Wages  of  factory  hands,  380, 1142. 

Workingmen's  petition,  387. 
Glue,  protected  to  "stick"  a  vote,  391. 
Glue,  why  from  free  to  dutiable  list, 

392. 
Goodman,  Father,  263. 
GoTernment — 

Cost  of,  annual  expense,  144, 

Cost  of  maintaining,  144. 

Power  to  tax,  393. 

OflScials  and  distilleries,  192, 
Great  Britain,  competition  with,  40. 
Great  Britain  vs.  United  States,  394. 
Great  Britain's  policy  of  protection, 

a  free  trader's  view  of,  394. 
Greatest  people  in  the  world,  what 

made  us  so  7  396. 
Greenback  free-traders,  do  you  want 

contraction?  397. 
Grind- stones,  free-list,  398. 
Gum  substitute,  higher  the  product 

lower  the  tarifi',  399. 

H. 

Hard  labor,  costs  in  Europe,  400." 

Hay,  New  England  vs.  South  ,401. 

Hemlock  bark,  tanning  extracts  free 
to  compete  with,  402. 

High  tariff,  high  wages  follows,  417. 

High  tariff,  the  wisdom  of  Republi- 
can party,  403.   . 

High    wages,  immigration  follows, 
417. 

Higher  duties,  farm  products  soon  to 
demand,  240,  241,  242,  243. 

Historical  facts  on  tariff,  130,  171. 

Historical  incidents  of  tariff,  404. 

History,  efl'ects  of  proteption  and 
free  trade,  406. 

History  repeating  itself,  1842,407. 

History  of  tariff.  405, 1846,  557. 

History  of  tramp,  1064. 

Hod-carriers,  wages  reduced,  1127. 

Home  industries,  431. 
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Home  market,  408. 

Home  market,  a  home  or  a  foreign 

partner,  409. 
Home  market,    farmer  and  tariff, 

410. 
Home  market,  protection   creates, 

743. 
Home  protection,  is  it  robbery  ?  431. 
Homes,  laboring  men'p,  498. 
Homes  for  laboring  people,  497,  498, 

499,  500,  501, 1089. 
Homes  of  the  working  people  of  the 

United  States,  411. 
Hosiery,  seamless  manufacture  of  in 

United  States,  413. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  412. 
House  of  Representatives,  majority 

in,  180. 
Humanity  in  the  question  of  pro- 
tection, 592. 
Hypocrisy  of  Democratic  leaders,  73. 


Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  414. 
Immigrants  do  not  go  to  free-trade 

States,   but   settle  in  protection 

States,  415. 
Immigrants  settle  in  manufacturing 

cities,  416. 
Immigration    follows   high    wages, 

high  wages  follows   high    tariif, 

417. 
Impervious  to  reason,  418. 
Importers  want  free  trade,  423. 
Imports,  222. 
Imports,  percentage  on  each  article 

from  1878  to  1887,  820. 
Imports  and  exports,  419. 
Imports    and    home    manufactures 

compared,  420. 
Importing  food  supplies,  424. 
Importations,  421. 
Imnortations,    increased    to    affect 

competition,  422. 
Indianaj  manufactures,  425. 
Industrial  advantages  equalized  by 

a  tariff,  428, 
Industrial  affairs  adjusted  to  tariff, 

429.  - 
Industries,  co-operative,  139.  ■ 
Industries,    home    protection,  is  it 

robbery?  431. 
Industries  in  America,  home,  family, 

are  factors,  427. 
Industries— 

Benjbfiis  from  them,  433. 

Paralyzing,  430. 
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Industries  —Con  tinned. 

Proiress  of,  in  United  States,  432".. 

To  be  destroyed,  426. 
Industry,   co-operative,   needs  pro- 
tection system,  139. 
Intelligence,    comparison    of,  free- 
trade  and  protection,  356. 
Internal  revenue,  192,  435. 

Aboliiion  of,  443. 

Amount  collected,  434. 

An  odious  system,  436. 

Arbitrary  and  rigorous,  437. 

Democratic     conversion      under- 
Presidental  influence  to,  441. 

Democratic  opposition  to  it,  442. 

Democratic  party  and,  185. 

Democrats  regard  it,  444. 

How  it  enables  whisky  rings  to 
control,  456. 

How  whisky  with,  rules  in  Ken- 
tucky, 457. 

Its  demoralizing  influence,  458. 

Laws,  repeal  of,  469. 

More    coal    and    iron    and  less,, 
will  help  Kentucky,  459. 

North  Carolina  and,  439. 

Not  for  for  free  whisky  and  to- 
baccj,  460. 

Not  "  free  whisky  "  by  State  con- 
trol the  Republican  purpose,461. 

Office-holders  and,  438. 

Partnership  vrith  whisky  ring,462". 

Past  and  proposed  reductions,  445.. 

Protection  to  whisky  ring,  463. 

Reduce  the  whisky  tax,why  ?  464. 

Republican  party  and,  446. 

South  should  throw  off  the  whisky 
ring,  465. 

Tariff  and,  which?  470. 

Tax  not  all  in  Treasurjr,  447. 

Tax  on  whisky.  Christian  Union- 
for  repeal  of,  455. 

To  be  made  permanent,  449, 471. 

The  true  issue,  448. 

Virginia  Democrats  for  repeal  of,, 
450. 

War  taxes  must  go  first,  451. 

What  free  trade  and  direct  taxes 
mean,  452. 

Whisky  and  free  trade  combine 
on,  466.. 

Whisky    dominates    Democracy 
undfer;  467. 

Whisky,  wool,  vs ,  468. 

Why  it  should  be  abolished,  453.. 

Wipe'out  war  tax,  454. 
Iowa  grangers,  resolutions  on  sugar, 
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Ireland- 
Wages  in,  1100. 

What  free  trade  has  done  for  her, 
472. 

Working    people,    condition    of, 
1243. 
Irish  voters,  473,  474. 
Irishmen— 

For  free-trade,  476. 

Fighting  England's  battle  of  free 
trade,  475. 

How  can  they  support  free  trade, 
477. 
Iron- 
Cheap  steel  rails,  478. 

Inequality  of  Mills  bill,  480. 

Product  of,  increase  of,  479. 
Iron  bolts  and  iron  rivets,  485. 
Iron  forgings.  New  England,  481. 
Iron  and  ooal— 

Free  by  indirection,  125. 

Tariff  on,  effect  of,  124. 
Iron  and  steel,  482. 

Home  competition  benefitted  by 
tarifi',  483. 
Iron  and  wool,  484. 
Issue  of  1888,   Blaine,   James    G., 

opinions  of,  53. 
Issue  squarely  made,  486.. 
Italy,  wages  in,  1101. 


Jackson  (President)  for  protec- 
tion, 487. 
Plan  for  appropriation  of  surplus, 

953 
Tariff  compromise  of  1833,  984. 

Jackson  vs.  Calhoun,  1086. 

Jarrett,  John,  letter  on  tin  ore,  1034. 

Jefferson  (President)  for  protection, 
488. 

Jefferson,  plan  for  appropriation  of 
surplus,  953. 

Jefferson  and  Cleveland  contrasted, 
115. 

.lute,  its  enormous  value,  489. 

Jute  workers,  wages  of,  1115. 

E. 

Kansas,  farmers  of,  490. 

L. 

Labor— 

A  commodity,  492,  495. 
A  commodity  like  pumpkins  and 
corn,  493. 


Labor— Continued .. 

A  commodity  to  be  hired  where  it 
canbehired  the  cheapest,  73, 494i 

A  voice,  496. 

American,  balance  due,  1105. 

American,  conditipES  of,  32 

American,    contrasted,    497,   498,. 
499,  ,500,  501. 

American,  insulted  by  compari- 
Eon,  39. 

American      male    vs.     German 
female,  502. 

American,  to  be  elevated,  503. 

Cheap,  91,  511. 

Cheap,  drives  out  dear,  505.' 

Cheap,  means  hard  times,  507. 

Cheapening    to  Southern  stand- 
ard, 5C8. 

Cheapest  in  the  world,  507. 

Convict,  no  tarifl  on,  525. 

Democratic  party  and,  186. 

Dignity  of,  509. 

Division  of  benefits  under  protec-' 
tion,  510. 

Education  and  tariflT,  512. 

Experience,  not  reasoning,  will  de- 
cide in  favor  of  protection,  513. 

Fights  against  cheapness,  101. 

Free  trade  cheapens,  345. 

Free  trade  will  stop  strikes,  514. 

German  female,  502. 

Good  wages  makes  good  work  for,. 
515. 

How  Democrats  show  their  love- 
for,  516. 

Is  king,  521. 

In  the  South,  517,  518,  519. 

Not  raw  material,  539. . 

Proceeds  of,  and  cotton,  524. 

Protection  of,  525,  526,  527,  528, 
529,  530. 

Protection  of,  increases  demand 
for,  and  its  wages,  530. 
,  Protection  multiplies  coal,  steam, 
and  machinery  for,  581. 

Protection,  share  for,  534. 

Protection  speaks  out  for,  535. 

Republican  party  for,  808. 

Republican  theory  of,  540. 

Salt-makers  and,  541. 

S  rikes,  543. 

Strikes,  not  the  result  of  starva- 
tion, 542. 

Tin-plate  workers,  1044, 

Wages  of  and  cost  of  living,  544. 

Wages  of,  tarifi' nothing  to  do  with 
it,  1003. 

Wealth  of,  546. 
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Iiabor — Continued. 

Whisky,  rule  of,  547. 
La,bor    and    agriculture.    President 

hostile  to,  15. 
Labor  and  capital,  491. 
Labor  and  manufactories,  597.  ' 

Labor  and  raw  material,  537,  538. 
Labor  and  raw  material  compared, 

536. 
Labor  and  tin,  1037. 
Labor  billp,  who  paseed  them ?  504. 
Labor  product,  148. 
Labor  protection,  Democrats'  reason 

for  low  wages,  533. 
Labor  protection,  industries  depend- 
ent on,  532. 
Laborers  asked    to  adopt  English' 

methods,  552. 
Laborers,  immigration  of,  the  index 

to  the  condition  of  labor,  553. 
Laborers,  intelligent  and  practical, 

554. 
Laborers'  saving,  1131. 
Laborers'  wages  in  1860  compared 

with  wages  in  1880, 556. 
Laborers  in  jute,  Dundee,  Scotland, 

555. 
Laboring  classes,  free  trade  bene- 
ficial to,  549. 
Laboring  classes  of  Europe,  fare  of, 

from  Democratic  sources,  548. 
Laboring  men,  550. 
Laboring  men  and  wages.  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  551. 
Laboring  people,homes  for,  497, 498, 

499,  500. 
Labor's  share  of  capital  (see  Savings 

Banks),  66,  67,  68,  69,853,854,855. 
La  FoUette's  i;eply  to  Carlisle,  557. 
Lands,  agricultural,  value  of,  how 

increased,  14. 
lead- 
Developed  other  employment,  558. 

Duty  on,  a  Democratic  ruling  de- 
frauds the  revenue,  559. 

How  protection  develops,  561. 

Overruling  the  law,  563. 

Price  reduced,  564. 

Products  of,  great  value  of,  560. 

Protection,    reduces    imporfation 
and  price,  565. 

Euin  to  Western  interests,  566. 

Idaho  mines,  562. 
Lead  poison  and  tin-plate,  1050. 
Leather,  58,  59. 

Leather,  in  New  England,  567. 
Leeds,    England,    working  people, 

condition  of,  498. 
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Lemon  boxes,  64. 

Lime,  Canadian,  558. 

Lime,  discriminating  duty  on,  569. 

Linseed  oil,  570. 

Live-stock,1860-'80. 

Livestock — Milk,    New    England 

vs.  South,  574.- 
Live-stock  industry,  Holland  vs. 
■    England,  573. 
Live-stock    industry    and    tarifi*, 

'572. 
Living,  cost  of,  145. 
Living,  cost  of  increased  by  takijig 

tariff  from  provisions,  128. 
Living,  cost   of,    in    Europe    and 

America,  146^ 
Living,  cost  of,  in  United  States  and 

England.  147. 
Loans,  national,  677. 
Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  575. 
Louisiana,  State  value  of,  compared 

to  sugar  tariff,  934. 
Low  prices  explained,  131. 
Low  wages.  Democratic  reason  for, 

533. 
Lumber,  256,  576. 

Canadian,  577,  578. 

Duty  on,  and  wages,  in   Canada 
compared,  579. 

Free,  and  the  American  consumer, 
580. 

Free  trade  in,  why  ?  581. 

Industry  of  United  States,  Cana- 
dian competition,  582. 

Manufactured  in  carriages,   etc., 
New  England,  583. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  585,  586. 

Raw  material,  584. 

Trusts  in  Canadian,  1081, 
Luxuries  on  free-list,  694. 

Why  some  not  taxed  higher  by 
the  tariff,  587. 

M, 

Machinery — 
Wages  increased  by,  1113. 
Coal,  steam,  Mills'  trinity,  588. 
For  manufacture  of  twines,  589, 
590. 
Madison  (President)  f  jr  protection, 

591. 
Maine  and  Canada,  wages  compared 

in,  1141. 
Man  a  factor  in  protection,  756. 
Man  a  human,  not  a  "horse,"  592. 
Manning  (Sec),  scheme  for  reduc- 
tion of  surplus,  963. 
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Manning  (Sec),  absurdity  of,  108. 
^Manufactories— 

Benefits  farmers,  595. 

Benefit  labor,  even  when  unprofi- 
table, 597. 

Cheap,  products,  598.  ^ 

Competition   of    American    and 
Eoglish,  40. 

Dividends  of,  599. 

England's  determined  efibrts    to 
hinder  us,  600. 

Profits  arising  from,  16. 

Stimulated,  602. 

Suspended,    President     Buchan- 
an's statement  of  cause,  603. 
Manufacturing,  247. 

Cities,  immigrants  settle  in,  416. 

Establishments,  men  and  capital, 
604. 

Industries     which     cannot    live 
without  protection,  605. 

Is  it  a  crime  ?  596. 

Profits  from,  601. 
Marble  not  a  raw  material,  593. 
Marble  quarries,  wages  of,  594. 
Markets- 
Agricultural,    near    and    distant 
compared,  19. 

Agriculture  for  small  products  of, 
20. 

American,  royalty  on,  606. 

At  home  helps  farmer,  17. 

Good,  255. 
Markets  of  the  world,  607,  610. 

A  delusion,  608. 

Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  609. 

Competition  in  means  competi- 
tion in  wages,  182. 

Europe's  supply,  612. 

What  the  United  States  buy?,  and 
from  whom?  611. 
Massachusetts,    cost   of    living    in 

compared  with  England,  1119, 
Massachusetts,     wages     in,     1098, 

1102. 
Maxim  of  free  trade,  372. 
Meat,  718 
Merchandise,  foreign,  which  does 

not  enter  into  consumption,  704. 
Merchant  marine.  Democrats  want 

to  buy,  not  build,  613. 
Merchant    marine    encouragement, 

614. 
Merchant  marine,  seamen  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  615. 
Message  (Cleveland's),  172. 

English  press  notes  on,  616. 
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Message,  Cleveland's— Cont'd. 
First  one  to  receive  sanction  of 

British  press,  618. 
How  interpreted  by  free-traders, 

Frank  Hurd,  619. 
How  interpreted  bv  free- traders, 

Mr.  Watterson,  620. 
How  interpreted  by  free-traders, 

Henry  George,  621. 
IgQores  all  questions  but  one,  622. 
Reads  like  speech  of  John  Bright, 

623. 
To  be  judged  by  English  language, 

a,s  spoken  and  defined,  617.   , 
Milk,  New  England  vs.  South,  574. 
Milling,  wheat  in  transit,  624. 
Mills  Bill,  1254. 
A  long  stride  toward  fr^  trade,628. 
A  party  measure,  633. 
-1  sectional  combine,  634. 
A  sectional  tariff',  635. 
A  Southern  partisan  measure,  636. 
Amend  title  of,  630. 
American  workmen,   20,000  con- 
demn it,  629. 
And  free  trade  accounted  for,  631. 
And  present  tariff  compared,  632, 

1253. 
And  fishery  treatv,  280. 
As  it  passed,  637. 
Canada  warns  it  badly,  638. 
Changes  made  in  House  in,  see 

end  of  free-list. 
Changes  in  sugar  tarifi',  923. 
Demand  for  it,  651. 
Effect  on  business  of  country,  640. 
English  emissaries  and  Calhoun 

disciples  are  its  supporffrs,  639. 
Farmers  don't  want  it,  641. 
Favorable  to  Canada,  79,  80. 
Foreign  preparation  for  its  pas- 
sage, 642. 
Free-list,  number  of  articless  placed 

on,  310, 1253. 
Gross  inequality  of,  643. 
How  the  babe  came  to  be,  644. 
Inconsistency  of,  645. 
Increasing  revenue,  647,  649. 
Labor  organization  against  it,  650. 
No  petition  for  it,  many  against, 

652. 
No  protection  to  farmers.  653. 
On  the  free-trade  road,  655. 
Parentage  and  birth  of,  644,  654. 
Partisan  and  sectional,  656 
Prepared  in  secret  and  enforced 

in  caucus,  657. 
Progress  to  free  tradej  658. 
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Mills  bill— Continued. 
Reductions,  646,  1253. 
Repudiated  by    150,000  laboring 

men,  659. 
Sectional  character  of,  648. 
Six  Confederates  made  it,  660. 
Vote  on  paasage,  analysis  of,  661, 

1087. 
Who  framed  it?    663,664. 
Will  not  reduce  tariff  revenue,  662. 
Worse  than    the    two    Morrieon 
bills,  665. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  a  free-trader  by   his 
own  words,  625. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  deception  of,  252. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  false  reasoning  of,  626. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  sincerity  of,  628. 

Mills     trinity,     machinery,     coal, 
steam,  588. 

Miners  and  farmers  made  to  suffer 
in  reductions,  667. 

Missouri  wool,  1213. 

Money,  purchasing  power  of  a  dol- 
lar, 668. 

Monopolies,  Great  Britain  the  great- 
est, 669. 

Monopolies  not  protected,  670. 

Monroe  (Presiaent)  for  protection, 
671. 

Mortgages,    attacks     on    Western 
credit,  672. 

Mortgages  in  Michigan,  673. 

Mortgages,  why  they  exist  7  674. 

Morrison  bill,  England's  lamenta- 
tion over  defeat  of,  343. 

N. 

National  banking  system  and  work- 
ingmen,  67. 

Natipnal  contentment,  675. 

National  debts  contrasted,  159. 

National  loans,  677. 

National  movement    must  go  for- 
ward, cannot  go  back,  678. 

National  prosperity,  679. 

National  and  industrial  prosperity 
and  tariff,  676. 

Nations,  debts  of  contrasted,  159, 

New  England- 
Butter  and  cheese,  72. 
Can  stand  free  trade  better  than 

the  South  and  West,  681. 
Capital,  680. 
Cotton  factories,  149. 
Farms  and  farm  implements,  269 
Getting  too  rich,  682. 
Prosperity  of,  69. 
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New  England— Continued. 

Prospective  prosperity  vs.  South- 
ern free-trade  poverty,  683. 

South  should  learn  from,  885. 

Thrift  of,  684. 

Will  vote  for  protection,  685. 
New  York  Sun  condemns  Mills  bill, 

169. 
Newspaper  exponent  of  public  opin- 
ion, nobody    deceived   by   such 

statements,  686 
Nonsense,  block  rot,  deception,  687 
North  and  South,  interests  of,  686,689' 
North  and  South, sectional  methods,. 

690 
Norway,  wages  in,  1104 

o. 

Occupations,  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  each  branch,  691 
Office-holders,  increase  of,  105 
Ohio,  Democracy  and  wool  in,  174 
Orange  boxes,  64 

Orchard  product.  New  England,  692 
Oregon  election  and  free  trade,  693 
Oregon,  railroad  tariff- hurts,  785 
Oregon  wool,  1217 
Ostrich  feathers,  a  luxury  on  the 
free-list,  694 


Pacific  coast,  fruits  on,  376 

Pacific  coast,  lumber  on,  585,  586 

Paper- makers,  wages  of,  1120 

Parties,  political  position  of,  695. 

Partisan  measures,  636. 

Party  capacity,  225. 

Party  difference,  fundamental,  696. 

Party  pledges  nothing  with  the  pres- 
ent party  in  power,  697. 

Party  pledges,  who  keeps  them  ? 
Republicans  anxious  to  redeem, 
698. 

Party  masque  torn  off,  182. 

Party  subserviency,  699. 

Pauper  labor,  701, 1003. 

Pauper  labor,  American  labor  com- 
peting with,  499. 

Pauper  labor,  Massachusetts  people 
able  to  compete  with  it,  702. 

Pauper  products  of  Europe  in  1786, 
703. 

Paupers,  craving  political  power  and 
proteciion,  700. 

Percentage,  fallacies  in,  227,228. 

Percentage  of  duties  collected  in  ten 
years,  820. 
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Peppermint  oil  a  farm  product,  704. 

Philadelphia,    homes    of  laboring 
men  in,  500. 

Philadelphia,labor  and  wages in,705. 

Pig-iron,  cost  of,  706.. 

Pig-iron,  protection  of,  why  neces- 
sary, 707. 

Platform,  Democratic,  of  1844,  168. 

Platfor  me,  National  Democratic,  and 
the  tari£f,  708. 

Platforms  (State)  and  tariff,  Demo- 
cratic, 709. 

Plush,  710. 

Polariscope  reform,  935. 

Polariscopic  test,  results  of,  926. 

Political  issue,  the  tariff,  711. 

Political  power,  paupers  craving,  700. 

Politics  in  the  tariff  issue,  712. 
-  Poor  man's  blankets,  55,  56,  713. 

Poor  man's  table,  why  ho  sugar,  no 
rice,  714. 

Potatoes,  715. 

Potatoes,  rate  of  duty  15  cents  per 
bushel,  716. 

Potatoes,  starch  a  market  for,  886. 

Pottery,  1860-'88,  717. 

Poultry,  game,  meats,  718. 

President  responsible  for  increase 
of  surplus,  959. 

PriSsidentj-veto  of  resolution  to  re- 
duce the  surplus,  960. 

President's  aim  at  protection  prin- 
ciples, 719. 

President's  ukajse  obeyed,  720. 

Price  of  blankets,  54,  55,  56,  57. 

Price  of  goods  not  increased  by  the 
duty,  721. 

Prices  contrasted,  722. 

Prices,  fallacy  in,  202. 

Prices  increased  by  free-list,  128. 

Prices  -not  increased  by  protection, 
why?  722. 

Prices  the  result  of  tariff,  726. 

Prices  under  Democratic  rule,  727. 

Prices  and  tariff,  723. 

Prices  and  tariff"  effects,  724. 

Prices  of  agricultural  products,  24, 
25,  26,  27. 

Price  of  agricultural  products,  tariff 
added  to,  28. 

Producers,  depression  of,  329. 

Prophecy,  Democratic,  181. 

Pro-slavery  free-trade  reasoning,  729. 

Prosperity  and  manufacturing,  247. 

Protected  articles  cheaper  now  than 
under  free  trade,  730. 

Protected  persons  in  all  industries, 
731. 


Protection— 

A  constitutional  right,  733. 
Against  free  trade,  736. 
Against  free  trade,  contrasted,  735. 
Analysis  of,  732. 
Applied  to  the  farmer,  27. 
Brings  in  gold  and  pays  debts,  741. 
Cheap  sugar,  737. 
Cheapens  cutlery,  158. 
Confederate  and  National  views 

of,  742. 
Convicted,  motion  entered  for  a 

new  trial,  757. 
Creates  a  home  market,  743. 
Creates  demand  for  machinery, 

744. 
Democratic  idea  explained,  527. 
Democratic  view  of,  734. 
Demonstrated,  745. 
Develops  wealth,  takes   care  of 

bone  and  sinew,  746. 
Diversifies  industries,  747. 
Duties,  how  the  foreigner  pays, 

790. 
Experience,   not  reasoning,  will 

decide  in  favor  of,  513. 
Farmer  and,  249. 
Free  trade  vs.,  776. 
Gives  cheaper  clothing,  748. 
Higher,  not  lower  duties,  749. 
How  it  is  assailed,  750. 
How  it  protects,  751. 
How  much  to  farmers,  752. 
How  to  save  47  per  cent.,  753. 
Imports    too    small    to    regulate 

home  prices,  754. 
Increasing  wages    and    reducing 

price,  755. 
Labor's  demand  for,  529. 
Labor  no  right  to,  528. 
Makes  high  wages  possible,  758. 
Man  a  factor  in,  756. 
Means  comfort  for  working  classes, 

759 
Morrill  bill  and,  760. 
Not  a  lax,  1031. 

Old  Whigs  to  the  rescue  of,  76L 
Principal  industries  need,  762. 
Reduces  cost,  763. 
Eepublicans  and,  738,  740. 
Repudiated,  764. 
Revenue  and,  739. 
Robber,  not  to  be  destroyed,  766. 
Robbery  in,  765. 
Rufus  Choate  on,  in  1842, 104. 
Saved  France  and  taught   Ger- 
many, 768. 
Sentiment  growing,  769. 
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Protection— Continued . 

Souls  in  it  as  well  as  dollars,  770. 

South  should  spin  and  weave  her 
cotton  under,  771. 

States  immigrants  settle  in,  415. 

Stimulates  invention,  772,  773. 

Svstem,  intended  destruction  of, 
'781. 

Theory  vs.  fact,  775. 

What  hurts  the  planters,  779. 

What  is  it?  777. 

Where.  Snuth  or  North,  767. 

Why  Kentucky  should  favor,  778. 

Work  of,  774. 
Provisions,  cost  increased  by  placing 

on  free-list,  128. 
Public  debt,  how  shall  we  provide 

for,  782. 
Pumpkins  and  corn,  labor  in  a  com- 
modity like,  493. 
Purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  668. 

Q. 

Quicksilvpr,  production  of,  783. 
Quinine,  tariff  on,  784. 

E. 

Railroad  tariff  that  hurts  Oregon' 

785. 
Eaisins,   California  competes   with 

Spain,  788, 
Baisins,  California  product,  787. 
Raisins,  reduction  of  duty  on,  790, 

791. 
Raisins,  wholesale  prices  of,  789. 
Eaisins    and  prunes,  amount  pro- 
duced, 786. 
Randall  and  New  York  Democracy, 

792 
Randall  on  platform  of  1884,  168. 
Raw  Material,  538,  793,  794,  795. 

A  confusion  of  ideas  on,  797. 

A  fair  field  and  open  fight  for,  798. 

And  manufacturers,  796. 

Dutiable  list  and  revenues  derived 
from,  799. 

How  labor  adds  value  to,  801. 

Iron  ore  is  "  labor,"  not,  800. 

Republicans  removed  duty  from 
non-competing,  802. 

The  shibboleth  of  Democracy,  308. 

What  are  they  ?  804. 

Why  England  wants  free,  805. 
Receipts    and    expenditures,  fiscal 

year  1887,  811. 
Reducing  prices  bsneflbs  the  rich, 

806. 

580 


Reduction  of  revenue,  813. 
Reduction  of  revenue,  eleven  years' 

contrast,  814. 
Reduction  ol  revenue,  how  to  be 

done,  816. 
Reducing  revenue,  whati  we  could 

agree  on,  807. 
Republican  party  and  capacity,  225. 
Republican  party  for  labor,  808. 
Republican  purpose,  461. 
Republican  tariff  and  free  trade  con- 
trasted, 809. 
Republicanism  and  protection,  740. 
Responfibility,  shirking  of,  has  its 

cost,  877. 
Retrenchment  and  reform,  818,  819. 
Revenue- 
Reducing  duties  inoreapps,  825. 

Reductions,  amount  and  mode,  84. 

Reductions,  effects  on  our  indus- 
tries, 823. 

Reduction,  eleven  years'  contrast, 
1033. 

ReducKons  made  heretofore,  822. 

Reform  true,  826. 

Sources  of,  828. 
Revenue  tariff,  what  is  it  ?    827. 
Revenue  and  impost  compared',  817. 
Revolutionary  fathers,  protection  to 

colonies,  829. 
Rhode  Island  wage-earners,  prop- 
'  erty  in,  1089. 
Rice— 

A  farm  product  on  free-list,  831. 

Amount  consumed,  832. 

Comparative  wages  of  farmers  of, 
834,  835. 

Duty  on,  836. 

Duty  on,  why  too  high,  839. 

Production  and  protection  of,  830. 

Protection  of,  necessity  for,  838. 

Protection  of  reduces  cost,  837. 
Rice  and  sugar,  is  it  food  ?    833. 
Rice  and  sugar    cannot    be   food, 

Democratic  theory,  833. 
Rice  and  sugar  vs.  wool,  1225. 
River  improvement.  President  ve- 
toes, 785. 
Robbery,  141,  245,  596. 
Robbery,  charge  of,  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity, 840,  841. 
Robbery  in  revenue  and  tariff,  765. 
Robbery,  in  tariff,  what  per  cent  ? 

141. 
Robbery.    Where,  South  or  North  ? 

767. 
Roving  frames,  protection  of,  842. 
Royalty  on  American  markets,  606. 
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s. 

Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  product, 
25. 

Salt— 256. 

American,  better  than  imported, 
846. 

Cost  of  producing,  847, 

Cost  to  farmers,  848. 

Duty  on,  844. 

In  New  York,  849. 

Manufacture  and  cost  of,  850. 

Price  of,  843,  845. 

Pi-oduction  of,  851. 

What  it  costs,  who  cares  ?  852. 

Workers,  wages  of,  1130. 
Savings-banks,  66,  67,  68,  69. 
Savings-banks  and  labor,  853. 
Savings-banks,  deposits  in,  497,  854. 
Savings-banks,  voice  of,  855. 
Sam 'jh  duty  on,  856. 
Scotland,  Dundee,  laborers  in  jute, 

condition  of,  555. 
Scotland,  wages  iq,  1103. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ruling 

against  coal  and  iron,  126. 
Sectional  discriminations,  857,  858, 
Sectional  legislation,  860. 
Sectional  protection  not  wanted,  861. 
Sectionalism,  free  trade  North,  pro- 
tection South,  859. 
Self-government,  862. 
Self-preservation  the  highest,  863. 
Share  of  wage- workers  in  prosperity, 

874. 

Sheep— 

As  fertilizers,  864. 

Flock-owners,  number  of,  865. 

In  Miehijran,  871. 

In  Ohio,  870. 

Numbers  of,  865,  866,  867, 868,869. 

South- American  competition,  872. 

Value  of,  868,  869. 

World's  competition  in.  873. 
Sheet-iron,  reduced  price  of,  875. 
Sherman,  John   (Senator),  assailed 

for  voting  to  reduce  tariff  on  wool, 

876. 
Shipbuilding,  878. 
Shim  for  America  to   be  built  in 

England,  879. 
Shii-ting  responsibility  has  its  cost, 

877. 
Shoemaker,  103 

Shoemaker  and  cheap  shoes.  73. 
Simonds'  rolling  machine,  880. 
Soda,  32,  33,  881. 


Soda ,  American  manufactures  of,  fate 

of, under  Mills  bill,  881. 
Soda  and  alum,  32,  33. 
Soda-ash,  882,  883,  981. 
Soil,  exhaustion  of  by  agriculture,  5. 
Sorgtium,  a  success,  931. 
Sorghum,  failure,  reasons  of,  933. 
Sorghum  wants  tariff,  not  bounty, 

932 
South',  labor  in,  517,  518, 519. 
South  neglected  to  take  advantage 

of  tariff  laws,  884. 
Sou  h  should  learn  from  New  Eng- 
land, 884.. 
South,  the  possibilities  of,  123. 
Southern  coal,  123. 
Specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  194. 
Starch— 

A  market  for  potatoes,  886. 

Dutv  on,  reduction  of,  effect  of, 
888. 

Extent  of  the  buHness,  889. 

No  benefit  from  reduction  of  tariff, 
890. 

Potato,  to  the  wall,  892. 

Prices  reduced  by  protection,  891. 
Starch  and  potatoes,  duty  on,  887. 
State  and  nation,  power  of  each  to 

tax,  1026. 
Starvation,  labor  strikes  not  the  re- 
sult o',  542. 
Steel,  immense  reduction  of  co8t,893. 
Stefl  billets,  duty  increased,  why? 

894. 
Stetl  pen^,  American  manufacture 

to  be  destroyed,  896. 
Steel  rails,  cheap,  478. 
Steel  rails,  reduction  of,  895. 
Stonecutters,  wages  of,  897. 
Subsidies,  our  carrying  trade,  898. 
Sugar,  899,       ' 

A  blind  Administration,  900. 

Beets  and  sorghum,  903. 

Beet  sugar  enough  to  supply  the 
world,  904. 

Bountj'  cheaper  than  protection, 
906,  907,  908. 

Bounty  for  production  of,  909. 

Cheaper  in  Europe,  911. 

Colored  to  avoid  the  tariff,  912. 

Consumers  vs.  producers,  922. 

Declining,  and  cotton  and  corn 
growing,  914. 

Declining  in  ^mount,  915. 

High  tariff  objectionable,  940. 

Home  supply  inadequate,  918. 

In  hands  of  foreign  trusts,  920. 

Iowa  granger,  resol'itions,  921. 
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Sugar— Continued. 

Mills  bill  changes,  923. 

Not  entitled  to  protection,  924. 

Percentage  of  duty  on,  936. 

Price  of,  how  fixed,  919. 

Produced  in  Louisiana,  925. 

Production  reduced,  926. 

Protection  of,  938. 

Protection  will  develop  the  in- 
dustry, 927. 

Eesnlts  of  polariscope  test,  928. 

Should  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
930. 

Sorghum  now  a  success,  931, 

Sorghum  wants  tariff,  not  bounty, 
932. 

The  polariscope  reform,  935 . 

Two  years  revenue  equal  in  value 
to  Louisiana,  934. 

We  cannot  produce  a  sufficient 
supply,  93'!'. 

Why  sorghum  fails,  933. 
Sugar   and    molasses,    Cleveland's 

message,  901. 
Sugar  and  wool,  protection  to  one, 

free  trade  to  the  other,  902. 
Sugar  better  than  wool,  one  raised 

in  South,  the  other  North,  905. 
Sugar  bounties,  Earopean,  910. 
Sugar  of  lead,  wages  of  worker  in, 

1132. 
Sugar,  rice,  salt,  929. 
Sugar  trust.  Democratic  party  dare 

not  strike  down,  913. 
Sugar  trust,  fine  branch  of,  916. 
Sagar  trust,  hearing  the  head  of,  917. 
Sugar  trust,  what  is  it?  939. 
Surplus  revenue,  167,  170,  941, 
942. 

An  anomalous  condition,  957. 

Cleveland's  "  pocket  '  veto,  945. 

Debts  paid  from,  947. 

Democratic  methods  of   dealing 
with,  943. 

Damocratic  opposition  to  reduc- 
tion of,  950. 

Democratic  plan  to  reduce,  951. 

Democrats  refuse  to  use  it,  964. 

Democrats  responsible  for,  944. 

Democrats  warned  of,  965. 

Democrats  unaccustomed  to,  167. 

Effects  of  sending  it  abroad,  949. 

Expended  in    improving    rivers, 
905. 

Expenditure    which    should    be 
made  from,  220. 

Expenditures  from,  728. 

Has  existed  for  22  years,  948. 
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How  to  dispose  of  it,  968. 

How  treated  by  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Cleveland,  953. 

Maintained  to  force  free  trade,  954. 

Mannings  scheme  for  reduction, 
963. 

May  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  955. 

No  new  thing,  956. 

President's  responsibility  for,  959. 

President's  veto  of  resolution  to 
reduce,  960. 

Problem  of,  settled  by  Eepubli- 
cans,  961. 

Reduced  tariff  increases  revenue, 
962. 

Reduction  of,  812. 

Reduction  of  the  pretext,  not  the 
motive  of  the  Mills  bill,  952. 

Reduction  of  revenue  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  com- 
pared, 958. 

Result  of  good  credit,  946. 

Special  statements  on,  1252. 

Why  accumulated,  970. 

Why  did  they  allow  it  to  accu- 
mulate, 969. 

Why  not  reduced,  971. 

Democratic  surplus  and,  967. 
Sweating  system,  1003. 
Syndicate,  tin-plate,  1048. 

T. 

Tacka,  cost  of,  1010. 
Tariff- 
A  governor,  972. 
A  tax  added  to  the  coat,  28,  973, 

974,975,976. 
Agriculture  and,  29,  30. 
Canada,  laws  on,  82. 
Benefits  conferred  by,  995. 
Classes  of  dutiable  goods,  983. 
Colonies  under,  130. 
Compromise  of  1833,  Jackson  and 

Clay,  984. 
Cost  to  the  people,  985. 
Deception,  Democratic,  190. 
Deceptive  percentages,  1009. 
Discussion  of,  986. 
Distress  prior  to  tariff  of  1824, 

1004. 
Does  the  consumer  pay  the  duty 

under.  987,  988. 

Effect  of  first  act  in  1789, . 

Eulogy  of,  990. 

For  revenue  only,  992. 
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Free-list  under  different,  991. 
Free  trade  and,  contrasted,  722. 
Garfield's  opinion  of,  993. 
Gives  lower  prices  to  consumers, 

994. 
Hard  times  when  low,  1001. 
Historical  facts  on,  130, 171. 
Historical  incidents  of,  404. 
History  of,  405,  557. 
Issue   1884,    false    pretense   on, 

230. 
iia  FoUette's  reply  to  Carlilse  on 

557. 
liegislation.    Democrats    respon- 
sible for,  999. 
li'sgislation,  effect  of,  upon  coin 

and  currency,  129. 
Legislation,    Morrison  bill,  1000. 
ILowering  cost,  1023. 
IJot  a  tax,  977, 978, 979, 980,  981. 
Not  a  tax,  why?  982. 
Not  a  war  tax,  996. 
Not  vicious  and  inequitable,  998. 
Nothing  to  do  with  labor,  1003. 
Opinions  of  Cleveland  and  Bis- 
marck, 1006. 
Taper,  why  reduce  tariff  on  ?  1005. 
Per  cents.deeeptive,  1007; 
JPresent  and  JVlillSibill  compared, 

1253. 
Prosperity  of  the  Nation  under, 

1008. 
Eeduction,  how  to  mike  it,  1011. 
Reduction  of,  increased  revenues, 

1012,  1013,  1014. 
Eeduction  of  cost  of  tack?,  1010. 
Relative  cost  of  living  under,  1015. 
JRemoved,  opens  the  markets  of 

the  world,  1002. 
Result  of  two  policies,  1016. 
Revenue  collected  on  each  article, 

per  cent,  of,  1878  to  1887,  820. 
Revision,  by  its  enemies,  1017. 
Revision,  Republican  statements 

of,  1P25. 
Robbery,    Democrats    guilty    of, 

1019. 
Robbery  to  continue,  1020. 
System  objectionable   to   Demo- 
,    crats,  1021. 
Tinkering,  1022. 
Wages  and,  1136. 
Who  pays  the  duties  ?    Evidence, 
989. 
"Tarsney  and  protection,  740. 
Tarsney    vs.    Cleveland,    who    is 
right?    173. 


Taxea— 

Benefit  of,  31. 

Decrease  in  twentjr  years,  159. 
Direct,  what  does  it  mean?.    452 

Disguised  by  indirection,  1028. 

On  an  article  reducing  cost,  1023 

Oppressive,  who  protesting,  1024 

Power  of  State  and  nation  to  lay 
1026. 

Republican  reductions,  1025. 

Revenue  collected  from  1878  to 
1888,  percentage  on  each  item, 
820. 

Surplus  to  reduce,  1029.' 

Two  systems,  1027. 

War  against  vs.  war  for  power  to 
tax,  1152. 

When  protection  is  a  tax,  1030. 

When  protection  is  not  a  tax,  1031, 

Who  are  complaining  of  them? 
1034. 

Who  pays  them?    1032. 

Who  reduced  them  ?    1033. 
Taxes  and  wages  compared,  1118. 
Tea  and  coffee,  President  seeks  to 

place  duty  on,  1035. 
Timber,  1036. 
Tin  ore,  1038. 
Tin-plate,  1040, 1041, 1042. 

And  lead  poison,  1050.    . 

British  syndicate  in,  1043. 

Can  be  produced  in  South,  1042. 

Cheapened  b3-  tariff,  1046. 

Free  in  British  interest,  1047. 

In  the  South,  1049. 

Labor  in,  needs  protection,  1044, 
1037. 

Mixed  with  lead,  1051. 

Resources  in,  1053. 

South  should  make  it,  1055. 

Syndicate,  work  of,  1048. 

Tribute  paid  to  England  in,  1055. 

Value  of,  1046. 

Value  of,  to  manufacturer,  1057. 

Wages  of  workers  in,  1134. 

Wages  paid  in  production  of,  1057. 

Who  wants  free  tin?  1058. 

Works  destroyed,  1052, 1054. 
Tobacco,  1059. 
Tramps,  history  of,  1064. 
Tramps,  where  do  they  come  from  ? 

1065. 
Trade,  balance  of,  1063. 
Trade  and  wages,  1135. 
Treaty   obligations,    Canada's  bad 

faith  in  keeping,  75. 
Trust,  foreign  plate-glass,  1080. 
Trust  in  sugar  defined,  939. 
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Trusts,  lumber,  in  Canada,  1081. 

Trusts,  po'ato,  Canada,  1082. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charlep,  on  M,illB  bill, 
79. 

Twine,  143,  589,  590.       . 

Twine  and  cordage,  effect  of  reduc- 
tion, 143. 

Twinep,  manufacture  of,  machinery 
for,  589,  590. 

u. 

United  States— 

And  free-trade  England,  334. 

Canadian  reciprocity  with,  85. 

Canada's  imports  to,  farmers'  pro- 
tection, 77. 

Industries,  in,  progress  of,  432. 

Labor  in,  ought  to  be  aa  cheap  as 
in  Canada,  520. 

Progress  in,  1083. 

Wages  in,  1093. 

And  England,  cost  of  living  in,  147 

V. 

Valuation  and  tax,  New  England  vs. 

South,  1084 
Value  of  farm  products,  272,  352. 
Vegetables  which  we  buy,  611. 
Virginia  for  protection,  1085. 
Voice  from  the  grave,  Jackson  vs. 

Calhoun,  1086. 
Vote  on  t tie  Mills  bill,  analysis  6f 

1087. 
Votes,  how  obtained  for  Mills  bill, 

191, 1253. 

w. 

Wage-earners,     Connecticut      and 

Ehode    Island,    property  owned 

by,  1089 
Wage-earners,      professional      and 

others,  1090,  1108 
Wages- 
America  and  Europe,  1091 

Attacks  on  protection,  aimed  at, 
1092. 

A'l'iria  and  other  countries,  1094. 

Bilance  due  American  labor,  1105. 

Belgium,  1095, 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  1106. 

Canada,  1096. 

Canada  and  Maine,  1141. 

Cement  labor,  1146. 

Compared,  1148, 1149. 

Comparative,  cotton  thread  work- 
ers, 1151. 
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Compared  to  taxep,  1118. 

Competition  in,  132, 1088. 

Democratic  platform  1884  oHy 
1121, 

England,  1097. 

England  and  Massachusetts,  109S. 

England  and  Massachusetts  com- 
pared, 1119. 

England  and  United  States  comr- 
pared,  1144, 1145. 

Europe,  1143. 

Farm  labor,  1107. 

Farm  labor  1868  to  1886, 1147. 

Farm  values  and,  1108. 

Flax-spinners,  1109. 

From  free  trade  authority,  1110;. 

Germany,  1099. 

Glass-workers,  380,  1142. 

Higher  because  of  tariff,  1112. 

How  determined,  1111. 

In  the  United  States,  1093. 

Increased  by  machinery,  1113.. 

Increase  since  1800,  1114. 

Ireland,  nOO. 

Italy,  1101. 

Jute  workers,  1115. 

Knights  and  manufactures  will! 
regulate,  522. 

Savings  in,  1131. 

Low,  Democratic  remedy  for,  1116. 

Maintained  by  diversified  indus- 
try, 1117. 

Marble  quarries,  594. 

Mas^iachusetts,  1102. 

Massachusetts  and  England  com- 
pared,  1119. 

Norway,  1104. 

Paper-makers,  1120. 

Question  of,  1123. 

Kate,  how  fixed,  1124. 

Rise  and  fall  of,  1129. 

Salt-workers,  1130. 

Scotland,  1103. 

Sugar-of-lead  workers,  1132. 

Supply  and  demand  make,  1133.. 

Tariff  and,  1136. 

Tariff  nothing  to  do  with,  1003^ 
1020. 

Tin-plate  workers,  1134. 

Trade  and,  1135. 

Wage- workers  and,  1137. 

Watchmakers,  1157. 

Wealth  contrasted  with,  1138. 

What  makes  them  higher  im 
United  States,  1150. 

Why  we  don't  export  goods,  114(K. 

Work  and  result  of,  1139. 
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"Wages  and  cost  of  living,  544,  545. 

Wages  and  protection,  1122. 

Wages  reduced,  employes  custom- 
house, 1125. 

Wages  reduced,  employes  House  of 
Representatives,  1126. 

Wages  reduced,  bod-caxriers,  1127. 

Wages  reduced,  surveyor-general, 
Nevada,  1128. 

War  of  1812,  England's  policy  after. 

War  against  taxes  vs.  power  to  tax, 

1152. 
War  taxes  defended  by  Democratic 

party,  1153. 
War  taxes  must  go  first,  451. 
War  taxes,  who  shall  decide  what 

are?  175.  . 
Washington,  (Pres.)  for  protection, 

1155. 
Washington  and  Cleveland,  views 

of  tariff,  1154. 
Waste  of  United  States,  1156. 
Watches,  manufacture  of,  history  of, 

1157. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1158. 
Wa,ys  and  Means  Committee,  closed 

doors,  663,  664. 
Ways  and  Means  Committe,  constit- 
uency of,  compared,  1159. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 

they  refused  to  bear,  1160. 

Wealth— 

Enirland  and  the  United  States, 
compared,  1162. 

Increase  of,  1164. 

Increase  of.  South  America,  1165. 

Increase  by  protection,  1163. 

J^ot  to  workers,  1166. 

United  States,  66,  67,  68,  69. 

Workingmen's,  116^. 

Workingmen's  share  of,  1161. 

Wages  and,  contrasted,  1138. 
West  and   South  need  protection, 

1168. 
What  we  buy,  611. 

Wheat- 
British  tariffrepealed  to  get  bread, 

1169. 
Destruction  of  home  markets  to 

compete  with  India,  1170. 
Exports  of,  1171. 
Flail  and  thrasher,  1172. 
Home  demand  fixes  prices,  1173. 
How  we  did  and  what  we  got, 

1174. 
Price  of,  fixed  in  London,  1175. 


Wheat— Continued. 

Production  of,  1880  to  1887.in'all 
countries,  1176. 

What  makes  it  cheap,  1177. 
Whisky,  1178, 1179. 

Its  demoralizing  infiuence,  458. 

Protection  of,  1180. 

Tax  on,  repeal  ofj  455,  456. 

Wool  vs.,  468. 
Whisky  ring,  partnership  with,  462. 
Whisky  ring,  protection  to,  463. 
Whisky  ring.  South  should  throw 

oflf,  465. 
Whisky  tax,  why  reduce?  464.  , 
Who  believes  in  free  trade,  1181. 
Window-glass  industry,  extent  of, 

379. 
Women  in   America   elevated   by 

V protection,  1182. 
omen,  working,  condition  of,  in 
England,  1244. 
Wood-pulp,  interest  of,  1184. 
Wood-pulp,  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of,  1183. 
Wood-pulp,  New  England,  1185. 
Wool- 
Australian,  1187. 
Australian  trade  in,  1218. 
Caii    produce   our    own    carpet 

stock,  1188. 
Clothing  cheaper  than  ever,  1189. 
Cost  of  cassimere,  1191,  1192. 
Democratic  party  change  front  on, 

1193.      . 
Divide  industry,  1194. 
Effect  of  proposing  free  trade  in, 

1195. 
Effect  of  tariff  of  1883, 1196. 
Effects  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion on,  1197. 
England  wants  tariff  removed  on, 

1198. 
English  protection  for,  1199. 
Extent  and  value  of  the  business 

of,  1200. 
Fallacy    of  foreign    market   for 

manufactured,  1201. 
Farmers    not    fooled    with    free 

trade  in,  1202. 
Farmers'  profit  in  paying  tariff, 

1203. 
Farmers  to  bear  the  loss,  1204. 
Free-list,  effect  of,  1230. 
Free,  to  increase  the  demand  for 

work,  1205. 
High  tariff  increases  amount  of, 

1208. 
Imports,  effect  of  bill  on,  1209. 
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Imports,  before  and  after   1883, 

1210. 
Mills  bill  will  not  cheapen,  1186. 
Missouri,  1213. 

Morse's  suit  of  clothes  of,  1212. 
Not  cheap   clothing,  but  dearer 

foreign,  1214. 
Not  raw  material,  1215. 
One  Ohio  district,  1216. 
Oregon,  1217. 

Our  rank  as  wool-growers,  1219. 
Poor  men  not  worth  considering, 

1220. 
Eeduction  in  price  of,  1221. 
Reduction   injures   manufacture, 

1228. 
Eeduction  of  tariff  increases  rev- 
enue on,  1222. 
Tariff  of  1883, 1224. 
Tariff  on,  effect  of,  Cleveland  vs. 

Mills,  1190. 
What  reduction  coat  Ohio  in,  1226. 
Why  it  should  be  protected,  1227. 
Why  placed  on  free-list,  1231, 1232, 

1233. 
Will  multiply  farmers'  benefits, 

1229. 
''ool-crop,   low    tariff    diminishes 
sheep  and,  1208. 
''ool-growers  want  tariff,  1234. 
''ool-growers   first,  manufacturers 
next,  1206. 
/^ool-growing,  1207. 
''ool  tariff  and  Democracy,  1211. 
Tool  and  sugar  compared,  1223. 
Tool  vs.  rice  and  sugar,  1225. 
Woolen  blankets,  57. 
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Woolen  clothing  cheap,  1235. 

Woolen  factories,  224. 

Woolen  factories,  number  of.  United 

States,  224. 
Woolen  goods,  capital  invested  in, 

1236. 
Woolen  goods,  comparative  cost  of, 

1237. 
Woolen  mills,  number  of,  1238. 
Work  and  wages,  1139. 
Working  people- 
Condition  of,  1241. 

Europe,  immoral    condition    of, 
1242. 

Homes  of,  411. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  1243. 
Working  women,  condition  of  in 

England,  144. 
Workingmen— 

American,  petition  in  vain,  43 

American,  pictures  for,  42. 

American,  when  poorer  paid  than 
now,  44. 

Want  protection,  1239. 
Workingmen  and  copper  industry, 

142. 
Workingmen  vs.  free-traders,  1240. 
Workmen  better  off  under  tariff, 

1245. 
Workmen,  how  they  live,  1246. 
Worsted  cloth,  1860-'88,  1247. 
Worsteds,  woolen,  1248. 
Wrongs  of  the  Administration,  1249. 


Zinc  industry,  striking  down,  1250. 
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